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PREFACE. 


This  volttme  of  Dryden's  Poems  does  not  contain  his  Plays  or  l*mnslat)ons  from  < 
Roman  and  Greek  poets.     It  comprises  all  his  Prologues  and  Epilogues  to  his 
own  Plays,  with  his  other  Prologues  and  Epilogues,  and  also  his  free  versions 
from  Chaucer  and  Boccaccio,  best  known  as  his  Fables.     Three  translations  of 
Latin  hjrmns  are  also  included  in  the  volume. 

The  Translation  of  Boileau's  "Art  of  Poetry,"  which  is  printed  in  Scott*s 
edition  of  Dryden's  works,  is  not  included  in  this  volume  :  for,  though  revised 
and  altered  by  Dryden,  the  translation  is  in  the  main  Sir  William  Soame's  work. 
The  "Essay  on  Satire"  is  also  excluded  from  this  collection,  as  being  un- 
questionably the  work  of  Sheffield,  Earl  of  Miilgrave,  afterwards  successively 
Marquis  of  Normanby  and  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire.  Some  smaller  pieces 
which  preceding  editors  have  printed  among  Dryden's  poems  have  been  excluded  : 
viz.  the  "Satire  on  the  Dutch,"  said  to  have  been  written  by  Dryden  in  1662,  but 
in  feet  a  bookseller's  concoction  from  his  Prologue  and  Epilogue  to  **  Amboyna** 
of  1673 ;  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue  to  "The  Indian  Queen,^*  assigned  without 
any  authority  to  Dryden,  and  doubtless  Sir  Robert  Howard's,  who  wrote  the 
play  with  some  assistance  from  Dryden;  and  a  second  Epilogue  to  Lee's 
"Mithridates,"  when  acted  in  1681,  and  the  Epilogue  to  Southeme's  "Disap- 
pointment," which  have  both  been  mistakenly  printed  by  Scott  as  Dryden's. 

It  has  been  a  principal  object  in  this  edition  to  correct  and  purify  the  text 
of  Dryden's  poetry,  which  in  the  course  of  time  has  suffered  from  very  many 
misprints  and  small  changes  by  successive  editors.  Most,  but  not  all,  of  the 
corrections  made  of  preceding  editors'  texts  are  mentioned  in  the  notes.  The 
whole  number  of  these  small  corrections  is  very  considerable.  The  importance 
cf  corrections  of  this  sort  will  not  be  judged  by  the  smallness  of  the  change  for 
tlie  worse  introduced  by  carelessness  or  design.  The  word  epocka,  which  appears 
in  all  modem  editions  in  a  line  of  "  Astrsea  Redux  "  (108), 

"In  story  chasms,  in  epocha  mistakes," 

ttifl  ni^hich  has  been  cited  by  Archbishop  Trench  as  a  Dryden  peculiarity,*  was  not 
Dryden's  word.     He  wrote  epoches^  the  plural  of  epoche^  the  Greek  word,  and  as 

*  "  English,  Past  and  Present,"  p.  60. 
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proper  as  epitome.     There  is  an  instance  of  epoche  (spelt  epochee)  in  Cleaveland's 

poetry : 

*'  Howe'er^  since  we're  delivered,  let  there  be 
From  this  flood  too  another  epochee. " 

The  change  of  one  letter  deprives  us  of  an  old  appropriate  poetical  word  sheer^ 

and  substitutes  the  commonplace  word  steer^  in   a  line  of   "Annus  Mirabilis" 

(stanza  78) : 

"So  thick,  our  navy  scarce  could  sheer  their  way." 

All  Dryden*s  modem  editors  have  turned  the  following  line  (436)  of  **  Absalom 
and  Achitophel "  into  a  question  ; 


« >' 


Tis  afler  God's  own  heart  to  cheat  his  heir  ; " 

substituting  IsU  for  Dryden's  '  Tis,  placing  a  note  of  interrogation  at  the  end,  and 
making  the  passage  incoherent.  It  is  Achitophel  speaking  wickedly,  not  the  poet 
propounding  truth. 

The  meaning  of  a  line  in  "  The  Hind  and  the  Panther  "  (part  I,  line  391), 
where  herds  means  cattle-keepers  and  not  cattle,  is  altered  to  nonsense  by  editors 
who  liave  turned  the  small  word  the  at  the  beginning  into  their: 

*'The  diligence  of  careful  herds  below." 

Distinction  and  meaning  are  completely  lost  by  the  editors'  change  of  laughed 
into  lashed  in  a  line  on  the  ancient  Satirists,  in  an  Address  to  Mr.  Higden, 
translator  of  Juvenal ; 

**  They  durst  not  rail  perhaps,  they  laughed  at  least." 

When  Dryden  apostrophizes  the  Marquis  of  Winchester  in  an  epitaph  as 

"  Ark  of  thy  age's  faith  and  loyalty," 

the  change  of  one  letter  in  ark  has  turned  the  line  into  nonsense  in  every  modem 
edition,  in  which  is  read 

*^  Ask  qI  thy  age's  faith  and  loyalty." 

In  another  epitaph,  that  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Taston  of  Norfolk,  the  wordy7r  has 
been  changed  to  mix,  to  the  spoiling  of  the  following  line,  in  all  modem  editions  : 

"  Twas  gold  too  fine  to  fix  without  allay." 
In  Dryden's  Prologue  to  Shadwell's  play  "The  True  Widow,"  a  line 

**  His  cruse  ne'er  fails,  for  whatsoe'er  he  spends," 
is  spoilt  by  changing  cruse  into  cause. 
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An  old  word  dop^  used  by  Dryden  in  his  Epilogue  to  Banks's  play  **  The 
Unhappy  Favourite,"  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  editions,  but  pop  has 
taken  its  place  : 

**  We  act  by  fits  and  starts,  like  drowning  men. 
But  just  peep  up,  and  then  dop  down  again," 

A  classical  phrase  of  Dryden,  following  Latin  authors,  in  his  Dedication  of 
"Palamon  and  Arcite"  to  the  Duchess  of  Ormond,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
devotion  of  the  Irish  to  her  husband's  family  (lines  58,  59), 

*'  The  sturdy  kerns  in  due  subjection  stand, 
Nor  hear  the  reins  in  any  foreign  hand," 

is  completely  lost  in  all  modem  editions  by  the  substitution  of  bear  for  hear. 
And  yet  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  least  must  have  known  that  Horace  placed  the 
horse's  ear  in  his  mouth,  and  that  Virgil  made  a  chariot  hear  the  rems. 

These  are  a  few  instances  of  corruptions  of  Dryden's  text  rectified  in  this  edition. 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  is  the  last  important  edition  of  Dryden,  as  it  is  indeed  still 
the  only  general  collection  of  his  works  :  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  that  dis- 
tinguished man  did  not  give  as  much  pains  to  the  purification  of  Dryden's  text 
as  he  did  to  his  excellent  biography  and  to  the  notes  which  enrich  the  edition. 

The  text  has  been  revised  for  this  edition  by  a  carefiil  examination  of  the  original 
and  early  editions  of  all  the  poems.  These  are  generally  very  correctly  printed :  but 
misprints  of  course  must  sometimes  occur ;  and  in  one  or  two  cases  I  may  have 
been  misled  by  an  original  misprint.  There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  word  courtier  which  I  have  printed  in  line  325  of  "  Eleonora,"  following 
the  original  edition.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Wright,  since 
p.  432  of  this  volume  was  printed,  that  the  word  stewedy  for  which  editors  have 
substituted  rudey  was  an  original  misprint  for  starved ;  and,  as  Dryden  would 
probably  have  written  sterved,  as  he  has  done  elsewhere,  it  is  probable  that  sterved 
is  the  correct  reading. 

The  spelling  adopted  in  this  edition  is  generally  modem  spelling  :  but  there 
are  instances  in  which  the  spelling  of  Dryden's  time  is  preserved,  not  only  where 
it  is  needed  for  rhyme  or  metre,  but  also  where  the  old  spelling  is  recommended  by 
etymological  considerations,  and  where  it  is  not  altogether  strange  and  repulsive  : 
shipwrack,  interessed,  thrid,  justle,  just  iox  joust y  are  a  few  such  instances,  j^i 
reminds  me  of  another  striking  instance  of  corruption  of  text  by  change  of  a  single 
letter.  The  universal  joy  of  Athens,  when  filled  for  the  great  combat  between 
Palamon  and  Arcite,  is  described  by  Dryden  in  glowing  language  : 

"Twas  justing  all  the  day  and  love  at  night :  " 
every  editor  twrns  justing  mio  jesting  i^ook  3,  line  431). 
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Dryden's  spelling  often  vacies,  and  I  have  sometimes  followed  him  in  hk 
varieties.  Thus,  to  give  examples  of  one  class,  while  his  ordinary  spellings  tie 
rehearse^  suffice,  proffer,  he  occasionally  spells  reherse,  suffise,  profer,  from  the 
French,  by  which  language  his  English  is  much  affected :  and  I  have  preserved 
these  and  other  varieties  of  spelling.  Authority  and  auctority,  beauteous  and 
beauiiousy  starve  and  sterve,  woodbine  and  woodbind,  are  other  instances  of  variety. 

I  have  had  the  advantage  of  access  to  the  valuable  Notes  on  Dryden  made 
during  a  long  period  of  devotion  to  the  poet's  works  by  the  late  Mr.  T.  Holt 
White,  which  are  in  the  possession  of  his  son,  Mr.  A.  Holt  White,  of  Clementi 
Hall,  Rochford.  My  obligations  to  Mr.  Holt  White  are  much  beyond  the 
few  instances  of  reference  to  him  in  my  notes.  I  have  to  thank  the  Rev. 
Henry  Ward,  the  Rector  of  Aldwincle  St.  Peter's,  Northamptonshire,  for 
obligingly  communicating  to  me  the  correct  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Dryden's 
maternal  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Henry  Pickering,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
entirely  removing  doubt  as  to  Dryden's  birthplace.  The  researches  of  the  same 
clergyman  have  lately  fixed  the  place  and  date  of  the  marriage  of  Dryden's  parents. 
My  thanks  are  also  specially  due  for  aid  and  advice  during  the  preparation  of 
this  edition  to  Mr.  Bolton  Cornev,  the  well-known  critic  and  bibliographer;  to 
Mr.  W.  A.  Wright,  the  lale  Librarian  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  "Cambridge  Shakespeare  ;"  and  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jeremie,  the 
Dean  of  Lincoln,  to  whom,  long  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  this 
edition  of  the  poems  of  "  Glorious  John,"  a  famous  ancient  scholar  Of  Trinity, 
is  gratefully  inscribed  by  the  Editor,  a  member  -and  former  scholar  of  the  same 
College. 

W.  X).  c. 
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E  life  of  Dryden  is  that  of  a  Poet  and  great  Wit  and  Author,  who  mixed  much 
with  the  world  and  exercised  a  sway  over  British  literature  for  certainly  the  last 
thirty  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.     More  popular  and  famous  in  his  life-time 
than  his  greater  contemporary  Milton,  posterity,  which  calmly  and  clearly  judges, 
has  assigned  to  him  a  foremost  place  amopg  British  poets  of  a  rank  second  to 
Milton's.      A  strong,  sharp,  subtle  and  versatile  intellect,  and  a  fine  ear  for 
numhers,  which  with  practice  gave  him  a  matchless  power  of  versification,  are 
Diyden*s  chief  characteristics  of  excellence  as  a  poet     The  self-contained,  self- 
sobsisting  imagination  of  the  greater  Milton  is  wanting.     He  has  more  strength 
and  larger  grasp  of  mind  than  bis  more  polished  and  equable  successor.  Pope,  who 
divides  with  him  suffrages  for  the  superior  place  among  our  classic  poets  of  second 
rank.     The  great  bulk  of  Dryden's  multifarious  works  consists  of  dissertations  on 
criticism  in  prose,  and  of  poetical  translations  and  plays,  the  last  spun,  most  of  them 
rapidly,  from  an  active  and  quickly  working  brain,  and  composed  in  order  to  pro- 
dace  money  necessary  for  the  expenses  of  living  and  with  degrading  adaptation  ,to 
prevailing  tastes  and  feelings.     The  poetical  pieces  of  Dryden  which  are  not  trans- 
lations are  all  more  or  less  occasional,  referring  tr  persons  or  arising  out  of  passing 
political  events,  or  translating  theological  controversy  into  verse  ;  but  the  art  of  a 
master  has  made  this  occasional  poetry  interesting  and  valuable  for  all  time. 
Dryden  stands  at  the  head  of  British  poetical  artists,  as  distinguished  from  those  oi 
high  genius  and  imagination.     He  had  in  youth  made  himself  an  accomplished 
scholar,  -and  had  read  widely.     He  is  an  excellent  prose-writer,  and  he  did  much 
during  forty  years  of  writing,  in  poetry  and  in  prose,  to  settle  and  improve  the 
English  language.     Of  poetical  criticism  he  was  a  master ;  and  in  an  age  which 
undervalued  both,  Shakespeare  and  Milton  were  the  objects  of  his  reverential 
admiration.      The  conceits  of   Donne  and   Cowley  which  fascinated  his  youth 
were  soon  thrown  off  by  his  masculine  intellect ;  and  he  obtained  an  easy  supe- 
riority over  his  elder  contemporaries  Denham  and  Waller,  whose  smooth  and 
skilful  numbers  helped  to  make  his  poetical  education,  and  to  whom  he  has 
often  in  ^rong  language  declared  his  obligations.     He  gave  British  poetry  a  new 
daractcr  and  direction  beyond  the  drama,  which  he  himself  cultivated  with  inferior 
success,  more  as  a  convenience  than  from  the  love  of  it ;  and  beyond  love^verses, 
degies,  odes,  -and  complimentary  addresses,  which  he  also  practised  and  excelled 
in.    He  placed  Satire  on  a  pinnacle  in  our  literature,  and  he  is  the  greatest  satirist 
of  British  poetry.     As  a  reasoner  in  verse  he  is  unrivalled.     His  two  great  Odes 
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of  St.  Cecilia's  Day  maintain  pre-eminence  in  that  class  of  poetry.  Of  his  cc 
poraries,  setting  aside  Milton,  whom  his  age  did  not  appreciate  and  whom  w 
back  to  as  standing  above  and  apart,  and  Butler,  an  eccentric  specialty  of 
who  was  let  starve  by  those  whom  his  wit  delighted,  there  could  be  no  ri\ 
Dryden  among  contemporary  poets.  Most  of  these  were  noblemen  and  gent 
who  wrote  at  ease,  as  Dorset,  Roscomon,  Rochester,  Buckingham,  Mid 
Etherege,  and  Sedley:  Otway,  Southerne,  Congreve  and  Wycherley,  wer< 
matists ;  Duke  was  a  mere  imitator  of  Dryden ;  and  the  more  vigorous  Ol 
who  died  young,  before  his  powers  were  fully  developed  or  fully  showr 
obviously  made  Dryden  his  stvAy.^y^ 

John  Dryden  was  bom  on  the  9m  of  August,  163 1,  at  Aldwincle,  a  villi 
Northamptonshire  near  Thrapstone  and  Oundle.  Aldwincle  consists  o 
parishes,  All  Saints  and  St.  Peter's,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  th 
poet  was  bom  in  Aldwincle  All  Saints,  and  in  the  parsonage-house  of  that  \ 
His  parents  were  Erasmus  Dryden,  third  son  of  Sir  Erasmus  Dryden,  ba 
of  Canons  Ashby,  Northamptonshire,  and  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  : 
Pickering,  rector  of  Aldwincle  All  Saints,  a  younger  son  of  Sir  C 
Pickering,  knight,  of  Tichmarsh,  Northamptonshire.  It  has  been  lately  ascer 
that  the  marriage  of  Dryden's  parents  was  celebrated  on  October  21,  1630, 
church  of  Pilton,  a  village  near  Aldwincle.*  The  establishment  of  the  date  < 
marriage  places  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  poet,  bom  in  August  1631,  was  the 
child  of  his  parents.  He  was  the  eldest  of  a  very  large  family,  fourteen  in  nu 
who  were  all  alive  when  the  father  died  in  1654.  It  has  been  lately  ascer 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  the  Rev.  '. 
Pickering,  Dryden's  matemal  grandfather,  that  he  became  rector  of  Aid  wine 
Saints  in  1 597.  All  previous  biographers,  following  Malone,  who  relied  or 
is  now  proved  to  be  a  very  incorrect  account  of  the  inscription,  have  said  tl 
did  not  become  rector  until  i647.t  The  difference  is  of  consequence  in  com 
with  the  tradition  of  Dryden's  birth  in  the  parsonage-house  of  Aldwincle  All  5 
If  the  grandfather  was  not  rector  till  1647,  why  should  Dryden  have  been  b 
that  parsonage-house  in  1631  ?  Malone  suggested  by  way  of  conjecture  Xht 
Pickering  might  at  that  date  have  been  curate.  There  is  now  no  difiici 
accepting  the  tradition  of  Dryden's  place  of  birth,  which  has  been  always  s 

*  The  Rev.  Henry  Ward,  the  present  rector  of  Aldwincle  St.  Peter's,  discovered  the  e 
the  marriage  of  Dryden's  parents  in  the  Pilton  register,  and  published  the  information  in  ' 
and  Queries,"  Second  Series,  vol.  xiL  p.  207  (1861).  The  name  of  the  bridegroom  is  spelt  E 
in  the  renter. 

t  The  mformation,  correcting  the  old  story,  has  been  kindly  given  me  by  the  Rev.  Henrj 


this  church  .  .  .  the  space  of  4oty  yeares,  who  departed  this  life  the  .  .  day  of  Septembi 
aged  75."  In  this  epitaph  as  previously  printed,  ten  was  substituted  for  4oty,  16^7  for  16 
73  for  75.  Mr.  Ward  tells  me :  "  The  inscription  is  only  Icgibli'  when  tnc  sun  is  shinir 
particular  time  of  the  day,  but  is  then  tolerably  clear." 
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The  room  in  the  parsonage-house  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  born  has  been 
^dwwn  uninterruptedly  from  his  birth  till  the  present  time.     No  register  of  births 
fcr  the  parish  of  Aldwincle  All  Saints  can  be  found  older  than  1650 ;   positive 
;  proof  that  Dryden  was  bom  in  that  parish  is  therefore  wanting.     His  birth  is  not 
registered  in  the  registry-book,  which  exists,  of  the  other  parish,  Aldwincle  St 
Peter's.     Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  he,  his  mother's  first  child,  should  have 
been  bom  in  the  house  of  her  parents,  who  were  then  old,  the  father  being  sixty- 
nine.   Dryden  mentions  in  the  Postscript  to  his  "  Virgil"  that  he  was  bom  in  a  village 
bdonging  to  Lord  Exeter,  in  whose  house  at  Burghley  he  translated  the  Seventh 
Book  of  the  ^Eneid  ;  and  the  industry  of  Malone  having  discovered  that  Lord 
Exeter's  property  at  Aldwincle  lay  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter's  and  not  in  that  of 
An  Saints,  an  additional  doubt,  which  may  now  be  disregarded,  had  arisen  as  to 
the  exact  place  of  Dryden's  birth.     It  may  be  presumed  that  all  that  Dryden  knew 
of  Lord  Exeter's  property  to  which  he  refers  is  that  it  was  in  Aldwincle. 

An  ancestor  of  the  poet,  also  John  Dryden  by  name,  had  come  from  Cumberland 
early  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  acquired  the  estate  of  Canons  Ashby  in 
Northamptonshire,  by  marriage  with  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  John  Cope, 
knight  The  Drydens  and  the  Pickerings,  near  neighbours,  were  connected  by 
marriage  before  the  union  of  the  poet's  parents.  Sir  John  Pickering,  elder  brother 
of  the  clergyman  Henry  who  was  Dryden's  maternal  grandfather,  had  married  a 
sister  of  Dryden's  father,  Erasmus  Dryden.  The  eldest  son  of  this  marriage  was 
Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  baronet,  who  was  therefore  Dryden's  first  cousin.  Sir 
Gilbert  was  made  a  baronet  by  Charles  the  First,  and  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
judges  at  his  trial,  but  did  not  sit  on  the  day  on  which  sentence  was  given.  He  was 
high  in  Cromwell's  favour,  was  Chamberlain  to  the  Protector,  and  one  of  his  Peers. 
The  Drydens  and  the  Pickerings  were  all  on  the  popular  side  in  the  great  Church 
and  State  stru^les  with  Charles  the  First.  Sir  Erasmus  Dryden,  the  poet's  grand- 
father, had  been  imprisoned,  when  he  was  more  than  seventy,  for  refusing  the 
payment  of  loan-money  to  Charles  the  First.  *  Sir  John  Dryden,  successor  of  Sir 
Erasmus  and  the  poet's  uncle,  was  a  strong  Puritan ;  he  is  accused  by  a  Church 
champion  of  having  turned  the  chancel  of  his  church  at  Canons  Ashby  into  a  barn 
and  the  body  of  it  into  a  corn-chamber.  Erasmus,  the  poet's  father,  who  was  a 
justice  of  the  peace  for  Northamptonshire,  was  probably  a  "  committee-man  "  of  the 
Commonwealth  times,  either  for  ejecting  ministers  or  sequestrating  delinquents' 
estates,  perhaps  for  both  duties. 

"And  Bayes  was  of  committee-man's  flesh  and  blood," 

Is  one  of  several  sneering  allusions  by  Dryden's  bitter  adversaries  of  later  days, 

*  See  note  on  a  pa&sage  referring  to  this  imprisonment  in  Dryden's  Epistle  to  his  cousin,  John 
Driden,  in  p.  32^.  "Your  generous  p-andsire, '  there  eulogized  by  Dryden,  is  Sir  Erasmus  Dryden, 
speh  Drutton  in  Rushworth's  "Historical  Collections"  (i.  473),  and  not  Sir  Robert  Bevile,  the 
cousin's  maternal  grandfather,  as  Malone  jessed,  and  as  succeeding  editors  and  biographers  have 
followed  him  in  stating.     I  owe  this  correction  to  Mr.  Holt  White's  MS.  notes. 
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when  he  was  a  Court  champion  and  a  Roman  Catholic.  Another  called  him  **  a 
bristled  Baptist  bred,"  turning  to  account  for  retaliation  his  own  language  on  the 
Baptists  in  "  The  Hind  and  the  Panther." 

\  Dryden's  early  education  before  he  went  to  Westminster  next  to  nothing  is 
nown.  In  the  inscription  on  the  monument  in  Tichmarsh  church  erected  by 
Dryden's  fond  cousin,  Mrs.  Creed,  it  is  recorded  that  it  was  the  boast  of  Tichmarsh 
that  there  he  was  "  bred  and  had  his  first  learning."  This  is  all  that  is  known. 
His  father  resided  at  Tichmarsh,  and  is  described  as  of  Tichmarsh  in  the  letters- 
patent  of  1670  making  Dryden  poet-laureate.  It  is  not  known  when  Dryden 
entered  Westminster  School.  He  was  a  King's  scholar,  and  he  left  Westminster 
in  1650  with  a  scholarship  for  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  entered  at 
Trinity,  May  18,  1650 ;  he  matriculated  July  16 ;  and  he  was  elected  a  scholar  of 
the  College  on  the  Westminster  foundation  October  2,  165a  <^^ 

There  exists  no  particular  information  as  to  his  life  at  Westminster.  His  works 
give  abundant  proof  that  he  must  have  been  diligent  in  youth  and  laid  in  at  school 
a  large  stock  of  classical  knowledge.  Late  in  life,  more  than  forty  years  after  he 
left  Westminster,  he  dedicated  to  his  old  master,  Dr.  Busby,  his  translation  of  the 
Fifth  Satire  of  Persius  :  he  says  at  that  time  that  he  remembers  having  translated 
the  Third  Satire  as  a  Thursday  night's  exercise  at  Westminster,  and  he  mentions, 
among  other  reasons  for  dedicating  one  of  the  Satires  to  Dr.  Busby,  his  obligations 
to  him  for  the  best  part  of  his  own  education  and  of  that  of  two  sons,  and  his 
having  ** received  from  him  the  first  and  truest  taste  of  Persius."  There  are 
extant  two  letters  of  Dryden  to  Busby  about  his  sons  when  they  were  at  West- 
minster, written  in  1 682,  very  graceful  in  their  language  of  gratitude  and  deference 
to  his  old  master.  South  and  Locke  were  among  Dryden's  contemporaries  at 
Westminster,  but  there  is  no  sign  through  his  life  of  intercourse  or  acquaintance 
with  either ;  and  Locke  was  afterwards  the  medical  attendant,  secretary,  and 
friend  of  Shaftesbury,  whom  Dryden  fiercely  assailed  and  recklessly  reviled. 

A  poem  written  by  Dryden  was  published  before  he  left  Westminster.  The 
untimely  death  in  1649  of  a  very  promising  young  nobleman  who  had  been 
educated  at  Westminster,  Lord  Hastings,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, produced  a  large  number  of  elegies  from  youths  still  at  Westminster, 
from  many  who  had  left,  and  from  others  :  Denham,  Herrick,  and  Marvd, 
all  three  already  known  as  poets,  were  among  those  who  joined  in  poetical 
lamentation.  Thirty-three  elegies  were  collected  and  published  in  1650  by 
Richard  Brome  with  the  title  "  Lacrymse  Musarum,  the  Tears  of  the  Muses ; 
exprest  in  Elegies  written  by  divers  persons  of  nobility  and  worth  upon  the 
death  of  Henry  Lord  Hastings,  only  son  of  the  Right  Honourable  Ferdinando, 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  heir-general  of  the  high-bom  Prince  George,  Duke  of 
Clarence,  brother  to  King  Edward  the  Fourth."  The  chief  interest  of  this 
curious  little  volume  now  consists  in  its  containing  Dryden's  first  poem,  which, 
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though  of  anything  but  saperior  excellence,  is  inferior  to  few  of  its  companions, 
and  better  than  many  of  them.  Gray,  who  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Dryden, 
is  reported  by  Mason  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  this  first  poem  did 
not  give  the  slightest  promise  of  future  excellence,  and  seemed  to  show  want 
of  ear  for  versification.  The  poem  is  undoubtedly  stiff,  laboured,  and  pedantic. 
It  must  be  judged,  however,  as  the  production  of  a  youth  of  eighteen,  saturated 
with  Latin  and  Greek,  and  set  on  imitating  the  metaphysical  conceits  ol  Donne 
and  Cowley,  who  were  then  in  fashion  and  bad  impressed  his  young  intellect. 

Not  very  much  more  is  known  of  Dryden  at  Cambridge  than  of  his  life  at 
Westminster.  A  short  poem,  his  second  known  piece,  being  a  few  complimentary 
lines  addressed  to  a  young  friend,  John  Hoddesdon,  and  printed  at  the  beginning 
of  a  little  volume  of  yeligious  poetry  by  Hoddesdon,  called  "  Sion  and  Parnassus," 
was  published,  and  probably  also  written,  soon  after  he  commenced  residence 
at  Cambridge.  Hoddesdon's  little  volume  was  published  in  1650^  and  the  lines 
of  pnuse  are  signed  **Jobn  Dryden,  ©f  Trinity  C."  The  style  of  these  lines  \s 
perhaps  a  little  less  constrained  than  that  of  the  poem  on  Lord  Hastings :  btit 
classical  allusions  predominate. 

There  is  a  record  in  the  archives  of  Trinity  College  of  Dryden's  being  in 
disgrace  in  the  second  year  of  his  undergraduateship,  It  is  written  in  the  College 
Conclusion  Book>  July  19,  1652,  that  "his  crime  was  his  disobedience  to  the 
Vice-Mastfer,  and  his  contumacy  in  taking  of  his  punishment  inflicted  by  him." 
The  occasion  and  nature  of  the  disobedience  are  not  explained.  The  punishment 
assigned  by  the  College  was  "that  Dryden  be  put  out  of  commons  for  a  fortnight 
at  least,  and  that  he  go  not  out  of  the  College  during  the  time  aforesaid, 
excepting  to  sermons,  without  express  leave  from  the  Master  or  Vice-Master,  and 
that  at  the  end  of  the  fortnight  he  read  a  confession  of  his  crime  in  the  Hall  at 
dinner-time  at  the  three  Fellows*  tables.'*  This  is  really  the  whole  of  what  is 
known  of  his  College  life  beyond  dates  of  formal  academic  acts.  He  took  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  January  1654.  He  did  not  become  a  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  and  he  did  not  take  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  Cambridge ; 
he  is  said,  however,  to  have  continued  to  reside  at  Cambridge  till  about  the  middle 
J1657,  when  he  was  nearly  ripe  for  a  Master's  degree, 
[is  father  died  in  June  1654.  The  property  to  which  he  succeeded  was  small, 
iut  probably  sufficient  to  keep  a  single  man  in  decency.  He  acquired  under  his 
ither's  will  two-thirds  of  the  income  of  a  small  estate  at  Blakesley,  near  Canons 
Ashby  and  Tichmarsh,  the  other  third  being  left  to  his  mother  for  her  life.  On 
her  death,  in  1676,  the  whole  income  of  the  estate  became  his.  Malone,  who  made 
very  minute  inquiries  and  calculations,  represents  the  whole  income  of  the  little 
Blakesley  property  as  sixty  pounds  a  year.  Dryden's  portion  of  forty  pounds 
Malone  considers  equivalent  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  he  wrote.      Dryden  is  said  to  have  returned  to  Cambridge  after 
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his  father's  death,  and  to  hare  continued  to  reside  there  for  nearly  three  years. 
His  heart  was  touched  during  this  time  with  love  for  a  cousin,  Honor,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Dryden,  and  sister  of  the  cousin  John  to  whom  late  in  life  he 
addressed  an  Epistle,  which  is  one  of  his  best  smaller  poems.  A  letter  written 
by  Drydgn  to  this  lady  in  1655  is  preserved,  which  passionately  mingles  poetry  with 
prose.  Jm\.  has  been  always  matter  of  surprise  that  Dryden  neither  obtained  a 
fellowsflp  in  the  College  of  which  he  was  a  scholar,  nor  took  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts.  Malone,  who  is  the  authority  for  the  statement  that  he  continued  to 
reside  at  Cambridge  after  his  father's  death  till  1657,  gives  no  sufficient  proof,  it 
any  at  all ;  and  it  would  be  easier  to  explain  both  circumstances,  if  he  quitted 
Cambridge  on  the  death  of  his  father.  As  to  his  not  taking  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  this  would  probably  be  explained,  as  he  was  not  a  Fellow,  by  the  expense, 
which  would  have  been  greater  for  Dryden,  in  consequence  of  his  inheritance  from 
his  father.  The  ancient  statutes  of  the  University  required  any  one  possessed  of 
any  estate,  annuity,  or  certain  income  for  life  amounting  to  £,2(i  13J.  ^.  to  pay 
;f  8  6j.  4^/.  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  fees  for  any  degree ;  and  these  for  the 
M.  A.  degree  for  one  not  a  Fellow  of  a  College  would  be  as  much.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  Dryden  with  his  income  of  forty  pounds  might  be  unable,  or  might 
not  care,  to  incur  the  expense  of  this  degree. 

Shadwell,  in  his  scurrilous  reply  to  Dryden's  "Medal,"  taunts  Dryden  with 
having  left  Cambridge  in  shame  after  receiving  chastisement  from  some  young 
nobleman  whom  he  had  slandered  : 

"  At  Cambridge  first  your  scurrilous  vein  began, 
Where  saucuy  you  traduced  a  nobleman, 
Who  for  that  crime  rebuked  you  on  the  head, 
And  you  had  been  expelled,  had  you  not  fled." 

But  there  is  not  the  slightest  confirmation  anywhere  else  of  this  story,  and  had 
there  been  any  such  cause  for  Dryden's  leaving  Cambridge,  more  would  most  cer- 
tainly have  been  known  of  it.  It  is  unlikely  on  the  other  hand  that  so  specific  an 
imputation  should  be  wholly  baseless  ;  and  the  story  may  be  an  incorrect  and  exag- 
gerated version  of  the  cause  of  Dryden's  college -trouble  in  1652.  There  is  no  sign 
in  his  many  writings,  or  in  what  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  of  fondness  for 
Cambridge,  or  renewed  intercourse  with  his  old  College  and  University.  One  soli- 
tary reference  is  in  his  "  Life  of  Plutarch,"  published  in  1683,  where  he  mentions 
having  read  that  author  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  **to  which  foundation," 
he  then  adds,  "I  gratefully  acknowledge  a  great  part  of  my  education."  No 
inference  on  the  other  hand  can  be  drawn  as  to  altered  feeling  from  the  often- 
guote4  lines  of  one  of  his  Prologues  spoken  at  Oxford : 

*'  Oxford  to  him  a  dearer  name  shall  be 
Than  his  own  mother-university. 
Thebes  did  his  green  unknowing  youth  engage  ; 
He  chooses  Athens  in  his  riper  age." 
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For  it  was  characteristic  of  Dryden  to  flatter  when  he  desired  to  please,  and  run 
riot  in  praise  if  it  suited  his  purpose  of  the  moment ;  and  a  letter  of  his  to  John 
Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester,  is  preserved,  in  which  he  avows  the  insincerity  of  other 
similar  flattering  addresses  to  an  Oxford  audience.     Sending  Rochester  copies  oi  a 
Prologue  and  Epilogue  written  for  Oxford  in  1673,  he  says,   **  I  hear  they  have 
succeeded,  and  by  the  event  your  lordship  will  judge  how  easy  'tis  to  pass  anything 
UDOO  an  University,  and  what  gross  flattery  the  learned  will  endure." 
jSSryden  appears  to  have  taken  up  his  residence  in  London  about  the  middle  of 
■fte  year  1657.     Oliver  Cromwell  was  then  in  the  height  of  power,  strongly  estab- 
lished as  Protector,  having  lately  refused  for  the  second  time  the  title  of  King.    The 
second  Protectoral  constitution  had  been  newly  made,  by  which  a  second  House 
was  created,  and  Cromwell  was  charged  with  the  nomination  of  its  members  for  life. 
All  Dryden's  relations  were  Cromwellites,  and  his  cousin  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering  was 
prominent  and  influential.     He  was  one  of  the  Peers  nominated  by  Cromwell  in 
the  following  year,  1658.     Shadwell  says,  in  "The  Medal  of  John  Bayes,"  that 
Dryden  was  clerk  to  Sir  Gilbert  when  he  began  London  life.      It  is  veiy  probable 
that  he  lived  for  a  time  with  Sir  Gilbert,  or  improved  his  scanty  income  by  working 
under  him  for  some  remuneration.     On  the  death  of  Cromwell,  September  3,  1658, 
Dryden  wrote  his  first  poem  of  mark,   **  Heroic  Stanzas  "  in  memory  and  praise  of 
the  Protector.     He  had  not  published,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  written  any 
poetry,  since  his  two  school  and  college  efforts  of  1650.      The  superiority  of  his 
poem  on  Cromwell  is  very  considerable.     He  was  now  in  his  twenty- eighth  year. 
Dryden  did  not  blossom  j-oung  as  a  poet,  and  even  now  the  flower  was  developed 

slowly, 

"  Great  Dryden  did  not  early  {^eat  appear, 
Faintly  distinguished  in  his  thirtieth  year. "  * 

Dryden's  poem  in  praise  of  Cromwell  was  published  in  conjunction  v^ith  two  other 
poetical  eulogies  by  Waller,  an  elder  poet  of  established  fame,  and  by  "Mr.  Sprat 
of  Oxford,"  who  was  his  junior,  and  who  came  to  be  Dean  of  Westminster  and 
Bishop  of  Rochester.  When  these  poems  were  published,  a  few  months  after 
Cromwell's  death,  there  was  every  appearance  that  his  son  Richard  was  firmly 
seated  as  his  successor,  and  the  hopes  of  a  Stuart  restoration  were  at  the  lowest. 
But  a  sudden  unexpected  change  came  over  the  nation  :  in  less  than  eighteen 
months  Charles  the  Second  was  restored ;  and  Dryden  and  Waller  then  sung  the 
praises  of  Charles  and  the  wickedness  of  all  who  had  rebelled  against  his  father 
and  murdered  him,  and  kept  the  son  out  of  his  rights. 

Dryden's  life  of  forty  years  from  the  Restoration,  when  he  broke  away  from  all 
his  early  associations  into  enthusiastic  loyalty,  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
three  portions.     The  first  will  extend  to  the  publication  of  "  Absalom  and  Achito- 

*  Verses  addressed  to  Charles  Montague,  Earl  of  Halifax,  by  Laurence  Eusden,  a  poet- laureate, 
quoted  by  Malone  in  his  Life,  p.  50. 
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phcl  "  near  the  close  of  1681,  when  he  suddenly  emerged  from  his  chief  occupation  - 
of  play -writing  to  appear  in  political  controversy,  and  electrified  the  public  with  '- 
hb  satire  of  matchless  vigour  in  verse  of  consummate  skill.  The  second  ]-)ortion 
will  extend  to  the  Revolution  of  1688,  when  he  ceased  to  hold  the  offices  of  Poet- 
Laureate  and  ^Historiographer  Royal,  which  he  had  received  from  Charles,  and 
losing  all  his  official  income  he  was  forced  to  return  to  play-writing  for  subsistence. 
The  third  and  last  portion  is  from  1688  till  death  ended  his  existence  of  toil  and 
strife  and  fame  on  May  i,  1700.  Though  the  industry  of  subsequent  biographers 
has  made  some  considerable  addition  to  the  stock  of  materials  from  which  Johnson 
wrote  hb  life  of  Dryden,  the  deficiency  of  information  as  to  the  life  of  one  famous 
so  long  before  his  death  is  still  remarkable,  and  the  names  and  dates  and  order 
of   hb  publications  make  a  large  portion  of  his  biography. 


1660— 1681. 

Three  poems  within  two  years  after  the  Restoration  were  the  fruit  of  Dryden^s 

new-bom  zeal  for  the  restored  King  and  Church.     These  are  **  Astraea  Redux,*' 

written  immediately  after  the  Restoration  in  its  praise,  and  published  in  1660;  a 

•Pan^yric"   addressed  to  the  King  on  his  coronation,  which  took  place  April 

22,  1 661 ;   and  a  complimentary  poem  addressed  to  Clarendon,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 

on  New  Year's  Day,    1662.     There  is  no  possibility  of  reconciling,  satisfactorily  for 

Dryden's  character,    the  political  tone  of  these  poems  and  his  new  politics  with  his 

prabes  of  Cromwell  and  of  all  that  had  led  up  to  Cromwell's  power,  written  but 

eighteen  months  before  the  Restoration.     The  enemies  of  Dryden  may  have  put  a 

forced  and   unfair   interpretation  on  the  following  lines,  in  representing  them  as 

justifying     the   execution  of  Charles  the  First,  and  they  may  co&tain  no  more 

than  a    figurative  illustration  ol  Cromwell's  vigour  in  prosecuting  the  war  to  the 

end  as  contrasted  with  the  dilatory  and  irresolute  proceedings  of  Essex  i 

"  War,  our  consumotion.  was  their  gainful  trade  ;  ^ 
We  inward  bled,  whilst  they  prolonf^ed  our  pain  ; 
He  fought  to  end  our  fighting,  and  assaved 
To  stanch  the  blood  by  breathing  of  the  vein," 

But  the  praise  of  Cromwell's  proceedings  in  the  war  and  of  the  rebellion  itself  is 
unequivocal,  and  the  poem  ends  with  a  declaration  that  Cromwell's  name  would 
stand  as  a  great  example,  to  show 

"How  stranf^ely  high  endeavours  may  be  blessed 
Where  piety  and  valour  jointly  go." 

Immediately  after  the  Restoration,  and  within  eighteen  months,  the  same  poet. 
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a  man  nearly  thirty  years  of  age,  wrote,  in  **  Astraea  Redux,"  of  Charles's  exile 
daring  the  Protectorate : 

"  For  his  long  absence  church  and  state  did  groan  ; 
Madness  the  pulpit,  faction  seized  rfie  throne  ; 
.  Experienced  age  in  deep  despair  was  lost. 

To  see  the  rebel  thrive,  the  loyal  crost." 

And  again  addressing  the  restored  King,  he  said  : 

*'  The  discontented  now  are  only  ihey 
Whose  crimes  before  did  your  just  cause  betray. " 

A  sudden  change  like  this  from  one  extreme  to  another,  attendant  on  triumpli  of 
the  .newly-espoused  cause  over  that  which  the  poet  abandons,  cannot  be  complacently 
regaided.  jforyden  projected  and  sketched  at  this  time  a  play  on  the  subject  of  the 
Duke  of  Ouise  and  the  French  League ;  he  did  not  now  persevere  with  it,  but 
part  of  his  present  work  was  turned  to  use  in  the  play  which  was  published,  twenty 
years  later,  the  joint  work  of  himself  and  Lee,  on  the  same  subject ;  and  the 
language  of  Dryden's  loyal  poems  now  published  shows  that  he  did  not  exaggerate 
the  ardour  of  his  new  loyalty  at  its  birth  when,  in  1683,  in  his  **  Vindication  of 
the  Duke  of  Guise,"  he  said  that  he  had  undertaken  the  subject  immediately 
after  the  Restoration  "  as  the  fairest  way  which  the  Act  of  Indemnity  had  then 
left  us  of  setting  forth  the  rise  of  the  late  Rebellion,  and  by  exploding  the  villanies 
of  it  upon  the  stage  to  precaution  posterity  against  like  errors. " 

His  new  politics  and  the  common  cultivation  of  poetry  probably  combined  to 
connect  Dryden  at  this  time  in  friendship  with  Sir  Robert  Howard,  a  younger  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire,  who  was  of  a  Royalist  family,  and  had  been  constant  to 
the  royal  cause.  A  complimentary  poem  addressed  by  Dryden  to  Sir  Robert  was 
prefixed  to  a  volume  of  poems  published  by  the  latter  sOon  after  the  Restoration. 
This  shows  that  Dryden's  praise  was  already  regarded  as  having  value ;  his 
"Astraea  Redux"  had  probably  been  already  published.  Howard's  volume  began 
with  a  Panegyric  for  the  King,  and  ended  with  another  for  Monk.  One  of 
Shadwell's  malicious  taunts  against  Dryden  in  his  reply  to  "The  Medal"  is  that 
he  lived  at  this  period  indelicately  on  Sir  Robert  Howard's  bounty ;  and  he  also 
taunts  Dryden  with  being  at  this  time  a  drudge  for  Herringman,  who  was  his 
and  Sir  Robert  Howard's  publisher.  Dryden  was  above  actual  want,  but  he 
doubtless  increased  by  writing  his  small  inherited  income.  Through  life  he  wrote  to 
ncrease  his  means,  and  to  do  this  is  no  disgrace.  According  to  the  custom  of  the 
time,  he  mi^t  have  received  from  Howard  a  present  of  money  in  return  for  his 
complimentary  poem  ;  and  the  King  and  Clarendon  doubtless  rewarded  his  praises. 
Servility  to  those  with  whom  he  lived  was  no  part  of  Dryden's  character ;  inde- 
pendence and  pride  were  strangely  mixed  with  his  tendency  to  flattery  in  writing, 
and  often  spoilt  his  eager  pursuit  of  his  own  interest.     He  regarded  him&el/  as 
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the  social  equal  of  Sir  Robert  Howard,  held  up  his  head  before  him,  and  some 
years  later  in  a  literary  controversy  treated  him  with  asperity  and  some  disdain. 
He  had  in  the  meantime  become  the  husband  of  Sir  Robert  Howard's  sister. 

Dryden  was  married  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard  in  St.  Swithin's  Church, 
London,  on  the  ist  of  December,  1663.  The  marriage  was  by  licence,  .and  it  is 
expressly  mentioned  that  it  was  with  the  consent  of  the  lady's  father,  the  Earl  of 
Berkshire,  though,  as  she  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  the  father's  consent  was 
not  necessary.  Dryden  is  described  in  the  entry  in  the  register  as  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Clement  Danes :  the  lady  is  described  as  of  the  parish  of  St  Martin's, 
in  which  was  Berkshire  House.  The  express  mention  of  the  father's  consent 
disproves  any  inference  from  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  in  the  church  of  a 
parish  to  which  neither  bride  nor  bridegroom  belonged  that  it  was  clandestine. 
The  marriage,  however,  probably  took  place  under  circumstances  not  happy  and 
auspicious.  There  are  many  broad  insinuations  in  the  printed  productions  of 
Dryden's  many  assailants  against  the  purity  of  his  wife's  character  before  her 
marriage :  and  one  distinctly  taunts  him  with  having  been  hectored  into  marriage 
by  the  lady's  brothers  in  order  to  save  her  character.  A  letter,  which  time  has 
revealed,  written  by  Dryden's  wife  before  her  marriage  to  a  licentious  young 
nobleman,  the  second  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  places  it  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that 
she  had  an  intrigue  with  him  before  her  marriage.*  It  is  hardly  likely  that,  if 
her  character  had  been  unsullied,  she  would  have  married  Dryden,  who,  though 
of  good  family,  was  poor,  and  living  by  his  pen.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they 
were  an  ill-assorted  pair,  and  that  the  marriage  was  unhappy.  The  wife's  temper 
was  fitful  and  violent ;  and  her  latter  years  were  clouded  with  insanity.  She  was 
not  a  congenial  companion  by  intellect  for  Dryden.  It  is  difficult  in  such  cases  to 
distinguish  entirely  cause  and  effect,  or  to  determine  accurately  the  faults  of  both 
sides.  A  wife  of  softer  temper  and  more  sympathizing  mind  might  have  saved  the 
poet  from  seeking,  after  daily  literary  labour,  pleasure  and  excitement  beyond  his 
home,  and  might  have  refined  and  purified  his  character.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
better  man,  or  one  of  another  temperament,  might  have  raised  the  wife  and  made 
her  happier.  Dryden  was  a  libertine.  A  beautiful  actress,  Ann  Reeve,  was  noto- 
riously for  many  years  his  mistress.  The  husband  and  wife  had  one  strong  tie  in 
a  merit  common  to  both,  love  of  their  children.  Dryden's  letters  give  striking 
proofs  of  his  warm  self-denying  affection  for  his  ions,  and  there  are  two  extant 
letters  of  Lady  Elizabeth  showing  deficient  cultivation,  but  charming  in  their 
artless  manifestation  of  maternal  tenderness  and  care. 

Dryden  gained  some  addition  to  his  means  by  this  marriage.     In  his  dedication 

•  Letters  of  Philip,  second  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  1829,  p.  95.  This  Earl  of  Chesterfield  was 
many  years  afterwards  a  patron  of  Dryden,  and  the  Georgics  were  dedicated  to  him  in  the 
Translation  of  Virgil.  The  same  volume  of  letters  added  two  letters  of  Drj'den  on  the  subject 
of  this  dedication  to  the  scanty  stock  of  published  Dryden  letters. 
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the  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy"    prefixed  to  a  second  edition   of   "The  Indian 
Emperor."      The  pieces  of   this  controversy  may  yet  be  read  with   interest, 
especially    Dryden's    larger  portion :    the  quarrel,    on  which   biographers  hav« 
much  dwelt,  has  probably  been  exaggerated.     There  is  incontrovertible  proof  in 
Dryden's  letters  of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  that  he  and  Sir  Robert  Howard  were 
on  terms  of  intimacy  and  affection,  and  that  Howard  was  kind  and  generous  to  him. 
I)ryden*s  eldest  son,  Charles,  was  bom  at  Charlton  in  1665  or  1666. 
y/^f^iYi^  "Annus  Mirabilis,"  published  in  the  beginning  of  1667,  added  considerably 
to  Dryden's  fame.     It  was  the  longest  and  most  elaborate  poem  which  he  had  yet 
produced.     In  this  poem  he  returned  to  the  quatrain  stanzas  which  he  had  used  in 
his  poem  in  praise  of  Cromwell,  and  to  which  the  ear  of  the  poetry-reading  public 
was  familiarized  by  the  "  Gondibert "  of  Davenant.    The  difhcult  stanza  is  managed 
by  Dryden  with  skill,  and  he  shows  in  this  poem   his  mastery  of  the  English 
language.     The  Dutch  war  and  the  deeds  of  the  English  navy  were  subjects  di 
thrilling  interest  at  the  moment ;  his  description  of  the  Fire  of  London  contains 
some  fine  poetry.      The  poem  has  many  passages  of  thought,   tenderness,  and 
dignity,  which  greatly  predominate  over  occasional  disfigurements  of  extravagance 
and  bathos.     Pepys,  who  generally  reflected  the  public  opinion,  says  of  this  poem, 
which   he  bought  and  read   on  February  2,  1667  :  "I  am  very  well  pleased  this 
night  with  reading  a  poem  I  brought  home  with  me  last  night  from  Westminster 
Hall,  of  Dryden's,  upon  the  present  war ;  a  very  good  poemJJ^?^ 
I     Dryden's  comedy  of  "  Secret  Love,  or  the  Maiden  Queen,  '  was  brought  out  at 
the  King's  Theatre  in  March  1667,  and  was  a  great  success.      Nell  Gwyn,  who 
had  lately  begun  as  an  actress,  enchanted  the  audience  in  the  part  of  Florimel. 
Pepys  went  with  his  wife  to  see  the  play  on  March  2,  the  first  night :  the  King 
and  the  Duke  of  York  were  present:   "The  play,"  says  Pepys,   "was  mightily 
commended  for  the  regularity  of  it,  and  the  strain  and  wit ; "  and  of  Nell  Gwyn's 
acting  he  says,  "  I  never  can  hope  to  see  the  like  done  again  by  man  or  woman." 
He  records  a  second  and  a  third  visit  to  the  play  within  the  month,  and  each  time 
renews  in  the  same  strain  his  praises  both  of  the  play  and  of  Nell  Gwyn's  acting. 
The  play  was  published  in  the  following  year  with  a  courtly  Preface,  which  was 
and  was  not  a  dedication  to  the  King :   modesty  prevented  such  a  dedication ; 
but  the  play  "  having  been  owned  in  so  particular  a  manner  by  his  majesty  that 
he  has  graced  it  with  the  title  of  his  play,"  Dryden  annoimced  that  "after  this 
glory  which  it  has  received  from  a  sovereign  prince,"  he  could  not  "send  it  to 
seek  protection  from  any  subject."     Dryden  now  revived  his  first  play,   "The 
Wild  Gallant,"  and  his  established  fame  probably  helped  to  give  it  more  success. 
In  the  autumn  of  1667  "  Sir  Martin  Mar-all,"  a  comedy,  was  brought  out  at  the 
Duke's  Theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.      The  belief  at  the  time  was  that  this 
play,  an  obvious  adaptation  of  Moliere's  "L'Etourdi,"   had  been  reconstructed 
and  made  his  own  by  Dryden  from  a  translation  of  Moliere's  play  by  the  Duke 
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«f  Newcastle.     The  play  was,  however,  called  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's,  and  it 
pablished  m  the  following  year  without  author's  name ;    but,  later,  Dryden 
it  without  dispute   as    one   of  his    own   plays.      Pepys  speaks  of  it, 
1 6,   1667,  as   **a  play  made  by  my  Lord  Duke  of  Newcastle,  but,  as 
Cfdybody  says,  corrected  by  Dryden."     It  was  a  very  successful  comedy:    "I 
laughed  so  in  all  my  life,"  says   Pepys,    "and  at  very  good  wit  therein, 
BOt  fooling ;    the  house  full,   and  in  all  things  of  mighty  content  to  me."     A 
joint  work  of  Dryden  and  Davenant,  "The  Tempest,  or  the  Enchanted  Island," 
t  comedy,    an  alteration    of   Shakespeare's    "  Tempest,"   was   produced  at  the 
Dike's  Theatre  in  November    1667.       Davenant   died    before    the    publication 
of  this  piece  in   1670,  when  it  appeared  with  a  preface  by  Dryden,  in  which 
Ik  qieaks  of   Davenant  as  having    venerated    Shakespeare,    and    having    first 
tng^t    himself   to  admire  him.       Sir.  Walter    Scott  thinks    that   Dryden  had 
little  more  to  do  with  this  alteration  of  Shakespeare  than  to  adapt  Davenant's 
work  to  the  stage  :  but  Dryden's  preface  would  rather  seem  to  mean  that  the  plan 
was  Davenant's,  and  the  writing   chiefly  his  own.     The  new   "Tempest"  can 
only  be  pronounced  a  debasement  of  Shakespeare's  play  to  please  an  ill-judging 
andience.     But  Dryden  himself  duly  valued  the  genius  of  Shakespeare,  and  knew 
his  own  inferiority.    The  plays  of  Shakespeare  were  then  neglected  at  the  theatres ; 
Ben  Jonson  was  a  greater  favourite.     Dryden  endeavoured  persistently  to  amend 
the  popular  judgment  in  this  respect  :  he  had  already  in  his   **  Essay  of  Dramatic 
Poesy"  published  that  eulogium  on  Shakespeare  of  which  Johnson  has  said  that  it 
"  may  stand  as  a  perpetual  model  of  encomiastic  criticism,  exact  without  minute- 
ness, and  lofty  without  exaggeration."     The  altered  "Tempest"  now  appeared  on 
the  stage  with  a  Prologue  from  Dryden's  pen,  containing  a  fine  and  nobly  written 
tribute  to  the  genius  of  Shakespeare.     It  is  in  this  Prologue  that  the  often-quoted 

lines  occur, — 

"  But  Shakespeare's  magic  could  not  copied  be  ; 
Within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  but  he." 

It  was  probably  after  the  production  of  "The  Tempest"  at  the  Duke's 
Theatre,  where  Davenant  presided,  that  Dryden  became  a  retained  writer  under 
contract  for  the  King's  Theatre,  at  which  all  his  own  unassisted  plays  had 
hitherto  appeared,  and  in  fact  a  partner  in  the  Company.  Our  information  as  to 
this  contract  is  derived  from  a  memorial  of  complaint  against  Dryden  by  his 
partners,  addressed,  it  is  presumed,  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  when  Dryden  and 
Lee's  play  of  **CEdipus"  was  about  to  be  brought  out  at  the  Duke's  Theatre 
•ome  ten  years  later.*     It  is  distinctly  stated  in  this  memorial  that  Dryden  con- 

•  A  further  proof  of  this  partnership  is  furnished  by  a  document  published  by  Mr.  J.  Payne 
ColUer  in  1840  in  the  Shakespeare  Society's  Papers,  vol.  iv,  p.  147.  It  is  an  agreement  by  the 
pvtners,  of  wnom  Dryden  appears  as  one  among  ten,  to  repay  a  sum  of  money  lent  by  one 
NidKilas  Burt  for  the  building  of  the  new  theatre,  after  the  destruction  of  the  old  one  by  fire  in 
Jamary  1672.     Mr.  Collier,  in  his  paper,  which  is   called  **  Dryden,   Killigrew,    and   the  first 
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tracted  to  write  three  plays  a  year  for  the  King's  Theatre,  in  consideration  oi 
receiving  a  share  and  a  quarter  of  the  profits  of  the  theatre,  which  were  divided 
into  twelve  shares  and   three   quarters,  and  that  he   received   his  share  of  tilt 
profits  r^[ularly,  amounting  for  some  years  to  £zoo  or  £4/00  on  an  avera^fi^  j- 
though  he  did  not  fulfil  his  part  of  the  contract :   and  so  far  from  writing  thj^d  r 
plays  in  a  year,  not  always  one.     The  ;f  300  or  ;t400  a  year  of  profit  to  Diyden  '" 
would  be  up  to  the  burning  of  the  theatre  in  January  1672 ;   after  that  event  • 
the  memorial  proceeds  to  state  that  the  company  incurred  great  debts  in  building  " 
a  new  house,  **so  that  the  shares  fell  much  short  of  what  they  were  formerly."    • 
"Thereupon,"  say  the  memorialists,  "Mr.  Dryden  complaining  to  the  company 
of  his  want  of  profit,  the  company  was  so  kind  to  him,  that  they  not  only  did 
not  press  him  for  the  plays  which  he  so  engaged  to  write  for  them,  and  for  whidi    " 
he  was  paid  beforehand,  but  they  did  also  at  his  earnest  request  give  him  a  third 
day  for  his  last  new  play,  called  *  All  for  Love  ;  *  and  at  the  receipt  of  the  money  of 
the  said  third  day,  he  acknowledged  it  as  a  gift  and  a  particular  kindness  of  the    - 
company."      "All  for  Love'*  was  brought  out  in  the  beginning  of  1678.     The 
complaint  against  Dryden  was  that  he  gave  the  play  of  "  CEdipus  "  to  the  Duke's 
Company.    The  statement  of  the  memorialists  that  Dryden  did  not  always  produce 
one  play  a  year,  though  he  had  bound  himself  to  produce  three,  is  strictly  true. 
During  the  ten  years,  from  the  end  of  1667  to  the  beginning  of  1678,  he  produced 
but  ten   plays:    "All  for  Love"    being  counted   in   the  number,   and  the  two 
parts  of  "The  Conquest  of  Granada"  as  two  separate  plays  ;  and  an  unfortunate 
production,   "Ladies  k  la  Mode,"  which  did  not  survive  the  first  night  and  was 
never  printed,  being  also  counted.     In  undertaking  to  write  three  plays  a  year, 
Dryden   had   promised  what  was   impossible  ;    less  than  one  a  year  might  have 
been  better  for  his  reputation.      But  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  for  four  years 
from  the  end  of  1667  Dryden  received  ;^300  or  ;£'400  from  the  King*s  Company, 
and  for  six  years  more,  till  the  beginning  of  1678,  a  diminished  income  from  the 
same  quarter,  which  would  probably  not  have  been  less  than  /"zoo  a  year.     The 
expense  of  building  the  new  theatre,  which  was  opened  in  March  1674,  is  stated  ta 
have  been  ;£'4,ooo ;  of  which  Dryden  probably  would  have  had  to  pay  about  ;f  400,, 
he  having  one  share  and  a  quarter  of  the  profits  out  of  twelve  shares  and  three 
quarters. 


Company  which  acted  at  Dniry  Lane  Theatre,"  said  that  he  possessed  several  Prologues  and 
Epilogues  by  Dryden,  some  in  print  and  others  in  manuscript,  which  had  never  been  inserted  in 
any  collection  of  Dryden*s  works,  and  promised  to  copy  them  oat  for  the  Shakespeare  Society's 
next  volume.  But  these  promised  new  Prologues  and  Epilogues  never  appeared.  Mr.  Collier 
furnished  Mr.  R.  Bell,  for  his  edition  of  Dryden's  Poems  of  1854,  ^i'^  *  printed  copy  of  the 
Second  Epilogfue  to  **  The  Duke  of  Guise  "  (see  p.  461  of  this  volume),  which  had  not  been  printed 
by  Scott.  Tfere  is  a  printed  copy  of  this  in  the  British  Museum  Library.  I  applied  to  Mr. 
J.  Payne  Collier  for  information  as  to  other  Prologues  and  Epilogues,  and  conclude  from  his 
repl  v  to  me  that  his  statement  of  1849  was  a  mistake,  except  oidy  as  regard3  tibc  second  Prologue- 
for ''The  Duke  of  Guise." 
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The  first  play  written  for  the  King's  Theatre  under  the  contract  was  "An 
Evening's  Love,  or  the  Mock  Astrologer,"  a  comedy  adapted  from  **Le  Feint 
Astrologue "  of  the  younger  Comeille.  This  was  brought  out  m  June  1668,  and 
was  not  very  successful.  Pepys  did  not  like  it,  nor  did  his  wife  :  the  Secretary 
to  the  Admiralty  thought  it  **  very  smutty,  and  nothing  so  good  as  *  The  Maiden 
Queen'  or  *The  Indian  Emperor'  of  Dryden's  making."  Herringman  the 
publisher  told  Pepys  that  Dryden  himself  called  it  **  but  a  fifth-rate  play."  The 
play  was  dedicated  in  the  usual  strain  of  adulation  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  1668,  the  same  day  on  which  Pepys  mentions  that  his 
wife  went  to  the  theatre  and  •*saw  the  new  play  *  Evening  Love'  of  Dryden's, 
which,  though  the  world  commends,  she  likes  not,"  Evelyn  enters  the  following  m 
hb  EHary :  **To  a  new  play  with  several  of  my  relatives,  *The  Evening  Love,'  a 
foolish  plot  and  very  profiuie  ;  it  aflflicted  me  to  see  how  the  stage  was  degenerated 
tnd  polluted  by  the  licentious  times."  Pepys  mentions  another  play  by  Dryden,  a 
translation  from  the  French,  called  •"  Ladies  k  la  Mode,"  about  which  there 
is  no  other  information,  produced  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  September  1668,  and 
entirely  condemned  on  the  first  and  only  representation.  "So  mean  a  thing," 
says  Pepys,  "as  when  they  came  to  say  it  would  be  acted  again  to-morrow,  both 
he  that  said  it,  Beeson,  and  the  pit  fell  a  laughing,  there  being  this  day  not  a 
quarter  of  the  pit  full."  The  play  never  appeared  again,  and  this  is  the  only 
known  notice  of  it.  We  lose  henceforth  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Pepys's  notices 
of  Dryden's  plays  :  his  valuable  Diary  ends  with  May  1669. 

The  d^^ree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  on  Dryden  in  June  1668,  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  the  King. 

**T3rrannic  Love,  or  the  Royal  Mart)rr,"  a  tragedy,  and  "Almanzor  and 
Almahide,  or  the  Conquest  of  Granada,"  another  tragedy,  in  two  parts,  each  part 
being  a  separate  play,  were  Dryden's  dramatic  productions  of  1669  and  1670^  under 
Ins  agreement  with  the  King's  Theatre.  Nell  Gwyn,  who  had  now  become  the 
King's  mistress,  had  a  prominent  part  in  all  three  plays.  It  was  necessary  to 
dday  the  bringing  out  of  the  first  part  of  "The  Conquest  of  Granada"  until  after 
her  confinement  in  May  1670,  when  she  presented  Charles  with  a  son,  who  was  in 
due  time  made  Duke  of  St.  Alban's.  The  cause  of  delay  is  alluded  to  in  Dryden's 
Epilogue : 

**  And  pity  us,  your  servants,  to  whose  cost, 
In  one  such  sickness  nine  whole  months  are  lost." 

There  is  a  story  that  Charles  became  enamoured  of  Nell  Gwyn  a  year  before, 
then  he  saw  her  as  Valeria,  in  "  Tyrannic  Love  ; "  and  the  time  of  the  birth  oi 
the  Duke  of  St.  Alban's  supports  the  story.  These  heroic  tragedies,  fiill  of  beauties 
II  well  as  faults,  greatly  raised  Dryden's  fame.  The  Maximin  of  "  Tyrannic  Love  " 
and.  the  Almanzor  of  "The  Conquest  of  Granada"  are  tragedy -heroes,  whose 
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heroism  too  often  runs  riot  in  rant ;  and  Dryden  himself  acknowledged,  eleven 
years  later,  in  his  Dedication  of  "The  Spanish  Friar,"  that  some  of  the  verses 
which  he  had  put  into  their  mouths  cried  shame  on  him  for  their  extravagance, 
and  that  he  would  gladly  see  them  burnt.  But  these  extravagances  aided  success 
on  the  stage;  and  the  stilted  heroic  tragedies  were  a  ruling  passion,  to  which 
Dryden  conformed,  and  which  he  in  turn  strengthened.  ** Tyrannic  Love"  was 
published  in  1670,  with  a  dedication  of  the  usual  sort  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
and  the  two  parts  of  **The  Conquest  of  Granada"  in  1672,  with. another  equally 
flattering  dedication  to  the  Duke  of  York.  To  **  The  Conquest  of  Granada"  was 
prefixed  an  Essay  on  heroic  plays,  another  defence  of  rhymes  in  tragedy;  and 
there  was  annexed  to  the  publication  an  Essay  on  the  dramatic  poets  of  the 
last  age,  being  a  defence  of  his  Epilogue  to  the  Second  Part,  in  which  he  had 
claimed  superiority  for  the  dramatic  writers  of  the  time  over  Ben  Jonson  and  others 
of  the  preceding  age.  This  Epilogue  had  exposed  him  to  much  attack.  In  his 
defence  of  the  Epilogue,  Dryden  addresses  himself  principally  to  criticism  of  the 
language  of  Jonson  ;  he  had  a  hard  task  in  defending  himself,  and  his  criticism  is 
almost  entirely  word-picking,  while  his  own  writings  furnish  examples  of  almost  all 
the  faults  which  he  charges  against  Jonson. 

In  August  1670  Dryden  received  the  two  appointments  of  Poet-Laureate  and 
Historiographer  Royal  The  first  had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  friend, 
Sir  William  Davenant,  in  April  1668  ;  and  the  other  had  been  vacant  since  the 
death  of  James  Howell  in  j666.  These  two  appointments  were  now  joined  in  one 
patent,  which  conferred  a  salary  of  ;£'200  a  year,  with  a  butt  of  canary  wine  every 
year  from  the  King's  cellars.  The  salary  was  to  be  paid  to  Dryden  from  Mid- 
summer-day, 1668,  the  next  quarter-day  after  Davenant's  death,  so  that  he  was  to 
liegin  by  receiving  ;£'400  of  arrears.  Malone  and  other  biographers  have  discussed 
probabilities  as  to  which  of  his  numerous  noble  friends  and  patrons  would  most 
have  helped  to  gain  him  this  appointment.  He  could  have  had  no  want  of 
powerful  recommendations  at  Court  :  but  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  fame  which 
he  had  acquired,  and  the  King's  enjoyment  of  his  plays,  were  his  best  helps.  It 
may  be  judged  from  passages  in  Dryden's  writings  that  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  now 
Treasurer  of  the  Household,  who  in  1673  became  Lord  Clifford  and  Lord 
Treasurer,  and  the  Duchess  of  Monmouth,  were  two  of  his  earliest  zealous 
advocates ;  and  he  had  at  this  time  the  friendship  of  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of 
Rochester,  a  literary  arbiter  and  a  favourite  of  Charles. 

The  death  of  Dryden's  mother  in  1670  added  ;^20  to  his  income  from  the 
property  in  Northamptonshire.  The  question  of  Dryden's  pecuniary  means  is 
important  in  his  life  :  and  it  may  now  be  estimated  that  his  hereditary  fortune, 
whatever  he  may  have  acquired  by  his  marriage,  his  profits  from  the  theatre,  from 
publication  of  his  plays,  and  from  dedications,  and  the  salary  of  his  new  appoint- 
ipeiits,  made  up  an  income  of  >f  700  a  year,  more  or  less.     But  the  salary  was 
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irr^;alarly  paid,  and  we  shall  find  that,  in  1684,  it  was  as  much  as  iour  years  in 
arrear.  Between  1670  and  1679,  but  when  is  not  known,  the  King  granted  Dryden 
an  additional  annuity  of  ;^  100.  Sir  Walter  Scott  estimates  tliat^^'yoo  a  year  in 
1670  was  '*  more  adequate  to  procure  all  the  comforts,  and  many  of  the  luxuries, 
of  life  than  thrice  the  amount "  in  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

A  memorable  event  in  Dryden's  literary  life  was  the  bringing  out  at  the  King's 

Theatre,  in  December  167 1,  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  farce  "The  Rehearsal," 

in  which  the  heroic  rhymed  plays  were  ridiculed  and  Dryden  caricatured.     The 

poet  Bayes  of  the  farce  was  Dryden ;  his  dress  and  manners  were  imitated,  his 

favourite  phrases  freely  used,  and  a  number  of  passages  of  his  plays  parodied  : 

Buckingham  is  said  to  have  taken  great  pains  with  the  actor,  Lacey,  to  teach  him 

how  to  recite  certain  passages.*     "The  Rehearsal"  had  been  long  in  preparation, 

and  Buckingham  received  assistance  from  others ;    the  author  of   "  Hudibras," 

Sprat,  and  Martin  Clifford,  master  of  the  Charterhouse,  are  specially  named  as 

having  share  in  the  authorship.     There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  Bayes  was 

in  the  first  instance  designed  to  represent  Davenant,   Dryden's  predecessor    as 

Laureate,  who  had  died  in  1668,  and  the  character  was  transferred  to  Dryden,  to 

whom  the  King  had  transferred  the  laurel.       **The  Rehearsal"   had  immense 

success,  and  "  Bayes  "  was  ever  after  Dryden's  nickname.      It  is  remarkable  that 

Dryden,  who  later  showed   so  much   initation   and   impetuosity  under  attacks, 

made  no   reply  to  Buckingham.      But  his  adversary  was  at  the  time  a  man  of 

great  power,  one  of  the  King's  chief  ministers  and  strong  in  his  personal  favour  : 

he  had,  indeed,  been  ostensibly  chief  minister  for  some  short  time  after  Clarendon's 

fall  in  1667,  and  he  was  now,   if  not  superior  in  place  or  influence  to  the  others, 

one  of  the  five  prominent  rulers  of  affairs  who  are  known  as  the  Cabal  Ministry  ; 

Arlington,  Lauderdale,  Ashley,  and  Clifford  being  the  four  others.     Clifford,  who 

was  at  this  moment  an  active  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  and  who  in  the 

following  year  became  Lord  Treasurer,  was  a  friend  and  patron  of  Dryden.     It 

is  noteworthy  that  the  farce  in  which  Dryden  was  unsparingly  ridiculed  was  brought 

out  at  the  King's  Theatre,  in  which  Dryden  had  a  share,  and  where  his  ancf  other 

diymed  plays  ridiculed  had  been  represented.     His  own  friend,  Ann  Reeve,  acted 

the  part  of  Amaryllis ;  and  the  farce  contained  satire  on  Dryden's  amours,  and  on 

his  intrigue  with  Ann  Reeve  herself.     Dryden  took  credit  to  himself  for  politic 

forbearance,  several  years  after,  in  his  "  Discourse  on  Satire  "  of  1693,  prefixed  to  the 

Translations  of  Juvenal,  and  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset   *  *  I  answered  not  *  The 

Rehearsal,'"  he  says,  "because  I  knew  that  the  author  sat  to  himself  when  he 

drew  the  picture,  and  was  the  very  Bayes  of  his  own  farce  ;  because,  also,  I  knew 

that  my  betters  were  more  concerned  than  I  was  in  that  satire  ;  and  lastly,  because 

•  Spence's  Anecdotes  (Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham),  on  the  authority  of  Lockier,  Dean  of 
Peterborough. 
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Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Johnson,  the  main  pillars  of  it,  were  two  such  languishing 
gentlemen  in  their  conversation,  that  I  could  liken  them  to  nothing  but  to  their 
own  relations,  those  noble  characters  of  men  of  wit  and  pleasure  about  the  town." 
Dean  Lockier  told  Spence  that  "  Dryden  allowed  *  The  Rehearsal '  to  have  a 
great  many  good  strokes  in  it,  thougli  so  severe  (added  he)  upon  myself ;  but  I 
can't  help  saying,  tliat  Smith  and  Johnson  are  two  of  the  coolest,  most  insignilicant 
fellows  I  ever  met  with  on  the  stage. " 

When  in  i68i  Buckingham  was  in  political  opposition  to  Charles  and  his 
Ministry,  and  his  influence  and  reputation  had  much  declined,  Dryden  took  an 
ample  revenge  on  his  old  antagonist  by  his  finished  and  admirable  sketch  of  him 
as  Zimri  in  "Absalom  and  Achitophel."  Dryden  could  even  sometimes  stoically 
speak  of  Mr.  Bayes  as  if  he  were  not  himself  the  original,  as  in  his  Epilogue  of 
1678  to  **  All  for  Love,  or  the  World  Well  Lost :" 

*'  For  our  poor  wretch,  he  neither  rails  or  prays. 
Nor  likes  your  wit  justas  you  like  his  plays  ; 
He  has  not  yet  so  much  of  Mr.  Bayes." 

The  King's  Theatre  in  Drury  Lane  was  burnt  down  in  January  1672  ;  and  now 
Dryden's  income  from  the  profits  was  diminished  by  the  expenses  consequent  on 
this  calamity.  The  company  moved  to  the  house  in  Lincoln's  Lin  Fields,  deserted 
shortly  before  by  the  Duke's  Company,  who  had  gone  to  a  new  house  in  Dorset 
Gardens.  The  representations  were  opened  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  on  February 
26,  1672,  with  a  Prologue  by  Dryden,  in  which  he  foreshadowed  a  finer  theatre 
arising  from  the  fire,  as  London  had  sprung  up  more  magnificent  after  the  deso- 
lating fire  of  1666  : 

*'  But  as  our  new-built  city  rises  higher, 
So  from  old  theatres  may  new  aspire, 
Since  Fate  contrives  magnificence  by  fire." 

As  a  mode  of  eking  out  money,  several  representations  were  given  in  the 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  house  by  the  actresses  alone  ;  and  Dryden's  aid  was  invoked 
for  a  Prologue  for  the  first  of  these  performances.  He  provided  also  a  new 
Prologue  and  Epilogue  for  his  play  of  "The  Maiden  Queen,  or  Secret  Love,** 
which  was  among  the  plays  acted  by  the  ladies.  The  fire  had  probably  stirred 
Dryden  to  more  exertion  :  this  year,  1672,  two  new  plays  of  his  were  produced, 
both  comedies, — "Marriage  a  la  Mode,"  which  was  very  successftil,  and  "The 
Assignation,  or  Love  in  a  Nunnery,"  which  was  a  failure.  In  1673  he  produced 
the  tragedy  of  "Amboyna,  or  the  Cruelties  of  the  Dutch  to  the  English 
Merchants,"  a  very  inferior  piece,  hastily  written  for  the  occasion  of  the  Dutch 
war,  and  designed  to  gratify  and  inflame  the  national  animosity  against  the 
Dutch.  There  has  been  a  general  mistake  among  Dryden's  editors  and  biographers 
of  representing  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue  to  this  play  as  principally  made  from  a 
**  Satire  against  the  Dutch  "  alleged  to  have  been  composed  by  Dryden  in  1662. 
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The  fact  is  that  the  alleged  Satire  was  made  up  from  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue 
to  this  play  of  1673,  by  the  publisher  of  the  "State  Poems,*'  and  first  published 
by  him  in  1704,  with  the  invention  of  its  having  been  written  in  1662.     The  style 
and  tone  of  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue  are  execrable.     It  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  the  now  fierce  abettor  of  this  Dutch  war,  begun  and  carried  on  by  the  so- 
called  Cabal  Ministry,  was  a  few  years  later  as  fierce  a  reviler  of  Shaftesbury  for 
his  share  in  promoting  this  very  war.     Both  in  "Absalom  and  Achitophel"  and 
in  "The  Medal"  is  this  war  in  alliance  with  France  against  Holland   made  a 
chief  count  of  indictment  against  Shaftesbury  by  Dryden,  who  now,  while  the  war 
was  in  progress,  gloated  over  the  French  alliance  against  Holland,  and  prayed 
for  degradation  and  ruin  of  the  Dutch  republic.     These  are  the  concluding  lines  of 
the  Epilogue,  chiming  with  Shaftesbury's   "Delenda  est  Carthago"  of  the  same 
year: 

**  Yet  is  their  empire  no  true  growth,  but  humour, 
And  only  two  kings'  touch  can  cure  the  tumour. 
As  Cato  did  his  Afric  fruits  display, 
So  we  before  your  eyes  their  Indies  lay : 
All  loyal  English  will  like  him  conclude, 
Let  Caesar  live,  and  Carthage  be  subdued." 

The  play  of  "  Amboyna"  was  published  immediately  with  a  dedication  to  Lord 
CUfford,  Shaftesbury's  colleague,  who  had,  however,  by  this  time  resigned  his 
office  of  Lord  Treasurer  on  the  passing  of  the  Test  Act,  but  who  had  been  noto- 
riously more  concerned  in  the  rupture  of  the  Triple  Alliance  and  in  the  treaty 
i»*ith  France  than  Shaftesbury  ;  and  Dryden  wrote,  amid  much  fulsome  flattery, 
that  Clifford  had,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  made  the  King's  greatness  and  the 
tnie  interest  of  his  country  the  standard  and  measure  of  all  his  actions.  "  Mar- 
riage ^  la  Mode"  and  "The  Coronation,"  both  published  also  in  1673,  were 
dedicated  respectively  to  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester,  and  to  Sir  Charles  Sedley ; 
and  in  the  latter  dedication  he  took  occasion  to  notice  again,  briefly  and  in  general 
tenns,  but  with  biting  contempt,  those  who  had  attacked  him  for  his  Epilogue  to 
the  Second  Part  of  "  The  Conquest  of  Granada. " 

Dryden  involved  himself  in  1673  in  a  literary  controversy,  to  an  account  of 
«rhich  Dr.  Johnson  has  given  exaggerated  importance  and  disproportionate  space, 
«rith  Elkanah    Settle,  an   inferior   poet   and   play- writer.     Settle's  play,    "The 
Zmpress  of  Morocco"  had  had  great  success,  and,  patronized  by  the  capricious 
Rochester,  who  had   the  ear  of  the  King,  had  been  often  acted  at  Court ;  and 
Settle  published  this  play  in  1673  with  many  signs  of  inflated  vanity,  and  with  a 
dedication  in  which  Dryden  was  disrespectfully  spoken  of.     This  led  to  the  publi- 
cation of  a  severe  and  malignant  criticism,  the  joint  work  of  Crowne,  Shadwell, 
and  Dryden.     Crowne  claims  to  have  written  three-fourths  of  this  pamphlet,  which 
Johnson  treats  as  if  it  were  almost  entirely  Dryden's.    But  Dryden  had  a  part  in  it, 
and  Settle  retorted  sharply  on  him,  criticising  the  "  Conquest  of  Granada."   Settle 
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had  by  no  means  the  worst  of  it  in  the  pamphleteering  fray,  and  Dryden  gained  no 
increase  of  reputation  by  his  part  in  this  controversy.  Time  has  decisively  settled 
the  question  of  the  relative  merits  of  Dryden  and  Settle;  but  the  author  of  ** The 
Emperor  of  Morocco"  then  divided  not  unequally  public  favour  and  sympathy  with 
the  Laureate.  Dennis,  who  was  sixteen  years  old  in  1673  ^^^  went  up  to  Cam- 
bridge as  a  freshman  in  1676,  wrote  in  1 71 7  that  he  remembered  Settle  at  the 
time  of  this  controversy  as  a  formidable  rival  to  Dryden,  and  that  not  only  London, 
but  also  the  University  of  Cambridge,  was  much  divided  in  opinion  as  to  whidi 
was  superior,  and  that  in  both  places  Settle  was  the  favourite  among  the  younger 
men. 

A  connexion  of  Dryden^s  literary  life  with  Milton  is  more  interesting.  In  1674 
Dryden  published  a  piece  which  he  called  an  Opera,  but  which,  though  doubtless 
intended  for  representation,  was  nwtx  brought  on  the  stage,  adapted  from  Milton's 
*'  Paradise  Lost,"  and  entitled  **  The  Stale  of  Innocence."  It  is  related  by  Aubrey 
that  Dryden  called  on  Milton  to  ask  his  permission  to  adapt  his  poem  to  a  play  in 
rhyme,  and  that  Milton  "received  him  civilly,  and  told  him  he  would  give  him 
leave  to  tag  his  verses."*  "Paradise  Lost"  had  been  published  in  1669.  Milton 
died  shortly  after  the  publication  of  **  The  State  of  Innocence,"  on  November  8, 
1674.  **The  State  of  Innocence"  is  said  by  Dryden  to  have  been  hastily  written, 
and  to  have  been  finished  in  a  month.  It  adds  in  itself  nothing  to  Dryden's 
reputation ;  but  it  is  gratifying  to  read  his  admiring  language  on  Milton's  poem, 
which  he  describes  in  the  Preface  as  "being  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest,  most 
noble,  and  subUme  poems  which  either  this  age  or  nation  has  produced."  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  there  should  be  some  foundation  of  truth  in  a  long  collection  of  stories 
by  Richardson  about  the  early  reception  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost ;"  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  true  that  Dryden,  not  long  after  the  publication  of  the 
"Paradise  Lost,"  said  to  Lord  Buckhurst,  "This  man  cuts  us  all  out  and  the 
ancients  too."t  Dryden  was  able  to  judge  Milton,  and  we  may  believe  his  praise 
in  this  instance  to  be  sincere.  Milton,  it  is  said,  spoke  of  Dryden  as  a  great  rhymer, 
but  no  poet.  But  Dryden's  fame  was  now  great  and  general,  while  Milton  was 
appreciated  only  by  the  wise  and  few.  In  this  very  year  in  which  Dryden  "tagged 
his  verses"  on  "Paradise  Lost,"  and  in  which  Milton  died,  Evelyn,  who  never 
names  Milton  and  loathed  him  as  a  rebel,  records  as  a  fact  of  importance  a  visit 
from  Dryden  :  "Mr.  Dryden,  the  famous  poet  and  new  laiureate,  came  to  visit  me."  J 

It  may  have  arisen  from  a  want  of  strength  to  resist  flattery,  however  coarse,  or 
it  may  have  been  the  fault  of  the  publisher,  anxious  to  puff  his  verses  and  con- 
trolling Dryden,  that  some  lines  of  fulsome  praise  by  Lee,  rej^resenting  Diyden's 

*  Letters  by  Eminent  Persons,  &c.  and  Lives  by  John  Aubrey,  from  the  Bodleian  Library,  &c 
(1813),  vol.  ii.  p.  444. 

t  Richardson's  Explanatory  Notes  and  Remarks  on  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost,"  quoted  by 
JM  alone  in  his  Life,  p-  ii3. 

I  Diary,  June  27.  1674. 
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poem  as  an  improvement  on  Milton,  were  prefixed  to  the  publication.     This  is  a 
specimen  of  Lee's  eulogies : 

"  To  the  dead  bard  your  fame  a  little  owes, 
For  Milton  did  the  wealthy  mine  disclose, 
And  rudely  cast  what  you  could  well  dispose. 
He  roughly  drew  on  an  old-fashioned  ground 
A  chaos  ;  for  no  perfect  world  was  found 
Till  through  the  heap  your  mighty  genius  shined, 
He  was  the  golden  ore  which  you  refined." 

Dryden  dedicated  "The  State  of  Innocence"  to  the  Duke  of  York's  second  wife, 
Mary  of  Modena,  married  to  the  Duke  of  York  the  year  before.  This  Dedication 
carries  flattery  and  adulation  to  the  highest  height.  Malone  has  cited  a  saying  of 
Burke  in  conversation  with  himself  about  Dryden,  that  the  hyperbolical  praise  of 
his  dedications  was  the  vice  of  the  time  and  not  of  the  man  ;  that  there  was  rivalry 
among  literary  dedicators  as  to  which  should  go  farthest  in  the  most  graceful  way  ; 
ind  that  Dryden  sitting  do^rn  to  write  a  dedication  might  be  compared  to  the 
archer  described  in  ''  Hudibras  "  as  drawing  his  arrow  to  the  head,  whether  it  be  a 
swan  or  a  goose  that  is  levelled  at.*  But  this  is  a  lame  excuse  for  Dryden's  abject 
adulations  and  servile  flatteries.  His  great  powers  of  mind  were  ill-employed 
in  these  florid  dedications,  and  that  they  brought  him  money  made  it  worse. 
Lord  Macaulay  has  justly  argued  that  a  high  spirit  cannot  be  predicated  of  one  who 
long  pursued  a  trade  of  mendicancy  and  adulation. 

The  new  theatre  to  replace  the  old  one  burnt  down  two  years  before  was 
opened  in  March  1674,  and  Dryden's  pen  furnished  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue 
for  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  new  house.  It  was  not  a  magnificent 
Dew  house,  as  he  had  foreshadowed,  though  it  is  said  to  have  cost  ;^4,ooo ;  and 
the  present  Prologue  commended  the  modesty  of  "a"  plain-built  house"  as 
contrasted  with  the  fine  and  gaudy  new  theatre  of  the  Duke's  Company  in  Dorset 
Gardens.  But  the  site,  Dryden  urged,  was  more  convenient  for  city  folks,  and  he 
promised  good  plays  as  contrasted  with  machines  and  operas  and  shows  of  the 
other  house.  Dryden  vividly,  and  perhaps  with  a  poet's  licence,  describes  the 
inconveniences  of  bad  roads  in  a  winter  night  beyond  Drury  Lane  to  Dorset 
Gardens,  which  were  by  the  Thames  east  of  the  Temple  : 

"  Our  house  relieves  the  ladies  from  the  frights 
Of  ill-paved  streets,  and  long  dark  winter  nij^hts, 
The  Flanders  horses  from  a  cold  bleak  road, 
Where  bears  in  furs  dare  scarcely  look  abroad." 

In  1675  Dryden  produced  another  tragedy,  **  Aurengzebc,  or  the  Great  Mogul." 
In  the  Prologue  to  this  play  he  announced  that  he  had  *'now  another  taste  of 
wit,  and  was  growing  weary  of  his  long-loved  mistress,  Rhyme.'*  The  dedication 
of  the  p^ay  when  published,  addressed  to  Sheffield,  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  explains 

*  Malone's  Life,  p.  245  ;  and  Prior's  I^fe  of  Malone,  p.  25 
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more  clearly  what  Dryden  meant  by  his  Prologue.  His  mind  was  now  set  on  the 
composition  of  an  epic  poem  ;  he  had  already,  by  Miilg rave's  good  offices,  conversed 
with  the  King  and  with  the  Duke  of  York  on  the  subject ;  and  he  now  publicly 
asked  Mulgrave  to  remind  the  King  of  his  design.  Dryden's  desire  of  course  was 
that  the  King  should  do  something  for  improving  his  means,  so  as  to  relieve  him 
from  the  necessity  of  play-writing,  and  enable  him  to  devote  himself  to  an  epic 
poem.  The  subject  which  he  had  at  this  thne  in  his  mind  was  the  conquest  of 
Spain  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince  :  here  he  only  describes  it  vaguely  ;  but  many 
years  afterwards,  in  1693,  in  his  **  Discourse  on  Satire,"  he  specifies  this  as  one  of 
two  subjects  which  he  had  thought  of  for  an  epic  poem  ;  the  other  being  King 
Arthur  conquering  the  Saxons.  Some  sentences  of  the  Dedication  of  "  Aurengzebe" 
to  Lord  Mulgrave  may  be  fitly  quoted  for  their  biographical  interest : 

"  I  desire  to  be  no  longer  the  Sisyphus  of  the  stage ;  to  roll  up  a  stone  with  endless  labour, 
which,  to  follow  the  proverb^  gathers  no  moss,  and  which  is  perpetually  falling  down  again.  I 
never  thought  myself  very  fit  for  an  employment  where  many  of  my  predecessors  have  excelled 
me  in  all  kinds  ;  and  some  of  my  contemporaries,  even  in  my  own  partial  judgment,  have  outdone 
me  in  comedy.  Some  little  hopes  I  have  yet  remaining,  and  these  too,  considering  my  abilities, 
may  be  vain,  that  I  may  make  the  world  some  part  of  amends  for  many  ill  plays  by  an  heroic 
poem.  Your  lordship  has  been  long  acquainted  with  my  design  :  the  subject  of  which  you  know 
IS  great,  the  story  English^  and  neither  too  far  distant  from  the  present  age,  nor  too  near 
approaching  it.  Such  it  is,  m  my  opinion,  that  I  could  not  have  wished  a  nobler  occasion  to  do 
honour  by  it  to  my  king,  my  country,  and  my  friends  ;  most  of  our  ancient  nobility  being 
concerned  in  the  action.  And  your  lordship  has  one  particular  reason  to  promote  this  under- 
taking^ ;  because  you  were  the  first  who  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  discovering  it  to  his  Majesty 
and  his  Royal  Highness.  They  were  then  pleased  both  to  commend  the  design,  and  to  encourage 
it  by  their  commands.  But  the  unsettledness  of  my  condition  has  hitherto  put  a  stop  to  my 
thoughts  concerning  it.  As  I  am  no  successor  to  Homer  in  his  wit,  so  neither  do  I  desire  to  be  in 
his  poverty.  I  can  make  no  one  go  a  begging  at  the  Grecian  doors  while  I  sing  the  praises  of 
their  ancestors.  The  times  of  Virgil  please  me  better,  because  he  had  an  Augustus  for  his  patron  ; 
and  to  draw  the  allegory  nearer  you,  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  want  a  Mecaenas  with  him.  It  is  for 
your  lordship  to  stir  up  that  remembrance  in  his  Majesty,  which  his  many  avocations  of  business 
nave  caused  him,  I  fear,  to  lay  aside  ;  and  as  himself  and  his  royal  brother  are  the  heroes  of  the 
poem,  to  represent  to  them  the  images  of  their  warlike  predecessors :  as  Achilles  is  said  to  be 
roused  to  glory  with  the  sight  of  the  combat  before  the  ships.  For  mjr  own  part,  I  am  satisfied  to 
have  offered  the  design,  and  it  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  my  reputation  to  have  it  refused  me." 

This  was  the  last  of  Dryden's  rhymed  heroic  tragedies,  for  in  his  next  play,  a 
tragedy,  "All  for  Love,"  which  appeared  after  an  interval  of  three  years, 
he  abandoned  rhyme  for  blank  verse.  This  last  of  Dryden's  heroic  plays  is 
the  best ;  and,  like  all  his  tragedies,  it  contains  fine  passages  of  poetry.  The 
lines  on  human  life,  its  vanities  and  disappointments,  in  one  of  Aurengzebe's 
speeches,  were  singled  out  by  Johnson  for  admiration,  and  are  well  known.  Not 
less  beautiful  is  Aurengzebe's  meditation  on  the  trials  and  thanklessness  of  virtue 
on  earth  : 

**  How  vain  is  virtue  which  directs  our  ways, 
Through  certain  danger  to  uncertain  praise  ! 
Barren  and  airy  name  I  thee  Fortune  flies, 
With  thy  lean  train,  the  pious  and  the  wise. 
Heaven  takes  thee  at  thy  word  without  regard 
And  lets  thee  poorly  be  thy  own  reward. 
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The  world  is  made  for  the  bold  impious  man, 
Who  stops  at  nothing,  seizes  all  he  can. 
Justice  to  merit  does  weak  aid  aftbrd, 
She  trusts  her  balance  and  neglects  her  sword. 
Virtue  is  nice  to  take  what's  not  her  own  ; 
And  while  she  long  consults,  the  prize  is  gone." 

There  \>'as  now  a  long  interval   before  another  jilay  by   Dryden   appeared, 
and  there  is  no  sign  of  other  occupation  of  importance  between  the  production 
of  "Aurengzebe"   in  1675   and  that  of   "All   for   Love,   or  the   World  Well 
Lost,"  a  tragedy  on  the  theme  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  which   was  brought 
out  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  the  winter  of  1677-8,  probably  in  the  beginning 
of  1678.      The  play  of  "  All  for   Love "   was  greatly  benefited  by  the  time 
given   to  its  composition,    and   Dryden   was   conscious   of  its   superior    merits. 
He  had  now  abandoned  rhyme,  and  he  said  in  the  Preface  that,  as  he  had  taken 
his  subject  from  Shakespeare,  he  had  made  it  his  great  object  to  imitate  his  style  : 
**Iq  my  style,  I  have  professed  to  imitate  the  divine  Shakespeare,  which  that 
I  might  perform   freely,   I  have  disencumbered  myself  from  rhyme,  not  that  I 
condemn  my  former  way,  but  that  this  is  more  proper  to  my  present  purpose." 
He  says  of  this,  that  it  was  "  the  only  play  written  for  himself,  the  rest  were 
given  to  the  people."     The  success  of  this  play  was  very  great.     His  fellow- 
beneficiaries  of  the  King's  Theatre  gave  him  on  this  occasion,  as  a  special  favour, 
the  profits  of  "the  third  day"  of  representation.     The  author  of  a  play  had 
ordinarily   **the  third  day;"  but  Dryden  being  a  sharer  in  the  general  profits 
of  the  theatre,  was  excluded   by  his  engagement  from   this  advantage.      The 
conduct  of  the  company  in  granting  him  "  the  third  day "  on  this  occasion  was 
particalariy  generous,  for,  as  has  been  already  said,  Dryden  had  never  fulfilled 
his  own  engagement  to  furnish  three  plays  a  year,  and  had  indeed,  while  always 
receiving  his  stipulated  share  of  the  profits,  not  produced  more  on  the  whole 
tlum  one  a  year.      It  is  set  forth  in  his   partners'  memorial   of  complaint  to 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  made  very  shortly  after,  which  has  been  already  referred 
to,  that  this  favour  was  granted  to  Dryden  on  a  representation  by  him  of  the 
raconvenience  he  had  suffered   by  the  diminution  of  his  profits.      "The  house 
being  burnt,"  say  the  memorialists,  "  the  company  in  building  another  contracted 
great  debts,   so  that  the  .shares  fell  much  short  of  what  they  were  formerly. 
Thereupon  Mr.  Dryden  complaining  to  the  company  of  his  want  of  profit,  the 
compiany  was  so  kind  to  him  that  they  not  only  did  not  press  him  for  the  plays 
which   he  is  engaged  to  write  for  them,  and  for  which  he  was  paid  before- 
hand, but  they  did  also,  at  his  earnest  request,  give  him  a  third  day  for  his  last 
new  play,  called  *  All  for  Love,'  and  at  the  receipt  of  the  money  of  the  aaid 
third  day  he  acknowledged  it  as  a  gift,  and  a  particular  kindness  of  the  company." 
But  very  soon  after  this  act  of  generosity  Dryden,   greatly  in  arrears  with  the 
King's  Theatre  as  to  the  plays  he  had  promised,  joined  with  Nathaniel  Lee  in 
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a  new  play,  the  "CEdipus,"  which  was  offered  to  the  Duke's  Company.  The  "• 
memorialists  complain  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  this  ungrateful  proceeding  as 
an  act  of  injustice  to  them,  and  they  pray  him  either  to  compel  Dryden  to  give  the 
play  to  them  or  to  compel  the  Duke's  Company  to  grant  them  pecuniary  com- 
pensation. "QEdipus"  was  brought  out  by  the  Duke's  Company  in  Dorset 
Gardens,  and  there  is  no  information  that  compensation  was  adjudged.  Another 
play  by  Dryden,  a  comedy,  "The  Kind  Keeper,  or  Limberham,"  was  also 
produced  about  the  same  time  at  Dorset  Gardens.  Dryden  had  now  clearly 
quarrelled  with  and  left  the  King's  Company.  "CEdipus"  had  been  a  success,  but 
"The  Kind  Keeper"  gave  great  offence,  and  was  acted  only  three  times.  In  April 
1679,  **Troilu8  and  Cressida,  or  Truth  found  too  Late,"  an  adaptation  of  Shake- 
speare's play,  was  brought  out  in  Dorset  Gardens.  It  took  less  time  to  adapt  than 
to  invent ;  and  as  with  his  other  hasty  adaptations  from  Shakespeare  and  Milton, 
"The  Tempest"  and  "The  State  of  Innocence,"  a  marked  inferiority  to  the 
greater  poet's  original  is  obvious.  "Troilus  and  Cressida"  was  published  in 
1679,  with  an  Essay  on  the  grounds  of  criticism  in  tragedy  by  way  of  Preface. 
The  Prologue,  spoken  by  Betterton,  who  appeared  as  the  ghost  of  Shakespeare, 
contained  another  fine  homage  in  Dryden's  best  style  to  Shakespeare's  genius : 

"  Untaueht,  unpractised,  in  a  barbarous  age, 
I  found  not,  but  created  first,  the  stage  ; 
And  if  I  drained  no  Greek  or  Latin  store, 
*Twas  that  my  own  abundance  gave  me  more." 

"Troilus  and  Cressida"  was  dedicated  to  Robert,  Earl  of  Sunderland,  who  had 
shortly  before  been  made  Secretary  of  State,  and  was  in  close  friendship  with  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  who  was  then  in  the  ascendant  with  Charles.  "All  for 
Love"  had  been  dedicated  to  Danby,  who  then  was  the  powerful  Lord  Treasurer, 
soon  to  fall  before  the  parliamentary  opposition  headed  by  Shaftesbury  and 
Russell,  and  become  an  inmate  of  the  Tower.  "Limberham"  was  dedicated  to 
Lord  Vaughan.  Of  this  play,  which  had  been  so  badly  received  that  after  three 
nights  it  was  withdrawn,  Dryden  says  in  the  dedication  that  "  it  was  intended  for 
an  honest  satire  against  our  crying  sin  oi  keeping y  He  attributes  its  bad  reception 
to  the  enmity  of  those  whose  vice  was  exposed.  "The  crime,"  he  says,  "for 
which  it  suffered,  was  that  which  is  objected  against  the  satires  of  Juvenal  and  the 
epigrams  of  Catullus,  that  it  expressed  too  much  of  the  vice  which  it  decried. "  It 
is  to  be  inferred  from  Dryden's  language  that  strong  remonstrances  from  powerful 
friends  of  his  own,  probably  from  the  highest-placed  in  the  land,  led  him  to  with- 
draw this  piece.  Indelicacy  of  language  alone  would  not  have  caused  condemnation, 
Dryden  states  that  in  preparing  the  play  for  the  press  he  had  altered  or  omitted  all 
passages  which  had  offended  his  friends  when  it  was  acted  :  "for  their  authority," 
he  proceeds,  "is  and  shall  be  ever  sacred  to  me,  as  much  absent  aS  present,  and 
in  all  alterations  of  their  fortune,  who  for  those  reasons  have  stopped  its  further 
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tppearance  on  the  theatre."  He  predicts  that  posterity  will  endorse  his  ovm 
opinion  that.**Limberham"  was  one  of  his  best  comedies.  It  is  certainly  one  of 
the  coarsest,  and  the  acted  play  was  probably  worse  in  this  respect  than  the 
published  one.* 

In  the  year  1679  Dryden  separated  himself,  why  it  Ls  not  known,  from  his  old 
mblisher,  Herringman,  in  whose  house  he  is  said  by  Shadwell  to  have  lived  when 
he  first  started  in  London,  and  began  the  connexion,  which  lasted  till  his  death, 
with  the  famous  Jacob  Tonson,  then  a  young  and  poor  bookseller.  **  Troilus  and 
Cres«ida"was  published  in  1679  by  Tonson  and  Swalle  :  and  there  is  a  story, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  true,  that  Tonson,  being  unable  to  find  twenty  pounds 
for  pajmnent  to  Dryden  for  the  copyright,  obtained  the  money  from  his  brother 
bookseller  Swalle,  on  condition  of  giving  him  half  the  profits. 

In  December  of  the  year   1679,   Dryden   was   the  victim   of    a  savage   and 
eowardly  night  attack  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Covent  Garden,   of  which  the 
instigator  is  believed  to  have  been  the  poet  and   profligate  John  Wilmot,  Earl 
of  Rochester,  who  had  been  among  Dryden's  friends  and  patrons.      The  play 
of  ** Marriage  k  la  Mode"  was  dedicated  by  Dryden  in  1673  to  Rochester  with 
the  usual  profusion  of  flattery  ;  and  there  is  preserved  a  letter  of  Dryden  to  Roch- 
ester, written  a  short  time   after,  warmly  acknowledging  patronage  and  bounty. 
Rochester  was  capricious,  and  in  a  few  years  there  was  ill-feeling  between  the 
two.    Dryden  is  said  to  have  resented  Rochester's  successive  patronage  of  Settle, 
Crowne,  and  Otway,  and  his  efforts  to  befriend  them  at  Court ;   but  in  all  the 
stories  told  relating  to  these  three  poets,  and  of  slights  or  injuries  to  Dryden 
through  favour  to  them,  there  is  more  of  suspicion  and  conjecture  than  certain 
howledge.     What  is  more  certain  is,  that  Dryden  formed,  in  or  about  the  year 
1 1673,  ^^  intimacy  with  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  another  young  noble  poet,  who  had 
It  desperate  quarrel  with  Rochester.      It  is  perhaps  true  that  Mulgrave  had  some 
laid  firom  Dryden  for  revising  a  poem,  composed,  it  is  said,  in  1675,  ^"^^  circulated 
IB  manuscript  in  1679,  an  '*  Essay  on  Satire,"  in  which  Rochester  was  severely 
treated.     There  is  no  doubt  that  Dryden  was  suspected  of  the  authorship.     The 
ioUowing  passage  of  a  letter  from  Rochester  to  his  friend  Henry  Savile,  Nov.  21, 
[  '^79»  which  was  published  with  blanks  for  the  names,t  has  always  been  understood 
to  refer  to  Dryden  and  Mulgrave  and  to  this  poem  :   *'  I  have  sent  you  herewith 
a  libel,  in  which  my  own  share  is  not  the  least ;   the  King  having  perused  it  is 
■  in  no  way  dissatisfied  with  his.     The  author  is  apparent,  Mr.  Dryden,  his  patron 
mj  Ix>rd  Mulgrave  having  a  panegyric  in  the  midst."    The  panegyric  on  Mulgrave 

*  Malone  mentions  that  he  had  seen  in  Lord  Bolingbroke's  study,  after  his  death,  a  copy  of 
"liabcrfaara"  corrected  by  Dryden,  with  exceptionable  passages  scratched  through.  (Life  of 
Dryden,  p.  118  ;  and  see  Prior's  Life  of  Malone,  p.  364.) 

1  Published  in  1697  in  "  Familiar  Letters,"  vol.  i.  with  Preface  by  T.  Brown.  The  blanks  are 
filled  up  with  the  names,  as  has  been  commonly  done  by  precedmg  biographers. 
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in  the  poem  is  extremely  mild :  the  King  and  his  mistresses  are  unsparingli 
assailed.  Another  passage  of  a  letter  of  Rochester  to  Savile  also  refers,  it  raaj 
be  taken  for  granted,  to  Dryden  :  "  You  wrote  me  word  that  I'm  out  o 
favour  with  a  certain  poet,  whom  I  have  admired*  for  the  disproportion  o 
him  and  his  attributes.  He  is  a  rarity  which  I  cannot  but  be  fond  of,  as  on< 
would  be  fond  of  a  hog  that  could  fiddle,  or  a  singing  owl.  If  he  falls  on  me  a 
the  blunt,  which  is  his  very  good  weapon  in  wit,  I  will  forgive  him  if  yoi 
please,  and  leave  the  repartee  to  Black  Will  with  a  cudgel."  This  last  remark 
strongly  confirms  the  suspicion  or  belief  that  Rochester  was  instigator  of  th< 
cowardly  night  attack  on  Dryden  on  the  i8th  of  December,  1679.  As  th< 
poet  was  returning  to  his  residence  in  Long  Acre  that  evening  througl 
Rose  Street,  Covent  Garden,  he  was  attacked  and  cudgelled  by  a  party  a 
ruffians,  who  escaped  after  perpetrating  the  assault.  A  reward  of  £^0  was 
offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  offender,  and,  later,  the  same  reward  and  a  pardoi 
were  offered  to  the  offender  himself  if  he  would  make  known  the  instigate; 
Neither  offender  nor  instigator  was  discovered.  It  seems  to  have  been  always 
believed  that  Rochester  was  the  instigator  of  this  assault,  and  the  "  Essay  on 
Satire"  the  cause  of  anger.  Yet  it  is  strange  that  Dryden  should  have  beer 
thought  the  author  of  the  poem,  for,  dependent  as  he  was  on  the  favour  of  the  King; 
and  holding  the  offices  of  Poet- Laureate  and  Historiographer  Royal,  besides  ai 
annuity  of  ;^ioo  from  the  King,  how  could  he  have  published  abuse  of  Charles i 
How  could  he  have  allowed  himself  to  risk,  or  lie  even  for  only  one  daj 
under,  suspicion  of  the  authorship  of  a  poem  in  which  the  King  is  describedl 
with  his  two  mistresses,  Barbara  Villiers,  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  and  Louise  de 
Querouaille,  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  as  "sauntering  Charles  between  his  beastly 
brace,"  and  is  taunted  with  being  fooled  by  both? 

"  Was  ever  prince  by  two  at  once  misled, 
False,  foolish,  old,  ill-natured,  and  ill-bred?" 

Whatever  may  have  been  suspected  at  the  time,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mulgrave^ 
and  not  Dryden,  was  the  author  of  the  "Essay  on  Satire."  This,  however,  maybd 
conceded,  that  Rochester  is  very  likely  to  have  suspected  Dryden  of  complicity  it; 
the  part  of  the  satire  affecting  himself.  Conscience  might  have  generated  sudii 
a  suspicion,  for  he  had  severely  criticised  Dryden  shortly  before  in  his  poenii 
called  "An  Allusion  to  the  Tenth  Satire  of  Horace,"  pubHshed  in  1678;  an^ 
Dryden  had  shown  himself  stung  by  Rochester's  attack  by  a  reply,  in  hb 
Preface  to  **  All  for  Love,"  evidently  intended  for  Rochester,  though  he  was  not 
named,  and  much  more  telling,  because  less  personal,  than  the  coarse  lines  of  tHe 
"Essay  on  Satire." 
The   Rose   Alley  ambuscade   should   have   excited   universal   indignation  fo> 

*  Admired^  wondered  at. 
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the  instigator,  and  sympathy  with  Dryden.  The  suflTerer  cuuld  not  sustain  dis- 
honour by  so  cowardly  an  assault.  The  Rose  Alley  assault,  however,  was  made 
a  continual  theme  for  ridicule  and  insult  directed  against  Dryden  by  vulgar 
tnd  bitter  revilers.  Mulgrave,  afterwards  speaking  of  Dryden  in  his  "Art  of 
Poetry,"  first  published  in  1682,  referred  to  this  disgraceful  attack  in  the  follow- 
ing lines : — 

**  The  Laureate  here  may  justly  claim  our  praise. 
Crowned  by  Mac  Flecknoe  with  immortal  bays ; 
Though  praised  and  punished  for  another's  rhymes, 
His  own  deserve  that  glorious  fate  sometimes, 
Were  he  not  forced  to  carry  now  dead  weight 
Rid  by  some  lumpish  minister  of  state." 

There  was  appended  to  these  lines,  slightly,  but  not  materially,  altered,  in  the 
edition  of  171 7,  a  note  by  Mulgrave,  explaining  the  reference  to  the  "Essay  on 
Satire"  for  which,  it  is  there  said,  "  Mr.  Dryden  was  both  applauded  and  beaten, 
tboagh  not  only  innocent  but  ignorant  of  the  whole  matter." 

Mulgiave's  strong  assertion  of  Dryden's  innocence  and  ignorance  should  suffice 

to  disconnect  him  with  the  authorship  of  the  "Essay  on  Satire."     Dryden  said  of 

IdiDsell^  in  his  dedication  to  Mulgrave  of  "  Aurengzebe,"  that  he  subsisted  wholly 

bjr  the  King's  bounty ;  and  the  courtly  exaggeration  of  this  statement  does  not 

destroy  its  substantial  tmth.     He  had  now  a  pension  of  ;f  100  a  year  dependent  on 

the  King's  pleasure,  in  addition  to  his  salary  of  £20Q  a  year  as  Poet-laureate  and 

Historic^^pher   Royal.      In   what   year  subsequent   to    1678,   and   under  what 

circumstances,   this  additional    pension   was  granted,  is   not  known.     The  first 

indication   of  it   is  a  Treasury  order  for  payment  of  £2^  to   Dryden  for  the 

quarter  ended  January  5,   1679,   "upon  his  pension  of  ;i'ioo  per  annum,  which 

his  Majesty  is  pleased  to  allow  him   by  way  of  addition  to  the  sum  of  £20Q 

per  annum  by  letters-patent   previously  granted   to   him."*     There   is   another 

hter  proof  of  this  pension  in  a  Treasury  warrant  of  May  6,  1684,  for  payment 

frf  a  quarter  of   his  salary,  due    as   far   back   as   Midsummer  1680,   and  also 

fer  payment,    "by  virtue   of  his   Majesty's   letters    of   privy   seal  directing  an 

additional  annuity  of  ;i'ioo,"  of  £2^,  a  quarter  of  this  annuity,  due  at  Lady-day 

l68af     It  is   possible   that   this   additional   pension   may  have   been  the   result 

rf  Dryden's  dedication  to  Mulgrave  of  his  play  of  "Aurengzebe,"  pubhshed  in 

1676,  in  which  he  had  proclaimed  his  desire  to  devote  himself  to  the  composition 

•  Thb  piece  of  information  has  been  contributed  by  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham,  in  one  of  his  Notes 
t»tbe  Life  of  Dryden  in  his  edition  of  Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the  Poets"  (vol.  i.  p.  3^4).  A  payment 
^/eo  "to  John  Dryden,  poet-laureate,  on  his  annuity  due  at  Lady  day,  1679,*  which  appears 
k  the  volume  of  Secret  Service  Expenses  of  Charles  II.  and  James  1 1,  published  by  the  Camden 
Society  is  probably  a  payment  of  half  a  year  of  the  same  pension,  the  Treasury  order  probably 
aot  havine  enbcii  otherwise  honoured. 

t  This  document  was  published  by  Mr.  R.  Bell  in  the  Life  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Dryden  s 

Foems,  1854. 
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of  a  national  epic  poem,  and  his  hopes  of  assistance  from  the  King  to  enable  him  ft 
fulfil  his  design. 

But  we  learn  from  the  Treasury  warrant  of  May  1684,  that  in  the  year  1681 
Dryden's  salary  and  pension  both  fell  into  arrear,  and  that  the  arrears  went  01 
accumulating  for  four  years.  For  present  pecuniary  aid  therefore  the  pensioi 
would  now  have  been  useless,  and  Dryden's  means  from  the  end  of  1679  till  thi 
summer  of  1684,  when  there  was  a  beginning  of  payment  of  four  years'  arrears 
must  have  been  sadly  crippled.  His  contract  with  the  King's  Company  m 
longer  existed.  He  now  depended  on  public  favour  for  the  profit  of  each  separati 
play.  The  plays  which  he  had  produced  since  he  left  the  King's  Company  ir 
1678  had  not  been  successes  :  one,  "  Limberham,"  had  brought  him  nothing,  anc 
"Troilus  and  Cressida"  had  not  excited  enthusiasm.  It  is  stated,  in  a  \^ 
of  Southerne,*  that  Dryden  in  no  instance  cleared  more  than  a  hundred  poundi 
by  a  play,  while  the  younger  and  less  famous  Southerne  could  clear  seven  hundred 
pounds.  In  1680,  Dryden  appeared  before  the  public  for  the  first  time  as  fl 
translator  of  ancient  poetry.  A  translation  of  the  Epistles  of  Ovid  appeared  in 
this  year,  under  his  auspices :  two  of  the  Epistles  were  translated  entirely  bj 
himself,  and  a  third  jointly  by  him  and  Lord  Mulgrave ;  and  Dryden  wrote  a 
Preface  to  the  volume. 

In  1681,  Dryden  produced  at  the  Duke's  Theatre  in  Dorset  Gardens  one  of  his 

most  successful  plays,  "The  Spanish  Friar,  or  the  Double  Discovery."     This  was 

a  biting  satire  on  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  and  hit  the  popular  feeling  of 

the  day.     The  ferment  which  the  Popish  Plot  had  excited  in  1678  was  still  strong  j 

the  question  of  excluding  the  Duke  of  York  from  succession  to  the  throne,  because 

he  was  a  Papist,  was  the  great  question  of  the  day.      In  June  1680,  Shaftesbury^ 

Russell,  and  thirteen  other  noblemen  and  commoners  of  distinction,  had  presented 

an  indictment  against  the  Duke  of  York  as  a  popish   recusant   in   the   King's 

Bench,    and    their    proceeding  had   been    defeated    by   the   abrupt    dismissal  of 

the  grand  jury  by  the  court.     The  Duke  of  York  was  residing,  in  forced  absence 

from  London,  at  Edinburgh.     The  "  Spanish  Friar  "  was  probably  written  in  1680, 

and  acted  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1681.     The  published  play  was  dedicated  to 

Lord  Haughton,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Clare,  Dryden  saying  that  he  reccMn- 

mended  "a  Protestant  play  to  a  Protestant  patron."     Scott  has  placed  the  date  of 

representation  in  1682,  guided  by  a  passage  in  the  Prologue  which  he  thought  must 

have  reference   to    the  murder  of  Mr.   Thynne  of  Longleat,  in  February  1682. 

But  there  is  no  necessity  for  understanding  a  reference  to  Mr.  Thynne's  murder 

in  the  lines  on  which  Scott  founds  his  chronology  : 

"  A  fair  attempt  has  twice  or  thrice  been  made 
To  hire  night  murderers  and  make  death  a  trade." 

Dryden  doubtless  referred  to  the  attack  made  on  himself  in  Rose  Alley  in  December 
*  Life  prefixed  to  the  collected  edition  of  Southeme's  Plays,  3  vols.  i2mo.  1774. 
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1679,  and  he  would  also  have  had  in  his  mind  the  attack  on  Sir  John  Coventry, 
instigated  by  Monmouth  in  December  1670.  There  is  no  doubt  that  "  The 
Spanish  Friar"  appeared  before  the  poem  of  "Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  pub- 
lished in  November  1681.  Here  Dryden  entered  on  a  new  field.  Play-writing 
was  now  for  a  time  abandoned,  and  would  probably  never  have  been  resumed  but 
fijT  the  crash  which  came  to  Dryden's  fortunes  in  1688  with  the  Revolution,  after 
the  author  of  "The  Spanish  Friar"  had  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  his 
new  religion  combined  with  his  political  antecedents  placed  him  beyond  the 
pale  of  office  and  favour  from  William  and  Mary. 

Twenty  years  had  passed  since  the  Restoration ;  and   in  eighteen  years  since 
Diyden's  first  comedy,  "The  Wild  Gallant,"  had  been  produced  with  very  in- 
diferent  success,  he  had  brought  out  twenty-two  plays.  *    This  was  not  the  whole  of 
Diyden's  literary  work  ;  but  since  "  Annus  Mirabilis,"  published  in  1667,  he  had  pro- 
daced  no  poem  of  importance  besides  plays.    He  was  not  one  who  worked  evenly  and 
calmly ;  he  wrote  in  excitement  and  finished  under  pressure  :  he  laboured  zealously 
bttt  fitfully  for  each  work  he  undertook,  and  he  worked  constantly  for  the  means 
of  meeting  his  expenses  :  this  is  a  grinding  condition  of  literary  labour ;  and  strife 
and  enmity,  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  since  he  had  become  famous,  had  ever 
crowded  round  his  path.     Fame  had  made  him  companion  of  most  of  the  wealthy 
and  noble  who  pursued  or  loved  literature  ;    and  society,   which  Dryden  loved, 
oonsumed  his  time  and  increased  the  expenses  which  it  was  his  daily  anxiety  to 
IMovide   for.      A   very  interesting   letter,   which   appeared  in   the  "Gentleman's 
Magazine"  of  1745,  written  by  one  who  states  himself  to  be  then  in  his  eighty- 
seventh  year,  and  who  could   recollect  Dryden  in  the  beginning  of  his  literary 
career,  gives  us  a  vivid  glimpse  of  him,  probably  between  1669  and  1673  :    "  I 
itmember  plain  John  Dryden,  before  he  paid  his  court  with  success  to  the  great,  in 
one  uniform  clothing  of  Norwich  drugget.     I  have  ate  tarts  with  him  and  Madam 
Reeve  at  the  Mulberry  Garden,  when  our  author  advanced  to  a  sword  and  Chedreux 
wig."+     The  writer  of  this  letter  would  have  been  ten  years  old  in  1669,  and 
ibarteen  in  1672.     In  the  latter  year  Dryden  had  been  already  for  two  years  poet- 
laureate.     His  dramatic  reputation,  which  had  been  raised  to  a  great  height  by 
*The  Conquest  of  Granada,"  was  maintained  in  this  year,  1672,  by  his  comedy  of 
"  Marriage  ^  la  Mode ; "    and  another  aged  writer,  in  the  same  number  of  the 

*  In  addition  to  these  twenty-two  plays,  he  was  credited  with  one  called  "The  Mistaken 
Husband,"  which  he  disowned.  This  play  was  published  in  1675  by  Beritley,  a  bookseller,  with  a 
ttatement  that  Dryden  had  revised  the  play  and  added  a  scene  to  it. 

t  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1745,  p.  99.  This  most  interesting  letter  is  signed  W.  G.  :  the  author 
i»  not  known.  Lord  Hailes  thought  the  letter  Southeme's  (Prior's  Life  of  Malone,  p.  255;).  It 
would  exactly  suit  Southeme's  age :  he  was  bom  in  1659,  ^"^^  ^^  died  in  1746,  in  his  eighty-eighth 
year.  But  Southeme  was  bom  in  Ireland  and  passed  his  youth  there,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  Malone  therefore  rejected  the  idea  of  Southeme's  authorship.  Still  Southeme 
Biigfat,  when  a  boy,  have  visited  London  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  why  should  he  have  concealed 
his  name?  The  poem  in  the  same  number  of  the  Magazine,  quoted  from  in  the  text,  is  signed 
S.  G. :  the  poem  and  letter  appear  together. 
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of  attack.     There  is  no  information  of  any  personal  quarrel  to  explain  the  fi( 
ness  of  Dryden's  onslaught  on  Shaftesbury ;  the  poet  was  evidently  bound  to 
by  no  tie  of  previous  friendship  or  obligation,  and  there  was  therefore  nothing 
restrain  him  from  the  savage  treatment  which  he  knew  would  please  the  King,  tht^ 
Duke  of  York,  and  all  the  Tories,  and  which  he  administered  without  restraint  of 
conscience,  because  it  suited  his  prevailing  purpose.     Mr.  Hallam,  a  great  but  fiuEc 
admirer  of  Dryden,  speaks  of  "  his  natural  proneness  to  virulent  ribaldry."    Theie 
is  positive  untruth  in  some  of  his  accusations  against  Shaftesbury,  who,  whatever 
may  have  been  his  faults,  was  never  a  venal  politician,  whose  personal  honour  was 
never  questioned,  who,  throughout  his  stormy  career,  retained  the  personal  friend* 
ship  of  strong  political  opponents,  and  who  was  the  intimate  and  respected  friend. 
of  Locke  and  of  Lord  Russell.     Dryden  reviles  Shaftesbury  for  political  acts,  for 
a  share  in  which  he  had  previously  applauded  Clifford.     He  reviles  him  for  the 
Dutch  war  of  1673,  which  he  himself  had  vehemently  incited  in  a  drama  expres^jf 
written  for  the  purpose.      Nothing  can  be  more  objectionable  and  ribald  than  the 
reference  in  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel  "  to  Shaftesbury's  undistinguished,  but  not 

imamiable  son  : 

"  And  all  to  leave  what  vwth  his  toil  he  won 
To  that  unfeathered  two-legged  thing,  a  son, 
Got,  while  his  soul  did  huddled  notions  try. 
And  bom  a  shapeless  lump,  like  anarchy. ' 

Monmouth  is  treated  tenderly  by  Dryden,  because  Charles  in  his  heart  loved  him, 
and  because  Dryden  was  under  personal  obligations  to  him,  and  still  more  to  the 
Duchess  of  Monmouth,  who  had  been  one  of  his  earliest  and  most  useful  and 
constant  friends.  Buckingham,  to  whom  Dryden  owed  a  grudge,  is  introduced 
more  prominently  than  would  probably  otherwise  have  been  the  case  or  than  his 
present  part  in  politics  warranted.  The  sketch  of  him  as  Zimri  is  one  of  the  most 
finished  and  happiest  characters  in  the  poem,  and  he  is  treated  with  mercy  rather 
than  severity.  Dryden  was  not  less  skilful  in  praise  than  in  satire  :  and  some 
of  his  eulogistic  sketches  of  friends  among  the  supporters  of  the  Court  are  very 
beautiful,  especially  the  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  Earl  of  Ossory,  the  Duke  of 
Ormond's  son.     His  friend  Mulgrave  was  not  forgotten  : 

"  Sharp-judging  Adriel,  the  Muses'  friend, 
Himself  a  Muse  :  in  Sanhedrim's  debate 
True  to  his  prince,  but  not  a  slave  of  state." 

This  poem  was  published  in  November  168 1,  and  probably  on  the  17th.  of 
November,  just  one  week  before  Shaftesbury  was  indicted  at  the  Old  Bailey  for 
high  treason.  He  had  been  arrested  on  this  charge,  and  committed  a  prisoner  to 
the  Tower  on  July  2,  168 1.  After  much  delay  a  bill  of  indictment  against  him 
was  presented  to  the  grand  jury  for  the  city  of  London  on  November  24.  The 
time  of  publication  of  this  elaborate  attack  on  Shaftesbury  was  doubtless  chosen 
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pengthening  public  feeling  against  him  on  the  eve  of  liis  trial,  and  increasing 
lances  of  a  verdict  such  as  the  King  wished.  The  calculation  was  vain.  The 
jury  ignored  or  threw  out  the  bill :  their  declaration  of  Igtioratnus  was 
ed  with  tumultuous  applause  by  the  crowd  in  and  around  the  court.  But 
;h  the  object  of  the  poem  was  thus  defeated,  its  success  was  otherwise  very 
Brought  out  at  a  moment  when  political  excitement  connected  with  the 
:t  was  at  its  highest,  it  was  eagerly  bought  by  the  friends  of  the  Court :  and  it 
dless  to  say  that  the  favour  which  excitement  and  sympathy  procured  for  it 
ncreased  by  literary  merits  of  the  highest  order.  Dr.  Johnson  has  related 
he  heard  from  his  father,  a  bookseller,  that  he  knew  of  no  other  instance  of 
a  rapid  sale  except  that  of  the  narrative  of  Sacheverel's  trial.  The  first  edition 
g  been  rapidly  sold,  a  second,  carefully  revised,  and  with  some  changes  and 
ions,  appeared  in  about  a  month.  It  is  one  among  many  proofs  of  the  great 
produced  by  this  brilliant  poem  that  two  Latin  translations  of  it  were  pub- 
l,  one  of  them  by  the  celebrated  Atterbury,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
he  other  by  Dr.  Coward,  a  physician,  of  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
gether  with  several  minor  changes,  the  second  edition  of  "  Absalom  and 
tophel"  contained  two  additions  of  some  importance.  One  of  the  added 
ges  consists  of  four  lines  of  tenderness  for  Monmouth  ; 

"  But  oh  that  yet  he  would  repent  and  live  ! 
How  easy  'tis  for  parents  to  for^ve  ! 
With  how  few  tears  a  pardon  might  be  won 
From  nature  pleading  for  a  darling  son  !  " 

)ther  addition  is  more  striking  :  it  is  an  amplification  of  praise  to  Shaftesbury 
udge.  The  germ  of  a  distinction  between  Shaftesbury  as  Lord  Chancellor  and 
esbury  as  a  politician  is  to  be  found  in  the  original  poem : 

"  Oh  !  had  he  been  content  to  serve  the  crown 
Witli  virtues  only  proper  to  the  gown. 
Or  had  the  rankness  of  the  soil  been  freed 
From  cockle  that  oppressed  the  noble  seed, 
David  for  him  his  tuneful  harp  had  stnuig, 
And  Heaven  had  wanted  one  inrjnortal  song." 

ve  lines  were  added  to  this  passage  in  the  second  edition :  it  will  suffice  to 
;  the  last  six,  which  contain  the  praise : 

*'  Yet  fame  deserved  no  enemy  can  grudge  ; 
The  statesman  we  abhor,  but  praise  the  judge. 
In  Israel's  courts  ne'er  sat  an  Abbethdin 
With  more  discerning  eyes,  or  hands  more  clean  ; 
Unbribed,  unsought,  the  wretched  to  redress. 
Swift  of  dispatch  and  easy  of  access." 

not  easy  to  understand  why  Dryden  should  have  inserted  these  lines  of  strong 
e.    Shaftesbury  had  been  but  for  a  short  time  Lord  Chancellor,  and  there  is  no 
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reason  to  believe  that  in  that  character  he  displayed  special  merit  or  acqi 
special  fame :  he  was  not  ;*  lawyer  bred :  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  however, 
he  was  quick,  vigorous,  intelligent,  and  honest  as  a  judge.     Dryden's  praise 
Shaftesbury's  judicial  character  would  in  itself  be  worth  little,  but  it  may  be 
as  a  reflexion  of  general  opinion.     It  may  be  that  deference  to  general  o] 
produced  this  after-thought  of  eulogy.     It  is  perhaps  more  likely  that  Shaftesl 
acquittal  made  Dryden  disposed  to  do  something  to  mollify  and  conciliate  a 
who  had  not  fallen  to  the  ground  as  he  expected.     A  very  absurd  story  has 
hatched  and  published  to  the  effect  that,  between  the  appearance  of  the  first 
second  editions  of  "Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  Shaftesbury,  who  was  agovenMlt^ 
of  the  Charterhouse,  gave  a  nomination  for  admission  to  that  foundation  to  one  flf  i 
Dryden's  sons.     It  so  happens  that  Dryden's  third  son,  Erasmus,  was  admitted  to, 
the  Charterhouse  on  the  foundation  more  than  a  twelvemonth  after,  in  February  i68; 
on  the  nomination  of  the  King.      It  is  another  fact  that  a  boy  named  Samuel' 
Weaver  was  entered  on  Shaftesbury's  nomination   a  few  weeks  before  the  fivriy 
publication  of  the  poem.     These  facts,  discovered  by  the  industry  of  Malone,  aodl: 
produced  by  him  in  answer  to  the  absurd  story,  do  not  themselves  make  absolote 
disproof  of  it,  for  there  might  yet  have  been  an  exchange  of  nominations  to  wok 
the  convenience  of  nominees,  and  young  Dryden,  though  admitted  a  year  after  OB 
the  King's  nomination,  might  really  have  benefited  by  the  kindness  of  Shaftesbury 
at  the  time  indicated.     But  if  the  story  is  not  thus  absolutely  disproved,  there  is  on 
the  other  hand  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  in  proof  of  it :  and  it  is  outrageously  improb* 
able.     How  is  it  indeed  possible  that  Shaftesbury  should  have  offered  a  favour  to    . 
Dryden,  or  that  Dryden  should  have  accepted  one  from  Shaftesbury,  immediately    . 
after  so  fierce  and  virulent  an  attack  ?   Such  a  favour  if  conferred  would  necessarily 
have  elicited  a  more  emphatic  and  unambiguous  return.     As  it  is,  in  a  few  mcmthB    . 
Dryden  went  back  to  the  charge  against  Shaftesbury,  and  attacked  him  in  "  The    , 
Medal'*   with   even    more    malignant   ribaldry    and   falsehood   than   appear  in  L 
"Absalom  and  Achitophel."  l. 

Several  answers  to  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel "  quickly  came  forth.     One  of  the   \ 
first  was  a  poem  by  Dryden's  old  adversary,  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,    \ 
whom  he  had  so  skilfully  drawn  as  Zimri,  under  the  title  "  Poetical  Reflections  on   I 
a  late  poem  entitled  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  by  a  Person  of  Honour ; "  a  very   ■ 
sorry  performance.      Samuel  Pordage,  an  inferior  dramatic  writer,  published  a   ; 
counter  allegory,  "  Azaria  and  Husliai ; "  and  Elkanah  Settle,  a  former  foe,  pub-   ' 
lished "  Absalom  Senior,  or  Achitophel  Transposed,  a  poem."      In  the  meantime   j 
Dryden  launched  his  second  satire  against  Shaftesbury,  "The  Medal."     Shaftes- 
bury's friends  had  struck  a  medal  in  honour  of  his  acquittal,  and  this  was  the 
subject  of  Dryden's  second  poem.    Spence  tells  a  story  that  the  King  suggested  the 
medal  as  a  subject  to  Dryden  :  "One  day,  as  the  King  was  walking  in  the  Mall, 
and  talking  with  Dryden,  he  said,  '  If  I  was  a  poet,  and  I  think  I  am  poor  eaon^ 
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>ne,  I  would  write  a  poem  on  such  a  subject  in  the  following  manner.*" 
,  who  tells  this,  proceeds  to  say  that  Dryden  took  the  poem  to  the  King  as 
.  it  was  written,  and  received  a  present  of  a  hundred  broad  pieces.  The 
as  told  to  Spence  by  a  priest  whom  he  often  met  at  Pope^s,  and  he  says 
pe  "  seemed  to  confirm  it."     Pope  at  the  same  time  told  Spence  that  King 

had  obliged  Dryden  to  put  into  verse  the  speech  with  which  he  had  opened 
brd  Parliament,  and  to  insert  it  at  the  end  of  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel." 
is  no  particular  resemblance  between  the  King's  Oxford  speech  and  that 
3ryden  puts  into  his  mouth  at  the  end  of  **  Absalom  ahd  Achitophel ;  **  and 
's  stories  of  Dryden  are  generally  of  doubtful  value. 

the  publication  of  "  The  Medal "  controversy  waxed  hotter.  Many  new 
came  forth  from  new  and  from  old  antagonists.  All  the  replies  need  not  be 
led  :  among  them  were  another  poem  by  Pordage,  "The  Medal  Reversed," 
viedal  of  John  Bayes,"  by  Shadwell,  and  "  Dryden's  Satire  to  his  Muse,"  a 
'hich  has  been  ascribed  to  Somers,  the  afterwards  celebrated  Lord  Chancellor, 

young  man  beginning  hb  profession.  But  there  is  neither  internal  proba- 
lor  evidence  to  support  the  story,  which  none  would  wish  to  be  true,  of 
>'s  authoriihip ;  and  Pope  has  said  that  Somers  told  him  that  he  liad  nothing 
k'ith  the  poem. 

the  replies  to  Dryden  were  virulently  personal,  and  none  more  so  than 
ell's,  which  specially  roused  Dryden's  ire.  He  now  devoted  a  new  satire  to 
ell.  The  title  of  this  was  "  Mac  Flecknoe,  or  a  Satire  on  the  True  Blue 
ant  Poet,  T.  S.;"  it  was  published  in  October  1682.  Contemptuous  satire 
;ver  developed  with  greater  power  and  finish  than  in  this  poem«  By 
Flecknoe  "  is  meant  poetical  son  of  Flecknoe,  a  voluminous  writer  of  inferior 
,  and  an  eccentric  man  who  had  laid  himself  open  to  much  ridicule,  lately 
ed  :*  and  Dryden  now  proclaimed  Shadwell  as  the  heir  of  Flecknoe's  throne 
less.  Shadwell  and  Dryden  had  formerly,  and  until  comparatively  lately, 
riends  :  in  1676,  Shadwell,  in  the  Preface  to  his  play,  "The  Humorists," 
ok  en  of  Dryden  as  his  particular  friend,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1 679  Dryden 
itten  a  prologue  for  Shadwell's  play,  "  The  True  Widow. "  But  they  were  now 
d  on  opposite  sides  in  the  fierce  contention  between  Wliigs  and  Tories,  and 
ell  had  come  forth  as  the  great  hope  of  the  Whigs  to  crush  with  personality 


yden  went  out  of  his  way  to  speak  of  Flecknoe  with  ereat  contempt  and  very  offensively  in 
iication  of  "  Limbcrham"  to  Lord  Vauehan  in  1678  :  Flecknoe  was  then  alive.     "  I  have 

epistle  of  Flecknoe's  to  a  noblernan,  who  was  by  some  extraordinary  chance  a  scholar ; 
u  may  please  to  take  notice,  by  the  way,  how  natural  the  connexion  of  thought  betwixt  a 
•t  and  Flecknoe,"  &c.  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham  thinks  that  Flecknoe  was  the  author  of  a 
et  by  "  R.  F.'*  in  1665  in  defence  of  Sir  Robert  Howard  against  Dryden  in  the  controversy 
(lyrae  and  blank  verse,  and  that  this  would  have  been  the  cause  of  Dryden's  grudge  against 
Gentleman's  Magazine,"  December  1850,  and  Johnson's  '*  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  Cunningham's 

I  31^.     The  pamphlet  of  R.  F.  on  Sir  R.  Howard's  side  is  doubtless  the  one  read  by 

Pepys  and  mentioned  in  his  Diary,  September  20,  1668. 
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the  Tory  author  of  "Absalom  and  Achitophel"  and  "  The  Medal."  The  title-page 
of  "  Mac  Flecknoe"  bore  that  it  was  by  the  author  of  "Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  so 
that  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  who  wrote  it.  Yet  Shadwell,  who  was  deeply 
stung  by  the  satire,  ventured  to  state,  in.  his  Preface  to  his  Translation  of  the  Tenth 
Satire  of  Juvenal,  published  in  1687,  that,  when  he  taxed  Dryden  with  the  author- 
ship, Dryden  "denied  it  with  all  the  execrations  he  could  think  of."  It  really  does 
not  seem  possible  that  this  assertion  can  be  true. 

About  a  month  after  the  publication  of  "  The  Medal "  there  appeared  a  Second 
Part  of  "Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  mainly  the  work  of  Nahum  Tate,  then  a 
young  man  of  thirty,  who  afterwards  translated  the  Psalms  in  verse.  He  bad 
much  assistance  from  Dryden,  who  contributed  some  two  hundred  lines,  and  pro- 
bably revised  the  whole  and  improved  parts  of  Tate's  work.  Shadwell  was  here 
also  fiercely  caricatured  by  Dryden  in  his  own  portion  of  the  poem,  under  the  name 
of  Og,  and  Settle  was  coupled  with  him  under  the  name  of  Do(^  : 

*'  Two  fools  that  crutch  their  feeble  sense  on  verse. 
Who  by  my  Muse  to  all  succeeding  times 
Shall  live,  m  spite  of  their  own  doggrel  rhymes." 

Pordage's  father  had  been  a  clergyman,  expelled  from  his  living  on  charges  of 
wild  belief  in  visits  from  angels  and  devils ;  and  he  is  contemptuously  dismissed  in 
a  single  line,  as  one  on  whom  there  is  no  need  to  dwell,  and  described  as 

**  Lame  Mephibo&heth,  the  wizard's  son. " 

Though  the  Second  Part  of  "Absalom  and  Achitophel "  was  published  after 
"  Mac  Flecknoe,"  Dryden's  lines  in  the  other  poem  were  probably  written  before  he 
honoured  Shadwell  with  exclusive  attention  in  "  Mac  Flecknoe."  In  twelve  months 
Dryden  had  poured  out  like  a  torrent  his  four  great  satirical  pieces.  Admiration 
of  their  ability  must  not  blind  us  to  their  faults  of  coarseness,  virulence,  and  reck- 
lessness. Dryden  wielded  without  conscience  his  great  power  of  ridicule  and 
invective.  Even  **  Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  the  most  moderate  and  chastened  of 
his  satires,  is  marred  by  a  low  moral  tone  :  it  is  always  hate  of  an  individual,  and 
not  love  of  virtue,  which  inspires  his  verse.  We  admire  the  strength  of  satire,  but 
we  cannot  love  the  satirist. 

Dryden  appeared  next  in  a  new  character,  as  a  teacher  of  religion  in  verse.  In 
the  veiy  same  month  in  which  the  Second  Part  of  "Absalom  and  Achitophel" 
appeared,  he  published  the  poem  "Religio  I.aici,"  the  exposition  of  a  layman's 
creed.  The  transition  at  that  time  from  politics  to  theology  was  easy,  for  religion 
mingled  in  all  the  great  political  controversies  of  the  day.  Dryden  appears  in 
this  poem  as  a  reasonable  and  tolerant  member  of  the  Church  of  England:  he  was 
very  soon  to  become  suddenly  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  poem  is  admirable,  not 
only  for  its  sensible  sentiments,  but  for  us  clearness  of  reasoning  and  diction  and 
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harmony  of  verse.  The  "  Religio  Laici "  was  addressed  to  a  young  friend,  Henry 
Dickinson,  on  his  translation  from  the  French  of  Simon's  "  Critical  History  of  the 
Old  Testament : "  and  the  poem  was  indeed  the  result  of  a  reading  of  that  work. 
As  was  often  the  case  with  Dryden,  much  of  his  learning  and  many  of  his  opinions 
were  probably  acquired  for  the  occasion. 

The  Prologue  and  Epilogue  composed  by  Dryden  for  Southerne's  fii-st  play,  "  The 
Loyal  Brother,"  which  was  first  acted  in  February  1682,  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
friendship  with  the  young  dramatist  which  contributed  much  pleasure  to  Dryden *s 
later  life,  and  they  are  also  connected  with  an  interesting  incident  of  literary  history. 
The  price  of  a  prologue  or  epilogue  written  by  Dryden  is  said  to  have  been  two 
guineas,  till,  on  Southerne's  applying  to  him  for  his  aid,  Dryden  demanded  three 
guineas,  saying,  "  Not,  young  man,  out  of  disrespect  for  you,  but  the  players  have 
had  my  goods  too  cheap."  This  is  how  Dr.  Johnson  tells  the  story :  others  have 
told  it  otherwise,  making  the  rise  either  of  four  to  six  guineas,  or  of  five  to  ten.  * 
Southeme  at  the  time  of  the  production  of  "  The  Loyal  Brother  "  was  only  twenty- 
three.     Its  success  was  very  great,  and  Pope  has  celebrated  him  as 

*'  Tom,  whom  Heaven  sent  down  to  raise 
The  price  of  prologues  and  of  plays." 

Dryden  had  now  for  some  time  been  in  vogue  as  a  prologue  and  epilogue  writer ; 
and  during  the  year  1682  his  prominence  as  a  Tory  author,  not  less  than  his  poetical 
skill  and  reputation,  had  caused  his  selection  to  write  prologues  on  the  occasion  of . 
a  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  to  the  King's  Theatre,  on  that  of  the  first  visit  of  the 
Duke  of  York  to  the  Duke's  Theatre  after  his  return  from  his  enforced  residence  in, 
Scotland,  and  again  on  the  Duchess's  first  visit  to  the  same  house.  In  November 
of  this  year  the  two  rival  companies  of  the  King's  and  the  Duke's  Theatres  found 
it  for  their  common  advantage  to  combine  in  one  house :  and  Dryden  wrote  the 
prolc^ue  and  epilogue  for  the  first  representation  of  the  united  companies  in  the 
King's  House  in  Drury  Lane. 

This  was  a  period  of  great  mental  activity  with  Dryden,  in  the  excitement 
of  success  and  fame.  He  turned  politics  to  further  account  in  joining  with 
\athaniel  Lee  to  produce  the  play  "The  Duke  of  Guise,"  which  was  first  acted 
in  December  1682.  Lee  had  before  aided  Dryden  in  the  play  of  "Qi^dipus," 
and  Dryden  says  that  Lee  now  called  on  him  for  aid  in  return  with  "  The  Duke  of 
Guise."  Immediately  after  the  Restoration,  Dryden  had  projecte<l  and  sketched  a 
play  on  the  subject  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  applying  the  story  of  the  French  League 
to  the  British  covenant  and  civil  war  :  a  closer  parallel  was  now  to  be  found  in  the 
opposition  to  Charles  and  James  prosecuted  by  Shaftesbury  and  Monmouth  and 
their  party.      Monmouth's  return  to  England  in  1679  in  defiance  of  the  King  bore 

•  See  Mr.  P.  Cunningham's  note  on  Johnson  (**  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  i.  300).     Mr.  Cunningham 
feOovs  Malone  and  Scott  in  believing  Johnson's  to  be  the  true  version  of  the  story. 
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resemblance  to  the  entry  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  into  Paris,  which  made  part  of 
play.  Was  the  parallel  to  be  completed,  and,  as  the  Duke  of  Guise  was 
nated,  was  Monmouth  to  come  to  a  violent  end  ?  It  may  be  understood  that 
King's  love  for  Monmouth  would  naturally  make  him  view  with  displeasure 
pandlel  which  might  suggest  Monmouth's  assassination ;  and  the  representation 
this  play  was  in  fact  delayed  for  some  months  by  the  interposition  of  the  Court  At 
last,  after  the  King  had  given  orders  for  Monmouth's  arrest,  it  was  permitted  to  bo 
brought  out  on  the  stage.  The  public  treated  the  play  as  a  political  manifesto,  aad- 
Dryden  was  exposed  to  fresh  fierce  attacks  from  Whig  writers.  The  play  was 
published  with  a  dedication  to  Laiurence  Hyde,  Earl  of  Rochester :  and  DrydeQ 
also  issued  a  long  pamphlet  in  reply  to  his  assailants,  entitled  "  A  Vindication  of 
the  Duke  of  Guise."  He  was  very  anxious,  probably  on  account  of  the  former- 
friendship  of  Monmouth,  to  convince  the  public  that  he  had  had  no  political  design 
in  helping  to  write  the  play,  that  the  scheme  was  in  fact  not  his  but  Lee's,  that 
his  own  connexion  with  the  play  was  an  accident,  and  his  own  part  in  it  com- 
paratively small. 

Other  works  of  more  humble  industry  employed  Dryden  at  this  period  of  his 
most  brilliant  successes.  In  1683  appeared  the  first  volume  of  a  new  translation 
of  Plutarch  by  several  hands,  to  which  Dryden  contributed  a  Preface  and  a  Life. 
Among  the  translators  were  Creech,  Duke,  Rymer,  and  Somert,  the  future  Lord 
Chancellor.  Dryden  also  translated,  by  order  of  the  King,  Maimbourg's  **  Historj^ 
of  the  League : "  the  translation  was  published  in  1684.  In  the  beginning  of  1684, 
he  published  a  volume  of  "  Miscellanies,"  containing,  with  some  of  his  already 
published  pieces,  greater  and  smaller,  and  with  poems  of  other  authors,  some 
translations  executed  by  himself  from  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid.  Thus  did  Dryden 
labour  in  various  ways  for  money.  All  his  exertions  were  needed,  for  his  salary 
and  pension  had  now  been  for  several  years  unpaid.  An  Exchequer  warrant, 
dated  May  6,  1684,  proves  that  Dryden's  salary  had  not  then  been  paid  since 
I^dy-day  1680,  nor  his  additional  pension  oi  £\qo  a  year  since  January  of  the  same 
year.  The  warrant  was  for  payment  of  half  a  year's  salary  due  at  Midsummer 
1680,  and  of  a  quarter's  pension  due  Lady-day  1680.  It  may  be  presumed  that 
this  tardy  payment  of  a  trifling  portion  of  a  considerable  debt  was  due  to  the 
friendly  exertions  of  Hyde,  Earl  of  Rochester,  son  of  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon, 
then  first  commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  and  a  consequence  of  an  earnest  appeal 
from  Dryden,  in  a  letter  which  is  in  print,  and  which  was  probably  written  in  the 
latter  part  of  1683.     The  letter  is  without  date  : 

*'  Mv  Lord, — I  know  not  whether  my  Lord  Sunderland  has  interceded  with  your  lordship  for 
half  a  year  of  my^  salarv :  but  I  have  two  other  advocates,  my  extreme  wants  even  almost  to 
arresting,  and  my  ill  health,  which  cannot  be  repaired  without  immediate  retiring  into  the  country. 
•^  quarter's  allowance  is  but  the  Jesuit's  powder  to  my  disease  :  the  fit  will  retiun  a  fortnight  hence. 
if  I  durst,  I  would  plead  a  little  merit,  and  some  hazards  of  my  life  from  the  common  enemies ; 
my  refusing  advantages. offered  by  them,  and  neglecting  my  beneficial  studies  for  the  King's 
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rvice  ;  bat  I  only  think  I  merit  not  to  starve.  I  never  applied  myself  to  any  interest  contrary  to 
Msr  lordship's,  and  on  some  occasions,  perhaps  not  known  to  you,  have  not  been  unserviceable 
tlie  memory  and  reputation  of  my  lord  your  father.  After  this,  my  lord,  my  conscience 
suics  me,  I  may  write  boldly,  though  I  cannot  speak  to  you.  I  have  three  sons  growing  to 
an's  eststte  ;  I  bred  them  all  up  to  learning,  beyond  my  fortune ;  but  they  are  too  hopeful  to  be 
sglectedl,  though  I  want  Be  pleased  to  look  on  me  with  an  eye  of  compassion.  Some  small 
Ofdoyment  would  render  my  condition  easy.  The  King  is  not  unsatisfied  of  me  ;  the  Duke  has 
ten  promised  me  his  assistance ;  and  your  lordship  is  the  conduit  through  which  they  pass : 
idler  in  the  Customs,  or  the  Appeals  of  the  Excise,  or  some  other  way,  means  cannot  be 
antin{;,  if  you  please  to  have  the  will  "Tis  enough  for  one  age  to  have  neglected  Mr.  Cowley 
■d  starved  Mr.  Butler;  but  neither  of  them  had  the  happiness  to  live  till  your  lordship's 
dnistry.  In  the  meantime,  be  pleased  to  give  me  a  gracious  and  speedy  answer  to  my  present 
equest  of  half  a  year's  i>ension  for  my  necessities.  I  am  going  to  write  somewhat  by  his 
iajesty's  command,  and  cannot  stir  into  the  country  for  my  studies,  till  I  secure  my  family  from 
rant.  You  have  many  petitions  of  this  nature,  and  cannot  satisfy  all :  but  I  hope  from  your 
goodness  to  be  made  an  exception  to  your  general  rules,  because  I  am  with  all  sincerity 

*'  Your  lordship's  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"John  Dryden.* 

Such  were  Dryden's  wants,  through  the  poverty  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  neglect 
of  the  Government,  at  the  time  of  his  greatest  industry  in  its  service  and  of  his 
highest  fame.     The  supposition  that  the  above  letter  was  written  in  the  autumn  of 
1683  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  Dryden  was  appointed,  on  December  17, 
16S3,  Collector  of  the  Customs  in  the  port  of  London.*     The  emoluments  of  this 
appointment  are  not  known,  but   they  were  very  likely  considerable.      There 
appears  to  have  been  a  small  salary  of  £^  a  year  for  collecting  the  duties  on  cloth  ; 
as  in  the  Secret  Service  Expenses  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  published  by  the 
Camden  Society,  there  occurs  the  following  entiy  :  "  To  John  Dryden,  collector  ot 
the  duties  upon  cloth  in  the  port  of  London,  for  one  year's  salary,  ended  at  Christ- 
mas 1685,  ;f5."     But  fees  or  percentages  would  probably  make  the  material 
emolument. 

If  the  Exchequer  warrant  of  May  1684  was  now  effective,  Dryden  obtained  a 
miserable  sum  of  ;^75,  when  the  Government  owed  him  some  ;£"i,200  more.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  this  was  only  a  first  instalment  of  payment,  and  that  all 
arrears  were  in  time  paid.  In  a  dedication  to  Lord  Rochester,  in  1 692,  of  his  play 
"Cleomenes,"  Dryden  says  to  him  :  "Your  goodness  has  not  been  wanting  to  me 
during  the  reign  of  my  two  masters  (Charles  and  James) ;  and  even  from  a  bare 
treasury  my  success  has  been  contrar>'  to  that  of  Mr.  Cowley  :  and  Gideon's  fleece 
has  then  been  moistened,  when  all  the  ground  was  dry  about  it."t     Something 

*  This  fact  in  Dryden's  life  was  ascertained  by  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham,  and  first  published  in 
one  of  his  valuable  notes  to  Johnson's  Life  of  Dryden  ir>  his  edition  of  the  "Lives  of  the  Poets" 
(vol.  i.  p.  335).  The  letters-patent  of  December  17,  1683,  and  those  renewing  the  appointment 
after  the  accession  of  James,  February  20,  1686,  were  seen  by  Mr.  Cunningham  in  the  Audit  OflSce. 

t  Cowley,  in  his  "  Complaint,"  had  represented  his  Muse  alone  as  neglected,  when  everything 
around  prospered  after  the  King's  restoration  : 

"  But  then,  alas  !  to  thee  alone, 
One  of  old  Gideon's  miracles  was  shown. 
For  every  tree  and  every  herb  around 

With  pearly  dew  was  crowned, 
And  upon  all  the  quickened  groimd 
The  fruitful  seed  of  Heaven  did  brooding  lie. 
And  nothing  but  the  Muse's  fleece  was  dry. " 
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perhaps  is  to  be  put  to  the  account  of  Dryden's  inveterate  habit  of  flattery ;  but 
yet  it  is  probable  that  when  James  soon  became  king,  if  not  before,  Rochester,  who 
was  made  Lord  Treasurer  after  the  accession  of  James,  effected  the  payment  of  all 
the  arrears. 

Of  Dryden*s  three  sons  referred  to  in  his  letters  to  Rochester  as  growing  to  man's 
estate,  and  as  having  been  educated  beyond  his  fortune,  the  eldest  (now,  in  1684, 
eighteen  or  nineteen)  had  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  June  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  a  Westminster  scholar,  as  his  father  had  been  before  him ;  and  some 
Latin  verses  addressed  by  him  to  Lord  Roscomon  on  his  "  Essay  of  Translated 
Verse"  were  pubHshed  in  this  year,  in  front  of  Lord  Roscomon's  poem,  and  side  by 
side  with  English  verses  by  the  father.  The  second  son,  John,  was  still  at 
Westminster,  and  was  next  year,  1685,  elected  to  a  studentship  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  of  which  he  did  not  avail  himself,  probably  on  account  of  his  father's  soon 
after  becoming  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  youngest  was  at  the  Charterhouse,  and 
was  also  elected  next  year  to  a  scholarship  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  of  which, 
probably  for  the  same  reason,  he  did  not  avail  himself. 

Dryden  published  a  second  volume  of  Miscellanies  under  the  title,  "  Sylvoe,"  in 
the  beginning  of  1685  ;  and  in  this  volume  his  eldest  son,  Charles,  appeared  as  a 
contributor.  This  volume  contained  several  new  translations  by  Dryden  from 
Virgil,  Horace,  Lucretius,  and  Theocritus. 

Dryden  had  written  an  opera,  "Albion  and  Albanius,"  in  celebration  of  the 
success  of  Charles  against  the  popular  party  and  parliamentary  opposition,  and  the 
opera  had  been  several  times  privately  rehearsed  before  the  King,  and  he  had 
also  written  a  second  opera,  "  King  Arthur,"  as  a  sequel  to  "Albion  and  Albanius," 
and  also  intended  for  the  glorification  of  Charles,  when,  on  February  5,  1685,  after 
a  few  days'  illness,  came  the  death  of  the  King,  and  the  crown  passed  to  his  brother 
James.  The  poet-laureate  lost  no  time  in  producing  an  Ode  to  the  Memory  of 
Charles  IL ;  "  Threnodia  Augustalis  "  is  its  title.  This  poem  was  published  early 
in  March.  Its  object  was  panegyric,  and  Dryden  could  always  luxuriate  in  praise 
as  easily  as  in  vituperation.  He  who  had  so  lately  laid  before  Rochester  the 
piteous  tale  of  his  poverty  through  the  injustice  of  Charles's  government,  and 
prayed  to  be  saved  from  that  indifference  to  literature  which  had  neglected  Cowley 
and  starved  Butler,  could  now  apostrophize  Charles  as  "  the  great  encourager  of 
arts ; "  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  refinement  of  skill  in  the  part 
of  the  poem  which  commemorates  Charles's  services  to  poetry.  The  Muses  are 
described  as  returning  with  Charles  from  banishment,  and  prospering  under  him, 
though  lightly  fed  : 

**  So  glorious  did  our  Charles  return  ; 
The  officious  Muses  came  along, 
A  gay  harmonious  quire,  like  angels  ever  young  ; 
('I'he  Muse  that  mourns  him  now  his  happy  triumph  sung  ) 
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Even  they  could  thrive  in  his  auspicious  reign  ; 

And  such  a  plenteous  crop  they  bore. 
Of  purest  and  well-winnowed  grain 

As  Britain  never  knew  before ; 
Though  little  was  their  hire  and  light  their  gain. 
Yet  somewhat  to  their  share  he  threw  : 
Fed  from  his  hand,  they  sun^  and  flew, 
Like  birds  of  Paradise  that  lived  on  morning  dew. 
Oh  never  let  their  Uys  his  name  forget ! 
The  pension  of  a  Prince's  praise  is  great." 

oem  ended  with  a  panegyric  on  the  new  sovereign.  "  Albion  and 
us  '*  was  now  altered  to  meet  the  new  circumstances,  and  an  addition  was 
to  it  of  praises  of  James.  It  was  brought  out  on  the  stage  on  the  3d  of 
1685,  four  months  after  James's  accession.  There  was  a  fatality  against  this 
,  for,  on  the  sixth  night  of  its  representation,  London  was  alarmed  by  news 

landing  of  Monmouth  at  Lyme  for  rebellion;  the  theatre  was  suddenly 
d  before  the  conclusion  of  the  representation,  and  the  opera  was  never 
need.     Great  expense  had  been  incurred  on  the  scenery  for  bringing  out  this 

and  much  loss  was  sustained  by  the  Company.  The  opera  had  not  been 
IT  ;  the  music,  by  Grabut,  a  Frenchman,  the  master  of  the  King's  band,  and  a 
ite  of  Charles,  was  indifferent,  and  national  jealousy  was  evoked  by  Dryden's 
3ice  of  a  Frenchman  to  Purcell  and  other  English  composers, 
ras  ascertained  by  Lord  Macaulay  that  in  the  new  patent  issued  after  James's 
ion  for  Dryden's  offices  of  poet -laureate  and  historiographer  royal,  the  annual 
»f  canary  was  omitted  as  part  of  the  laureate's  emoluments  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
Qcd  that  this  small  economy  was  calculated.      But  the  salary  of  the  two 

remained  the  same,  ;f  200  a  year.  -His  office  of  Collector  of  Customs 
»ndon  was  renewed  to  him.  On  March  4,  1686,  a  year  after  James's 
ion,  letters-patent  were  issued  granting  Dryden  an  additional  pension  of 
a  year,  to  begin  from  the  banning  of  the  reign.  This  was  of  course 
;wal  of  the  pension  of  £\OQ  a  year  which  Dryden  bar',  been  receiving 
considerable  time  from  Charles;    but  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten   that  the 

placed  this  annuity  on  a  better  footing.  Dryden  had  in  the  meantime 
le  a  Roman  Catholic.  Two  months  before,  rumours  of  this  change  had 
to  the  ears  of  his  acquaintance  Evelyn,  who  made  this  entry  in  his  Diary, 
ry  19,  1686 :  "  Dryden,  the  famous  play- writer,  and  his  two  sons,  and  Mrs. 
(miss  to  the  late  king),  were  said-  to  go  to  mass :  such  proselytes  were  no 
loss  to  the  Church." 

d  Macaulay  has  been  the  subject  of  disrespectful  comment  by  recent  bio-  \  \ 
srs,  because  he  has  ascribed  Dryden's  change  of  religion  to  the  pension  of    * 
a  year  granted  by  James.  *    The  fact  of  Dryden's  having  been  in  receipt  of  a 

s  Mr.   R.   Bell's  Life  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Dryden's  Poems,  1854,  and  the  Rev.  R. 
r's  Life,  prefixed  to  the  new  Aldine  edition,  1866. 
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pension  of  like  amount  during  Charles's  reign,  in  addition  to  his  salary,  has  been 
ascertained  since  Lx)rd  Macaulay  wrote  ;  and  it  may  be  freely  admitted  that  Dryden 
did  not  become  a  Roman  Catholic  either  to  obtain  a  pension  of  a  hundred  pounds 
a  year  or  because  this  pension  had  been  granted  to  him.  A  hundred  a  year, 
even  if  it  had  been  now  granted  for  the  first  time,  would  probably  not  have 
been  sufficient  bait  or  reward  to  Dryden  for  changing  his  religion.  But  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  in  this  great  change,  coming  so  soon  after  James's  accession,  and  so 
soon  after  his  "  Protestant  play"  of  "  The  Spanish  Friar,"  and  his  Protestant  poem 
"  Religio  Laici,"  visions  of  greater  worldly  advantage  did  not  influence  Dryden. 
There  was  no  surer  way  to  James's  favour  than  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic.  He 
was  bent  on  doing  everything  he  could  for  that  religion  and  its  holders.  Dryden's 
life  was  a  perpetual  struggle  for  income;  and  his  character  and  career  do  not 
oppose  the  notion  which  the  time  of  his  conversion  suggests,  that  his  becoming  a 
Roman  Catholic  was  in  great  measure  a  movement  of  calculated  expediency.  His 
life  and  writings,  neither  before  nor  after  his  conversion,  are  those  of  a  man  strongly 
imbued  with  religion.  Priests  had  been  the  constant  theme  of  his  satire,  and  but 
four  years  before,  when  the  prevailing  tide  was  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  he 
had  held  up  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  to  ridicule  and  obloquy  on  the  stage. 
A  little  before  he  had  deliberately  published  his  "Religio  Laici,"  a  Church  of 
England  manifesto  against  both  Popery  and  Protestant  Dissent.  And  this  is  not  a 
solitary  instance  of  suspicious  change.  He  had  suddenly  veered  with  the  Restora- 
tion from  Cromwell  to  the  Stuarts.  His  virulent  denunciations  against  Shaftesbury 
when  persecuted  by  the  Court  are  in  flat  contradiction  of  his  praises  of  Shaftesbury's 
colleagues  and  policy  when  Shaftesbury  was  in  power.  Sir  Walter  Scott  had 
endeavoured,  before  Lord  Macaulay  wrote,  to  prove  Dryden's  sincerity,  and  some 
of  his  arguments  have  been  adopted  without  inquiry  by  others.  "  His  wife,"  says 
Scott,  "  had  for  some  time  been  a  Catholic ;  and  though  she  may  be  acquitted  of  any 
share  in  influencing  his  determination,  yet  her  new  faith  necessarily  brought  into  his 
family  persons  both  able  and  disposed  to  do  so. "  There  is  no  authority  whatever 
for  Scott's  statement  that  Dryden's  wife  was  a  Roman  Catholic  before  him.  Malone, 
who,  with  the  characteristic  spirit  of  Boswellian  biography,  chose  to  assert  that 
the  sincerity  of  Dryden's  conversion  could  not  be  doubted,  had  said  :  "  I  suspect  hir. 
wife.  Lady  Elizabeth,  had  long  been  a  Papist ;  her  brother  Charles,  the  second  Earl 
of  Berkshire,  who  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1669,  and  was  probably  godfather  to  our 
poet's  eldest  son,  certainly  was  one."  But  this  Lord  Berkshire  had  died  in  1679,  six 
years  before  Dryden's  conversion.  The  suspicion  of  Malone  as  to  the  wife,  resting 
on  no  firmer  foundation  than  the  conversion  of  her  brother  who  had  died  six  years 
before,  is  the  sole  foundation  of  Scott's  assertion  that  Lady  Elizabeth  Dryden  was 
a  Roman  Catholic  before  her  husband.  Scott  goes  on  to  say :  "  His  eldest  and 
best  beloved  son,  Charles,  is  also  said,  though  upon  uncertain  authority,  to  have 
been  a  Catholic  before  his  father,  and  to  have  contributed  to  his  change."     The 
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"uncertain  authority"  referred  to  is  certainly  one  of  the  worst  possible,  a  line  in  an 
anonymous  bitter  lampoon  of  the  time  : 

"  One  son  turned  me  ;  I  turned  the  other  two.** 

Dryden's  eldest  son  was  at  this  time  twenty  years  old  at  the  very  most,  and  an 
undergraduate  at  Cambridge.  Is  it  probable  that  this  young  man  should  have 
converted  his  father  to  Popery  ?  Setting  aside  the  small  question  of  the  pension  of 
a  hundred  a  year,  to  which  it  is  in  any  case  unfortunate  that  Lord  Macaulay  should 
have  narrowed  the  issue,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  brilliant  and  laborious  historiaR 
has  taken  a  substantially  just  view  of  Dryden's  conversion,  and  that  impartial  ad- 
mirers of  Dryden's  poetry  must  confess  that  there  is  more  truth  than  exaggeration 
in  Lord  Macaulay's  stinging  sentences.  "  Dryden  was  poor  and  impatient  of  poverty. 
He  knew  little  and  cared  little  about  religion.  If  any  sentiment  was  deeply  fixed 
m  him,  that  sentiment  was  an  aversion  to  priests  of  all  persuasions,  Levites,  augurs, 
muftis,  Roman  Catholic  divines,  Presbyterian  divines,  divines  of  the  Church  of 
England.  He  was  not  naturally  a  man  of  high  spirit :  and  his  pursuits  had  been 
by  no  means  such  as  are  likely  to  give  elevation  or  delicacy  to  his  mind.  He  had 
during  many  years  earned  his  daily  bread  by  pandering  to  the  vicious  taste  of  the 
pit,  and  by  grossly  flattering  rich  and  noble  patrons.  Self-respect  and  a  fine  sense 
of  the  becoming  were  not  to  be  expected  from  one  who  had  led  a  life  of  mendicancy 
and  adulation.  Finding  that  if  he  continued  to  call  himself  a  Protestant  his 
services  would  be  overlooked,  he  declared  himself  a  Papist. "  *  But  it  is  said  that 
Dryden*s  thorough  single-mindedness  is  further  proved  by  his  carrying  all  his  sons 
with  him  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  by  his  firm  adherence  to  this 
religion  after  the  Revolution,  when  it  was  an  insuperable  bar  to  preferment  and  • 
royal  favour.  That  Dryden's  three  sons,  varying  in  age  from  twenty  to  sixteen, 
ihould  have  followed  their  father  in  his  change  of  religion  seems  natural  and  likely: 
and  it  is,  at  any  rate,  difficult  to  understand  how,  if  worldly  advantage  were  any 
part  of  Dryden's  motives,  that  would  have  made  him  less  zealous  to  convert  his 
diildren.  As  to  his  not  recanting,  two  years  hence,  after  all  he  had  written  in 
the  short  interval  in  defence  and  propagation  of  the  creed  which  at  the  mature  age 
of  fifty-four  be  had  adopted,  when  his  new  religion  brought  loss  and  injury  instead 
of  favour  and  gain,  that  can  only  show  that  he  was  not  entirely  callous  to  the 
world's  opinion  and  dead  to  decency :  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  recon- 
version under  such  circumstances  could  have  benefited  Dwden,  or  procured  for 
liim  anything  but  scorn  from  William  and  his  govemmentj/V^ 

The  ready  pen  of  the  convert  was  quickly  employed  in  the  cause  of  his  new 
religion.  JaCcob  Tonson  entered  at  Stationers*  Hall  on  April  29,  1686,  a  notice  of 
t  translation  of  Varillas's  History  of  Revolutions  in  Europe  in  matters  of  religion, 

*  Macaulay's  "  History  of  England,"  vol.  ii.  p.  199. 
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to  1^  executed  by  Dryden  by  the  King's  command.  The  translation  was  never 
published,  and  Bishop  Burnet,  who  was  in  controversy  with  Varillas,  boasted  that 
his  published  criticism  on  the  work  had  led  Dryden  to  relinquish  his  designed 
traaslation,  Dryden  was  also  employed  by  James  to  assist  in  writing  a  reply  to 
Stillingfleet  in  defence  of  two  papers  which  he  had  published  immediately  after  his 
accession :  one  alleged  to  l)e  by  the  late  king,  his  brother,  in  advocacy  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  the  other  by  Anne,  Duchess  of  York,  his  first  wife,  exr 
plaining  the  reasoas  of  her  becoming  a  Roman  Catholic.  Dryden's  share  in  thi*, 
defence  brought  him  into  angry  controversy  with  Stillingfleet,  who  in  a  rejoindei 
treated  "  the  new  convert "  with  malicious  severity.  But  Dryden's  greatest  effort 
in  the  cause  of  his  new  religion  was  in  poetry.  "  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,"  the 
most  brilliant  perhaps  of  all  Dryden's  poems,  and  showing  the  greatest  variety  of 
power,  in  which  the  milk-white  Hind,  representing  the  Church  of  Rome,  argues 
the  cause  of  that  Church  with  the  spotted  Panther,  representing  the  Church  of 
England,  occupied  Dryden  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  1686,  and  was 
published  in  April  1687.  It  is  easy  to  ridicule  the  plan  of  this  poem :  the  con- 
gruity  of  a  theological  dialogue  between  two  quadrupeds  will  not  bear  serious 
discussion.  But  all  the  more  admirable  is  the  triumph  of  Dryden's  art.  Power 
of  argument  and  beauty  of  language  and  verse  are  equally  conspicuous  in  this 
fascinating  poem.  It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  a  change  in  the  tone  towards 
Protestant  Dissenters,  as  the  poem  approaches  the  conclusion,  in  sympathy  with  a 
change  in  James  II. *s  policy.  James  had  begun  with  hopes  of  obtaining  acquies- 
cence of  the  Church  of  England  in  great  advantages  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
with  a  desire  to  unite  Church  of  England  and  Roman  Catholics  against  Protestant 
Dissenters.  This  Is  the  tone  of  the  first  part  of  "  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,"  in 
which  the  Protestant  sectaries  are  all  disrespectfully  treated.  But  as  time  went 
on,  James,  finding  the  Churchmen  intractable,  turned  his  efforts  to  conciliation  of 
Dissenters,  and. to  a  general  Indulgence.  "The  Hind  and  the  Panther*'  was 
published  just  a  week  after  the  proclamation  of  James's  famous  Declaration  of 
Indulgence,  suspending  all  penal  laws  agaiast  nonconformists,  and  abrogating  all 
Acts  which  imposed  a  religious  test  on  holders  of  secular  office.  Dryden,  who  had 
come  to  know  of  the  intention  to  issue  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  as  he  was 
completing  the  poem,  endeavoured  in  the  Third  Part,  and  still  more  in  the  Preface, . 
to  retrieve  himself,  as  towards  the  general  body  of  Dissenters.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  much  of  this  poem  was  composed  at  Rushton  in  Northamptonshire,  the  old 
mansion  of  the  Treshams;  a  walk  in  the  grounds  of  that  place  is  known  as 
Dryden's  walk,  and  is  decorated  with  an  urn  inscribed  to  his  memory. 

Stillingfleet,  between  whom  and  Dryden  hard  words  had  passed  in  prose,  was 
lightly  touched  in  the  Third  Part  of  "  The  Hind  and  the  Panther : "  and  in  the 
same  part  a  most  severe  castigation  was  administererl  to  Burnet  as  the  Buzzard. 
Burnet  soon  retaliated  by  speaking  with  contempt  of  the  poem,  and  by  denouncing 
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Dryden  as  one  who  had  changed  from  no  religion  to  one  of  the  worst,  and  whose 
moraU  were  so  bad  that  it  was  scarce  possible  for  him  to  grow  worse.  Later,  in 
hih  History,  Burnet  has  described  Dryden  as  a  dramatic  poet  in  words  of  anger, 
which  are  not,  however,  void  of  truth,  as  one  who  had  greatly  helped  to  defile  the 
stage,  "being  a  monster  of  immodesty  and  impurity  of  all  sorts." 

The  appearance  of  **  The  Hind  and  the  Panther  "  was  a  signal  for  a  new  volley 
of  attack  on  Dryden :  and  his  recent  conversion  naturally  increased  the  ire  of  his 
upfx^nents,  and  gave  them  much  assistance  for  assault.  Of  many  replies  which  came 
forth  one  only  has  acquired  fame.  Two  young  men,  destined  to  become  afterwards 
distinguished  in  literature  and  politics,  Charles  Montagu,  the  future  Earl  of 
Halifax,  and  Matthew  Prior,  combined  to  make  a  burlesque  on  Dryden's  poem, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Hind  and  the  Panther  transversed  to  the  story  of  the 
Country  Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse."  "The  Hind  and  the  Panther"  lent  itself 
easily  to  parody.  Bayes,  Smith,  and  Johnson,  of  the  "  Rehearsal,"  reappeared  in 
this  truly  witty  performance  of  Dryden's  two  young  friends,  for  the  two  young  men 
were  frequenters  of  Will's,  where  Dryden,  sitting  in  his  great  chair,  now  almost  a 
throne,  had  been  kind  to  them  :  and  it  is  said  that  Dryden  felt  much  hurt  by  their 
ridicule,  and  spoke  with  tears  in  his  eyes  of  their  ingratitude.  * 

Another  task  executed  by  Dryden  in  the  cause  of  his  new  religion  was  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Life  of  St.  Francis  Xavicr,  a  Jesuit  missionary  and  worker  of  miracles 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  whom  the  Roman  Catholic  (Jliurch  had  made  a  saint.  In 
dedicating  this  work  to  the  (^ueen,  Dryden  seriously  announced  that  this  saint  had 
been  chosen  by  her  majesty  for  one  of  her  patrons,  that  her  prayers  to  him  had  not 
been  unprofitable,  and  that  the  nation  might  expect  a  son  and  heir  for  James  through 
these  prayers.  When  the  Queen  gave  birth  to  a  son,  on  June  lo,  1688,  all  the 
adversaries  of  James  and  his  religion  Ixjlieved  the  child  to  be  an  imposture,  and 
Dryden's  prediction  came  to  be  counted  as  evidence  of  deceit. f  It  is  now 
regarded  as  beyond  doubt  that  the  child  was  genuine,  but  at  the  time  there  was  a 
general  strong  feeling  that  it  was  otherwise,  and  there  was  much  to  give  plausibility 
to  the  idea  of  deception ;  and  this  feeling,  fed  by  political  and  religious  enmity, 
growing  stronger  and  stronger,  accelerated  the  Revolution.  Dryden  had  lost  no 
time  in  producing  a  poem  in  honour  of  the  birth  of  James's  heir.     "  Britannia 

*  Dean  Ixickier  in  Spence'ii  Anecdotes :  but  tlie  Dean's  stories  as  related  by  Spence  arc  not  very 
lru»tworthy. 

f  Mr.  Hallani,  hi  hin  admirable  criticism  on  Dryden  in  his  "  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of 
Europe,"  hftM  fallen  into  error  in  interpreting  a  passage  of  "The  Hind  and  the  Panther"  as  an 
nnnounccment  of  the  conception  of  JameHs  heir  by  a  sudden  stream  of  light  from  Heaven. 
Jame>t'»  nun  wan  lM)m  June  10,  x688,  and  "The  Hind  and  the  Panther"  had  been  published  in 
April  1687,  fourteen  months  before.  The  passage  in  question  is  in  Part  II.  line  654,  and  describes 
a  great  light  in  the  heavens  on  the  night  of  a  nocturnal  victory  : 

"  I  saw  myself  the  lambent  easy  light 
Oild  the  brown  horror  and  dispel  the  niKht." 

The  reference  is  supposed  to  be  to  the  battle  of  Scdgmoor :  Mr.  Hallam's  explanation,  if  possible, 
would  be  more  poetical. 
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Rediviva  "  was  the  title  of  the  poem :  it  was  published  before  the  end  of  June.  He 
hailed  the  infant  prince  as  the  product  of  the  prayers  which  he  had  previously 

proclaimed : 

"  Hail,  son  of  prayers  !  by  holy  violence 
Drawn  down  from  Heaven. " 

Soon  after  the  birth  there  was  a  report  of  the  infant's  illness  and  death  : 

"  By  prayers  the  mighty  blessing  was  implored. 
To  prayers  was  granted,  and  by  prayers  restored." 

This  poem,  necessarily  composed  hastily,  is  more  artificial  in  its  style  than  most 
of  Dryden's  later  poetry,  and  more  abounding  in  the  classical  allusions  which  pre- 
vailed in  his  early  poems.  Very  short  was  the  interval  between  the  publication  of 
this  poem,  full  of  joy  and  hope,  and  the  revolution  which  deprived  James  of  his 
throne,  and  brought  serious  loss  and  bitter  disappointment  to  Dryden.  Six  months 
after  the  birth  of  the  ill-fated  prince,  James  was  a  fugitive  from  England,  and 
William  and  Mary  reigned. 

In  the  preceding  year,  1687,  Dryden  had  produced  his  first  Ode  for  St  Cecilia's 
day,  and  in  the  year  preceding  that  his  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Anne  Killigrew, 
which  Dr.  Johnson  pronounced  the  noblest  ode  that  our  language  had  produced. 


1688— 1700. 

The  Revolution  deprived  Dryden  of  his  offices  of  poet-laureate  and  historio- 
grapher royal,  and  of  his  place  in  the  Customs,  besides  destroying  all  his  visions 
of  greater  advancement  and  prosperity.  As  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  was  unable 
to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  supremacy,  and  abjuration,  prescribed  by  an  Act 
passed  immediately  after  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  to  be  taken  before 
August  I,  1689,  by  all  holders  of  office  :  and  unless  he  abjured  his  new  religion  and 
took  the  oaths,  it  was  not  possible  to  continue  him  in  the  offices  which  he  had  held 
under  Charles  and  James.  It  is  nothing  to  his  credit  that  he  did  not  recant.  A 
recantation  now  was  simply  impossible.  It  would  have  brought  irretrievable 
dishonour,  and  disgusted  his  friends  without  conciliating  foes,  or  rendering  it 
possible  for  William  to  confer  the  laureateship  on  one  lost  to  all  shame  and  self- 
respect.  As  it  was,  Dryden  was  much  cheered  in  misfortune  by  the  sympathy 
of  powerful  friends,  and  was  treated  with  forbearance  and  respect  by  the  Court. 
There  is  no  proof  of  William's  manifesting  hostility  to  him.  Later,  Dryden  had 
hopes  of  something  from  the  government,  through  the  good  offices  of  Charles 
Montagu,  when  he  had  become  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and   a   leading 
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member  of  William's  government  Montagu  had  begun  in  the  arena  of  literature 
bjr  ridiculing  *'  The  Hind  and  the  Panther/'  but  neither  religion  nor  politics  could 
prevent  him  from  recognizing  Dryden's  literary  merits  and  pre-eminence.  Montagu 
aspired  indeed  to  the  character  of  a  patron  of  literature :  and  with  Dryden  he 
was  connected  through  the  Pickerings.  * 

On  the  first  occasion  on  which  Queen  Mary  went  to  the  theatre  she  ordered  the 
representation  of  Dryden's  "  Spanish  Friar, "  which  had  been  forbidden  during  the 
reign  of  James.  But  the  choice  was  unfortunate ;  for  there  were  passages  in  the 
play  on  a  female  usurpation  of  a  throne,  which  made  the  Queen  very  uncomfortable, 
and  the  observed  of  all.  A  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  has  been  published, 
in  which  the  scene  is  vividly  described.  "  Some  unhappy  expressions  put  her  in 
lome  disorder,  and  forced  her  to  hold  up  her  fan,  and  often  look  behind  her,  and 
call  for  her  palatine  and  hood,  and  anything  she  could  next  think  of ;  while  those 
who  were  in  the  pit  before  her  turned  their  heads  over  their  shoulders,  and  all 
in  general  directed  their  looks  towards  her,  whenever  their  fancy  led  them  to  make 
any  application  of  what  was  said. " 

It  was  doubtless  cause  of  much  grief  to  Dryden's  old  friend  and  patron,  the 
Earl  of  Dorset,  the  Lord  Buckhurst  of  earlier  years,  who  was  appointed  Lord 
Chamberlain  after  the  Revolution,  to  be  unable  to  continue  Dryden  in  the  poei- 
laureateship.  Prior  asserted  in  a  dedication  of  his  poems  to  Lord  Dorset's 
son,  that  Dorset  allowed  Dryden  an  equivalent  income  out  of  his  own  private 
purse.  But  there  is  obviously  error  and  exaggeration  in  this  statement.  Dryden 
has  himself  publicly  recorded  in  warm  terms  of  gratitude  Dorset's  bounty  by 
a  large  present :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  Dorset  had  given  him  an 
allowance  equivalent  to  the  salary  which  he  had  lost,  the  fact  would  have  been 
distinctly  stated.  The  passage  here  referred  to  is  in  Dryden's  **  Discourse  on 
Satire,"  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset  in  1693,  and  it  certainly  contradicts 
Prior's  statement.  He  has  been  speaking  of  the  design  which  he  had  cherished 
of  writing  an  epic  poem,  and  proceeds :  "  But  being  encouraged  only  with  fair 
words  by  Charles  H.,  my  little  salary  ill  paid,  and  no  prospect  of  a  future 
subsbtence,  I  was  then  discouraged  in  the  beginning  of  my  attempt ;  and  now 
age  has  overtaken  me,  and  want,  a  more  insufferable  evil,  through  the  change 
of  the  times,  has  wholly  disenabled  me.  Though  I  must  ever  acknowledge,  to  the 
honour  of  your  lordship  and  the  eternal  memory  of  your  charity,  that,  since  this 
revolution,  wherein  I  have  patiently  suffered  the  ruin  of  my  small  fortune  and  the 
loss  of  that  poor  subsistence  which  I  had  from  two  kings,  whom  I  had  served  more 
fiuthfiilly  than  profitably  to  myself, — then  your  lordship  was  pleased,  out  of  no 
other  motive  but  your  own  nobleness,  without  any  desert  of  mine,  or  the  least 


*  The  wife  of  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  Dryden's  first  cousin,  was  first  cousin  of  George  Montagu, 
the  lather  of  Charles,  Earl  of  Halifax 
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solicitation  from  me,  to  make  me  a  most  bountiful  present,  which  at  that  time,  f. 
when  I  was  most,  in  want  of  it,  came  most  seasonably  and  unexpectedly  to  my  -i 
relief."      Other  presents  were  doubtless  made  by  Dorset   to   Dryden  on   other 
occasions ;  *   and  his  old  friend  Mulgrave  was  also  generous  to  him.      Dryden 
speaks  of  the  generosity  of  both   Dorset  and   Mulgravo  in  his  dedication   to 
Mulgrave  of  the  -<^neid. 

The  new  poet-laureate  and  historiographer  royal  was  Dryden's  reviler,  Shadwell ; 
and  his  appointment  must  have  added  greatly  to  Dryden's  mortification.     It  is 
related  that  I^ord  Dorset,  in  recommending  Shadwell  to  King  William,  said  that    .. 
he  presented  him,  not  as  the  best  poet,  but  as  the  most  honest  man,  politically 
speaking,  among  the  competitors. 

And  now,  deprived  of  official  income,  Dryden  thought  again  of  the  drama  :  and 
in  the  next  six  years  he  produced  four  plays.  The  first  of  these  was  the  tragedy  of 
"Don  Sebastian,"  acted  in  1690.  This  play  was  not  hastily  written,  and,  as  a 
composition,  it  is  one  of  Dryden's  best  dramas.  But  the  play  had  not  very  great 
success :  this  Dryden  in  his  preface  attributes  principally  to  its  having  been  too 
long.  In  the  b^inning  of  the  prologue  he  made  an  adroit  reference  to  his  altered 
position,  and  begged  forbearance  to  a  vanquished  foe  : 

'*  The  judge  removed,  though  he's  no  more  my  lord 
May  plead  at  bar,  or  at  the  council  board : 
So  may  cast  poets  write  ;  there's  no  pretension 
To  argue  loss  of  wit  from  loss  of  pension. 
Your  looks  are  cheerful ;  and  in  all  this  place 
I  see  not  one  that  wears  a  damning  face. 
The  British  nation  is  too  brave  to  show 
Ignoble  vengeance  on  a  vanquished  foe." 

Dryden  dedicated  "  Don  Sebastian  "  to  Philip  Sidney,  Earl  of  Leicester,  brother 
of  Algernon  Sidney,  who  had  himself,  as  Lord  Lisle,  taken  an  active  part  in 
politics  under  Cromwell,  and  was  now,  in  old  age,  living  in  privacy,  but  was  a 
supporter  of  the  Revolution  and  friend  of  William's  government.  In  the  same 
year,  1690,  Dryden  produced  a  comedy,  "Amphitryon,"  which  succeeded  well. 
It  was  dedicated  to  Sir  William  Leveson  Gower,  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Revo- 
lution, who,  Dryden  says,  had  increased  his  kindness  to  him  since  his  misfortunes. 
"And  as,"  says  Dryden  in  his  dedication,  "since  this  wonderful  revolutipn,  I  have 
begun  with  the  best  pattern  of  humanity,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  I  shall  continue  to 
follow  the  same  method,  in  all  to  whom  I  shall  address :  and  endeavour  to  pitch  on 
such  only  as  have  been  pleased  to  own  me  in  this  ruin  of  my  small  fortune ;  who, 
though  they  are  of  a  contrary  opinion  themselves,  yet  blame  not  me  for  adhering 
to  a  lost  cause,  and  judging  for  myself,  what  I  cannot  choose  but  judge,  so  long  as 
I  am  a  patient  sufferer,  and  no  disturber  of  the  government."    After  "Amphitryon ' 

*  Sir  Walter  Scott  says  that  some  letters  of  Dryden  to  Dorset,  which  are  preserved  at  Knole, 
but  are  considered  not  fit  for  publication,  contain  proofs  of  Dorset's  liberality. 
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Dryden,  who  had  announced  that  it  was  to  be  his  last  play.  The  prologue 
declared  that  the  poet  now  forsook  the  stage,  and  in  the  epilogue  Dryden  depre- 
cated criticism  on  a  dead  poet : 

**  Now,  in  eood  manners,  nothing  shall  be  said 
Against  this  play,  because  the  poet's  dead." 

Dryden  had  now  determined  to  renounce  play-writing  and  devote  himself  to  a 
translation  of  the  whole  of  Virgil.  Evelyn  supped  on  January  ii,  1694,  at 
Mr.  Edward  Sheldon's,  "  where  was  Mr.  Dryden,  the  poet,  who  now  intended  to 
write  no  more  plays,  being  intent  on  his  translation  of  Virgil :  he  read  to  us  his 
prologue  and  epilc^e  to  his  valedictory  play  now  shortly  to  be  acted."  The  plays 
which  he  owned  at  the  close  of  his  dramatic  career  are  twenty-seven  in  number. 

Other  labours  had  helped  during  the  last  six  years  to  increase  Dryden's  ways  and 
means.      He  had  written  in  1692  his  poem  "Eleonora,"  in  honour  of  the  memory 
of  the  Countess  of  Abingdon,  written  at  the  request  of  her  husband.     He  had 
never  seen  the  lady  and  was  not  acquainted  with  the  husband  :  a  handsome  fee  of 
five  hundred  guineas  rewarded  him  for  his  execution  of  the  sorrowing  husband's 
commission.      In  1693  he  produced  a  translation  of  the  Satires  of  JuvenpJ.  and 
Persius,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  his  two  elder  sons  and  others :  and  he  prefixed 
to  the  work  a  Discourse  on  Satire,  addressed  to  his  old  friend  and  benefactor,  the 
Earl  of  Dorset.      Dryden  himself  translated  the   first,   third,   sixth,   tenth,  and 
sixteenth  Satires  of  Juvenal,   and  the  whole  of  Persius.       He  wrote  a  Life  of 
Polybius  to  be  prefixed  to  a  translation  by  Sir  Henry  Shere  :  this  also  appeared  in 
1692.     A  third  volume  of  Miscellanies  appeared  in  1693,  containing  some  transi- 
tions by  Dryden  from  Ovid  and  Homer ;  and  a  fourth  volume  of  Miscellanies,  the 
last  which  Dryden  issued,  appeare<l  in  1 694.     To  this  volume  he  contributed  a 
translation  of  the  Third  Georgic  of  Virgil,  and  his  excellent  ix)em  addressed  to  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller. 

Congreve  had  commenced  his  career  as  a  dramatic  writer  in  January  1693,  with 
"The  Old  Bachelor,"  produced  on  the  stage  when  its  author  was  no  more  than 
twenty-three.  Southeme  had  introduced  Congreve  and  his  play  to  Dryden  before 
its  representation  :  and  Dryden,  always  kind  and  encouraging  to  young  authors  of 
desert,  had  declared  that  he  had  never  before  seen  such  a  first  play.  The  success 
of  Congreve's  first  play  was  great :  but  a  second,  brought  out  before  the  end  of  the 
same  year,  "  The  Double  Dealer,"  was  not  so  successful.  It  was  on  the  appearance 
of  "  The  Double  Dealer  "  that  Dryden  addressed  to  Congreve  the  poem  in  whid 
occur  the  beautiful  lines  prophesying  for  him  literary  eminence,  and  commending 
to  his  affectionate  care  his  own  reputation  : 

"  But  yoii  whom  every  muse  and  grace  adorn, 
Whom  I  foresee  to  better  fortune  bom, 
Be  kind  to  my  remains  ;  and  oh,  defend. 
Against  your  judgment,  your  departed  friend  ! 
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Let  not  the  insulting  foe  my  fame  pursue. 
But  shade  those  laurels  which  descend  to  you. 
And  take  for  tribute  what  these  lines  express  : 
You  merit  more,  nor  could  my  love  do  less." 

It  Is  pleasant  to  read  in  a  letter  of  Dryden,  written  to  Tonson  in  1 695,  of  the  friend- 
ship and  respectful  attention  of  Southeme  and  Congreve,  who  went  four  miles  out 
of  London  to  accompany  Dryden  back  to  the  capital,  on  an  occasion  when  he  was 
letuming  from  Northamptonshire. 

Dryden*s  three  sons  were  now  residing  at  Rome,  where  the  Pope  extended  to 
them  his  protection  and  favour.  The  eldest,  Charles,  was  appointed  Chamberlain 
to  the  Pope  ;  and  the  second,  John,  obtained  also  some  office  in  the  Pope's  house- 
hold.   The  youngest  became  an  officer  in  the  Pope's  guards. 

The  translation  of  Virgil,  as  a  whole,  was  commenced  in  the  end  of  1693,  and 
was  finished  about  the  end  of  1696.  It  was  published  in  July  1697.  There  is  a 
tndition  that  the  first  lines  of  the  work  were  written  by  Dryden  with  a  diamond  on 
t  pane  of  a  window  in  his  cousin  John  Driden's  house  at  Chesterton,  in  Hunting- 
donshire, where  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  life  the  poet  was  a  frequent 
od  honoured  guest,  and  where  lived  with  her  brother  his  early  love,  Honor,  who 
fcad  never  married.  The  house  at  Chesterton  was  pulled  down  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  and  it  casts  some  doubt  on  the  truth  of  this  traditional  story  that  the 
pane  of  glass  which  bore  so  valuable  an  inscription  has  not  been  preserved. 
During  three  years  Dryden  worked  with  laborious  assiduity  at  his  great  translation: 
;  one  diversion  only  of  importance  occurred  while  he  was  translating  Virgil.  In 
1695,  he  (to  use  his  own  expression)  "  borrowed  two  months  "  for  a  translation  in 
prose  of  Du  Frcsnoy's  "  Art  of  Painting,"  and  he  prefixed  to  the  translation  an 
essay  which  he  called  a  "  Parallel  of  Poetry  and  Painting,"  the  work,  he  said,  of 
twelve  mornings.  Some  of  Dryden's  correspondence  with  his  publisher,  Tonson, 
while  he  was  engaged  on  the  translation,  is  in  print :  it  testifies  to  his  assiduity, 
enables  us  to  mark  with  some  minuteness  the  progress  of  his  labour,  and  reveals 
nnch  bickering  with  Tonson.  The  work  was  to  be  published  by  subscription,  and 
it  was  proposed  to  have  a  hundred  and  two  subscribers  at  five  guineas  each,  half  to 
be  paid  at  once  :  each  of  these  was  to  be  honoured  by  printing  his  coat  of  arms  at 
flic  foot  of  one  of  a  hundred  and  two  engravings  with  which  the  book  was  to  be 
adorned  :  and  there  was  to  be  a  second  subscription,  of  two  guineas,  of  persons 
whose  names  would  only  appear  in  a  list  printed  with  the  book.*  It  is  not  clear 
liow  much  of  the  produce  of  these  subscriptions  went  to  Dryden  and  how  much  to 
Tonson.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  expense  of  the  engravings  was  defrayed 
firom  the  five-guinea  subscriptions  ;  of  the  five  guineas,  three  were  paid  down 
at  once.     It  is  to  be  inferred  from  Dryden's  letters  to  Tonson  that  the  latter  was 

*  Letter  from  Dryden  to  W.  Walsh,  December  12,  1693,  published  in  R.  Bell's  Life  of  Dryden. 
prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Dryden's  Poetical  Works,  185^ 
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under  an  undertaking  to  pay  him  fifty  pounds  on  the  complefion  of  ever 
books  of  the  iEneid,*  and  such  an  arrangement  may  or  may  not  have  exi 
to  the  Georgics,  and  there  might  have  been  also  a  sum  of  fifty  pounds  f 
Pastorals.  It  is  conjectured  that  these  were  payments  to  Dryden  by  Ton.' 
copyright,  in  addition  to  the  portion  of  the  subscription-money  which  went 
poet.  There  were  in  the  end  102  subscribers  of  five  guineas  and  250  of  two  gi 
and  Dryden  in  one  of  his  letters  calculates  the  guinea  at  twenty-nine  shilling! 
would  make  ;i'i,469.  If  all  expenses  of  plates,  paper,  printing,  and  publ 
charges  were  defrayed  out  of  this  sum  alone,  and  Pope's  statement  that  I 
cleared  £1^200  from  his  Virgil  is  correct,  there  would  be  left  a  very 
balance  for  the  expenses.  If  Tonson*s  payments  of  fifty  pounds  on  comple 
every  couple  of  books  of  the  i^neid  were  payments  by  him  for  copyright, 
added  to  Dryden's  portion  of  the  subscriptions,  this  would  make  ;i'300  n 
the  payments  were  confined  to  the  i^'.neid :  £,^^0  if,  as  has  been  suppcjsc 
arrangement  embraced  the  Georgics  and  if  fifty  pounds  were  in  like  manner 
for  all  the  Pastorals.  It  is  clear  from  Dryden's  letters  that  he  received  port 
the  subscription-moneys,  and  that  Tonson  retained  some.  In  one  of  his  let 
Tonson,  Dryden  says :  "  I  thank  you  for  the  civility  of  your  last  letter 
country ;  but  the  thirty  shillings  upon  every  book  remains  with  me."  Th 
written  at  a  time  when  the  second  subscriptions  were  being  collected,  and  pr 
means  that  he  was  to  have  thirty  shillings  for  every  two-guinea  subscr 
Dryden  proceeds :  "  You  always  intended  I  should  get  nothing  by  the  : 
subscription,  as  I  found  from  first  to  last"  The  meaning  of  this  may  b 
Tonson  was  opposed  to  the  second  set  of  inferior  subscriptions  of  two  gi 
regarding  each  copy  so  subscribed  for  as  subtracted  from  the  general  sale 
book  by  which  it  may  have  been  that  he  would  solely  profit.  Dryden  con 
of  Tonson's  not  having  published  in  the  first  instance  the  proposals  for  tl 
subscriptions:  had  this  been  done,  he  says,  he  would  have  got  more.  In  cc 
up  the  total  of  what  Dryden  may  have  received  for  his  Virgil,  the  presents 
would  have  come  to  him  from  the  three  noblemen.  Lord  Clifford,  the  I 
Chesterfield,  and  the  Marquis  of  Normanby  (his  old  friend  Mulgrave),  to 
the  Pastorals,  the  Georgics,  and  the  i^neid  were  respectively  dedicated,  wit] 
Dr.  Johnson  has  called  "an  economy  of  flattery,  at  once  lavish  and  dis* 
must  not  be  forgotten.  Lord  Chesterfield  sent  him  a  "  noble  present 
Dryden  called  it  in  his  letter  of  thanks,  which  has  been  lately  pub 
These  presents  may  have  eked  out  Dryden's  profits  to  some  sum ,  near  that  i 
have  been  named  by  Pope  :  and,  pn  the  other  hand,  that  sum,  ;^I,2CX),  may 


*  I  agree  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hooper,  who  has  pointed  out  in  his  Memoir  of  Dryden  pre 
the  new  Aldine  edition  of  Dryden  s  Poems  (p.  xci.),  that  the  obvious  inference  from  E 
letters  is,  that  Tonson  paid  £,y>  on  the  completion  of  every  couple  of  bobks  of  the  iCneid,  £ 
as  Malonc  and  Scott  understood,  on  the  complettoA  of  every  one. 
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enggeration,  for  Spence*s  gossip  cannot  be  implidtly  ndieii  on.  The  whole  of 
this  subject  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  The  genend  impression  seems  to  ha\*e 
been  that  the  Virgil  \k*as  a  pecuniar)-  success  for  Dryvlen.* 

The  letters  from  Dryden  to  his  publisher,  Tonson,  during  the  progress  of  the 
|ianslatioa»  which  are  extant,  are  full  of  grumbling  at  exactions  and  shar|>  practices, 
tnd  for  a  time  friendly  relations  between  poet  and  publisher  were  intcmiptctl.  The 
eoinage  was  then  much  deteriorated,  and  Dryden  complains  frei|uently  of  loss  by 
Tonson*s  clipped  and  bad  money.  When  he  had  concluded  the  fourth  .Kncid,  and 
daimed  fifty  pounds,  he  writes :  **  You  know  money  is  now  very  scmpulously 
received ;  in  the  last  which  you  did  me  the  favour  to  change  for  my  wife,  l>csidcs 
the  clipped  money,  there  were  at  least  forty  shillings  brass,"  .\  letter  written 
October  29,  1695,  is  in  the  angriest  tone.  On  Septeml)er  13,  Drjtlen  had  l>cgun  a 
letter  with  "  My  good  friend  ; "  now  the  l)eginning  is  **  Mr.  Tonson  : " 

**  Mr.  Tonson,— Some  kind  of  intercourse  mu!>t  be  carried  on  betwixt  us  while  1  Am  tninsJAting 
Virgil.  Therefore  1  give  you  notice,  th.ii  I  h:»N*c  done  the  seventh  ^aieitt  in  the  ctnmlry,  and 
intend  some  few  da>'s  nence  to  so  upon  the  eighth  :  when  that  is  finisheil,  I  cxi>cci  HAy  iH>unds  in 
good  silver,  not  such  as  I  ha\'e  had  formerly.  I  am  not  obliged  to  take  gt>ld,  neither  will  I ;  nvMr 
stay  for  it  beyond  four  ainl  twenty  hours  after  it  is  due. " 

And  the  letter  proceeds  with  other  accusations  even  more  biting  : 

"You  always  mtended  I  should  gel  nothing  by  the  second  subscriptions,  as  I  found  fn>m  first  to 
tL  And  yoiu>  promise  to  Mr.  Congreve  that  you  had  found  a  way  for  mv  benefit,  which  was  an 
encouragement  to  my  pains,  came  atlast,  for  me  to  desire  Sir  Go^ifrey  KneUer  and  Mr.  CMvvsterman 
to  gather  for  me.  I  then  told  Mr.  Congreve  that  I  knew  you  too  well  t»>  beliew  you  meant  mo  any 
kindness :  and  he  promised  me  to  believe  accordingly  of  you,  if  you  did  not.  liut  this  is  past,  and 
you  shall  have  your  kirgnin,  if  I  live  to  have  my  health.  ' 

The  angry  letter  concludes  with  these  words  : 

**  I  desire  neither  excuses  nor  reasons  from  you :  for  1  am  but  too  well  ^atijifie^l  already.  Tht 
Notes  and  Prefaces  shall  be  short,  because  you  shall  get  the  more  by  saving  paper.** 

In  February  1696,  Dryden  writes  less  angrily,  but  stiffly  and  complainingly. 
This  letter  begins : 

"  Sir, — 1  received  your  letter  very  kindly,  because  indeed  I  expected  none  :  but  thought  you  as 
very  a  tradesman  as  Bentley,  who  has  cursed  our  Virgil  so  heartily. " 

He  proceeds  to  say  that  he  is  not   sorry   that  Tonson  will  allow  him  nothing 
for  Notes,  for  to  make  them  good  would  have  cost  him  half  a  year.      He  says 

*  Mr.  Malone  has  clearly  nmunderstood  several  of  Dryden's  allusions  to  the  subscriptions. 
When  Dryden  writes,  April  1G95,  **  If  the  second  subscriptions  rise,  I  will  take  so  nuuh  the  more 
time,  because  the  profit  will  encourage  me  the  more,",  Malone  explains  this  as  ItHUcing  to  a  hiuhor 
rate  of  subscription  after  a  certain  dajr  named  :  it  clcarlv  means,  however,  that  Dryden  hones  U>r  a 
rise  in  the  number  of  second  subscriptions  of  two  gtnneas.  Ajiain,  prydrn  writes  to  Ponsou. 
October  as,  1695,  '*  Some  of  your  fnenUs  will  be  glad  to  take  back  their  three  uuineas,"  on  which 
Malone  says  in  a  note,  "On  receiving^  back  their  three  guineas  they  would  be  jMated  on  the  list  of 
Meond  sutncribers."  The  first  subscribers  had  paid  three  guine;is  in  advance  :  and  all  that  Dryden 
■cans  is  that  there  were  some  who  would  be  glad  to  have  the  three  guineuu  back.  Others  were 
wanting  to  come  in  ^  first  subscribers 
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that  it  would  require  seven  years  to  translate  Virgil  exactly,  and  promises  to  dc 
his  best  in  the  translation  of  the  four  remaining  books,  as  he  has  hitherto  done, 
Then  he  proceeds : 

"Upon  trial  I  find  all  of  your  trade  arc  sharpers,  and  you  not  more  than  others ;  therefore  1 
have  not  wholly  left  you.  Mr.  Aston  does  not  blame  you  for  getting  as  good  a  bargain  as  yoi 
could,  though  I  could  have  got  a  hundrea  pounds  more :  and  you  might  have  spared  almost  al 
your  trouble  if  you  had  thought  fit  to  publish  the  proposals  for  the  first  subscriptions :  for  I  havi 
guineas  offered  me  every  day  if  there  had  been  room :  I  believe,  modestly  speaking,  I  havi 
refused  already  twenty-five.  I  mis'ake  nothing  in  your  letter  therefore,  but  only  your  upbraidinj 
me  with  the  public  encouragement,  and  my  own  reputation  concerned  in  the  notes,  when  I  assun 
you  I  could  not  make  them  to  my  mind  in  less  than  half  a  year's  time. " 

The  letter  concludes  with  a  request  for  a  little  money.  "  I^ord  Derby's  money ' 
would  probably  be  no  more  than  three  guineas,  the  first  instalment  of  his  five- 
guinea  subscription : 

"  Having  no  silver  by  me,  I  desire  my  Lord  Derby *.s  money,  deducting  your  own.  And  let  ii 
be  good,  if^you  desire  to  oblige  me,  who  am  not  your  enemy,  and  may  be  your  friend, 

"John  Drvden.*' 

There  was  yet  another  cause  of  displeasure  with  Tonson.  The  publisher  wa: 
very  anxious  that  Dryden  should  dedicate  the  work  to  King  William ;  and  thii 
Dryden  resolutely  refused  to  do.  Hoping  to  gain  his  point,  and  perhaps  counting 
on  help  from  the  trick  in  convincing  Dryden  at  the  last  moment,  Tonson  causec 
the  face  of  Mxv&2&  in  the  old  engravings  to  be  altered  so  as  to  make  a  resemblana 
to  the  King.  Dryden  himself  mentions  this  in  a  letter  to  his  sons,  at  Rome,  o: 
September  3,  1697,  after  the  publication  of  the  work.  The  mention  of  the  tricl 
is  preceded  by  a  complaint  that  Tonson  had  caused  the  miscarriage  of  all  letten 
from  the  father  to  the  sons,  and  from  the  sons  to  the  father,  during  the  past  year. 
"  I  am  of  your  opinion  that  by  Tonson's  means  almost  all  our  letters  have  mis- 
carried for  this  last  year.  But,  however,  he  has  missed  of  his  design  in  th€ 
dedication,  though  he  had  prepared  the  book  for  it,  for  in  every  figure  of  ./tineas  he 
has  caused  him  to  be  drawn  like  King  William,  with  a  hooked  nose."  It  is, 
however,  clear  from  a  subsequent  letter  to  Tonson  himself,  that  the  complaint  as  to 
the  loss  of  letters  imputed  nothing  more  than  carelessness  or  choice  of  a  bad  agent. 
Writing  to  Tonson  in  November  1697,  about  forwarding  a  letter  to  his  sons,  he 
says :  "  I  value  not  any  price  for  a  double  letter :  let  me  know  it,  and  it  shall  be 
paid ;  for  I  dare  not  trust  it  by  the  post ;  being  satisfied  by  experience  thai 
Ferrand  will  do  by  this,  as  he  did  by  two  letters  which  I  sent  my  sons  about  mj 
dedication  to  the  King,  of  which  they  received  neither."  This  passage  has  been 
overlooked  by  Scott  and  by  other  biographers  who,  with  Scott,  have  regarded 
Dryden's  complaint  as  a  charge  against  Tonson  of  having  deliberately  inter- 
cepted his  correspondence  with  his  sons.  If  designed  systematic  suppression  ol 
letters  had  been  charged,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  how  Dryden  could  have 
remained  on  friendly  terms  with  his   publisher.      The   trick   of  giving   -^nei* 
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King  William's  hooked  nose  was  a  current  joke,  and  gave  rise  to  an  excellent 
epigram.* 

Tbe  literaiy  wwld  had  looked  fom'aid  to  the  publication  of  Dryden's  translatitm 
d  Viigil  as  a  great  event.  "  The  expectation  of  his  \*x)rk,*'  says  Johnson,  **  w-as 
wkNibtedly  great:  the  nation  considered  its  honour  as  interestei)  in  the  event. 
Ok  gaTe  him  the  di£krent  editions  of  his  author,  another  helped  him  in  the  subor- 
dbnte  parts.  The  arguments  of  the  several  books  were  given  him  by  Addison.'* 
Tlie  editions  of  Virgil  were  given  by  Gilbert  Dolben,  son  of  Dr>"den*s  frieml, 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Dean  of  Westminster,  aiterwaals  Archbishop  of 
Yoric,  who  is  eulogized  in  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel :  '* 

**  Him  of  the  western  dome,  whose  weighty  sense 
Flows  in  fit  words  and  heavenly  eloquence.** 

Dr.  Knightly  Chetwode  wrote  the  Life  of  Virgil  and  the  Prcfact.  to  the  Pastorals ; 
and  Addison  supplied  not  only  the  arguments  o!  the  books,  but  also  an  Essay  on  the 
GeoTgics.  The  translations  of  the  first  Georgic  and  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  last 
.Endd  were  made  at  Denham  Court,  in  Buckinghamshire,  the  seat  of  Sir  William 
Bowyer,  baronet :  and  the  seventh  w^ieid  was  translated  at  Burleigh,  the  house  of 
the  Earl  of  Exeter. 

The  sale   of  the  Virgil,  published  in  July   1697,  was  so  rapid  that  the  first 

edition  was  all  disposed  of  in  a  few  months,  and  a  second  appeared  in  the  follow- 

u^  year,  revised  by  Dryden.      He  wrote  to  his  sons  at  Rome,  in  November 

1697 :   "  My  Virgil  succeeds  in  the  world  beyond  its  desert  or  my  reputation. 

Voo  know  the  profits  might  have  been  more,  but  neither  my  conscience  nor  my 

honour  would  suffer  me  to  take  them  ;  but  I  never  can  repent  of  my  constancy, 

since  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  justice  ot  the  cause  for  which  I  suffer." 

This  refers,  of  course,  to  his  refusal  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  his  publisher  and 

others  that  he  should  dedicate  the  Virgil  to  King  William.     It  must  be  allowed 

that,  after  the  Revolution,  Dryden  maintained  on  the  whole  a  digniBed  and  manly 

attitude.     On  the  death  of  Queen  Mary  in  1694,  he  had  been  pressed  by  some  of 

his  firiends  to  write  a  funereal  poem  of  compliment,  and  he  had  refused  to  do  so. 

To  have  turned  his  back  on  James  or  to  have  renounced  his  new  religion  would 

have  been  so  indecent,  that  either  for  a  man  of  Dryden's  intelligence  and  pride  waj 

impossible  ;  but  the  struggle  must  have  been  painful,  in  straitened  circumstances, 

*  *'  Old  Jacob,  by  deep  judgment  swayed, 
To  please  the  wise  beholders. 
Has  placed  old  Nassau's  hook*nosed  head 
On  poor  i'Eneas'  shoulders. 

"  To  make  the  parallel  hold  tack, 
Methinks  there's  little  lacking  ; 
One  took  his  father  pick-a-i>ack, 
And  t'other  sent  his  packing." 


t 
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against  the  necessities  of  the  position  in  which  the  Revolution  of  x68S  placed 
him  ;  and  there  are  signs  in  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Montagu,  in  1699,  when  he 
was  hoping  for  some  substantial  favour  from  the  Government  through  Montagu's 
good  offices,  of  a  disposition  to  soften  and  modify  his  utterances  in  politics,  and  to 
humour  and  conciliate  Montagu,  natural  enough  in  one  who  felt  the  pangs  of 
poverty  and  was  smarting  under  bitter  disappointment,  but  yet  not  quite  accordant 
with  thorough  independence  and  single-mindedness. 

Of  Dryden's  translation  of  Virgil  little  more  need  be  said  here  than  that 
it  was  naturally  regarded  as  of  greater  merit  at  the  time  of  its  publication  than 
justice  warrants  or  later  fame  confirms ;  more  was  then  thought  of  the  power 
of  the  translator's  verse  than  of  his  accuracy  or  of  harmony  with  Virgil's  genius : 
Dryden's  fame  cast  a  halo  round  the  work,  which  must  always  as  a  whole  be 
regarded  as  a  great  achievement,  and  as  making  an  epoch  in  our  literature.  The 
work  at  its  best  has  many  blemishes  and  inequalities,  and  Dryden's  muse  was  not 
congenial  with  Virgil's  sweet  simplicity  and  naturalness.  It  has  been  said  by 
one  eminently  fitted  to  judge — the  poet  Wordsworth — that  wherever  Virgil  can 
be  fairly  said  to  have  had  his  eye  upon  his  object,  Dryden  always  spoils  the 
passive.* 

Dryden's  second  Ode  for  the  annual  musical  festival  of  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  the 
more  admired  and  celebrated  of  the  two,  the  "Alexander's  Feast,"  was  composed 
in  1697,  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Virgil.  The  day  of  the  festival  was 
November  22.  In  a  letter  to  his  sons  at  Rome  written  in  September,  he  says  :  "  I 
am  writing  a  song  for  St.  Cecilia's  Feast,  who,  you  know,  is  the  patroness  of 
music.  This  is  troublesome,  and  no  way  beneficial ;  but  I  could  not  deny  the 
stewards,  who  came  in  a  body  to  my  house  to  desire  that  kindness,  one  of  them 
being  Mr.  Bridgman,  whose  parents  are  your  mother's  friends."  This  passage 
is  interesting  in  two  ways:  first,  on  account  of  a  story  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's 
having  been  told  by  Dryden  that  he  had  finished  the  ode  in  one  night;  and 
secondly,  on  account  of  a  statement  professing  to  come  from  Walter  Moyle, 
that  Dryden  received  from  the  Society  forty  pounds  for  this  ode.  It  is  im- 
probable that  Dryden  did  not  receive  payment  for  his  Ode,  and  forty  pounds 
would  not  have  been  an  extraordinary  sum.  This  statement  may  be  true, 
though  Dryden  wrote  beforehand  that  he  did  not  expect  his  labour  to  be  bene- 
ficial. The  story  of  Dryden's  speech  to  Lord  Bolingbroke  does  not  rest  on 
very  good  authonty  :  it  is  said  by  Dr.  Warton  to  have  been  told  him  by  a  Mr. 
Berenger,  who  heard  it  from  Gilbert  West,  who  heard  it  from  Pope^  to  whom 
Lord  Bolingbroke  is  said  to  have  told  it.  The  story  is  that  Bolingbroke,  then 
Mr.  St.  John,  visiting  Dryden  one  morning,  found  him  excited,  and  was  told 
by  the  poet  :  "  I  have  been  up  all  night ;  my  musical  friends  made  me  promise 

*  Lockhart's  "  Life  of  Scott,"  vol.  ii,  p.  80. 
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to  write  them  an  Ode  for  their  Feast  of  St  Cecilia :  I  have  been  so  stnick  with 
the  sabject  which  occurred  to  me,  that  I  could  not  leave  it  till  I  had  completed  it : 
bere  it  is  finished  at  one  sitting."  This  story  after  all  is  not  irreconcilable  vrith  a 
statement  m  a  letter  of  hvo  months  before,  that  he  was  then  writing  an  Ode.  It  is 
possible  that  he  was  intending  it,  and  saying  or  thmking  that  he  was  writing  it  two 
months  before,  and  that  the  poem  may  have  been  virtually  finished  in  one  night  of 
prolonged  work  and  excitement.  * 

'j\  He  had  intended,  after  the  Ode,  to  re-fashion  for  the  stage  a  play  written  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Sir  Robert  Howard,  "The  Conquest  of  China  by  the  Tartars," 
"  It  will  cost  me  six  weeks'  study,"  he  MTote  to  his  sons,  "  with  the  probable  benefit 
of  a  hundred  pounds."  But  this  play  never  appeared  ;  it  is  not  known  why  Dryden 
relinquished  the  design.  Some  little  time  before  this,  Dryden  had  written  a  Life 
of  Lucian  for  an  intended  edition,  which  did  not  appear  till  after  his  death.  In 
1698  he  addressed  a  short  poem  to  George  Granville,  afterwards  Lord  Lansdowne, 
one  of  his  most  kind  and  generous  friends,  on  his  tragedy,  **  Heroic  Love,"  and 
he  took  occasion  in  this  poem  to  complain  in  strong  language  of  a  recent  revival, 
with  alterations,  of  his  "  Conquest  of  Granada  "  by  the  company  then  acting  in 
Dmry  Lane  Theatre.  There  had  been  again  a  separation  among  the  players  in 
1695,  Betterton  heading  a  secession  from  Drury  Lane  to  the  old  theatre  in  Lincoln's 

ic       Inn  Fields. 

r^         The  famous  work  of  Jeremy  Collier,  a  non-juring  clergyman,  on  the  immorality 

and  profaneness  of  the  English  stage,  denouncing  plays  in  general,  specially 

reprobating  the  licentiousness  of  the  English  comedies  of  the  age,  and  indicting 

Dryden  as  one  of  the  principal  oflfenders,  was  published  in  March  1698.     It  is  idle 

to  pretend  that  the  censures  bestowed  on  Dryden  and  other  contemporary  writers 

were  undeserved.     Dryden  took  occasion  in  a  short  poem  addressed  soon  after  to 

Mr.  Motteux,  on  his  tragedy  called  **  Beauty  in  Distress,"  to  reply  to  Collier's  work. 

The  answer  was  adroit.     He  dwelt  more  on  Collier's  general  diatribe  against 

theatrical  representations  than  on  his  special  charges  of  indecency  and  immorality, 

and,  lightly  confessing  occasional  faults,  endeavoured  to  represent  Collier's  attack 

on  himself  as  instigated  by  resentment  for  his  own  attacTcs  on  clergymen  : — 

*'  What  I  have  loosely  or  profanely  writ 
Let  them  to  fires,  their  due  desert,  commit : 
Nor  when  accused  by  me,  let  them  complain 
Their  faults  and  not  their  function  I  arraign." 

Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  a  physician  and  author  of  two  long  heroic  poems,  had 
already  in  1695,  in  the  Preface  to  his  "Prince  Arthur,"  censured  Dryden  in  strong 

*  Sec  the  General  Introduction  to  the  Songs,  Odes,  and  Lyrical  Pieces,  p.  366  of  this  volume, 
where  proof  is  given  from  Dryden's  copy  of  Spenser  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  ColleRfe,  Cambridge, 
diat  he  had  thought  of  a  theme  for  an  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day^  distinct  from  those  of  the  two 
odes  which  he  composed. 
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language  for  the  immorality  of  his  plays.  He  again  attacked  Dryden  in  the 
end  of  1699,  in  a  poem  called  "A  Satire  upon  Wit,"  and  brought  upon  himself 
very  severe  flagellations  from  Dryden  in  the  Preface  to  his  "Fables/*  and  in  a 
Prologue  written  very  shortly  before  his  death ;  and  in  an  epilogue  written  for 
the  same  occasion  Dryden  made  a  renewed  reply  to  Collier. 

Dryden  had  begun  in  the  latter  part  of  1698  to  make  those  versions  of  some  of 
Chaucer's  and  Boccaccio's  talcs  and  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  which  were  produced 
a  few  months  before  his  death  in  a  folio  volume,  bearing  the  title,  "  Tales,  Ancient 
and  Modem,  translated  into  verse  from  Homer,  Ovid,  Boccacio,  and  Chaucer, 
with  Original  Poems,"  and  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  **The  Fables." 
The  contribution  from  Homer  was  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  which  had  been 
translated  as  a  sample  and  beginning  of  a  translation  of  the  whole ;  but  no  more 
was  ever  done.  We  gain  glimpses  of  Dryden's  progress  in  this  his  last  work  in 
the  more  numerous  letters  of  his  of  this  period  which  have  been  preserved.  Early 
in  1699  he  writes  to  Mrs.  Steward,  the  young  and  handsome  daughter  of  his  cousin, 
Mrs.  Creed,  who  paid  the  old  poet  great  attention,  and  whom  he  now  frequently 
visited  at  Cotterstock  in  Northamptonshire : 

"Old  men  are  not  so  insensible  of  beauty  as  it  may  be  you  young  ladies  think.     For  my  own 
part  I  must  needs  acknowledge  that  your  fair  eyes  had  made  me  your  slave  before  I  received  your 


fine  presents.    Your  letter  puts  me  out  of  doubt  that  they  have  lost  nothing  of  their  lustre,  because 
it  was  written  with  your  own  hand  ;  and  not  hearing  of  a  fever  or  an  ague,  I  will  please  myself  with 


our  old  English  poet,  Chaucer ;  translating  such  stories  as  best  please  my  fancy ;  and  intend, 
besides  them,  to  add  somewhat  of  my  own  :  so  that  it  is  not  impossible,  but  ere  the  summer  be 
passed,  I  may  come  down  to  you  with  a  volume  in  my  hand,  like  a  dog  out  of  the  water,  with  a 
duck  in  his  mouth." 

A  later  letter  of  March  4,  1699,  to  the  same  lady,  contains  the  following.  Col- 
lier's work  was  producing  effect : 

*' We  poor  Catholics  daily  expect  a  most  severe  proclamation  to  come  out  against  us :  and  at  the 
same  time  are  satisfied  that  the  King  is  very  unwilling  to  persecute  us,  considering  us  to  be  but  a 
handful,  and  those  disarmed  ;  but  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  our  heavy  enemy.  This  day 
was  played  a  revived  comedy  of  Mr.  Congreve's,  called  *  The  Double  Dealer,'  which  was  never 
very  Uking.  In  the  play-bill  was  printed— *  Written  by  Mr.  Congreve,  with  several  expressions 
omitted.  What  kind  of  expressions  these  were  you  may  easily  guess,  if  you  have  seen  the 
Monday  s^  Gazette,  wherein  is  the  King's  order  for  the  reformation  of  the  stage :  but  the  printing 
an  author's  name  in  a  play-bill  is  a  new  manner  of  proceeding,  at  least  in  England.  When  any 
papers  of  verses  in  manuscript,  which  are  worth  your  reading,  come  abroad,  you  shall  be  sure  of 
them  ;  because,  being  a  poetess  yourself,  you  like  those  entertainments.  I  am  still  drudging  at  a 
lxx)k  of  Miscellanies,  which  I  hope  will  be  well  enough  ;  if  otherwise,  threescore  and  seven  may 
be  pardoned. 

On  March  20,  Dryden  made  an  agreement  with  Tonson  for  publication  of 
the  work  •.  he  was  to  receive  250  guineas,  in  consideration  of  ten  thousand  verses, 
of  which  7,540,  more  or  less,  were  already  m  Tonson's  possession.      The  250 
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guineas  were  to  be  made  up  to  ;f  300  at  the  beginning  of  a  second  impression  of  the 
work.  The  250  guineas,  making  ;f  268  15J.,  were  paid  on  March  24.  No  second 
impression  appeared  till  17 13,  several  years  after  Dry  den's  death,  and  the  balance 
of;f 31  y.  was  then  paid  to  a  niece  of  Dryden's  widow  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow, 
then  a  lunatic  The  published  volume  contained  some  twelve  thousand  verses, 
which  doubtless  originated  the  story  told  by  Spence  on  Pope's  authority,  that 
ToDson  had  contracted  to  give  Dryden  sixpence  a  line  for  the  Fables. 

One  of  the  pieces  from  Chaucer  prepared  for  the  volume  was  "  The  Good 
Parson : "  and  it  appears  that  Samuel  Pepys  had  suggested  this  to  Dryden.  On 
July  14,  Dryden  sends  him  his  own  "  Good  Parson  "  in  manuscript,  in  an  inter- 
esting letter : 

"Padron  Mio, — I  remember  last  year  when  I  had  the  honour  of  dining  with  you,  you  were 
pleased  to  recommend  to  me  the  character  of  Chaucer's  Good  Parson.  Any  desire  of  yours  is  a 
OMnmand  to  me :  and  accordingly  I  have  put  it  into  my  English,  with  such  additions  and  altera- 
tioiis  as  I  thought  fit  Having  translated  as  many  fables  from  Ovid  and  as  many  novels  from 
Boccace  and  tales  from  Chaucer  as  will  make  an  indifferent  large  volume  in  folio,  I  intend  them 
for  the  press  in  Michaelmas  term  next  In  the  meantime  my  Parson  desires  the  favour  of  being 
known  to  you,  and  promises,  if  you  find  any  fault  in  his  character,  he  will  reform  it  Whenever  you 
please  he  shall  wait  on  you,  and  for  the  safer  conveyance,  I  will  carry  him  in  my  pocket ;  who  am 

"  My  Padron's  most  obedient  servant, 
"  For  Samuel  Pepys,  Esq.  **  John  Dryden. 

At  his  house  m  York  Street,  These." 

Samuel  Pepys  graciously  replied  on  ihe  instant : 

"  Sir, — ^You  have  truly^  obliged  me  ;  and  possibly  in  saying  so  I  am  more  in  earnest  than  you 
can  readily  think  ;  as  verily  hoping  from  this  your  copy  of  one  Good  Parson  to  fancy  some  amends 
made  me  for  the  hourly  ofience  I  bear  with  from  the  sight  of  so  many  lewd  originals.  I  shall  with 
great  jdeasure  attend  you  on  this  occasion,  whene'er  you'll  permit  it ;  unless  you  would  have  the 
khidiiess  to  double  it  to  me  by  suffering  my  coach  to  wait  on  you  (and  who  you  can  gain  me  the 
same  £&vour  from)^  hither,  to  a  cold  chicken  and  a  salad,  any  tioon  after  Sunday,  as  being  just 
stqiping  into  the  air  for  two  days. 

*'  I  am,  most  respectfully,  your  honoured  and  obedient  servant.  ^ 

o.  « • 

Among  the  poems  to  make  up  the  forthcoming  volume  was  Dryden's  epistle  to 
his  cousin,  John  Driden  of  Chesterton,  member  for  Huntingdonshire ;  and  we 
now  find  Dryden  sending  this  poem,  which  had  a  political  character,  to  Charles 
Montagii,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  his  perusal,  in  a  letter  more 
courtier-like  than  independent.  Dryden  was  looking  for  some  favour  from  the 
Government,  and  his  chief  hopes  were  centred  in  Montagu.  The  verses  previously 
sent  for  Montagu's  judgment  were  the  beautiful  dedication  of  **  Palamon  and 
Ardte  "  to  the  Duchess  of  Ormond,  in  which  Dryden,  probably  under  the  influence 
of  his  late  long  study  of  Virgil,  is  full  of  classical  allusions  as  in  his  younger  days, 
without  the  stiffness  and  pedantry  which  characterized  his  earlier  poems,  and"  with 
the  firec  flow  of  melodious  verse  which  he  had  acquired  by  long  practice.  The 
letter  from  which  the  following  is  extracted  was  written  in  October  1699  : 

"These  verses  had  waited  on  you  with  the  former,  but  that  they  wanted  that  correction  which  I 
luve  given  them,  that  they  may  the  better  endure  the  sight  of  so  great  a  judge  and  poet.     I  am 
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now  in  fear  th»t  I  have  purged  them  out  of  their  spirit,  as  our  master  Busby  used  to  whip  a  boj 
so  long,  till  he  made  him  a  confirmed  blockhead.  My  ccusin  Driden  saw  them  in  the  country ; 
and  the  greatest  exception  he  made  to  them  was  a  satire  against  the  Dutch  valour  in  the  last  war. 
He  desired  me  to  omit  it  (to  use  his  own  words)  fui  of  the  resect  he  had  to  his  sovereign.  I 
obeyed  his  commands,  and  left  only  the  praises,  which  I  think  are  diie  to  the  eallantry  of  my  own 
countrymen.  In  the  description  which  I  have  made  of  a  parliament-man,  I  think  I  have. not  only 
drawn  the  features  of  my  worthy  kinsman,  but  have  also  given  my  own  opinion  of  what  an 
Englishman  in  pariiament  ought  to  be,  and  aeliver  it  as  a  memorial  of  my  own  principles  to  all 
posterity.  I  have  consulted  the  judgment  of  my  unbiassed  friends,  who  have  some  of  them  the 
honour  to  be  known  to  you,  and  they  think  there  is  nothing  which  can  justly  give  offence  in  that 
part  of  the  poem.  I  say  not  this  to  cast  a  blind  on  your  judgment  (which  I  could  not  do  if  I 
endeavoured  it),  but  to  assure  you  that  nothing  relating  to  the  public  shall  stand  without  your 
permission  :  for  it  were  to  want  common  sense  to  desire  )rour  patronage  and  resolve  to  disoblige 
you  :  and  as  I  will  not  hazard  my  hopes  of  your  protection  by  refusing  to  obey  you  in  suiything 
which  I  can  perform  with  my  conscience  or  my  honour,  so  I  am  very  confident  you  will  never 
impose  any  other  terms  on  me. " 

This  letter  concludes  with  a  statement  that  his  thoughts  are  at  present  fixed  on 
Homer,  who,  he  says,  he  finds  a  poet  more  according  to  his  genius  than  Virgil,  and 
he  consequently  hopes  to  do  him  more  justice  "  in  his  fiery  way  of  writing,  which, 
as  it  is  liable  to  more  faults,  so  it  is  capable  of  more  beauties  than  the  exactness  and 
sobriety  of  Virgil."  He  then  proudly  asks  for  Montagu's  patronage  of  his  Homer: 
"  Since  'tis  for  my  country's  honour  as  well  as  for  my  own  that  I  am  willing  to 
undertake  this  task,  I  despair  not  of  being  encouraged  in  it  by  your  favour. " 

Shortly  after,  Dryden  wrote  about  his  hopes  from  the  Government  to  Mrs. 
Steward.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  reading  the  following  interesting  state- 
ment,  that  it  is  an  old  man  writing  to  a  young  lady,  who  is  pre-occupied  in  his 
favour,  and  to  whom  he  is  anxious  to  recommend  himself : 

"  What  has  hindered  me  from  writing  to  you  was  neither  ill-health  nor  a  worse  thing,  ingrati- 
tude ;  but  a  flood  of  little  businesses,  which  yet  are  necessary  to  my  subsistence,  and  of  which  I 
hoped  to  have  given  you  a  good  account  before  this  time.  But  the  Court  rather  speaks  kindly  of 
me  than  does  anything  for  me,  though  they  promise  largely;  and  perhaps  they  think  I  will 
advance  as  they  go  backward,  in  which  they  will  be  much  deceived  ;  for  I  can  never  go  an  inch 
beyond  my  conscience  and  my  honour.      If  they  will  consider  me  as  a  man  who  has  done  my 


go  to  if  I  leave  the  Catholic :  they  are  all  so  divided  amongst  themselves  on  matters  of  faith 
necessary  to  salvation,  and  yet  all  assuming  the  name  of  ProtestanU.  May  God  be  pleased  to 
open  your  eyes,  as  He  has  opened  mine  !  Truth  is  but  one,  and  they  who  have  once  heard  of  it 
can  plead  no  excuse  if  they  do  not  embrace  it." 

In  a  later  letter  to  the  same  lady  he  speaks  even  more  despondingly  of  his 
prospects  from  the  Government,  and  mentions  that  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Somers, 
is  hostile  to  him  :  **  I  doubt  I  am  in  no  condition  of  having  a  kindness  done  me, 
having  the  Chancellor  my  enemy." 

The  "  Fables  "  were  published  in  November  1699,  and  Dryden  was  delighted 
with  the  public's  reception  of  them.  **The  town  encourages  them,"  he  writes 
to  Mrs.  Steward,  "with  more  applause  than  anything  of  mine  deserves."  The 
two  poems  addressed  to  his  cousin  John  Dridcn  and  to  the  Duchess  of  Ormond  seem 
tp  have  been  special  labours  of  love,  an^  he  was  very  proud  of  the  praises  which 
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tkft  Dnadt  aad  M<M«a^  ImI  boik  seem  tlK«k  Mii  ««f«  «t  ^di^UMMi  lltti  W  ¥flil 
miirsnlKewr.  '^ M|^  oftlKr  finMds.'' lie  «<i>l&  ''«r«  vlix«.M  w  Omv  jNk%> 
w^K^  IM»  pnfer :  b«t  iIk  SKttSer  put  an  1^  (huxsie  lv»  «iir  ticflur  kiKsnnu^ 
ikkii  I  luiK  ODirected  mi&  :»  aikIi  cue«  that  dn^  triU  ii!k>w  be  >»MJ«tli>r  ^'  Kb 
sflu,  awl  4dk>  Bdcber  of  «&  mmy  ^X^btommt  after  hmut  <iietiyik'*  Hb  C!iiMK$«i  IMkni 
levuded  ban  vish  ai  veiy  hMwKfMne  pvesent.  ^^  1 4d>K«x:&  llhMi^l  «it  xerMft  h>  wi^r 
ooBB  DnioBi,'^  he  «me  to  Mis.  Ste^nutvi^  AfMrii  ii«  ij^iM^  wklua  iluee  >n«^  o^I^ 
]bs daali«  ""  vexe  tdbe  best  of  ttbe  vbole ;  «ni(i  to  mYcomfovt,  tbe  town  tbwiks  tbeM 
so ;  anl  be,  vbkb  pleues  me  most*  is  of  tbe  sauttte  ju^ig;«ient«  ^ksi  a|>|Xftu  b^  4 
Dobie  prescM  he  has  seat  me^  wbkb  suiprised  omw  b^NsaittSft  I  vtkt  ikH  m  tbe  ka»t 
expect  iL^  It  hats  been  sui  tbaLt  the  present  w:^  one  of  ;^^50k\  ;jiiKi  H  bji^  aK> 
been  said  that  the  I>achess  of  Onnond  piesenled  him  with  ^500  in  retntn  tk>r  tbe 
heaadfid  poem  addressed  to  her,  Malone,  however^  was  |U\>bAb)y  n^t  in  €x>n« 
jectnring  diat  either  prx::5ent  did  not  excetcd  ^loOk  Tbe  w^)ume  vVT  Kal4i^  wa.^ 
dedicatoi  in  piose  to  the  Duke  of  Onnond. 

Tbe  dosing  scene  is  now  near  at  band,  and  l>ryden  i^  a  satirist  lx>  tbe  Wtx 
nfaiess  bad  for  some  jeais  been  a  frequent  oMnpanion :  be  ^ullertxt  much  f«\VK\  ^hu 
and  graTel :  in  a  letter  of  bis  of  Koven^ber  s<k  t^>99»  $peakin;i;^  t4'  hi$  beahb»  be 
writes :  **Tbat  of  an  old  man  is  always  craiy«  and  at  (^t^seiu  mine  is  \\\x^$9e  than  n^a) 
by  a  St.  Antbony*s  fire  in  one  of  my  legs.**  But  he  hop<\i  to  recover,  aj><l  prvKee^iexl 
to  speak  of  bis  hope,  whidi  he  still  cherished,  of  translating  IIomer«    On  Au^ist  ^ 
1700,  he  would  have  completed  sixty-nine  year^     lie  dieil  three  miwibs  before,  ^w 
May  I,   170a      Very  shortly  before  his  death  he  had  written  a  prv>U>j;j\\e  ami 
epilogue,  with  two  otho-  small  xneces»  '*  The  Secular  Masque  "  and  an  atUlilim^al 
scene  for  Fletcher's  play,  "  The  Pilgrim,**  for  a  representaiitw  <lesit;[t^e\l  Rw  his  or 
his  son  Cbaiies's  benefit,  of  which  **  The  IMlgrim  **  was  the  princijml  |>aiH»     Vaw* 
brugh,  a  newly  famous  dramatist,  soon  to  add  to  this  fame  that  of  an  architect, 
revised  "  The  Pilgrim  '*  for  this  occasion.      It  was  perfbnne^l  by  the  ct>nq>any  At 
Drury  Lane,  whom,  strangely  enough,  Dryilen  had  within  the  last  eighteen  uuuuh?* 
attacked  in  his  address  to  George  Granville,  praising  in  contrast  Hetterttut,  who  had 
seceded  and  set  up  a  rival  company  in  the  old  theatre  in  Lincoln*s  Inn  MeUl'^, 
The  revival  of  "  The  Pilgrim  "  was  also  in  imitation  ivf  a  series  i^f  revivals  \^^  M 
plays  by  Betterton  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.     It  is  tloubtful  whether  this  representa- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  Dryden  or  his  son  took  place  or  not  on  the  a5th  of  Maivh, 
1700,  the  day  for  which  it  was  intended,  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  and  suppostnl 
by  a  popular  error  the  first  of  a  new  century.     "  The  Secular  Mastpie  '*  was  ti» 
inaugurate' die  new  century.     It  is  most  probable  that  the  fii'st  representation  did 
not  take  place  on  that  day,  but  on  some  day  in  April.     Some  have  thought  that 
the  performance  was  not  till  after  Dryden's  death ;  because  in  the  reviscil  "Pilgnni" 
as  pubfished  in  Juiie,  there  is  at  the  very  end  a  sentence  referring  to  I)r)nlci\  as 
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dead,  and  introducing  "The  Secular  Masque."  But  it  is  quite  as  probable  that 
these  words  were  added  to  the  piece  for  representation  after  the  death  of  Dryden 
on  May  i,  or  for  the  publication  alone.  The  words  are  in  the  last  speech:  "I 
hope,  before  you  go,  you'll  share  with  as  an  entertainment  the  late  great  poet  of 
our  age  prepared  to  celebrate  this  day :  let  the  Masque  begin."  Cibber,  who  sj>okc 
Dryden's  prologue  and  epilogue,  says  that  the  epilogue  had  been  assigned  to  him 
by  Vanbrugh,  and  that  Dryden,  on  hearing  him  rehearse  a  recital  of  it,  insisted  on 
his  having  the  prologue  also.  The  prologue  and  the  epilogue  are  among  Dryden's 
best  performances  of  this  sort ;  and  each  dealt  with  a  foe.  The  prologue  was 
chiefly  devoted  to  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  the  doctor  and  the  knight,  "  quack 
Maurus,"  as  he  nicknamed  him  :  and  satire  and  personality  were  as  strong  in 
Dryden  as  ever.  The  epilogue  was  a  milder  reply  to  Jeremy  Collier's  attack  on 
the  stage,  and  Dryden  endeavoured  to  throw  the  chief  blame  of  the  licentiousness 
of  plays  since  the  Restoration  on  the  lewdness  of  the  Court : 

"  But  sure,  a  banished  court,  with  lewdness  fraught. 
The  seeds  of  open  vice  returning  brought. 
The  poets  who  must  live  by  courts  or  starve, 
Were  proud  so  good  a  government  to  serve  : 
And,  minehng  with  bunoons  and  pimps  profane, 
Tainted  the  stage  for  some  small  snip  of  gain." 

There  is  a  passage  in  "The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,"  one  of  the  Fables  published 
a  little  before,  in  which  Dryden  had  more  pointedly  charged  upon  Charles  and  his 
Court  the  licentiousness  which  is  his  own  fault.  He  thus  describes  Charles's  Court 
by  its  opposite  as  imagined  in  the  days  of  King  Arthur  : 

"  Then  courts  of  kings  were  held  in  high  renown. 
Ere  made  the  common  brothels  of  the  town  ; 
There  virgins  honourable  vows  received, 
But  chaste  as  maids  in  monasteries  lived : 
The  king  himself,  to  nuptial  ties  a  slave. 
No  bad  example  to  his  |X>cts  ^ave  ; 
And  they,  not  bad,  but  in  a  vicious  age. 
Had  not,  to  please  the  prince,  debauched  the  stage." 

Self-debasement  to  please  a  Court  or  to  fill  the  pocket  is  no  justification  of  Dryden, 
and  there  is  even  meanness  in  these  efforts  to  throw  blame  from  himself  on  the 
memory  of  Charles  the  Second,  whom  in  his  reign  and  in  that  of  James  he  had 
flattered.  It  would  have  been  better  if  Dryden  had  uniformly  in  his  latter  years 
adopted  the  tone  of  confession  and  contrition  of  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  of 
November  1699.  He  is  giving  advice  about  writing  poetry  to  a  young  and  fasci- 
nating literary  lady,  Mrs.  Thomas,  known  as  Corinna,— a  fancy-name  which 
Dryden  himself  suggested  to  her, — with  whom  in  the  last  months  of  his  life  he 
carried  on  a  correspondence  of  tender  friendship : 


pass 


Tis  an  unprofitable  art  to  those  who  profess  it ;  but  you  who  write  only  for  your  diversion  m.uv 
your  hours  with  pleasure  in  it,  and  without  prejudice  ;  always  avoiding  (as  I  know  you  will) 
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dK  liceiioe  which  Mrs.  Behn  allowed  herself  of  writing  loosely,  and  ^ving,  if  I  may  have  leave  to 
VKf  SO,  some  scandal  to  the  modesty  of  her  sex.  I  confess  I  am  the  last  man  who  ought  in  justice 
to  arraign  her,  who  have  been  myself  too  much  a  Ubertine  in  most  of  my  poems :  which  I  should 
be  well  contented  I  had  leave  either  to  purge  or  to  see  them  fairly  burned." 

It  was  thus,  too,  that  he  had  expressed  himself  in  his  lines  to  Motteux  : 

"  What  I  have  loosely  or  profanely  writ. 
Let  them  to  fires,  their  due  desert,  commit." 

If  poverty  haunted  Dryden  in  his  last  months,  friends  did  not  fail  him.  Vanbrugh 
was  not  alone  in  kindness  to  the  aged  and  invalid  poet.  George  Granville  designed 
in  like  manner  for  Dryden's  benefit  a  drama,  "  The  Jew  of  Venice,"  adapted  from 
Shakespeare's  "  Merchant  of  Venice  ;  "  and  Dryden  dying  before  it  was  ready  for 
the  stage,  his  son  Charles  received  the  author's  profits. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  months  of  March  and  April,  Dryden  was  confined 
to  his  house  by  gout :  the  immediate  cause  of  death  was  neglected  inflanmiation  of 
a  toe,  which  brought  on  mortification.     Hobbs,  the  famous  surgeon  of  the  day, 
advised  at  once  amputation  of  the  toe,  to  which  Dryden  would  not  consent ;  and 
when  the  evil  had  spread  over  the  leg,  Hobbs  again  advised  amputation  of  the  limb, 
which  the  old  man  refused  also.     Death  was  then  inevitable.     The  illness  was 
short.     A  London  newspaper  announced  on  the  30th  of  April,  "John  Dryden, 
Esq.,  the  famous  poet,  lies  a-dying."*     At  three  in  the  following  morning.  May  i, 
he  expired.     His  cousin,  Mrs.  Creed,  who  raised  the  monument  to  his  memory  in 
the  church  of  Tichmarsh,  was  one  of  those  who  saw  him  on  his  death-bed :  and 
she  has  recorded  on  the  monument  that,  "when  nature  could  be  no  longer  sup- 
ported, he  received  the  notice  of  his  approaching  dissolution  with  sweet  submission 
and  entire  resignation  to  the  Divine  will ;   and  he  took  so  tender  and  obliging  a 
farewell  of  his  friend.s,  as  none  but  he  himself  could  have  expressed :   of  which 
.sorrowful  number  I  was  one."      Words  of  this  sort  with  reference  to  such  an 
occasion  from  a  sorrowing  and  zealous  friend  must  always  incur  some  suspicion  of 
conventionalism :  but  we  may  believe  that  Dryden  with  his  strong  intellect  and 
kindly  natiure,  conscious  of  faults  as  well  as  of  good  qualities,  and  reviewing  his  life 
of  industry  and  good  acts  humanly  mixed  with  error  and  sin,  was  courageous, 
calm,  and  courteous  on  his  death-bed. 

Dryden  died  without  a  will,  and  his  widow  having  renounced,  his  son  Charles 
administered  on  June  10.+  There  was  little  or  no  personalty;  and,  indeed, 
debts  of  the  moment  would  probably  have  exceeded  any  small  assets.  Dryden 
had  nothing  to  transmit  but  his  small  landed  inheritance  in  Northamptonshire 
and  any  small  landed  property  which  he  may  have  acquired  in  Wiltshire.  But 
the  poet  who  died   thus   poor   had  a  splendid  funeral.      There  appears  to  have 

•  "Vhit  Postboy. 

t  There  is  an  entry  in  the  margin  of  the  register  in  Doctors*  Commons  :  "  Administratio  de 
bonis  nov.  ^  May  1713."  This  refers  to  a  new  administration  by  Lady  Elizabeth  Dryden's  niece, 
Anne  Sylvius,  in  1713,  when  the  balance  of  payment  for  the  "  Fables"  was  due  from  Tonson. 
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been  in  the  first  instance  an  intention  of  a  quiet  private  interment :  the  state  of  ; 
his  body  rendered  quick  measures  necessary  :  and  it  is  said  that  Charles  Montagu 
promptly  offered  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  burial.  But  it  appeared  to  others; 
among  whom  Lord  Jeffries,  the  son  of  the  chancellor  of  bad  fame,  was 
prominent,  and  of  whom  Dryden's  lifelong  friend,  Dorset,  was  also  one,  that  the 
poet  merited  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  a  public  funeral:  and  by  their 
desire  the  body  was  embalmed,  and  application  was  made  through  Garth,  a  poet 
and  physician,  to  the  President  and  Censors  of  the  College  of  Physicians  for 
permissior  to  deposit  the  body  in  the  College  until  the  funeral.  So  the  body  lay 
in  state  for  several  days  in  the  College  of  Physicians.  The  funeral  took  place  on 
May  13 ;  it  was  preceded  by  a  ceremony  at  the  College,  in  the  course  of  which  Garth 
delivered  a  funeral  oration  in  Latin,  and  the  Ode  of  Horace  beginning  "  Exegi 
monumentum  acre  perennius,"  was  sung  to  music  ITien  there  was  a  long  proces- 
sion from  the  College  to  Westminster  Abbey,  Dryden's  friends  who  attended  filling 
nearly  fifty  carriages,  and  the  whole  number  of  carriages  that  followed  being  about 
a  hundred  ;  music  preceded  the  hearse,  drawn  by  six  horses.  Dryden  was  buried 
in  Poets*  Comer,  by  the  graves  of  Chaucer  and  Cowley,* 

There  had  been  carried  in  splendid  state  to  a  grave  in  that  honoured  spot  the 
remains  of  one  who,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  was  not  only  beyond  comparison  the 
greatest  living  British  poet,  but  who  had  for  some  thirty  years  wielded  a  wide 
intellectual  sway,  wider  in  its  scope  than  that  which,  after  him,  Addison,  Pope,  or 
Johnson  exercised  in  literature,  poetry,  or  criticism,  and  embracing,  with  the 
drama,  all  their  several  dominions.  Six  and  thirty  years  before  his  death  Pepys 
had  spoken  of  him  as  "the  poet,"  and  one  of  "the  wits  of  the  town,"  at  that 
same  coffee-house,  Will's,  +  where  he  afterwards  was  for  so  many  yeare  a  literary 
king,  holding  a  throne  independent  of  royal  favour  or  ministerial  patronage,  and 

*  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  allude  in  the  text  to  the  fabulous  account  of  Dryden's 
funcnU  concocted  by  Mrs.  Thomas,  the  lady  whom  Dryden  christened  Corinna,  which  was 
published  in  the  book  called  "  Wilson's  Life  of  Congreve,"  and  which  is  a  discreditable  and 
monstrous  tissue  of  fiction  invented  for  money.  Mrs.  1  homas,  Dryden's  young  correspondent  of 
his  old  age.  got  into  discredit  and  into  the  Fleet  Prison,  from  which  she  supplied  Curll,  the 
publisher,  with  a  sensational  romance  about  Dryden's  death  and  funeral,  the  falsehoods  and 
improbabilities  of  which  were  effectually  exposed  by  Malone  in  his  Life  of  Dryden.  Farquhar, 
the  dramatic  author,  who  attended  the  funeral,  wrote  an  ill-natured  account  of  it,  which  is  in 

?nnt.  "  I  come  now  from  Mr.  Dryden's  funeral,  where  we  had  an  Ode  on  Horace  sung  instead  of 
)avid's  Psalms  ;  whence  you  may  find  that  we  don't  think  a  poet  worth  Christian  burial.  The 
pomp  of  the  ceremony  was  a  kind  of  rhapsody,  and  fitter,  I  think,  for  Hudibras  than  him  ;  because 
the  cavalcade  was  mostly  buriesque :  but  he  was  an  extraordinary  man,  and  buried  after  an  extra- 
ordmary  fashion,  for  I  do  believe  there  was  never  such  another  burial  seen.  The  oration  indeed 
w^  great  and  ingenious,  worthy  the  subject,  and  like  the  author,  whose  prescriptions  can  restore 
the  hvmg)  and  his  pen  embalm  the  dead.  And  so  much  for  Mr.  Dryden  ;  whose  burial  was  the 
same  as  his  life,  variety  and  not  of  a  piece  :  the  quality  and  mob,  farce  and  heroics :  the  sublime  and 
ridiculous  mixed  in  a  piece  ;  great  Cleopatra  in  a  hacknev  coach."  This  is  evidently  a  letter  written 
for  effect,  and  an  ill-natured  criticism.  It  is  difficult  to  eliminate  the  vulgar  and  the  ludicrous  from 
the  solemnity  of  any  funeral :  and  the  more  splendour  is  attempted,  the  more  difficuU  is  perfect 
congruitv. 

t  Will's  Coffee-house  was  on  the  north  side  of  Russell  Street,  Covent  Garden,  at  the  comer  of 
Bow  Street,  kept  by  Wilham  Unwin,  familiariy  called  Will. 
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imaffected  by  change  of  creed  or  by  worldly  adversity ;  where  he  sat  as  **  glorious 
John "  in  his  own  great  arm-chair,  regularly  placed  in  winter  by  the  fire  and  in 
sunmer  on  the  balcony ;  where  the  younger  and  less  famous  visitors,  sitting  aloof 
from  the  chief  table,  went  up  to  him  occasionally  to  seek,  that  they  might  boast  of, 
the  honour  of  a  pinch  of  snuff  out  of  his  snuff-box ;  where,  in  the  last  year  of  his 
life,  was  brought,  in  order  to  get  a  sight  of  the  renowned  old  man,  a  boy  of  twelve, 
who  had  been  bom  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  which  Dryden  adopted,  and  who, 
bat  a  few  years  after,  b^;an  in  very  early  manhood  a  poetical  career,  soon  leading 
to  a  fame  which  rivals  Dryden's.  "  Virgilium  tantum  vidi "  is  how  Pope  spoke 
afterwards  of  his  one  short  sight  of  Dryden.  In  nine  years  after  Dryden's  death. 
Pope's  Pastorals  were  published  in  the  last  volume  of  that  series  of  Miscellanies  of 
which  Tonson  had  published  four  under  the  editorship  of  Dryden. 

A  collection  of  poems  on  Dryden's  death  by  members  of  the  two  Universities  and 
others  soon  appeared  with  the  title  of  "  Luctus  Britannici,"  and  nine  ladies  com- 
bined to  make  another  tribute  of  poetry  to  his  memory  in  a  book  called  "  The 
Nine  Muses ;  or  Poems  written  by  nine  several  ladies  on  the  death  of  the  late 
famous  John  Dryden,  Esq."  Neither  volume  contains  any  poem  of  striking  merit 
or  by  a  renowned  author ;  but  they  serve  to  show  the  strong  and  general  sensation 
excited  by  Dryden's  death. 

It  was  twenty  years  before  any  monument  was  placed  over  Dryden's  grave  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  There  was  an  expectation  at  the  time  of  the  burial  that 
Montagu  and  Dorset  would  erect  a  monument :  *  but  it  was  not  so.  In  1 7 1 7, 
Congreve,  in  his  dedication  to  Thomas  Pelham,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  of  his  edition 
of  Dryden's  plays,  complimented  his  Grace  on  his  having  ordered  a  monument — 
on  his  **  having  from  pure  regard  to  merit,  from  an  entire  love  of  learning,  and 
from  that  accurate  taste  and  discernment  which  he  had  so  early  obtained  in  the 
polite  arts,  given  order  for  erecting,  at  his  own  expense,  a  splendid  monument  to 
the  memory  of  a  man  whom  he  never  saw,  but  who  was  an  honour  to  his  country." 

•  Samuel  Pcpys  wrote  from  Clapham  to  John  Jackson,  May  9,  1700,  about  Dryden's  death, 
saying  that  "he  will  be  buried  in  Chaucer's  grave  and  have  his  monument  erected  by  Lord  Dorset 
aziid  Mr.  Montagu."^  (Diarv  and  Correspondence  of  Pepys,  ed.  184^,  vol.  v.  p.  336.)  In  a  poem 
addressed  to  Gs^th  in  the  Luctus  Britannici/'  Montagu's  alleged  intention  is  made  the  medium 
of  a  harsh  and  unjust  attack : 

"  Since  generous  Montagu  a  tomb  designs 
For  him  he  stabbed,  when  living,  with  his  lines." 

The  "lines *•  are  of  course  the  burlesque  of  "  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,"  which  was  principally 
in  ptxise.  Pope,  in  his  well-known  satirical  sketch  of  Montagu  as  Bufo,  has  also  misrepresented 
Montagu's  rekuions  with  Dryden  : 

**  Dryden  alone  (what  wonder  ?)  came  not  nigh, 
Dryden  alone  escaped  thb  judging  eye  : 
But  still  the  great  nave  kindness  in  reserve. 
He  helped  to  bury  whom  he  helped  to  starve." 

Montagu  evidently  had  the  will  to  serve  Dryden  during  the  reign  of  Willbm,  but  it  was  not 
possible  for  him  to  do  so. 

/ 
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But  nothing  came  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  thus  lauded  promise  or  intentioo.  = 

At  last,  Dryden's  old  friend  and  benefactor,  Mulgrave,  now  Duke  of  Buckingham*'  _ 

shire,  roused,  it  is  said,  by  Pope's  lines  for  an  inscription  on  Rowe's  tomb  near  | 

Dryden's, — 

*'  Thy  reliques,  Rowe,  to  this  fair  urn  wc  trust. 
And  sacred  place  by  Dryden's  awful  dust :  : 

Beneath  a  rude  and  nameless  stone  he  lies. 
To  which  thy  tomb  shall  guide  inquiring  eyes," — 

resolved  that  this  reproach  and  shame  should  exist  no  longer.  The  Duke  imme*  \ 
diately  gave  order  for  a  modest  monument,  which  was  erected  in  1720,  with  a  short  , 
Latin  inscription,  in  which  the  year  of  Dryden's  birth  is  wrongly  given : 

J.  Dryden. 

Natus,  1632.       Mortuus,  Maii  i,  1700. 

Joannes  Sheffield,  Dux  Buckinghamiensis,  posuit 

1720. 

Pope,  consulted  by  Buckinghamshire,  had  proposed  this  couplet : 

"  ITiis  Sheffield  raised ;  the  sacred  dust  below 
Was  Dryden  once :  the  rest  who  does  not  know  ?  " 

The  bust  by  Schumacher  which  now  surmounts  the  monument  was  placed  there  in    : 
1 73 1  by  the  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire's  widow,  in  substitution  for  an  inferior  one  . 
furnished  in  1720. 

Lady  Elizabeth  Dryden  survived  her  husband  several  years,  and  died  in  June  or 
July  1 7 14.  During  the  last  ten  or  eleven  years  of  her  life  she  was  insane.  When, 
in  1 713,  Jacob  Tonson  printed  a  second  edition  of  his  Fables,  the  balance  due 
under  the  agreement  with  Dryden  of  1 699  was  paid  for  the  benefit  of  Lady 
Elizabeth  to  her  niece,  Lady  Sylvius,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  William  Howard, 
who  became  for  this  purpose  administratrix  to  Dryden's  estate ;  the  eldest  son, 
Charles,  who  had  in  the  first  instance  administered,  being  now  dead.  Lady 
Elizabeth  Dryden  indeed  survived  not  only  her  husband,  but  also  all  her  three 
sons.  The  eldest,  Charles,  was  drowned  in  August  1 704,  when  swimming  across 
the  Thames  near  Datchet.  John,  the  second  son,  died  at  Rome,  very  soon  after 
his  father's  death,  in  January  1701.  Erasmus  Henry,  the  youngest,  called  "  Harry  " 
in  his  father's  letters,  succeeded  in  May  1 710  to  the  baronetcy  on  the  death  of  his 
cousin.  Sir  John  Dryden,  and  died  on  December  4  of  the  same  year. 

Some  notion  of  Dryden's  personal  appearance  may  be  gathered  from  con- 
temporary notices.  He  was  of  short  stature,  stout,  and  ruddy  m  the  face. 
Rochester  christened  him  Poet  Squab,  and  Tom  Brown  always  calls  him  "  little 
Bayes."  Shadwell  in  his  "Medal  of  John  Bayes "  sneers  at  him  as  a  cherry- 
cheeked  dunce  ;  another  lampooner  calls  him  "  learned  and  florid."  Pope  remem- 
bered him  as  plump  and  of  fresh  colour,  with  a  down  look.  Lady  de  Longueville, 
who  died  in  1763  at  the  age  of  icxd,  told  Oldys  that  she  remembered  Dryden's 
dining  with  her  husband,  and  that  the  most  remarkable  part  of  his  appearance  was 
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oimon  distance  between  his  eyes.  *  He  had  a  large  mole  on  his  right  cheek, 
ndly  writer  of  some  lines  on  his  portrait  by  Closterman  says  : 


<( 


A  sleepy  eye  he  shows,  and  no  sweet  feature." 


;ars  to  have  become  gray  comparatively  early,  and  he  let  his  gray  hair  grow 
kVe  see  him  with  his  long  gray  locks  in  the  portrait  by  which  through 
igs  his  face  is  best  known  to  us,  painted  by  Kneller  in  i698.t  The  face,  as 
sr  it  by  that  picture  and  the  engravings,  is  handsome  ;  it  indicates  intellect, 
;ual  characteristics  are  not  wanting. 

-eve,  to  whom  Dryden  consigned  in  beautiful  lines  the  protection  of  his 
IS  given  in  the  dedication  of  his  edition  of  Dryden *s  plays  an  account  of 
•acter,  which  must  be  read  of  course  with  the  caution  due  to  a  formal 
or  the  public  by  a  warm  friend,  and  which  evidently  embraces  only  a  part 
ubject,  but  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  is,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
ially  correct.  "  He  was,"  says  Congreve,  "of  a  nature  exceedingly  humane 
ipassionate ;  easily  forgiving  injuries,  and  capable  of  a  prompt  and  sincere 
iation  with  those  who  had  offended  him.  His  friendship,  when  he  professed 
much  beyond  his  professions  ;  and  I  have  been  told  of  strong  and  generous 
3  of  it  by  the  persons  themselves  who  received  them  ;  though  his  hereditary 
was  little  more  than  a  bare  competency. "  And  again  :  "  He  was  of  very 
may  say  of  very  pleasing,  access ;  but  something  slow  and,  as  it  were, 
in  his  advances  to  others.  He  had  something  in  his  nature  that  abhorred 
1  into  any  society  whatsoever.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  was 
>lameable  in  the  other  extreme ;  for  by  that  means  he  was  personally  less 
and  consequently  his  character  might  become  liable  both  to  misapprehen- 
d  misrepresentations.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  observation  he 
all  the  men  that  I  ever  knew,  one  of  the  most  modest,  and  the  most  easily 
icountenanced  in  his  approaches  either  to  his  superiors  or  his  equals. "  In 
passages  of  his  writings  he  has  spoken  of  himself  as  unfitted  to  shine  in 
Ltion,  and  as  bashful  in  cultivating  and  in  soliciting  his  superiors.  With  his 
>  he  was  at  ease,  and  always  lively  and  instructive.  He  had  the  shyness  of 
th  strangers  and  superiors.  He  dispensed  even  the  fulsome  flatteries  of  his 
ons  with  the  air  of  a  patron.     If  his  ways  of  living  were  more  expensive 

xtracts  from  Oldys's  notes  in  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  Second  Series,  vol.  xi.  p.  162.  This 
i  from  Oldys's  notes  on  Langbaine's  account  of  the  English  dramatists  :  and  I  have  seen  a 
lese  notes  in  MS.  with  additional  notes  by  Dr.  Percy,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  A.  Holt 

Clements  Hall,  Rochford. 
portrait  was  painted  by  Kneller  for  Jacob  Tonson,  and  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  W.  R. 

Bayfordbury  Hall,  Hertfordshire.  Kneller  is  known  to  have  made  other  portraits  01 
one  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  C.  Beville  Dryden.  Those  who  wish  to  know  more  about 
its  of  Dryden  are  referred  to  Malone's  Life  and  to  a  statement  appended  to  Mr.  R.  Bell's 

crayon  drawing  by  Mr.  Elstob,  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  G.  Ballard,  "as  very 
lone,  and  an  extraordinary  fine  likeness  "  (Nichols's  Illustrations  of  Literature,  iv.  213;, 
Ided  to  the  lists  of  Malone  and  Bell. 
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than  might  have  been,  and  if  he  was  always  seeking  aid  from  Government,  and 
often  receiving  it  from  noble  friends,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  worked  diligently. 
His  love  of  his  sons  is  a  charming  feature  of  his  character.     It  is  touching  to  read 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  publisher,  written  when  he  was  old  and  ill,  his  solicitude 
about  his  son  Charles  in  sickness  at  Rome  :  "  If  it  please  God  that  I  must  die  of 
over-study,  I  cannot  spend  my  life  better  than  in  saving  his."    The  great  number 
of  Dryden's  warm  and  steadfast  friends  is  another  proof  of  amiability  of  character. 
To  younger  authors  he  was  always  kind.     There  is  a  valuable  testimony  to  his 
kindheartedness  in  the  letter  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  1745  which  has  been 
already  quoted.     "  Posterity,"  says  the  aged  writer  who  well  remembered  him,  "is 
absolutely  mistaken  as  to  that  great  man  ;  though  forced  to  be  a  satirist,  he  was  the 
mildest  creature  breathing,  and  the  readiest  to  help  the  young  and  deserving." 

Time  has  strengthened,  if  it  has  also  corrected,  the  fame  which  surrounded 
Dryden's  name  when  he  died.  There  is  a  long  chain  of  eulogy  of  his  great  powers 
in  the  works  of  leading  minds  which  have  succeeded.  His  immediate  successor, 
Pope,  venerated  him  as  his  great  teacher  of  versification,  and  Pope's  enthusiasm 
grew  with  years.  "  Great  Dryden  "  he  calls  him  in  the  "  Prologue  to  the  Satires.' 
They  who  were  "  great  Dryden's  friends  before  "  had  hailed  and  encouraged  his 
own  first  poems.  In  his  early  **  Essay  on  Criticism,"  Pope  had  described  the 
author  of  "  Alexander's  Feast  "  as  another  Timotheus  : 

"  The  power  of  music  all  our  hearts  allow, 
And  what  Timotheus  was  is  Dryden  now." 

Nearly  thirty  years  later,  in  his  "  Imitations  of  Horace,"  Pope  published  the  well- 
known  glowing  eulogy  on  Dryden's  verse  : 

**  Waller  was  smooth,  but  Dryden  taught  to  join 
The  varying  verse,  the  full-resounding  line, 
The  long  majestic  march  and  energy  divine." 

Some  fifteen  years  after.  Gray,  in  his  "  Progress  of  Poesy,"  ushers  in  Dryden  next 

after  Milton : 

*'  Behold  where  Dryden's  less  presumptuous  car 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  glory  bear 
Two  coursers  of  ethereal  race. 
With  necks  in  thunder  clothed  and  long-resounding  pace." 

To  enumerate  all  the  eulogies  of  succeeding  poets  is  impossible.  Those  who  have 
most  criticised  Dryden's  poetry,  or  lamented  and  reprobated  his  grave  faults,  have 
joined  in  admiring  the  chief  characteristics  of  his  genius.  There  is  no  praise  of 
his  ])oetry  more  glowing  than  that  to  be  found  in  the  lines  of  a  pious  and  learned 
poet  of  the  last  century,  Hurdis,  a  gentle  lover  of  nature,  who  stigmatizes  Dryden's 
immoral  writing  and  political  and  religious  versatility  in  language  neither  less  nor 
more  strong  than  the  later  indignant  prose  of  Lord  Macaulay  : 

"  Then  comes  a  bard 
Worn  out  and  penniless,  and  poet  still, 
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Though  bent  with  years,  and  in  impetuous  rhyme 

Pours  out  his  unexhausted  song.     What  muse 

So  flexible,  so  generous  as  thine, 

Immortal  Dryden  !     From  her  copious  fount 

Large  draughts  he  took,  and  unbeseeming  song 

Inebriated  sang.     Who  does  not  grieve 

To  hear  the  foul  and  insolent  rebuke 

Of  angry  satire  from  a  bard  so  rare, 

To  trace  the  lubricous  and  oily  course 

Of  abject  adulation,  the  lewd  line 

Of  shameless  vice  from  page  to  page,  and  find 

The  judgment  bribed,  the  heart  unprincipled, 

And  only  loyal  at  the  expense  of  truth, 

Of  justice,  and  of  virtue  ?  "  * 

great  poet  of  nature  and  humanity,  who  early  in  this  century  renovated 
h  poetry,  while  denying  to  Dryden,  as  is  just,  the  highest  attributes  of  imagi- 
or  the  genuine  pathos  and  simple  tenderness  which  shine  in  Wordsworth's 
oetry,  recognizes  his  ardour  and  impetuosity  and  the  excellence  of  his  ear, 
x:lares  his  high  admiration  of  Dryden *s  talents  and  genius.  These  sentiments 
pressed  by  Wordsworth  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  written  while  he  was 
ing  his  edition  of  Dryden.  There  is  a  passage  of  a  letter  from  Scott  during 
•eriod,  to  another  friend,  George  Ellis,  which  unreservedly  acknowledges 
n's  faults,  and  justifies  by  the  example  of  a  great  name  any  succeeding  editor 
unmutilated  works : 

ill  not  castrate  John  Dryden.  What  would  you  say  to  any  man  who  would  castrate  Shake- 
or  Massinger,  or  Beaumont  and  Fletcher?  I  don't  say  but  that  it  may  be  very  i)roper  to 
orrect  passages  for  the  use  of  boarding-schools  and  colleges,  being  sensible  that  no  improper 
ui  be  suggested  in  these  seminaries,  unless  they  are  intruded  or  smuggled  under  the  beards 
fs  of  our  old  dramatists.  But  in  making  an  edition  of  the  works  of  a  man  of  genius  for 
i  and  collections  (and  such  I  conceive  a  complete  edition  of  Dryden  to  be)^  I  must  give  my 
as  I  find  him,  and  will  not  leave  out  the  page,  even  to  get  rid  of  the  blot,  little  as  I  like  it. 
the  pages  of  Swift  and  even  of  Pope  larded  with  indecency,  and  often  of  the  most  dis- 
kind,  and  do  we  not  see  them  upon  all  shelves  and  dressing- taoles,  and  in  all  boudoirs?  Is 
)r  the  most  indecent  of  tale-tellers,  not  even  excepting  La  Fontaine  ;  and  how  often  do  we 
works  in  female  hands?  In  fact,  it  is  not  passages  of  ludicrous  indelicacy  that  corrupt  the 
s  of  a  people ;  it  is  the  sentimental  story,  half  lewd,  half  methodistic,  that  debauches  the 
anding,  and  inflames  the  sleeping  powers,  and  prepares  the  reader  to  give  way  as  soon  as 
ter  appears.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  at  all  happy  when  I  peruse  some  of  Dryden's 
» :  they  are  very  stupid,  as  well  as  indelicate  :  sometimes,  however,  there  is  a  considerable 
liveliness  and  humour,  and  all  of  them  present  extraordinary  pictures  of  the  age  in  which 

truth  should  be  told,  and  it  is  important  to  produce  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
es  of  grossness  in  Dryden's  writing,  as  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  treat 
Vfacaulay's  severities  as  unjust.  This  brilliant  writer  has  fairly  argued  that 
lestion  of  Dryden's  religious  sincerity  is  affected  to  his  prejudice  by  his 
;  tastes  in  writing,  quite  as  manifest  after  as  before  his  conversion.  "  Even 
he  professed  to  translate,"  says  Macaulay,  "he  constantly  wandered  from  his 
lis  in  search  of  images  which,  if  he  had  found  them  in  his  originals,  he  ought 

•  Hurdis's  "Village  Curate." 

t  Lockhart's  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  vol.  ii.  p.  77. 
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to  have  shunned.  What  was  bad  became  worse  in  his  versions.  What  was 
innocent  contracted  a  taint  from  passing  through  his  mind.  He  made  the  grossest 
satires  more  gross,  interpolated  loose  descriptions  in  the  tales  of  Boccaccio,  and 
polluted  the  sweet  and  limpid  poetry  of  the  Georgics  with  filth  which  would  have 
mo\'ed  the  loathing  of  Virgil. " 

Dr.  Johnson,  whose  Life  of  Dryden  is  one  of  his  most  laboured  and  best,  and 
whose  general  criticism  of  Dryden's  intellectual  characteristics  is  admirable,  has 
thus  tersely  summed  up  his  general  services  to  the  English  language  : 

"  To  him  we  owe  the  improvement,  perhaps  the  completion  of  our  metre,  the  refinement  of  our 
laneuagr,  and  much  of  the  correctness  of  our  sentiments.  By  him  we  are  taught  *  sapere  et  fan,' 
to  think  naturally  and  express  forcibly.  Though  Davies  had  reasoned  in  rhyme  before  him,  it  may 
be  perhaps  maintained  that  he  was  the  first  who  joined  argument  with  poetry.  He  showed  us  the 
true  bounds  of  a  translator's  liberty.  What  was  said  of  Rome,  adorned  by  Augustus,  may  be 
applied  by  an  easy  metaphor  to  English  poetry  embellished  by  Dryden  :  'Lateritiam  invenit,  mar- 
moream  reliquit.'     (He  found  it  brick,  and  he  left  it  marble.) 

"Dryden's  practical  knowledge  of  English,"  said  Home  Tooke,  "was  beyond 
all  others  exquisite  and  wonderful."*  Charles  James  Fox,  one  of  whose  literary 
dreams  was  an  edition  of  Dryden,  told  Lord  Holland  that  he  would  admit  no 
word  into  his  history,  for  which  he  had  not  the  authority  of  Dryden. f 

As,  notwithstanding  the  fame  amidst  which  he  died,  Dryden*s  tomb  long  re- 
mained without  a  monument,  so  it  is  remarkable  that  more  than  a  century  passed 
before  the  writings  of  one  so  admired  and  so  famous  appeared  in  any  suitable 
collected  edition.  The  poems  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  depends  have  been  even 
more  neglected  in  this  respect  than  his  plajrs.  Of  the  latter,  a  fine  edition,  in  two 
volumes  folio,  appeared  in  1701,  the  year  after  his  death :  and  Congreve  in  1718 
superintended  another  edition  in  six  vols.  l2mo.  The  folio  volume  of  "  Poems  on 
Various  Occasions  and  Translations  from  several  Authors,"  published  by  Tonson 
in  1 701,  is  a  very  incomplete  collection  :  the  poems  in  the  volume  of  "  Fables  "  of 
the  year  before  are  not  included  in  it.  An  edition  of  "  Poems  and  Fables,"  2  vols. 
i2mo,  Dublin,  1741,  and  another  of  "Original  Poems  and  Translations,"  2  vols. 
i2mo,  London,  1743,  are  incomplete:  the  Epistle  to  John  Driden  and  the 
famous  ode,  "Alexander's  Feast,"  are  not  in  either.  The  editor  of  the  latter  of 
these  two  editions  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Broughton,  Prebendary  of  Salisbury,  a  con- 
tributor to  the  "Biographia  Britannica."  His  name  does  not  appear  in  the  edition, 
but  the  fact  is  stated  in  the  Preface  to  the  second  volume  of  Kippis's  second  edition 
of  the  "Biographia  Britannica,"  1780.  An  edition  of  Dryden's  Poems,  Tales,  and 
Miscellaneous  Poetical  Translations,  by  Samuel  Derrick,  appeared  in  1760,  in  four 
vols.  8vo,  under  the  general  title  of  "  Dryden's  Miscellaneous  Works. "  The  texts 
of  both  Broughton's  and  Derrick's  editions  are  very  incorrect.  At  last,  in  1808, 
appeared  Scott's  edition  of  Dryden's  Works,  in  eighteen  volumes  8vo;    a  work 

*  Diversions  of  Purley,  ii.  40. 

\  Lord  Holland's  Preface  to  Fox's  History  of  James  II.  p.  xL 
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lertaken  by  the  distinguished  editor  with  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Dryden's 
;ms,  and  prosecuted  with  great  labour  in  every  respect  except  attention  to  the 
t  Scott's  second  edition  of  182 1  is  only  a  reprint  of  the  first  of  1 808,  with  a 
T  typographical  errors  corrected.  A  booksellers*  edition  of  Dryden's  Poetical 
Drks,  in  four  vols.  8vo,  appeared  in  181 1,  with  notes  by  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  said 
the  Preface  to  have  been  left  for  publication,  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  John  Warton 
i  by  others.  It  does  not  include  the  Plays  or  the  translation  of  VirgiL  This 
tion  appears  to  have  been  altogether  prepared  before  Scott's  edition  appeared, 
»ugh  it  was  published  later.  The  text  of  this  edition  is  also  very  incorrect ;  it 
s  followed  in  the  Aldine  edition  of  1832,  to  which  the  Rev.  John  Mitford 
;fixed  a  biography.  In  the  second  Aldine  edition,  1866,  a  biography  by  the 
V.  Richard  Hooper  has  replaced  Mr.  Mitford's.  The  text  of  Mr,  Robert  Bell's 
tion  of  Dryden's  Poetical  Works,  3  vols.  i2mo.,  1854,  is  the  worst  of  all  the 
sting  texts :  but  Mr.  Bell's  memoir  contributed  some  new  interesting  facts  in 
yden's  life.  All  Dryden's  prose  writings  were  diligently  collected  and  edited  in 
»,  in  the  edition  by  Edmond  Malone,  with  a  Life,  which  is  a  remarkable  example 
minute  persevering  industry,  and  remains  the  principal  storehouse  of  materials 
Dryden's  biography. 
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Aches,  a  dissyllable,  aitcheSy  335  ;  else- 
where pronounced  akes. 
Ap6stolic,  250,  251. 

Cadence,  pronounced  as  a  French  word, 
424 ;  elsewhere  with  the  present  Eng- 
lish pronunciation. 

Ceremony,  238,  354. 

Commerce,  6$,  61. 

Confessor,  449,  597. 

Conglobate,  344. 

Consistory,  248. 

Conventicle,  conventickle^  134,  231,  464. 

Converse,  391,  427. 

Effort,  623. 
Eifipiric,  29,  303,  421. 
Essay,  sk^  63,  209,  542,  599. 
Exile,  v.y  252,  288. 

Fanatic,  75,  128,  301,  438. 

Gazette,  443  ;  elsewhere  gazette. 

Importune,  469. 
Impulse,  631. 


Instinct,  98,  loo,  165,  264,  474,  565. 
Insult,  sb,^  622. 

Machine,  439 ;  elsewhere  machine. 
Metempsychosis,  335. 

Oratory,  535. 

Perspective,  302,  318,  341,  353. 
Phylaatry,  233. 
Preluding,  590. 

Receptacle,  583. 
Record,  194,  440. 
Refect6ry,  266. 
Retinue,  549. 

Sheriff,    a  monosyllable,  shrieve,   401, 

457  ;  spelt  shrieve,  461. 
Sinister,  147,  26$. 
Spiritual,  249,  251. 

Testament,  198. 

Thedtre,  393,  400,  and  constantly  in  the 

Prologues  and  Epilogues. 
Triumph,  193,  266,  305,  357. 
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POEM 


UPON    THE    DEATH 
OF     HIS    LATE     HIGHNESS,     OLIVER, 

LORD  PROTECTOR  OF  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND, 

AND  IRELAND. 


INTRODUCTORY    NOTK 


This  is  the  third  poem  of  Dry  den  ^  in  order  of  composition,  the  two  of  earlier  date 
being  that  on  the  Death  of  Lord  Hastings  and  the  lines  addressed  to  John  Hoddesdon. 
This  is  Dryderi s  first  poem  of  any  pretension,  and  was  written  when  he  was  twenty- 
seven,  towards  the  end  of  1658.  The  date  on  the  title-page  of  the  first  edition  is 
1659.  There  are  two  editions  of  that  year,  the  first  being  probably  that  in  "  Three 
Poems  upon  the  Death  of  his  late  Highness,  Oliver,  Lord  Protector  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  written  by  Mr,  Edm,  Waller,  Mr,  Jo.  Dryden,  Mr,  Sprat 
of  Oxfjrd:  London,  Printed  by  William  Wilson,  and  are  to  be  sold  in  Well-yard, 
near  Little  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital :  1659."  I>ry den's  poem  is  printed  first  in 
this  collection,  with  the  separate  heading  of  "  Heroic  Stanzas,  consecrated  to  the 
glorious  Memory  of  his  most  Serene  and  Renowned  Highness,  Oliver,  late  Lord 
Protector  of  this  Commonwealth,  &*c,  written  after  the  celebration  of  his  Funeral." 
In  the  other  edition  of  1659,  which  has  the  same  publisher's  name,  the  poem  is 
printed  by  itself.  The  titles  given  here  are  verbatim  from  this  edition,  which  was 
probably  revised  by  Dryden,  and  ivhich  may  be  presumed  to  be  later  than  the  other, 
as  the  spelling  is  more  modern.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  two,  except  of 
spelling  and  punctuation.  The  "  Three  Poems  "  were  reprinted  in  1682,  without 
variation,  except  in  the  title-page,  where  "  late  Usurper "  was  substituted  for  the 
honours  before  given  to  CromwelVs  name.  This  reprint  naturally  did  not  proceed 
from  Dryden  or  any  friend  of  his :  he  had  then  lately  published  "  Absalom  and 
AchitopheP"*  and  "  The  Medal,^^  and  was  in  full  swing  of  fame  and  favour  as  the 
Courtis  champion.  In  the  reign  of  William,  Jacob  Tonson,  Dryden^s  publisher 
of  his  later  years,  re-issued  the  poem,  in  i6g^,  from  the  separate  edition  ofiS^g.  It 
afterwards  appeared  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "  State  Poems,  ^"^  with  several  corrup- 
tions of  the  text,  all  or  some  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  subsequent  editions.  The 
corrupt  copy  of  the  "  State  Poems  "  was  followed  in  the  edition  of  the  "  Miscellany 
Poems  "  of  1 J i6  ;  and  in  that  and  in  subsequent  editions  of  the  poem  a  few  more 
mistakes  crept  in.  In  Scotfs  edition,  most  but  not  all  of  these  corruptions  were 
corrected. 


^ 


HEROIC   STANZAS, 

ONSECRATED  TO  THE   MEMORY  OF  HIS  HIGHNESS,  OLIVER,  CA^w^^ 
LATE  LORD  PROTECTOR  OF  THIS  COMMONWEALTH,  &c 

WRITTEN  AFTER   THE  CELEBRATING  OP  Hlfi   FUNERAL. 

I 

And  now  'tis  time  ;  for  their  officious  haste 

Who  would  before  have  borne  him  to  the  sky. 
Like  eager  Romans  ere  all  rites  were  past, 

Did  let  too  soon  the  sacred  eagle  fly.* 

2 

Though  our  best  notes  are  treason  to  his  fame 

Joined  with  the  loud  applause  of  public  voice. 
Since  Heaven  what  praise  we  offeir  tb  his  name 

Hath  rendered  too  authentic  by  its  choice ; 

3 
Though  in  his  praise  no  arts  can  liberal  be, 

Since  they,  whose  Muses  have  the  highest  flown. 
Add  not  to  his  immortal  memory, 

But  do  an  act  of  friendship  to  their  own  ; 

4 
Yet  'tis  our  duty  and  our  interest  too 

Such  monuments  as  we  can  build  to  raise. 
Lest  all  the  world  prevent  what  we  should  do 

And  claim  a  title  in  him  by  their  praise. 

•  Cromwell  died  September  3.  1658  :  his  funeral  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  great  splendour 
a  November  23.  The  opening  lines  are  intended  to  justify  the  poet's  having  waited  till  after  the 
■craL  and  do  not  refer,  as  Scott  supposes,  to  premature  reports  of  Cromwell's  death.  At  the 
OK  01  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  a  Roman  emperor,  which  were  rerarded  as  his  consecration  or 
pod^osts,  aq  easle  was  let  fly  from  the  top  of  the  building  in  which  nis  effigy  was  burnt ;  and  the 
Bd  mounting  to4ne  skies  was  thought  to  carry  the  deceased  emperor's  soul  to  heaven.  Herodianus 
nnutely  describes  these  ceremonies  in  the  4tn  Book  of  his  "  Roman  Histories,"  on  occasion  of 
ae  consecration  of  the  Emperor  Severus. 
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How  shall  I  then  begin  or  where  conclude 
To  draw  a  fame  so  truly  circular  ?  * 

For  in  a  round  what  order  can  be  shewed,  t 
Where  all  the  parts  so  equal-perfect  are  ? 


His  grandeur  he  derived  from  Heaven  alone, 
For  he  was  great,  ere  Fortune  made  him  so ; 

And  wars,  like  mists  that  rise  against  the  sun. 
Made  him  but  greater  seem,  not  greater  grow. 


No  borrowed  bays  his  temples  did  adorn. 
But  to  our  crown  he  did  fresh  jewels  bring ; 

Nor  was  his  virtue  poisoned,  soon  as  bom, 
With  the  too  early  thoughts  of  being  king. 

8 

Fortune,  that  easy  mistress  of  the  young, 
But  to  her  ancient  servants  coy  and  hard. 

Him  at  that  age  her  favourites  ranked  among 
When  she  her  best-loved  Pompey  did  discard.:}: 


I 


He,  private,  marked  the  faults  of  others*  sway 
/  O  And  set  as  sea-marks  for  himself  to  shun ; 

Not  like  rash  monarchs,  who  their  youth  betray 
By  acts  their  age  too  late  would  wish  undone. 

And  yet  dominion  was  not  his  design ; 

We  owe  that  blessing  not  to  him  but  Heaven, 
Which  to  fair  acts  unsought  rewards  did  join. 

Rewards  that  less  to  him  than  us  were  given. 

*  Circular  is  similarly  used  to  mean  completeness  or  perfection  by  Massineer  in  "  The  Emperor 
of  the  East,"  act  3,  sc.  2, — **  In  this,  sister,  your  wisdom  is  not  circular."  Dryden  probably  had 
in  his  mind  the  Latin  rotundus,  which  Horace  uses  in  describing  a  model-man,  teres  atque 
rotundus  (2  Sat.  7,  86),  and  Cicero  in  describing  a  finished  style,  apta  et  quasi  rotunda  con- 
structio  (Brutus,  c.  78).  In  "  Eleonora  "  Dryden  compares  the  lady's  perfection  to  an  orb  *'  truly 
round"  (line  273),  and  "round  eternity"  in  "The  Hind  and  the  Panther"  (part  3,  I.  19)  must  be 
explained  as  Dryden  here  explains  "circular." 

\  The  spellings  shew  and  show  both  occur  in  the  original  editions  of  Dryden's  works ;  and  the 
spelling  is  adapted  to  the  rhyme.  Here  shewed  rhymes  with  conclude.  In  stanzas  vi  and  37  show 
rhymes  with  go,  and  in  stanzas  14  and  24,  shown  with  sown  and  own.  In  the  last  couplet  of 
**  Astraea  'Rxm.wx"  foreshew  rhymes  with  you.  The  same  is  to  be  observed  of  strew  and  strow ; 
see  "  Astraea  Redux,"  no. 

X  Pompey  had  establisned  his  brilliant  military  renown,  and  acquired  from  Sylla  the  title  of 
"  Great)  before  he  was  thirty,  and  the  culminating  point  of  his  fame  and  fortunes  was  his  splendid 
triumph  on  his  forty-fifth  birthday,  B.C.  61,  after  his  return  to  Rome  from  his  great  E^astem  con- 
quests. His  subsequent  rule  at  Rome  was  beset  with  many  and  ever-growing  troubles,  tUl  at  last, 
vanquished  by  Caesar  and  a  fugitive,  he  was  assassinated  in  Egypt  on  the  day  before  the  completion 
of  his  fifty-eighth  year.  The  civil  war  brought  Cromwell's  inilitary  qualities:  first  into  notice  when 
he  was  forty-five ;  nis  greatness  grew  from  that  time,  and  never  waned :  he  became  Protector  when 
he  was  fifty-four,  and  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine  in  great  fame  and  power. 
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ti 

Our  liitsiiB.  c&ie^  I&s  atfckLess  of  the 

Tri^iiin^to  jidauie  the  psmes*.  then:  to  poise,, 
rhe 'nozaei  Ib^cd^  biit<fidtiie  caBsesb&oc^ 

AntccfidEsot  •*''''^<*  to  burt^  baC^make  x  noise: 

E2 

War^  <]iir  ansnziictkiB;  was  thenr  gamfid^  txadb  : 
We  aEwaotL  Msd»  wbdist  t&er  proloiiged  our  paia: 

He  fbugqc  to  end:  oar  figftcin^  ami  assa^ved 
T9  aftBuA  the  biood.  bv  bcestbiBg  of^  the  iceiiL.'t' 

«3 

5qp^  anti  ressdess  t^rongb.  the  land  he  passed^ 
LHce  that  bo£i  Gred^  who  <&i  d^  East  sab<hie> 

AzBioBKietio  batdies  such  heroic  haste 
A$  if  ott  wings  of  TOztsxy  he  ftew. 

14 
He  fjiigh^  secure  of  fortmie  as  of  frine; 

THI  br  new  maps  the  I^and  mi^t  be  shown 
Of  coaqiKsts;,.  which  he  stzewed  where'er  he  caiae. 

Thick  as  the  gaizzj  widk  stars  is 


vhv  utn  feted  betwcea  coflthitMi(fc&     Is  Dnrdea'^  platj 

I, — ^^Nay  t&cn 'tis  tone  to  sck^ie.'* 


vmg^  of  m^at.  overspreads  the  earth 
stickkr-Sbe.  t&e -«--  » 


Sbajcksfslaks»  7>va^  am^  Crtstuia^  act  5*  sc.  SL 

cuiii|Mxed  fio  stkklexsy  are  the  parfiameatairy  geaeia)^  of  ^«, 
Maodbesttr,  WdSer.  and  ochers»  viK>  were  tlw«is^  iMtvUtu^  to 
^ijifd  jgijai^  tile  Kine. 
of  brtmtke  for  o|>eui«n^  a  tob.     Thos  We  tra^sfaitcs  ftrirt  vtnam 
of  TraBsiatioa  : 


T¥e  ready  core  to  coot  tlie  T^^at%  pain 
Is  imderaeadi  tbe  foot  to  bansathe  a  vein.* 


And  again,  wudimm  ^ertmmditt  svmoav  of  Jorenal,  ri  46   65  of  TraBsIatioa\  *'  breathe  the 
middle 'vein.'    In  bter  days,  vhen  Dryden  wasa^coort-ooet  undier  Charles  It.  and  Jaaoies  11.,  he 

icinga  jiBtificatioa  01  Charles  I.  "s  execution.    Thus  Shadw«lt» 


a  the  **  Medil  «f  Jokn  Bajes,' reiexs  to  Dryden's  praises  of  CromweH : 

"  Ob  bin  yxm  first  showed  roar  poetic  strain* 
And  praised  his  opening  the  hxsilic  vein.* 

And  in  "The  Lanreat.*  printed  in  the  "  State  Poeas,"  vol.  i.  part  9 : 

**  Nay,  had  oar  Charles  by  Heaven's  some  decree 
Been  foond  and  murdered  in  die  rojral  tree. 
Even  thou  hadst  praised  the  fact :  his  father  sbin 
Thoa  calledst  but  gently  breathing  of  a  vein.* 

It  is  noC  certain  that  Dryden  meant  quite  so  much  by  this  tine :  but  he  «-as  at  this  time  90  ardent 
a  Croartrdfite  diat  he  iMold  doubtless  have  justified  the  execution  of  Charle& 

t  The  mronhig  is,  "^  the  Island  miefat  by  new  maps  be  shown  thick  of  conquests^  &c.  a& 
dke  (altty  is  sown  widk  stars."     Thick  0focxnrs  again  in  Dryden : 

*'  He  throash  a  little  window  cast  hb  sight. 
Though  thidc  of  bars,  that  gave  a  scanty  light* 
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15 

His  palms,  though  under  weights  they  did  not  stand, 
Still  thrived  ;*  no  winter  could  his  laurels  fade : 

Heaven  in  his  portrait  showed  a  workman's  hand 
And  drew  it  perfect,  yet  without  a  shade. 

16 

Peace  was  the  prize  of  all  his  toil  and  care, 
Which  war  had  banished  and  did  now  restore  : 

Bologna's  walls  thus  mounted  in  the  air 
To  seat  themselves  more  surely  than  before.  + 

17 
Her  safety  rescued  Ireland  to  him  owes  ; 

And  treacherous  Scotland,  to  no  interest  true,t 
Yet  blessed  that  fate  which  did  his  arms  dispose 

Her  land  to  civilize  as  to  subdue. 


18 

Nor  was  he  like  those  stars  which  only  shine 
f-       ^7)  When  to  pale  mariners  they  storms  portend  ; 

C    o    ^  He  had  his  calmer  influence,  and  his  mien  § 

'  ^  Did  love  and  majesty  together  blend. 


\ 


19 

Tis  true  his  countenance  did  imprint  an  awe 

And  naturally  all  souls  to  his  did  bow, 
As  wands  of  divination  downward  draw 

And  point  to  beds  where  sovereign  gold  doth  grow. 

*  Aulus  Gellius,  quoting  Aristotle  and  Plutarch,  says  that,  "  If  you  place  great  weights  on  the 
trunk  of  the  palm-tree,  and  so  press  and  load  it  that  the  weight  is  more  than  can  be  borne,  the 
palm  does  not  yield,  nor  does  it  bend  within,  but  it  rises  back  against  the  weight  and  forces  itself 
upwards  and  bends  itself  back."  (Noct  Att.  iii.  6.)  And  this  is  why  the  palm  is  an  emblem  of 
victory,    liie  palm  referred  to  is  the  date-palm,  and  the  palm  of  Scripture. 

"  Well  did  he  know  how  palms  by  oppression  speed. 
Victorious  and  the  victor's  sacred  meed  ; 
The  burden  lifts  them  higher." 

Cowley,  Davideis^  book  L 

f  It  is  related  that,  when  the  French  were  besieged  in  Bologna  in  15x2  by  the  Papsd,  Spanish, 
and  Venetian  forces,  a  mine  laid  by  the  besiegers  olew  up  a  part  of  the  walls  on  which  stood  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  that  this,  having  been  raised  so  high  that  the  besieeers 
saw  through  the  breach  into  the  town,  fell  down  aeain  exactljr  into  its  old  place,  and  that  there 
wa&  no  sien  of  injury.  This  marvellous  story  is  related  by  Guicciardini  as  if  it  were  true.  (Storia 
d'  Italia,  Tib.  x.)     See  Roscoc's  "Life  of  Leo  X.,"  ii.  101. 

X  Scotland  is  called  "  treacherous"  on  account  of  the  ri.sing  of  1648  under  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
for  Charles  I.  and  the  war  afterwards  carried  on  by  the  Scots  for  Charles  II.,  which  ended,  after 
the  defeat  of  Charles  at  Worcester,  in  the  complete  subjugation  of  Scotland.  Only  eighteen 
months  later,  Dryden  transferred  all  his  enthusiasm  to  Charles,  and  Scotch  "  treachery  **  was  then 
virtue. 

{  Mien^  so  printed  in  the  separate  edition  of  1659 ;  in  the  other  of  the  same  year,  spelt  mine. 
Rh)rming  with  shine^  the  word  was  doubtless  here  pronounced  mine.  It  is  printed  through  the 
original  editions  of  Dryden's  works  generally,  meen^  and  always  so  when  rhyming  with  seen 
and  such  words,  as  : 

"  For  truth  has  such  a  face  and  such  a  meen 
As  to  be  loved  needs  only  to  be  seen." 

The  Hind  and  the  Panther^  i.  33. 
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* 


When,  past  all  offerings  to  Feretrian  Jove, 

He  Mars  deposed  and  arms  to  gowns  niade  3rield, 

Successful  counsels  did  him  soon  approve 
As  fit  for  close  intrigues  as  open  field. 


21 


To  suppliant  Holland  he  vouchsafed  a  peace. 

Our  once  bold  rival  in  the  British  main. 
Now  tamely  glad  her  unjust  claim  to  cease 

And  biiy  our  friendship  with  her  idol,  gain. 

22 

Fame  of  the  asserted  sea,  through  Europe  blown. 
Made  France  and  Spain  ambitious  of  his  love ; 

Each  knew  that  side  must  conquer  he  would  own 
And  for  him  fiercely  as  for  empire  strove. 

23 

No  sooner  was  the  Frenchman's  cause  embraced 
Than  the  light  Monsieur  the  grave  Don  outweighed  : 

His  fortune  turned  the  scale  where'er  'twas  cast. 
Though  Indian  mines  were  in  the  other  laid. 

24 

When  absent,  yet  we  conquered  in  his  right : 
For,  though  some  meaner  artist's  skill  were  shown 

In  mingling  colours  or  in  placing  light. 
Yet  still  the  fair  designment  was  his  own. 

25 
For  from  all  tempers  he  could  service  draw; 

The  worth  of  each  with  its  alloy  he  knew 
And,  as  the  confident  of  Nature,  saw 

How  she  complexions  did  divide  and  brew  : 

*  There  was  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius  in  Rome,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Romulus,  who 
I  also  said  to  have  given  that  title  to  Jupiter,  in  ofTering  to  him  the  spoils  tsdcen  from  Aero,  kine 
the  Caeninenses,  whom  he  had  slain  in  battle.  Romulus  is  further  said  to  have  ordained  that  all 
lib  taken  by  a  Roman  general  from  an  enemy's  general  whom  he  had  slain  should  be  given  to 
piter  Feretrius  ;  such  spoils  were  called  s^olia  opima  (Livy,  i.  10).  In  the  history  of  Rome 
ae  were  only  two  subsequent  cases  of  spoha  opima.  Dryden  here  speaks  of  F-:retnan  Jove  as 
in  spoils  of  war  were  given  to  him  ;  and  he  introduces  his  name  in  the  same  way  in  translating 
of  Juvenal  (x.   133,  208  of  Translation),  where  the  two  words  exuvut  bellorum  are 


**  The  spoils  of  war  brought  to  Feretrian  Jove." 

rpl,  alluding  to  the  third  instance  of  spolia  opima,  those  gained  by  Marcellus,  assigns  the 
Sning  to  Romulus  and  not  to  Jupiter  Feretrius  (iEn.  vi.  860)  : 

"Tertiaque  arma  patri  suspendet  capta  Quirino." 

lisdi  Dryden  translates  (line  zi88) : 

**  And  the  third  spoils  shall  grace  Feretrian  Jove." 
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Or  he  their  single  virtues  did  survey 

By  intuition  in  his  own  large  breast, 
Where  all  the  rich  ideas  of  them  lay 

That  were  the  rule  and  measure  to  the  rest. 

27 

When  such  heroic  virtue  Heaven  sets  out, 
The  stars,  like  Commons,  sullenly  ob^. 

Because  it  drains  them,  when  it  comes  about. 
And  therefore  is  a  tax  they  seldom  pay. 

28 

From  this  high  spring  our  foreign  conquests  flow 
Which  yet  more  glorious  triumphs  do  portend. 

Since  their  commencement  to  his  arms  they  owe. 
If  springs  as  high  as  fountains  may  ascend. 

29 

He  made  us  freemen  of  the  Continent 
Whom  Nature  did  like  captives  treat  before, 

To  nobler  preys  the  English  Lion  sent, 

And  taught  him  first  in  Belgian  walks  to  roar.* 

30 

That  old  unquestioned  pirate  of  the  land^ 

Proud  Rome,  with  dread  the  fate  of  Dunkirk  heard 

And  trembling  wished  behind  more  Alps  to  stand. 
Although  an  Alexander  were  her  guard,  f 

31 

By  his  command  we  boldly  crossed  the  Line 
And  bravely  fought  where  southern  stars  arise  ; 

We  traced  the  far-fetched  gold  unto  the  mine 

And  that  which  bribed  our  fathers  made  our  prize.  + 

•  This  refers  to  the  auxiliary  force  of  six  thousand  men  sent  by  Cromwell  in  1657  in*^  Fla 
to  act  with  the  French  against  the  Spaniards,  and  to  the  cession  to  England  of  Dunkirk  i 
following  year.     J[ames,  duke  of  York,  was  a  volunteer  in  the  Spanish  armjr,  and  was  in  the 
in  which  the  Spaniards  were  defeated  by  the  French  and  English  at  Dunkirk,  June  17,  x6si 
1672,  Dryden,  dedicating  to  the  Duke  of  York  his  play  "  The  Conquest  of  Granada,    refen 
a  Very  different  strain  to  these  events.     Then,  with  his  usual  reckless  adulation,  he  declare: 
in  Flanders  the  Duke  of  York,  serving  against  his  country,  alone  reflected  lustre  on  it : 
were  then  an  honour  to  it,  when  it  was  a  reproach  to  itself:    and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  I 
fome  drew  over  to  the  Spanish  army  from  the  English  ranks  "  whole  troops  and  companies  c 
verted  rebels,  and  made  them  forsake  successful  wickedness  to  follow  an  oppressed  and 
virtue."      Dryden's  poems  immediately  following  the  Restoration  show  how  soon  he  b^ 
ardently  loyaL     In  his  "  Vindication  "  of  his  play  "  The  Duke  of  Guise,"  published  in  16 
was  not  ashsuned  to  print  that  he  began  the  play  "  in  the  year  of  his  Majesty's  happy  Restora 
his  object  being  the  "  j.ettin^  forth  the  rise  of  the  late  rebellion,  and  by  exploding  the  villaii 
it  upon  the  stage  to  precaution  posterity  against  the  like  errors." 

i  TTjc  reigning  Pope  was  Alexander  VII. 

X  This  stanza  contains  much  exoneration  and  misstatement     The  fleet  and  army,  sent 
end  of  1654,  under  Penn  and . Venaoles,  to  attack  Spain  in  America  and  4he  West  Indies,  d 
cross  the  Line  nor  reach  gold  mines.     The  armament  did  not  get  further  than  the  West  I 
where  it  was  repulsed  from^  Hispaniola  or  St  Domingo,  and  afterwards  took  Jamaica.     The 
was  regarded  as  a  great  failure. 
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Such  was  our  Prince,  yet  owned  a  soul  above 

The  highest  acts  it  could  produce  to  show  : 
Thus  poor  mechanic  arts  in  public  move, 

Whilst  the  deep  secrets  beyond  practice  go. 

33 
Nor  died  he  when  his  ebbing  fame  went  less, 

But  when  fresh  laurels  courted  him  to  live  ; 
He  seemed  but  to  prevent  some  new  success. 

As  if  above  what  triumphs  earth  could  give. 

34 
His  latest  victories  still  thickest  came, 

As  near  the  centre  motion  does  increase  ; 
Till  he,  pressed  down  by  his  own  weighty  name. 

Did,  like  the  Vestal,  under  spoils  decease.* 

35 
But  first  the  Ocean  as  a  tribute  sent 

That  giant-prince  of  all  her  watery  herd ;  + 
And  the  Isle,  when  her  protecting  Genius  went. 

Upon  his  obsequies  loud  sighs  conferred. 

36 

No  civil  broils  have  since  his  death  arose, 

But  faction  now  by  habit  does  obey  ;^ 
And  wars  have  that  respect  for  his  repose 

As  winds  for  halcyons  when  they  breed  at  sea. 

37 
His  ashes  in  a  peaceful  urn  shall  rest  ; 

His  name  a  great  example  stands  to  show 
How  strangely  high  endeavours  may  be  blessed 

Where  piety  and  valour  jointly  go. 

arpeia,  crushed  by  the  shields  of  the  Sabines  to  whom  she  had  betrayed  the  citadel  of  Rome, 
omparison  is  very  forced  and  inappropriate. 

oott  supposes  that  this  refers  to  the  great  storm  at  the  time  of  Cromwell's  death.  But  it  is 
nble  to  explain,  on  that  supposition,  who  was  the  "  giant-prince  of  all  her  watery  herd  "  sent 
xan  as  a  tribute.  Mr.  Holt  White,  in  his  MS.  notes,  interprets  these  two  obscure  lines  as 
ing  to  the  death  of  Blake,  the  great  naval  hero  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  had  died  rather 
than  a  twelvemonth  before  Cromwell,  and  had  been  buried  with  state  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
tnber  4,  1657.  This  is  a  more  probable  interpretation.  Derrick  and  the  subsequent  editors, 
Jnjs  Scott,  have  printed  "  the  giant-prince  "  instead  of  that^  which  is  the  word  in  the  original 
BS.  The  difference  is  material ;  that  points  to  an  individual.  The  two  last  lines  of  the  stanza 
»  the  storm  at  the  time  of  Cromwell's  death. 

he  first  two  months  of  Richard  Cromwell's  reign  were  serene,  and  there  was  no  sign  of 
r  or  trouble  till  his  Parliament  met,  January  37,  1659. 
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ASTR^A      REDUX. 

A  POEM  ON  THE  HAPPY  RESTORATION  AXD  RETURN 

OF  HIS  SACRED  MAJESTY 

CHARLES    THE    SECOND. 


Jam  redkct  tiiiSD,  redeaK  Satnnn  ngpx. — ^Vnc  £^£^,  iv.  6. 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

**  Astraa  Redux  "  and  the  two  poems  which  follow^  addressed  to  King  Charles  IL 
on  his  Coronation  and  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  on  New  Yearns  Day^  1662, 
were  successively  published  in  folio  by  Henry  Herringman.  Drydet^s  name  is  printed 
Driden  on  the  title-pages  of  two  of  them.  All  these  poems  were  reprinted  in  1688  in 
quarto^  with  a  new  edition  of  ^*  Annus  Mirabilis,"  and  were  then  issued  by  Jacob 
Tonson  ;  the  spelling  Driden  being  retained  on  the  title-page  of  "  Astraa  Redux^ 
These  three  poems  were  not  again  reprinted  till  they  appeared  in  the  edition  of  the 
*  *  Miscellany  Poems  ^^  of  IJ16. 

A  piece,  which  was  first  printed  in  the  third  volume  of  the  **  State  Poems, "  published 
after  Dryden^s  death  in  1704,  and  which  has  since  appeared  in  every  edition  of 
Dryden's poems,  with  the  heading  "A  Satire  on  the  Dutch,  written  in  the  year 
1662,"  is  omitted  in  this  edition.  This  "  Satire  "  was  put  together  by  the  publisher 
from  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue  of  Drydet^s  play  of*^Amboyna,  or  the  Cruelties  of 
the  Dutch  to  the  English  Merchants,*^  which  appeared  in  1673,  the  last  year  of  the 
second  Dutch  war.  There  is  nothing  in  the  poem  to  show  that  it  was  written  in 
1662  or  earlier  than  1673,  ^^  ^^  ^S^  of  its  publication  before  the  appearance  of 
*'  Amboyna.^^  There  is  a  similar  instance  at  page  2  of  the  same  volume  of  the 
"  State  Poems ; "  a  **  Satire  upon  Romish  Confessors,  by  Mr.  Dryden,"  which  is  a 
portion  of  the  Epilogue  of  the  **  Spanish  Priar." 


(- 
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Now  with  a  general  peace  the  worid  was  Uesl, 

Whfle  ours,  a  world  dirided  from  the  rest,* 

A  dreadM  qaieti-  felt,  and  woiser  fai 

Than  anns,  a  saUen  interval  of  war. 

Thns,  when  black  doads  draw  down  the  labouring  skies,      5 

Ere  yet  alxoad  the  winged  thundo-  flies. 

An  horrid  stiUness  first  invades  the  ear^ 

And  in  that  silence  we  the  tempest  fear. 

The  ambitioas  Swede  like  restless  billows  tost. 

On  this  hand  gaining  what  on  that  he  lost,  10 

Though  in  his  life  he  blood  and  ruin  breathed. 

To  his  now  guideless  kingdom  peace  bequeathed  ;  § 

And  Heaven,  that  seemed  r^ardless  of  our  fate, 

For  France  and  Spain  did  miracles  create 

Such  mortal  quarrels  to  compose  in  peace  15 

As  nature  br«l  and  interest  did  increase. 

We  sighed  to  hear  the  hdr  Iberian  bride 

Must  grow  a  lily  to  the  Lily's  side  ;  H 

•  "  PenitiK  toto  divisos  orbc  Britannos." — ^Virg.  Eclog.  L  67. 

t  "  Ducemque  temiit  dira  ^uies.** — Tacit.  Ann.  L  65. 

X  I'his  line  has  been  much  ndiculed,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  justify  it. 

**  Laureat,  who  was  both  learned  and  florid. 
Was  damned  long  since  for  *  silence  horrid,' 
Nor  had  there  been  such  clutter  made. 
But  that  this  silence  did  invade  ; 
Invade  !  and  so  it  might  well,  that's  clear. 
But  what  did  it  invade? — an  ear.'' 

News  from  Hell  (Miscellany  Poems,  ii.  100^  ed.  1716). 

Dr.  Johnson  has  defended  the  phrase  "  stillness  invades  the  ear,"  by  comparison  of  stilltuss  or 
Hence  with  darkness^  cold,  and  death,  all  which,  he  says,  similariy  denote  privation.  "  No  man," 
ae  says,  "  scruples  to  say  that  darkness  hinders  him  from  his  work,  or  that  cold  has  killed  the 
ibnts :  death  is  also  privation  :  yet  who  has  made  any  difficulty  of  assigning  to  death  a  dart  and 
hit  power  of  strikine?  (Lives  of  the  Poets,  L  272,  Cunningham  s  edition. )  But  the  instances  are 
nt  m  point.  Deam  is  personified.  Stillness  may  help  study  or  benefit  an  invalid,  as  darkness 
■ay  prevent  woric,  or  cold  injure  plants ;  but  there  is  decided  incongruity  in  stillness  or  the 
Asence  of  all  sound  invading  or  entering  the  ear. 

I  Qiarles  X.  of  Sweden,  who  had  succeeded  Queen  Christina  in  1654,  died  February  13,  1660. 
Sveden  had  been  during  the  greater  twirt  of  his  reign,  and  was  then,  at  war  with  Poland,  Russia, 
lastria,  Denmark,  and  Holland.  His  son  being  a  minor,  Charles  X.  appointed  by  will  regents, 
ad  on  his  deathbed  exhorted  these  to  restore  peace  to  his  kingdom.  Peace  was  concluded 
•irib  Denmark  and  Holland  by  the  treaty  of  Oliva,  May  1660,  and  with  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Bbfand  by  the  treaty  of  Copenhagen  in  July  1660. 

I  By  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  which  peace  was  made  between  France  and  Spain, 
Sbtember  1659,  it  was  agreed  that  Louis  XIV.,  king  of  France,  should  marry  the  Infanta  Msuia 
iWresa.  eldest  daughter  of  Philip  IV..  Hing  of  Spain. 
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L While  our  cross  stars  denied  us  Charles  his  bed 
Whom  our  first  flames  and  virgin  love  did  wed.  20 

For  his  long  absence  Church  and  State  did  groan.; 
Madness  the  pulpit,  faction  seized  the  throne.    / 
Experienced  age  in  deep  despair  was  lost 
To  see  the  rebel  thrive,  the  loyal  crost : 
Youth  that  with  joys  had  unacquainted  been  25 

Envied  gray  hairs  that  once  good  days  had  seen  : 
We  thought  our  sires,  not  with  their  own  content, 
Had,  ere  we  came  to  age,  our  portion  spent. 
Nor  could  our  nobles  hope  their  bold  attempt 
Who  ruined  crowns  would  coronets  exempt :  30 

For  when,  by  their  designing  leaders  taught 
To  strike  at  power  which  for  themselves  they  sought, 
The  vulgar,  gulled  into  rebellion,  armed. 
Their  blood  to  action  by  the  prize  was  warmed ; 
The  sacred  purple  then  and  scarlet  gown,*  35 

Like  sanguine  dye  to  elephants,  was  shown. 
Thus,  when  the  bold  Typhoeus  t  scaled  the  sky 
And  forced  great  Jove  from  his  own  heaven  to  fly, 
(What  king,  what  crown  from  treason's  reach  is  free, 
If  Jove  and  Heaven  can  violated  be  ?)  40 

The  lesser  gods  that  shared  his  prosperous  state 
All  suffered  in  the  exiled  Thunderers  fate. 
The  rabble  now  such  freedom  did  enjoy 
As  winds  at  sea  that  use  it  to  destroy  : 

Blind  as  the  Cyclops  and  as  wild  as  he,  45 

They  owned  a  lawless  savage  liberty. 
Like  that  our  painted  ancestors  so  prized. 
Ere  empire's  arts  their  breasts  had  civilized. 
How  great  were  then  our  Charles  his  woes  who  thus 
Was  forced  to  suffer  for  himself  and  us  !  50 

He,  tossed  by  fate  and  hurried  up  and  down, 
Heir  to  his  father's  sorrows  with  his  crown. 
Could  taste  no  sweets  of  youth's  desired  age. 
But  found  his  life  too  true  a  pilgrimage. 
Unconquered  yet  in  that  forlorn  estate,  55 

His  manly  courage  overcame  his  fate. 
His  wounds  he  took,  like  Romans,  on  his  breast, 
Which  by  nis  virtue  were  with  laurels  drest. 
As  souls  reach  Heaven,  while  yet  in  bodies  pent, 
So  did  he  live  above  his  banishment  60 

That  sun,  which  we  beheld  with  cozened  eyes 
Within  the  water,  moved  along  the  skies. 

*  "  The  sacred  purple  then  and  scarlet  gown : "  the  Bishops  and  the  Peers, 
t  Typhoeus  or  Typhon  (Tv^a»ei/c  or  Tv^i^r).     Milton  calls  nim  Typhon : 

**  Typhon,  whom  the  den 
By  ancient  Tarsus  held." — Paradise  Lost,  L  199, 

A  hundred-headed  giant  of  classical  mythology,  fabled  to  have  once  driven  Jupiter  and  the  g( 
from  heaven.  He  was  afterwards  quelled  hy  Jupiter  with  a  thunderbolt,  and  stowed  av: 
according  to  Homer,  whom  Milton  follows,  in  Cihcia  (II.  i.  783) :  but  Virgil  placed  him.^di^  * 
islands  loarime  and  Procbyta.  off  the  west  coa»t  of  Italy,  near  Vesuvius  (Mx^^  j^,  716). 
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How  easy  'tis,  when  Destiny  proves  kind, 

With  full-spread  sails  to  run  before  the  wind  I 

But  those  that 'gainst  stiff  gales  laveering*  go  65 

Must  be  at  once  resolved  and  skilful  too. 

•He  would  not,  like  soft  Otho,t  hope  prevent, 

But  stayed  and  suffered  fortune  to  repent. 

These  virtues  Galba  in  a  stranger  sought 

And  Piso  to  adopted  empire  brought.  70 

How  shall  I  then  my  doubtful  thoughts  exbress  '  ^ 

That  must  his  sufferings  both  regret  and  bless  ? 

For  when  his  early  valour  Heaven  had  crost, 

And  all  at  Worcester  but  the  honour  lost,t 

Forced  into  exile  from  his  rightful  throne,  7^ 

He  made  all  countries  where  he  came  his  own, 

And,  viewing  monarchs'  secret  arts  of  sway, 

A  royal  factor  for  their  kingdoms  lay. 

Thus  banished  David  spent  abroad  his  time. 

When  to  be  God's  anointed  was  his  crime,  Ski 

And,  when  restored,  made  his  proud  neighbours  rue 

Those  choice  remarks  he  from  his  travels  drew. 

Nor  is  he  only  by  afflictions  shown 

To  conquer  others'  realms,  but  rule  his  own  ; 

Recovering  hardly  what  he  lost  before,  85 

His  right  endears  it  much,  his  purchase  more. 

Enured  to  suffer  ere  he  came  to  reign, 

No  rash  procedure  will  his  actions  stain. 

To  business  ripened  by  digestive  thought, 

His  future  rule  is  into  method  brought,  96 

As  they  who  first  proportion  understand 

With  easy  practice  reach  a  master's  hand. 

Well  might  the  ancient  poets  then  confer 

On  Night  the  honoured  name  of  Counseller  ;  § 

Since,  struck  with  rays  of  prosperous  fortune  blind,  955' 

We  light  alone  in  dark  afflictions  find. 

In  such  adversities  to  sceptres  trained. 

The  name  of  Great  his  famous  grandsire  gained :  || 

Who,  yet  a  king  alone  in  name  and  right. 

With  hunger,  cold,  and  angry  Jove  did  fight ;  lOO 

To  laveer  is  to  tack  ;  it  is  a  word  of  Dutch  origin  : 

"  To  catch  opinion  as  a  ship  the  wind, 

Which  blowing  cross,  the  pilot  backward  steers,  

And,  shifting  sails,  makes  way  when  he  laveers." 

Davenant,  p.  aSo  of  Works,  fol.  1673. 

The  Roman  emperor  Otho,  of  whom  Kutropius  says  that  he  was  *'  in  privata  vita  mollis, 
ok  vii.  c.  17.)  Otho  had  raised  an  insurrection  against  his  predecessor  Galba,  when  the  latter 
pted  Piso  for  his  successor ;  and  Gnlba,  who  had  become  emperor  in  June,  A.D.  68,  iMas  slain  in 
aary,  a.  d.  6p.  Otho's  feign  was  even  shorter.  Vitellius  disputed  his  succession  ;  and  on  the 
defeat  of  his  forces  by  those  of  Vitellius,  he  committed  suicide  at  Brixellum  near  Parma  in 

il,  A.  D.  69.  ~  k 

A  literal  adaptation  of  the  celebrated  phrase  ascribed  to  Francis  I.  of  France,  in  anfiouiu^g' 

a  mother  his  defeat  at  Pavia  and  capture  by  the  Imperial  troops  in  1535, "  Tout  est  fterdu  hoM* 

aneur." 

Ey^povrif  a  Greek  name  for  Night,  is  probably  meant.    It  may  be  translated  well-minded  at 

Uudgin^. 

Henry  iV.  of  France,  maternal  grandfather  of  Charles  11. 


1) 
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Shocked  by  a  covenanting  League's  vast  powers, 
As  holy  and  as  Catholic  as  ours  : 
Till  Fortune's  fruitless  spite  had  made  it  known 
Her  blows  not  shook  but  riveted  his  throne. 

Some  lazy  ages,  lost  in  sleep  and  ease,  105 

No  action  leave  to  busy  chronicles  :* 
Such,  whose  supine  felicity  but  makes 
In  story  chasms,  in  epoches  mistakes,  t 
O'er  whom  Time  gently  shakes  his  wings  of  down 
Till  with  his  silent  sickle  they  are  mown.  1 10 

Such  is  not  Charles  his  too  too  active  age. 
Which,  governed  by  the  wild  distempered  rage 
Of  some  black  star  infecting  all  the  skies. 
Made  him  at  his  own  cost,  like  Adam,  wise. 
Tremble,  ye  nations  who,  secure  before,  115 

Laughed  at  those  arms  that  'gainst  ourselves  we  bore  ; 
Roused  by  the  lash  of  his  own  stubborn  tail, 
Our  Lion  now  will  foreign  foes  assail. 
With  alga  who  the  sacred  altar  strows?^ 

To  all  the  sea-gods  Charles  an  offering  owes  •  120  i 

A  bull  to  thee,  Portunus,§  shall  be  slain,  \ 

A  Iamb  to  you  the  tempests  of  the  main. 

'^OT  those  loud  stortis  that  did  against  him  roar  j 

Have  cast  his  ship^i  racked  vessel  on  the  shore. 

nix  their  colours  so  125 


Yet,  as  wise  artists 

That  by  degrees  their  from  each  other  go. 


Black  steals  unheed< 
Without  offending  t 


d  from  the  neighbouring  white 

le  well-cozened  sight, 
So  on  us  stole  our  t  essed  change,  while  we 
The  effect  did  feel  I  ut  scarce  the  manner  see.  130 

Frosts  that  constraiA  the  ground  and  birth  deny 
To  flowers  that  in  its  womb  expecting  lie 
Do  seldom  their  usurping  power  withdraw. 
But  raging  floods  pursue  their  hasty  thaw  : 

*  Similar  instances  of  rhyme  occur  in  Dryden  with  the  word  articles  in  the  *'  Letter  to  Sir 
George  Etheregc,"  37,  and  with  miracles  in  the  "Threnodia  Augustalis,"  414.  These  words 
were  probably  pronounced  miraclees,  chroniclees,  &c.  In  lines  14  and  241  miracles,  so  pro- 
nounced, improves  the  rhythm. 

t  This  line  is  printed  in  the  original  edition  of  z66i : 

"  In  story  chasmes,  in  epoche's  mistakes." 

And  similarly  in  the  second  edition  of  1688.  The  apostrophe  of  epoches  shows  that  Dryden 
intended  this,  for  the  plural  of  epoche  {Jk-Kox*])'  Epoches  is  therefore  printed  in  the  text,  with 
omission  of  the  apostrophe  now  disused  ;  and  chasmes  is  printed  chasms,  according  to  modem 
spelling,  the  rhythm  not  being  affected,  as  chasm  has  a  dissyllabic  sound.  In  the  reprint  of  this 
poem  in  ehe  "  Miscellany  Poems,"  ed.  17 16,  epocha's  was  printed.  Derrick  turned  this  into  epocha, 
which  is  also  in  Scott's  edition. 

X  StroTites  ill  edition  of  i66t :  straws,  1688.  Scott  has  printed  strews,  which  is  a  common 
spelling  in  Dryden,  but  straws  was  here  designed  for  the  rhyme 

i  Portunus  was  the  protector  of  harbours  in  Roman  mythology,  and  was  invoked  to  grant  a 
happy  return  from  a  voyage.  He  is  therefore  suitably  named  here.  Dryden  introduces  hiro  also 
in  a  later  poem,  helping  to  speed  the  Duchess  of  Ormond's  crossing  the  Channel  to  Ireland : 

.,    .        .      .  "  Portunus  took  his  turn,  whose  ample  hand 

Heaved  up  the  lightened  keel  and  sunk  the  sand." 

Dedication  o/Palamon  and  Arcite,  48. 
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Our  thaw  was  mild,  tfee  cold  not  chased  away,  135, 

But  lost  in  kindly  heit  of  lengthened  day. 
Heaven  would  no  balgain  for  its  blessings  drive 
But  what  we  coiild  nit  pay  for  freely  give^^ 
The  Prince  of  Peace  would,  like  himself,  confer 
A  gift  unhoped  without  the  price  of  war  :  140 

Yet,  as  He  knew  His  blessing's  worth,  took  care 
That  we  should  know  it  by  repeated  prayer, 
Which  stormed  the  skies  and  ravished  Charles  from  thence, 
As  Heaven  itself  is  took  by  violence.* 

Booth's  forward  valour  only  served  to  show  145 

Hg  durst  that  duty  pay  we  all  did  owe ; 
>^ne  attempt  was  fair,  but  Heaven's  prefixed  hour  + 
Not  come  ;  so,  liki  the  watchful  travellour:}: 
That  by  the  moon'i  mistaken  light  did  rise. 
Lay  down  again  aiii  closed  his  weary  eyes.  150 

'Twas  Monk,  whom  Providence  designed  to  loose 
Those  real  bonds  fise  freedom  did  impose. 
The  blessed  saints  fiat  watched  this  turning  scene 
Did  from  their  stari  with  joyful  wonder  lean 
To  see  small  clues    raw  vastest  weights  along,  155 

Not  in  their  bulk  t  it  in  their  order  strong. 
Thus  pencils  can  b  '  one  slight  touch  restoie 
Smiles  to  that  char  ged  face  that  wept  before. 
"With  ease  such  fon  1  chimeras  we  pursue 
As  Fancy  frames  f<  r  Fancy  to  subdue ;  160 

But  when  ourselves  to  action  we  betake, 
It  shuns  the  mint,    ike  gold  that  chymists  make. 
How  hard  was  thei  his  task,  at  once  to  be 
What  in  the  body  iatural  we  see 

Man's  architect  disjinctly  did  ordain  165 

The  charge  of  muscles,  nerves,  and  of  the  brain, 
Through  viewless  donduits  spirits  to  dispense. 
The  springs  of  mo  ion  from  the  seat  of  sense. 
'Twas  not  the  hast '  product  of  a  day. 

But  the  well-ripen<  d  fruit  of  wise  delay.  1 70 

He,  like  a  patient  mgler,  ere  he  strook. 
Would  let  theitt  pi  y  a  while  upon  the  hook. 
Our  healthful  food  the  stomach  labours  thus. 
At  first  embracing  ivhat  it  straight  doth  crush. 
Wise  leeches  will  iiot  vain  receipts  obtrude,  1 75 

While  growing  paijs  pronounce  the  humours  crude  : 


*  5t  Matthew,  xi.- 13 :   "And  from  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist  until  now  the  kingdom  oi 
ieaVeh  suflfereth  violence,  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force." 
TThis  line  is  printed  in  the  early  editions : 

"Th'  attempt  was  fair,  but  Heav'n's  prefixed  hour." 

fiuvem  must  therefore  be  i>ronouneed  as  one  syllable,  and  prefixed  a  trisyllable. 
\  Travellour^  in  first  edition  ;  tr-avellor  in  edition  of  1688.  The  terminations  our,  or,  and  rr 
xur  indiscriminately  in  the  early  editions  of  Dry  den's  poems  for  words  like  traveller,  op^essor. 
mqtieror,  &a  Here  our  b  important  for  the  rhyme,  but  travellour  occurs  el&ewhere,  wnere  the 
lyme  does  not  need  it.  In  the  opening  lines  of  **  Religio  Laid/'  travellers  rhymes  with  stars, 
I  in  this  poem  (line  140}  confer  \i\^  war;  the  er  probably  pronounced  ar. 

c  ? 
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Deaf  to  complaints,  llhey  wait  upon  the  ill, 

Till  some  sate  crisis  lutnorise  their  skill. 

Nor  could  his  acts  too  close  a  vizard  wear 

To  scape  their  eyes  vhom  guilt  had  taught  to  fear, 

And  guard  with  cau  ion  that  polluted  nest 

Whence  Legion  twii  e  before  was  dispossest  :* 

Once  sacred  House,  which  when  they  entered  in. 

They  thought  the  pi  ice  could  sanctify  a  sin  ; 

Like  those  that  vam  y  hoped  kind  Heaven  would  wink,     185 

While  to  excess  on  i  lartyrs'  tombs  they  drink. 

And  as  devouter  Tu  ks  nrst  warn  their  souls 

To  part,  before  theyltaste  forbidden  bowls. 

So  these,  when  their tblack  crimes  they  went  about. 

First  timely  charmed)  their  useless  conscience  out. 

Religion's  name  agaiftst  itself  was  made  ; 

The  shadow  served  tie  substance  to  invade. 

Like  zealous  Mission!  they  did  care  pretend 

Of  souls  in  show,  bui  made  the  gold  their  end. 

The  incensed  powers  peheld  with  scorn  from  high 

An  heaven  so  far  distant  from  the  sky, 

Which  durst  with  hor  »es'  hoofs  that  beat  the  ground 

And  martial  brass  bel  e  the  thunder's  sound,  f 

*Twas  hence  at  length  just  vengeance  thought  it  fit 

To  speed  their  ruin  b)  their  impious  wit ; 

Thus  Sforza,  cursed  Awth  a  too  fertile  brain. 

Lost  by  his  wiles  the  sower  his  wit  did  gain.^ 

Henceforth  their  fogu3§  must  spend  at  lesser  rate 

Than  in  its  flames  to  wrap  a  nation's  fate. 

Suffered  to  live,  they    re  like  Helots  set 

A  virtuous  shame  witl  in  us  to  beget ; 

For  by  example  most  ve  sinned  before 

And  glass-like  clearne  s  mixed  with  frailty  bore.  Ii 

But  since,  reformed  b)  what  we  did  amiss. 

We  by  our  sufferings  liam  to  prize  our  bliss  ; 
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*  Referring  to  Cromwell's  ejection  of  the  Rump  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  April  1653,  ^^^  to 
Lambert's  dissolution  of  it  in  Octobei*  1659,  after  it  had  been  restored  on  Richard  Cromwell's 
deposition. 

t  Salmoneus,  king  of  Elis,  son  of  iGoIus,  wishing  to  be  called  a  God  and  treated  as  such  by  his 
subjects,  imitated  thunder  and  lightning  by  driving  his  chariot  over  a  brazen  bridge,  and  flinging 
burning  torches  aroimd  him.  Jupiter,  provoked,  struck  him  dead  with  a  thunderbolt.  See  Virgil, 
J£.xi.  vl  585  (789  of  Translation) : 

"  Salmoneus  suffering  cruel  pains  I  found 
For  emulating  Jove,  the  rattling  sound 
Of  mimic  thunder  and  the  glittering  blaze 
Of  pointed  lightnings  and  their  forky  rays." 

t  Lodovico  Sforza,  who  murdered  his  nephew  Giovanni  Galeazzo  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  and 
usurped  his  dukedom,  and  after  a  course  of  very  successful  intrigues,  was  in  1499  driven  firom 
Italy  by  Louis  XII.  of  France,  and  ultimately  died  a  prisoner  in  France  in  1508. 

f  Fogue,     So  printed  in  the  two  early  editions,  from  the  Yrt.w^fimgue. 

II  Scott,  who  has  placed  glass-like  between  two  commas,  says  in  a  note  that  the  original  edition 
has  "like  glass:"  but  this  is  a  mistake.  Both  the  early  editions  have  "glass-like"  without 
commas.     Compare  Shakespeare  in  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  act  2,  sc.  4. 

*'  Angflo.  Nay,  women  are  frail  too. 

Iswel.  Ay,  as  the  glasses  where  they  view  themselves, 
Which  are  as  easy  broke  as  tney  make  forms." 
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like  eaAf  lovers,  whose  unpractised  hearts 

Were  long  the  May-game  of  malicious  arts. 

When  once  they  find  their  jealousies  were  vain. 

With  double  heat  renew  their  fires  again. 

Twas  this  produced  the  joy  that  hurried  o'er  215 

Sndi  swarms  of  English  to  the  neighbouring  shore 

To  fetdi  that  prize  by  which  Batavia  made 

So  ridi  amends  for  our  impoverished  trade. 

Oh,  had  you  seen  from  Scheveline's  barren  shore. 

Crowded  with  troops  and  barren  now  no  more,  220 

Afflicted  Holland  to  his  farewell  bring 

True  sorrow,  Holland  to  regret  a  king, 

WHiile  waiting  him  his  royal  fleet  did  ride. 

And  willing  winds  to  their  lowered  sails  denied ; 

The  wavering  streamers,  flags,  and  Standard  out,  225 

The  merry  seamen's  rude  but  cheerful  shout, 

And  last  the  cannons'  voice  that  shook  the  skies. 

And,  as  it  fares  in  sudden  ecstasies. 

At  once  bereft  us  both  of  ears  and  eves. 

The  Naseby,  now  no  longer  England's  shame,  230 

But  better  to  be  lost  in  Charles  his  name. 

Like  some  unequal  bride  in  nobler  sheets. 

Receives  her  lord  ;  the  joyful  London  meets 

The  princely  York,  himself  alone  a  freight  ; 

The  Swiftsure  groans  beneath  great  Gloucester's  weight :+ 235 

Secure  as  when  the  halcyon  breeds,  with  these 

He  that  was  bom  to  drown  might  cross  the  seas. 

Heaven  could  not  own  a  Providence,  and  take 

The  wealth  three  nations  ventured  at  a  stake. 

The  same  indulgence  Charles  his  voyage  blessed  240 

Which  in  his  right  had  miracles  confessed. 

The  winds  that  never  moderation  knew. 

Afraid  to  blow  too  much,  too  faintly  blew  ; 

Or  out  of  breath  with  joy  could  not  enlai^e 

Their  straightened  lungs,  or  conscious  of  their  charge.      24$ 

The  British  Amphitrite,  smooth  and  clear. 

In  richer  azure  never  did  appear. 

Proud  her  returning  Prince  to  entertain 

With  the  submitted  fasces  of  the  main. 4: 

And  welcome  now,  great  Monarch,  to  your  own  !  250 

Behold  the  approaching  cliffs  of  Albion. 
It  is  no  longer  motion  cheats  your  view  ; 
As  you  meet  it,  the  land  approacheth  you. 

*  The  ship  **  Naseby,**  in  which  Charles  embarked  for  Dover,  received  from  him.  as  he  was  an 
r  point  of  starting,  the  name  "Royal  Charles."  See  Pepys's  Diary,  May  23,  1660.  The 
lidiard  "  was  at  the  same  time  christened  "  Royal  James." 

\  Henry,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  younger  brother  of  Charles  II.  who  died  in  September  166a 
\  When  Publius  Valerius,  being  Consul,  called  the  Roman  people  together  to  vindicate  himself 
m  false  accusations,  he  ntade  the  lictors  who  preceded  him  with  the  fasces,  emblems  of  his 
isular  rank,  lower  them  in  recognition  of  the  people's  superior  power;  and  Livy  says,  "xjt^ 
ms/atcihu  in  conckmem  escendit "  (ii.  7). 
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The  land  returns,  and  in  the  white  it  wears 

The  marks  of  penitence  and  sorrow  bears.  255 

But  you,  whose  goodness  your  descent  doth  show 

Your  heavenly  parentage  and  earthly  too, 

By  that  same  mildness  which  your  father's  crown 

Before  did  ravish  shall  secure  your  own. 

Not  tied  to  rules  of  policy,  you  find  260 

Revunge  less  sweet  tnan  a  forgiving  mind. 

Thus,  when  the  Almighty  would  to  Moses  give 

A  sight  of  all  he  could  behold  and  live, 

A  voice  before  His  entry  did  proclaim 

Long-suffering,  goodness,  mercy,  in  His  name.*  265 

Your  power  to  justice  doth  submit  your  cause. 

Your  goodness  only  is  above  the  laws. 

Whose  rigid  letter,  while  pronounced  by  you. 

Is  softer  made.     So  winds,  that  tempests  brew. 

When  through  Arabian  groves  they  take  their  flight,  270 

Made  wanton  with  rich  odours,  lose  their  spite. 

And  as  those  lees  that  trouble  it  refine 

The  agitated  soul  of  generous  wine. 

So  tears  of  joy,  for  your  returning  spilt. 

Work  out  and  expiate  our  former  guilt.  275 

Methinks  I  see  those  crowds  on  Dover's  strand. 

Who  in  their  haste  to  welcome  you  to  land 

Choked  up  the  beach  with  their  still  growing  store 

And  made  a  wilder  torrent  on  the  shore : 

While,  spurred  with  eager  thoughts  of  past  delight,  280 

Those  who  had  seen  you  court  a  second  sight. 

Preventing  still  your  steps  and  making  haste 

To  meet  you  often  wheresoe'er  you  past. 

How  shall  I  speak  of  that  triumphant  day, 

When  you  renewed  the  expiring  pomp  of  May  !  285 

A  month  that  owns  an  interest  in  your  name  ; 

You  and  the  flowers  are  its  peculiar  claim. 

That  star,  that  at  your  birth  shone  out  so  bright  f 

•  "  And  He  Raid,  Thou  canst  not  see  my  face :  for  there  shall  no  man  see  me,  and  live."  (Exodus 
xxxiil.  20. )  "  And  the  Lord  passed  by  before  him,  and  proclaimed.  The  Lord,  The  Lord  God, 
merciful  and  gracious,  longsuflering^  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth."  (xxxiv.  6.) 

f  A  star  appeared  at  noon,  on  the  day  of  Charles  IL's  birth,  May  39,  1630,  as  the  King  his 
father  was  proceeding  to  St.  Paul's  to  give  thanks  to  God  for  the  event.  Charles  IL  entered 
London^  when  restored  to  his  throne,  on  his  birthday  :  and  Drydcn  ascribes  renewed  force  to  the 
star  which  had  been  observed  on  the  day  of  his  birth  thirty  years  before.  There  is  nothing  to 
support  Scott's  unnecessary  conjecture  that  the  same  star  was  again  visible  on  May  29,  1660. 
Cowley,  in  his  Ode  on  the  Restoration,  celebrates  the  star  in  the  same  way  : 

*•  No  star  amongst  ye  all  did,  I  believe, 
Such  vigorous  assistance  give. 
As  that  which,  thirty  years  ago, 
At  Charles  his  birth,  did.  in  despite 
Of  the  proud  sun's  meridian  light, 
His  future  glories  and  this  year  foreshow : 
No  leiis  effects  than  these  we  may 
Be  assured  of  from  that  powerful  ray 
Which  could  outface  the  sun  and  overcome  the  day." 

Compare  "  Annus  Mirabilis,"  stanza  18.     Lilly,  the  astrologer,  declared  it  to  be  the  planet  Venus. 
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It  stained  the  duller  sun's  meridian  light, 
Did  once  again  its  potent  fires  renew,  296 

Guiding  our  eyes  to  find  and  worship  you. 
And  now  Time's  whiter  series  is  begun,* 
Which  in  soft  centuries  shall  smoothly  run  ; 
Those  clouds  that  overcast  your  morn  shall  fly, 
Dispelled  to  farthest  corners  of  the  sky.  295 

Our  nation,  with  united  interest  blest, 
Not  now  content  to  poise,  shall  sway  the  rest. 
Abroad  your  empire  shall  no  limits  know. 
But,  like  the  sea,  in  boundless  circles  flow ; 
Your  much-loved  fleet  shall  with  a  wide  command  300 

Besiege  the  petty  monarchs  of  the  land ; 
And  as  old  Time  his  offspring  swallowed  down. 
Our  ocean  in  its  depths  all  seas  shall  drown. 
Their  wealthy  trade  from  pirates*  rapine  free. 
Our  merchants  shall  no  more  adventurers  be ;  305 

Nor  in  the  farthest  East  those  dangers  fear 
Which  humble  Holland  must  dissemble  here.t 
Spain  to  your  gift  alone  her  Indies«owes, 
For  what  the  powerful  takes  not  he  bestows ; 
And  France  that  did  an  exile's  presence  fear  J  310 

May  justly  apprehend  you  still  too  near. 
At  home  the  hateful  names  of  parties  cease,  < 
And  factious  souls  are  wearied  into  peace.        ' 
The  discontented  now  are  only  they 

Whose  crimes  before  did  your  just  cause  betray  ;  315 

Of  those  your  edicts  some  reclaim  from  sins, 
But  most  your  life  and  blest  example  wins. 
Oh  happy  Prince,  whom  Heaven  nath  taught  the  way 
By  paying  vows  to  have  more  vows  to  pay  ! 
Oh  happy  age  I  Oh  times  like  those  alone  320 

By  fate  reserved  for  great  Augustus'  throne. 
When  the  joint  growth  of  arms  and  arts  foreshew 
The  world  a  Monarch,  and  that  Monarch  you  ! 


*  This  use  o(  white  in  the  sense  o(  fortunate  is  a  Latinism : 

•  "  Sed  current  albusque  dies  horaeque  serenae.'* 

SiLIUS    ItAL.  XV.  53. 

t  Compare  the  first  stanza  of  "  Annus  Mirabilis,"  where  Holland  is  described,  "crouching  at 
me  and  cruel  when  abroad. "  And  the  same  idea  is  presented  in  Dryden's  play  of  "  Amboyna," 
the  beginning  and  at  the  end.  "  We  are  secure,  says  Harman  the  Governor,  before  the 
issacre.  "  of  our  superiors  there:  well,  they  may  give  the  King  of  Great  Biitain  a  verbal  satis- 
licn,  and  with  submissive  fawning  promises  make  show  to  punish  us,  but  interest  is  their  god 
well  as  ours  "  (act  x,  sc.  x).  And,  at  the  end,  says  the  Fiscal,  "  Now  for  a  smocth  apology, 
d  then  a  fawning  letter  to  the  King  of  England,  and  our  work's  done." 

I  Charles  had  quitted  Paris  to  live  at  Cologne  in  the  beginning  of  x6s6,  when  the  negotiations 
uch  led  to  the  alliance  of  France  with  Oliver  Cromwell  began.  His  departure  had  not  been 
Cgested  by  the  French  king,  but  he  did  not  pres^s  Charles  to  stay,  and  indeed  encourased  him  to 
when  Charles  proposed  it.  Or  the  reference  may  be  to  Cardinal  Ma/arin's  dislike  of  the  visit 
Charles  to  Fuentarabia  in  the  autumn  of  xC)59.  when  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  was  being 
Kotiated. 


TO  HIS  SACRED  MAJESTY, 

A  PANEGYRIC  ON   HIS  COKONATION. 
Z66l. 

In  that  wild  Deluge  where  the  world  was  drowned. 
When  life  and  sin  one  common  tomb  had  foimd, 
The  first  small  prospect  of  a  rising  hill 
With  various  notes  of  joy  the  Ark  did  fill : 
Yet  when  that  flood  in  its  own  depths  was  drowned,  5 

It  left  behind  it  false  and  slippery  ground, 
And  the  more  solemn  pomp  was  still  deferi'ed 
Till  new-bom  nature  in  fresh  looks  appeared. 
Thus,  n)yal  Sir,  to  see  you  landed  here 
Was  cause  enough  of  triumph  for  a  year :  10 

Nor  would  your  care  those  glorious  joys  repeat 
Till  they  at  once  might  be  secure  and  great. 
Till  your  kind  beams  by  their  continued  stay 
Had  warmed  the  ground  and  called  the  damps  away. 
Such  vapours,  while  your  powerful  influence  dries,  15 

Then  soonest  vanish  when  they  highest  rise. 
Had  greater  haste  these  sacred  rites  prepared. 
Some  guilty  months  had  in  your  triumphs  shared  : 
But  this  untainted  year  is  all  your  own  ;  * 
Your  glories  may  without  our  crimes  be  shown.  20 

We  had  not  yet  exhausted  all  our  store. 
When  you  refreshed  our  joys  by  adding  more  : 
As  Heaven  of  old  dispensed  celestial  dew, 
You  gave  us  manna  and  still  give  us  new. 
Now  our  sad  ruins  are  removed  from  sight,  25 

.    .  The  season  too  comes  fraught  with  new  delight 

Time  seems  not  now  beneath  his  years  to  stoop. 
Nor  do  his  wings  with  sickly  feathers  droop : 
Soft  western  winds  waft  o'er  the  gaudy  spring 
And  opened  scenes  of  flowers  and  blossoms  bring  30 

To  grace  this  happy  day,  while  you  appear 
Not  King  of  us  alone,  but  of  the  year. 
All  eyes  you  draw,  .and  with  the  eyes  the  heart. 
Of  your  own  pomp  yourself  the  greatest  part : 

*  The  Coronation  was  on  April  24,  i66i,  and  the  year  was  then  reckoned  to  begin  on  March  C5, 
Dryden  probwibly  refers  to  the  part  of  the  preceding  year  before  the  Restoration  in  May,  ai 
**  guilty  months. 
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Load  shoats  the  nation^s  happiness  pfodaim,  35 

And  Hearen  this  day  is  ieaisted  with  your  name. 

Your  cavalcade  the  mir  spectators  Tiew 

From  thdr  high  standings,  yet  look  up  to  you. 

From  your  brave  train  eadi  singles  out  a  prey 

And  longs  to  date  a  conquest  from  your  day.  40 

Now  charged  with  blessings  while  you  se^  repose, 

Officious*  slumbers  haste  your  eyes  to  close ; 

And  glorious  dreams  stand  ready  to  restore 

The  pleasing  shapes  of  all  you  saw  before. 

Next  to  the  sacr«i  Temple  you  are  led,  45 

WTiere  waits  a  crown  for  your  more  sacred  head  : 

How  justly  from  the  Church  that  crown  is  due. 

Preserved  from  ruin  and  restored  by  you  ! 

The  grateful  quire  their  harmony  employ 

Not  to  make  greater,  but  more  solemn  joy.  50 

Wrapt  soft  and  warm  your  name  is  sent  on  high, 

As  flames  do  on  the  wings  of  incense  fly. 

Music  herself  is  lost  ;  in  vain  she  brings 

Her  choicest  notes  to  praise  the  best  of  kings  : 

Her  melting  strains  in  you  a  tomb  have  found  55 

And  lie  like  bees  in  their  own  sweetness  drowned. 

He  that  brought  peace  and  discord  could  atone. 

His  name  is  music  of  itself  alone. 

Now  whUe  the  sacred  oil  anoints  your  head, 

And  fragrant  scents  begun  from  you  are  spread  60 

Through  the  laige  dome,  the  people's  joyful  sound 

Sent  back  is  still  preserved  in  hallowed  ground  ; 

Which  in  one  blessing  mixed  descends  on  you, 

As  heightened  spirits  fall  in  richer  dew. 

Not  that  our  wishes  do  increase  your  store ;  05 

Full  of  yourself,  you  can  admit  no  more. 

We  add  not  to  your  glory,  but  employ 

Our  time,  like  angels,  in  expressing  joy. 

Nor  is  it  duty  or  our  hopes  alone 

Create  that  joy,  but  full  fruition  :  f  70 

We  know  those  blessings  which  we  musi  possess 

And  judge  of  future  by  past  happiness. 


*  OJicumSt  serviceable.     Used  frequently  in  this  sense  by  Dryden,  as  "officious  flood"  in, 
^nus  Mirabilis,"  stanza  184  :  the  sense  of  the  Latin  officiosus. 

"  Yet  not  to  Earth  are  those  bright  luminaries 
Officious,  but  to  thee,  Earth's  habitant." 

Paradise  Lost,  viii.  99. 

\  Dr.  Johnson  hastily  expressed  his  belief  that  this  is  the  only  instance  in  Dryden's  poems 
Rich  a  rhyme,  which  was  common  with  his  predecessors  and  early  contemporaries.  Another 
unple  <>ccurs  in  his  earliest  poem,  the  "  Elegy  on  Lord  Hastings :" 

"  No  comet  need  foretell  his  change  drew  on, 
Whose  corps  might  seem  a  constellation." 

libUowing  instance  is  from  the  Second  Part  of  the  "  Conquest  of  Granada,"  act  4,  sc.  3 : 

**  This  with  the  dawn  of  morning  shall  be  done  ; 
You  haste  too  much  her  execution." 
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No  promise  can  oblige  a  prince  so  much 

Still  to  be  good  as  long  to  have  been  such. 

A  noble  emulation  heats  your  breast,  75 

And  your  own  fame  now  robs  you  of  your  rest. 

Good  actions  still  must  be  maintained  with  good, 

As  bodies  nourished  with  resembling  food. 

You  have  already  quenched  sedition  s  brand  ; 

And  zeal,  which  burnt  it,  only  warms  the  land.  80 

The  jealous  sects,  that  dare  not  trust  their  cause 

So  far  from  their  own  will  as  to  the  laws. 

You  for  their  umpire  and  their  synod  take 

And  their  appeal  alone  to  Caesar  make.* 

Kind  Heaven  so  rare  a  temper  did  provide  85 

That  guilt  repenting  might  in  it  confide. 

Among  our  crimes  oblivion  may  be  set. 

But  'tis  our  King's  perfection  to  forget. 

Virtues  unknown  to  these  rough  northern  climes 

From  milder  heavens  you  bring,  without  their  crimes.  90 

Your  calmness  does  no  after-storms  provide 

Nor  seeming  patience  mortal  anger  hide. 

When  empire  first  from  families  did  spring. 

Then  every  father  governed  as  a  king : 

But  you,  that  are  a  sovereign  prince,  allay  95 

Imperial  power  with  your  paternal  sway. 

From  those  great  cares  when  ease  your  soul  unbends. 

Your  pleasures  are  designed  to  noble  ends ; 

Born  to  command  the  mistress  of  the  seas. 

Your  thoughts  themselves  in  that  blue  empire  please.         100 

Hither  in  summer  evenings  you  repair 

To  take  the  fraischeur  of  the  purer  air  : 

Undaunted  here  you  ride,  when  winter  raves. 

With  Caesar's  heart  that  rose  above  the  waves,  t 

More  I  could  sing,  but  fear  my  numbers  stays  ;  105 

No  loyal  subject  dares  that  courage  praise. 

In  stately  frigates  most  delight  you  find. 

Where  well-drawn  battles  fire  your  martial  mind. 

What  to  your  cares  we  owe  is  learnt  from  hence. 

When  even  your  pleasures  serve  for  our  defence.  1 10 

*  The  Kin^  had  bsued  a  Declaration  concerning  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  October  1660,  whidi 

Eive  great  sati^action  to  the  Presbyterians  :  in  it  he  had  signified  his  intention  of  submitting  the 
iturgy  to  revision  by  a  synod  composed  equally  of  episcopalian  and  presbyterian  divines  and 
asking  the  advice  of  Convocation  on  matters  of  ceremony  and  discipline,  and  he  had  repeated 
the  promise  of  his  Declaration  from  Breda  of  "liberty  to  tender  consciences,  and  that  no  man 
should  be  disquieted  or  called  in  question  for  differences  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  which  do 
not  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingaom."  A  bill  introduced  into  the  Convention  Parliament  shortly 
after  for  confirming  this  Declaration  was  rejected,  some  leading  presbyterian  members  joining  with 
the  King's  ministers  in  opposing  it.  The  matter  was  thus  left  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  call  a  synod  for  revismg  the  Liturgy.  This  synod  had  assembled  about  a  month  before 
the  Coronation,  and  was  now  sitting  at  Savoy  House.  The  result  was  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
Uniformity  Act  afterwards  dashed  the  hopes  of'^  Nonconformists  and  the  King's  promises. 

t  Referring  to  the  story  told  by  Plutarch  of  Caesar's  courage  in  a  storm  at  sea,  when,  being  on 
board  in  disguise,  he  made  himself  known  to  the  pilot  who  had  determined  to  put  back,  and  bade 
him  proceed  with  the  words,  V  Go  on,  my  man  :  have  courage,  and  fear  nothing:  you  carry  in  your 
vessel  Caesar  and  Caesar's  fortune."     But  the  comparison  is  a  piece  of  hyperbolical  flattery. 
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Beyond  your  court  flows  in  the  admitted  tide,* 

Where  in  new  depths  the  wondering  fishes  glide  : 

Here  in  a  royal  bed  the  waters  sleep, 

When  tired  at  sea  within  this  bay  they  creep. 

Here  the  mistrustful  fowl  no  harm  suspects,  1 15 

So  safe  are  all  things  which  our  King  protects. 

From  your  loved  Thames  a  blessing  yet  is  due, 

Second  alone  to  that  it  brought  in  you  ; 

A  Queen,  from  whose  chaste  womb,  ordained  by  fate, 

The  souls  of  kings  unborn  for  bodies  wait.  120 

It  was  your  love  before  made  discord  cease ; 

Your  love  is  destined  to  your  country's  peace. 

Both  Indies,  rivals  in  your  bed,  provide 

With  gold  or  jewels  to  adorn  your  bride; 

This  to  a  mighty  King  presents  rich  ore,  1 25 

While  that  with  incense  does  a  God  implore. 

Two  kingdoms  wait  your  doom  ;  and,  as  you  choose, 

This  must  receive  a  crown  or  that  must  lose. 

Thus  from  your  royal  oak,  like  Jove's'of  old. 

Are  answers  sought  and  destinies  foretold :  1 30 

Propitious  oracles  are  b^ged  with  vows 

And  crowns  that  grow  upon  the  sacred  boughs. 

Your  subjects,  while  you  weigh  the  nations  fate,  'f 

Suspend  to  both  their  doubtful  love  or  hate : 

Choose  only.  Sir,  that  so  they  may  possess  135 

With  their  own  peace  their  children's  happiness, 

Charles  had  arranged  the  ornamental  water  in  Sc  James's  Park,  awppCed  from  the  Thafn«t 
Ikr  wrote  a  poem  in  this  same  jear,  '^On  Sc  James':  Park  as  lately  improved  hy  His  Ma>e«fy,'* 
introduced  the  sea  with  similar  magnilocpiexice  : 

"  Instead  of  rivers  rolling  by  Ae  side 
Of  Eden's  nrden,  here  Sows  in  the  tide ; 
The  sea,  which  alwaj^  served  his  empire^  now 
Fiys  tnfaafie  to  oor  Prince's  pleaaore  goo.  ** 


This  has  been  pdnted  by  ail  o&ars  mafitm's  /mte.  N'mtians  of  the  lyiiipnsd  text  4er/e<«  fiw 
Mr  natunCs  or  nation^.     The  reference  seems  m  be  o»  the  faibt  f4  S^)CttA  and  Portn«arl ;  and 

probable  meaning  n  diat  the  independence  of  Portagal  oimed  on  the  marriage  of  Chdnrle^ 
h  the  P(MtugDese  princesa  Spa£x»  sndeavoored  &v  pnsvent  this  marriag:<?.  ;»nd  ro  induce  Chsule^ 
■any  a  princess  of  Parma. 


TO    MY    LORD    CHANCELLOR. 

PRESENTED  ON   NEW  YEAR'S  DAY,    1662. 

My  Lord, 
While  flattering  crowds  officiously  appear 
To  give  themselves,  not  you,  an  happy  year, 
And  by  the  greatness  of  their  presents  prove 
How  much  they  hope,  but  not  how  well  thev  love, 
The  Muses,  who  your  early  courtship  boast,  5 

Though  now  your  "flames  are  with  their  beauty  lost, 
Yet  watch  their  time,  that,  if  you  have  forgot 
They  were  your  mistresses,  the  world  may  not  : 
Decayed  by  time  and  wars,  they  only  prove 
Their  former  beauty  by  your  former  love,  10 

And  now  present,  as  ancient  ladies  do 
That  courted  long  at  length  are  forced  to  woo. 
For  still  they  look  on  you  with  such  kind  eyes 
As  those  that  see  the  Church's  Sovereign  rise, 
From  their  own  order  chose,  f  in  whose  high  state        15 
They  think  themselves  the  second  choice  of  fate. 
When  our  great  Monarch  into  exile  went, 
Wit  and  religion  suffered  banishment. 
Thus  once,  when  Troy  was  wrapt  in  fire  and  smoke. 
The  helpless  gods  their  burning  shrines  forsook  ;  t       20 
They  with  the  vanquished  prince  and  party  go 
And  leave  their  temples  empty  to  the  foe. 

• 

•  Ther^  is  no  trace  of  poetry  written  by  Clarendon  when  young ;  but  he  had  cultivated  gen 
literature,  and  had  many  literary  friends  in  his  younger  days.  "Among  his  early  literarv  frie 
were  Ben  Jonson  ;  Selden,  whose  society  he  felt  to  have  been  inestimably  valuable  to  him, 
for  whose  talents  and  learning  he  retained  a  veneration  unimpaired  by  subsequent  difierenc 
political  opinion  ;  Charies  Cotton,  a  man  of  taste  and  letters,  now  remembered  chiefly  as 
literary  associate  of  Isaac  Walton  ;  May,  the  able  and  candid  historian  of  the  parliament :  Car 
whose  graceful  poetry  still  holds  its  place  in  public  estimation  ;  his  more  celebrated  contempor: 
Edmund  Waller ;  the  accomplished  and  versatile  Sir  Kenelm  Digby ;  Hales,  distinguished  by 
classical  acquirements ;  Chillingworth,  the  profound  theologian  and  acute  controversialist :  t\ 
were  the  literary  men  whose  society  was  cultivated  by  Hyde." — Lister's  Li^  of  C larendotiyX. 

t  The  Pope. 

X  At  the  destruction  of  Troy  : 

"  Excessere  omnes,  adytis  arisque  relictis, 
Di  quibus  imperium  hoc  steterat." 

ViRG.  Mn.  ii.  351. 

*'  The  passive  gods  beheld  the  Greeks  defile 
Their  temples,  and  abandon  to  the  spoil 
Their  own  abodes." 

473  of  Dryden's  Translation. 


TO  LORD  CHANCELLOR  CLARENDON.  ^ 


At  length  the  Muses  stand  restored  agun 

To  that  great  charge  which  nature  did  ordain, 

And  their  loved  Druids  seem  revived  by  fate,  25 

While  you  dispense  the  laws  and  guide  the  state. 

The  nation's  soul,  our  Monarch,  does  dispense 

Through  you  to  us  his  vital  influence  ; 

You  are  the  channel  where  those  spirits  flow 

And  work  them  higher  as  to  us  they  go.  30 

In  open  prospect  nothing  bounds  our  eye 
Until  the  earth  seems  joined  unto  the  sky  : 
So  in  this  hemisphere  our  utmost  view 
Is  only  bounded  by  our  King  and  you. 
Our  sight  is  limited  where  you  are  joined  35 

And  beyond  that  no  farther  heaven  can  find. 
So  well  your  virtues  do  with  his  agree 
That,  though  your  orbs  of  different  greatness  be, 
Yet  both  are  for  each  other's  use  disposed. 
His  to  enclose,  and  yours  to  be  enclosed  :  40 

Nor  could  another  in  your  room  have  been. 
Except  an  emptiness*  had  come  between. 
Well  may  he  then  to  you  his  cares  impart 
And  share  his  burden  where  he  shares  his  heart 
In  you  his  sleep  still  wakes  ;  his  pleasures  find  45 

Their  share  of  business  in  your  labouring  mind. 
So,  when  the  weary  sun  his  place  resigns. 
He  leaves  his  light  and  by  reflection  shines. 

Justice,  that  sits  and  frowns  where  public  laws 
Exclude  soft  mercy  from  a  private  cause,  qo 

In  your  tribunal  most  herself  does  please  ; 
There  only  smiles  because  she  lives  at  ease. 
And,  like  young  David,  finds  her  strength  the  more 
When  disencumbered  from  those  arms  she  wore. 
Heaven  would  your  royal  master  should  exceed  55 

Most  in  that  virtue,  which  we  most  did  need; 
And  his  mild  fether,  who  too  late  did  find 
AH  mercy  vain  but  what  with  power  was  joined. 
His  fatal  goodness  left  to  fitter  times. 
Not  to  increase  but  to  absolve  our  crimes  :  60 

But  when  the  heir  of  this  vast  treasure  knew 
How  large  a  legacy  was  left  to  you. 
Too  great  for  any  subject  to  retain, 
He  wisely  tied  it  to  the  Crown  again  : 
Yet,  passing  through  your  hands,  it  gathers  more,         65 
As  streams  through  mines  bear  tincture  of  their  ore. 
While  empiric  politicians  use  deceit, 
Hide  what  they  give  and  cure  but  by  a  cheat, 
You  boldly  show  that  skill  which  they  pretend 
And  work  by  means  as  noble  as  your  end :  70 

Which  should  you  veil,  we  might  unwind  the  clue 
As  men  do  nature,  till  we  came  to  you. 

*•  ^« /m/frwfxx,  a  vacuum. 


3©  TO  LORD  CHANCELLOR  CLARENDON. 

And  as  the  Indies  were  not  found  before 

Those  rich  perfumes  which  from  the  happy  shore 

The  winds  upon  their  balmy  wings  conveyed,  75 

Whose  guilty  sweetness  first  their  world  betrayed, 

So  by  your  counsels  we  are  brought  to  view 

A  rich  and  undiscovered  world  in  you. 

By  you  our  Monarch  does  that  fame  assure 

Which  icings  must  have,  or  cannot  live  secure  r  80 

For  prosperous  princes  gain  the  subjects'  heart, 

Who  love  that  praise  in  which  themselves  have  part. 

By  you  he  fits  those  subjects  to  obey. 

As  Heaven's  Eternal  Monarch  does  convey 

His  power  unseen,  and  man  to  His  designs  85 

By  His  bright  ministers,  the  stars,  inclines. 

Our  setting  sun  from  his  declining  seat 
Shot  beams  of  kindness  on  you,  not  of  heat  : 
And,  when  his  love  was  bounded  in  a  few 
That  were  unhappy  that  they  might  be  true,  90 

Made  you  the  favourite  of  his  last  sad  times. 
That  is,  a  sufferer  in  his  subjects'  crimes  : 
Thus  those  first  favours  you  received  were  sent, 
Like  Heaven's  rewards,  in  earthly  punishment. 
Yet  Fortune,  conscious  of  your  destiny,  95 

Even  then  took  care  to  lay  you  softly  by. 
And  wrapt  your  fate  among  her  precious  things. 
Kept  fresh  to  be  unfolded  with  your  King's. 
Shown  all  at  once,  you  dazzled  so  our  eyes 
As  new-bom  Pallas  did  the  gods  surprise  ;  100 

When,  springing  forth  from  Jove's  new-closing  wound, 
She  struck  the  warlike  spear  into  the  ground  ; 
Which  sprouting  leaves  did  suddenly  enclose, 
And  peaceful  olives  shaded  as  they  rose. 

How  strangely  active  are  the  arts  of  peace,  105 

Whose  restless  motions  less  than  war's  do  cease  ! 
Peace  is  not  freed  from  labour,  but  from  noise, 
And  war  more  force,  but  not  more  pains  employs. 
Such  is  the  mighty  swiftness  of  your  mind 
That,  like  the  earth's,  it  leaves  our  sense  behind,        no 
While  you  so  smoothly  turn  and  roll  our  sphere 
That  rapid  motion  does  but  rest  appear. 
For  as  in  Nature's  swiftness,  with  the  throng 
Of  flying  orbs  while  ours  is  borne  along. 
All  seems  at  rest  to  the  deluded  eye,  115 

Moved  by  the  soul  of  the  same  harmony. 
So,  carried  on  by  your  unwearied  care. 
We  rest  in  peace  and  yet  in  motion  share. 
Let  Envy  then  those  crimes  within  you  see 
From  which  the  happy  never  must  be  free  ;  120 

Envy  that  does  with  misery  reside, 
The  joy  and  the  revenge  of  ruined  pride. 
Think  it  not  hard,  if  at  so  cheap  a  rate 
You  can  secure  the  constancy  of  Fate, 


TO  LORD  CHANCELLOR  CLARENDON  31 

Whose  kindness  sent  what  does  their  malice  seem      135 

By  lesser  ills  the  greater  to  redeem  ; 

Nor  can  we  this  weak  shower  a  tempcnt  call, 

But  drops  of  heat  that  in  the  sunshine  fall. 

You  have  already  wearied  Fortune  so, 

She  cannot  farther  be  your  friend  or  foe  ;  1 30 

But  sits  all  breathless,  and  admires  to  feel 

A  fate  so  weighty  that  it  stops  lier  wheel. 

In  all  things  else  above  our  humble  fate, 

Your  equal  mind  yet  swells  not  into  state, 

But  like  some  mountain  in  those  happy  isle«,  135 

Where  in  perpetual  spring  young  Nature  smlli^, 

Your  greatness  shows  ;*  no  horror  to  afTright, 

But  trees  for  shade  and  flowers  to  court  th£  ttigtU  ', 

Sometimes  the  hill  submits  itself  a  while 

In  small  descents,  which  do  its  luisftt  begutle  ;  144Q 

And  sometimes  moonls,  hat  %o  as  ln\UfW%  fAny, 

Whose  rise  not  hinders  bot  maikm  ^Mt  tmr  Wi^y, 

Your  bro«r,  vhsch  does  ok>  fear  f4  ihm$4^  km^, 

Sees  roOiag  ten^xsSs  TsSsilr  tuat  h^^w  ; 

Amd,  Hke  CMhmpaar'  tt^  dbe  m^mstmm  w<e8rs  #45 

Of  low  aaad  fEnenodybngj'  itnrs.  m  ixmna  y^Vif%^ 

Tqust  ^^  Baixt  seeaoK  ltd  £  x$;v  t«9U^  iw  <di«p(U 
/Has  les^fflDfe-  iTjidoss:  -fi'i'  '<;inr  tiaaftt:  !li^^^ 

Tl.lfcf  life  Xfsw^^i^at,  'w^'^Mr  aiKitj^TO  a«;>J«r  -^eas^^ 

Far  fiincs  :&£;  ^urioi»  wwn^  -vtm  Itftvt:  !i«f^uii 

3*  Da^  ^  'Ciiafisfc-  at  1  te  *  fc'  -tbt  j*m^ 

ii  -nuHT  linfli  ^W2igiitie»  ant?  inmrnrta]  ys^nf%  fi<,^ 

IfercaiHif  Ihe  isntit  u?^  i*  it  atniJwt- 


*'  Xis  3«sm£^  it  flwa^  ansty  hit  ve»*el:  jiw*»'  *' — ^^Hm  ^ 

lattiL-»r.  ^cyt  iual  saoti  ju»e^  fM^n^Mr^t 

A:|itgawBeerJBfc*i.-w>>i:iWi»fet:  #riMi.  ii#t  i>^r '' 
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VERSES  < 

TO  HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUCHESS,  ' 

ON   THE   MEMORABLE  VICTORY  GAINED  BY  THE  DUKE  AGAINST  THE  HOLLANDERS,  JUNE   3,  l66$,    i 

AND  ON   HER  JOURNEY  AFTERWARDS  INTO  THE  NORTH.* 

I 
I 

Madam, 
When  for  our  sakes  your  hero  you  resigned 
To  swelling  seas  and  every  faithless  wind. 
When  you  released  his  courage  and  set  free 
A  valour  fatal  to  the  enemy. 

You  lodged  your  country's  cares  within  your  breast,      5 
The  mansion  where  soft  love  should  only  rest, 
And,  ere  our  foes  abroad  were  overcome, 
The  noblest  conquest  you  had  gained  at  home. 
Ah,  what  concerns  did  both  your  souls  divide  ! 
Your  honour  gave  us  what  your  love  denied  :  10 

And  *twas  for  him  much  easier  to  subdue 
Those  foes  he  fought  with  than  to  part  from  you.f 
That  glorious  day,  which  two  such  navies  saw 
As  each  unmatched  might  to  the  world  give  law, 
Neptune,  yet  doubtful  whom  he  should  obey,  15 

Held  to  them  both  the  trident  of  the  sea  :  $ 
The  winds  were  hushed,  the  waves  in  ranks  were  cast 
As  awfully  as  when  God's  people  past. 
Those  yet  uncertain  on  whose  sails  to  blow, 
These  where  the  wealth  of  nations  ought  to  fJow,         20 
Then  with  the  Duke  your  Highness  ruled  the  day  ; 
While  all  the  brave  did  his  command  obey. 
The  fair  and  pious  under  you  did  pray. 
How  powerful  are  chaste  vows  !  the  A^and  and  tide 
You  bribed  to  combat  on  the  English  side.  25 

'  These  verses,  addressed  to  the  Duchess  of  York  (the  Duke  of  York's  first  wife,  Anne,  daughter 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon),  and  written  towards  the  end  of  1665,  were  probably  not  pub- 
lished before  their  appearance  in  the  Preface  to  "Annus  Mirabilis."  See  p,  42,  The  iourncy 
into  the  North  of  England  was  with  the  Duke  of  York  in  August  and  September  1665.  This  poem 
reappeared  in  1704  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  "Poetical  Miscellanies,  afterwards  named  Mis- 
cellany Poems,"  beine  the  first  volume  of  the  series  published  after  Dryden's  death. 

t  War  had  been  declared  against  the  Dutch  in  February  1665.  The  Duke  of  York,  who  wa» 
Lord  High  Admiral,  took  the  command  of  the  fleet,  and  went  to  sea  in  the  beginning  of  May. 
On  the  3rd  of  June  he  engaged  with  the  Dutch  fleet  off  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  near  Lowestoft,  and 
obtained  a  decided  victory,  showing  great  bravery  in  the  battle. 

X  Scott  has  observed  that  sea,  which  in  Dryden's  poetry  almost  always  rhymes  with  words  like 
oiey,  tuay  (see  line  43),  &c.  was  probably  pronounced  suitably  to  such  rhymes. 


TO  THE  DUCHESS  OF  YORK, 
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Thus  to  your  much-loved  lord  you  did  convey 

An  imknown  succour,  sent  the  nearest  way ; 

New  vigour  to  his  wearied  arms  you  brought 

(So  Moses  was  upheld  while  Israel  fought,*) 

While  from  afar  we  heard  the  cannon  play,  30 

Like  distant  thunder  on  a  shiny  day.f 

For  absent  friends  we  were  ashamed  to  fear 

\\Tien  we  considered  what  you  ventured  there. 

Ships,  men,  and  arms  our  country  might  restore, 

But  such  a  leader  could  supply  no  more.  35 

With  generous  thoughts  of  conquest  he  did  bum. 

Yet  fought  not  more  to  vanquish  than  return. 

Fortune  and  victory  he  did  pursue 

To  bring  them  as  his  slaves  to  wait  on  you  : 

Thus  beauty  ravished  the  rewards  of  fame  40 

And  the  fair  triumphed  when  the  brave  overcame. 

Then,  as  you  meant  to  spread  another  way 

By  land  your  conquests  fa.r  as  his  by  sea. 

Leaving  our  southern  clime,  you  marched  along 

The  stubborn  North,  ten  thousand  Cupids  strong.*     45 

Like  Commons,  the  nobility  resort 

In  crowding  heaps  to  fill  your  moving  court  ; 

To  welcome  your  approach  the  vulgar  run. 

Like  some  new  envoy  from  the  distant  sun, 

And  country  beauties  by  their  lovers  go,  50 

Blessing  themselves  and  wondering  at  the  show. 

So,  when  the  new -bom  phoenix  first  is  seen, 

Her  feathered  subjects  all  adore  theii*  queen. 

And  while  she  makes  her  progress  through  tfie  East, 

From  every  grove  her  numerous  train's  increast;  55 

Each  poet  of  the  air  her  glory  sings, 

And  round  him  the  pleased  audience  clap  their  wings. 

When  Joshua  fought  with  Amalek,  Exodus  xvii.  11 — 13.  "And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
es  held  up  his  hand,  that  Israel  prevailed  :  and  when  he  let  down  his  hand,  Anudelc  prevailed. 
Moses'  hands  were  heavy  ;  and  they  took  a  stone,  and  put  it  under  him,  and  he  sat  thereon  ; 
Aaron  and  Hur  stayed  up  his  hands,  the  one  on  the  one  side,  and  the  other  on  the  other  side  : 
his  hands  were  steady  until  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  And  Joshua  discomfited  Amalek  and 
people  with  the  edge  of  the  sword."  Dryden  uses  the  same  illustration  in  "Britannia 
nriva,"  line  296. 

The  battle  of  June  3  was  off  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  near  Lowestoft.  A  letter  from  the  Earl  of 
Dgton,  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  giving  the  official 
»of  the  victory,  mentions  "  the  King  having  been  in  expectation  ever  since  the  guns  were  heard.' 
I.  Green's  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  1664-5,  p.  408.)  Dryden  refers  in  the  opening  of  his 
say  of  Dramatic  Poesy"  to  "that  memorable  day,  in  the  first  summer  of  the  late  war,  when 
navy  engaged  the  Dutch,"  and  says  :  "  The  noise  of  the  cannon  from  both  navies  reached 
ears  about  the  city,  so  that,  all  men  being  alarmed  with  it  and  in  a  dreadful  suspense  of  the 
It  which  they  knew  was  then  deciding,  every  one  went  following  the  soimd  as  his  fancy 
um." 

The  Duke  of  York  was  not  permitted  to  go  to  sea  again  after  his  victory  of  June  ;  the  fleet 
left  under  command  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich.  In  August  the  Duke  was  sent  by  the 
\  into  Yorkshire,  there  being  fears  of  a  rising  in  the  north.  His  valour  at  sea  and  victory 
made  him  very  popular,  and  he  and  the  Du(mess  were  received  throughout  the  journey  with 
tnofiours. 


ANNUS    MIRABILIS: 

THE    YEAR    OF    WONDERS,    1666. 

AN  HISTORICAL  POEM; 

CONTAINING 

E    PROGRESS    AND    VARIOUS    SUCCESSES    OF    OUR    NAVAL 

WAR    WITH    HOLLAND 

3ER    THE    CONDUCT    OF    HIS    HIGHNESS    PRINCE    RUPERT    AND    HIS    GRACE 

THE  DUKE  OF  ALBEMARLE, 

AND  DESCRIBING  THE  FIRE  OF  LONDON. 


"  Multum  interest  res  poscat,  an  homines  latius  imperare  velint." 

Trajan  Imperaior  ad  Plin,    Plin.  Epist,  x.  33. 

"  Urbs  anttqua  ruit,  multos  dominata  per  annos." — Vikg.  ^h.  ii.  363. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

In  the  first  edition  of  **  Annus  Mirabilis,^'*  a  little  volume  in  small  octavo,  boii 
in  brown  calf,  and  *'^ printed  for  Henry  Herrinpnan,  at  the  Anchor  of  the  Lo^u 
Walk  of  the  New  Exchange,  1667,"  Dryden  inserted  this  short  notice: 

"To  THE  Readers. 
*'*  Notwithstanding  the  diligence  which  has  been  used  in  my  absence,  some  fau 
have  escaped  the  press  ;  and  I  have  so  many  of  my  own  to  answtr  for  that  I  am  t 
willing  to  be  charged  with  those  of  the  printer.  I  have  only  noted  the  grossest 
them,  not  such  as  by  false  stops  have  confounded  the  sense,  but  such  as  by  mistak 
words  have  corrupted  it^ 

With  the  aid  of  Dryden' s  list  ^errata,  the  text  of  this  first  edition  may  be  aim 
entirely  relied  on.  The  poem  was  reprinted  in  quarto  in  1688,  with  several  chan^ 
in  the  text,  which  are  almost  ctll  deteriorations  ;  and  the  text  of  1688  was  followed 
the  next  reprint  of  the  poem  ^  in  the  edition  of  the  ^*^  Miscellany  Poems  *'  ^  1716. 
subsequent  editions  other  errors  have  been  added.  The  text  of  Scott* s  edition  isfaidi 
Scott  had  not  seen  the  first  edition  of  the  poem.  Dryden  printed  some  notes  to  tt 
poem,  which  are  given  among  the  notes  between  marks  of  quotation,  and  gri 
verbatim,  except  only  that  his  Latin  quotations,  often  incorrectly  given,  are  correcti 
The  variations  of  the  second  edition  of  1688  from  the  original  edition  are  specified 
the  notes.      The  marginal  indications  are  DrydeiCs  own. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  poem  addressed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  press  h 
been  placed  under  a  licenser  by  the  Act  of  1662,  continued  in  1665.  This  poem  u 
licensed  November  22,  1666.  Samuel  Pepys  read  and  admired  it  on  February 
1666-7,  when  he  entered  in  his  Diary,  "/  am  very  well  pleaded  this  night  wi 
reading  a  poem  I  brought  home  with  me  last  night  from  Westminster  Hall 
Dryden' s  upon  the  present  war,  a  very  good  poem,^^ 


TO  THE  METROPOLIS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

rm  MOST    RBNOWNBD   AND  LATK  FLOURISHING  CITY  OF  LONDON,  IN  ITS  RBPRBSBNTATIVSS  THB 
LORD   MAYOR   AND  COURT  OF   ALDBRMBN,    THB  SHBRIFFS  AND  COMMON  COUNCIL  OF   IT. 

As  perhaps  I  am  the  first  who  ever  presented  a  work  of  this  nature  to  the  metro- 
polis of  any  nation,  to  is  it  likewise  consonant  to  justice,  that  he  who  was  to  give 
the  first  example  of  such  a  dedication  should  begin  it  with  that  City  which  has  set 
t  pattern  to  all  others  of  true  loyalty,  invincible  courage,  and  unshaken  constancy. 
Other  cities  have  been  praised  for  the  same  virtues,  but  I  am  much  deceived  if  any 
have  so  dearly  purchased  their  reputation  :  their  fame  has  been  won  them  by  cheaper 
trials  than  an  expensive  though  necessary  war,  a  consuming  pestilence,  and  a  more 
consuming  fire.  To  submit  yourselves  with  that  humility  to  the  judgments  of 
Heaven,  and  at  the  same  time  to  raise  yourselves  with  that  vigour  above  all  human 
enemies ;  to  be  combated  at  once  from  above  and  from  below ;  to  be  struck  down 
sod  to  triumph  :  I  know  not  whether  such  trials  have  been  ever  paralleled  in  any 
nation,  the  resolution  and  successes  of  them  never  can  be.  Never  had  prince  or 
people  more  mutual  reason  to  love  each  other,  if  suffering  for  each  other  can  endear 
afiection.  You  have  come  together  a  pair  of  matchless  lovers,  through  many  diffi- 
culties ;  he,  through  a  long  exile,  various  traverses  of  fortune,  and  the  interposi- 
tion of  many  rivals,  who  violently  ravished  and  withheld  you  from  him  :  and  cer- 
tainly you  have  had  your  share  in  sufferings.  But  Providence  has  cast  upon  you 
want  of  trade,  that  you  might  appear  bountiful  to  your  country's  necessities ;  and 
the  rest  of  your  afflictions  are  not  more  the  effects  of  God's  displeasure  (frequent  ex- 
amples of  them  havii^  been  in  the  reign  of  the  most  excellent  princes)  than  occasions 
fcr  the  manifesting  of  your  Christian  and  civil  virtues.  To  you,  therefore,  this  Year 
of  Wonders  is  justly  dedicated,  because  you  have  made  it  so :  you,  who  are  to 
itand  a  wonder  to  all  years  and  ages,  and  who  have  built  yourselves  an  immortal 
■onument  on  your  own  ruins.  You  are  now  a  phcenix  in  her  ashes,  and,  as  far  as 
kunanity  can  approach,  a  great  emblem  of  the  suffering  Deity.  But  Heaven  never 
Bade  so  much  piety  and  virtue,  to  leave  it  miserable.  I  have  heard  indeed  of  some 
virtuous  persons  who  have  ended  unfortunately,  but  never  of  any  virtuous  nation. 
Providence  is  engaged  too  deeply,  when  the  cause  becomes  so  general ;  and  I  can- 
■oC  imagine  it  has  resolved  the  ruin  of  that  people  at  home,  which  it  has  blessed 
tbrood  with  such  successes.  I  am,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  your  sufferings  are 
at  an  end,  and  that  one  part  of  my  poem  has  not  been  more  an  history  of  your 
detraction,  than  the  other  a  prophecy  of  your  restoration.  The  accomplishment 
of  which  happiness,  as  it  is  tnc  wish  of  all  true  Englishmen,  so  is  by  none  more 
pMiionately  desired  than  by 

The  greatest  of  your  admirers  and  most  humble  of  your  servants, 

John  Dryden. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ENSUING  POEM, 

in  a  letter  to  the  honourable  sir  robert  howard. 
Sir, 

I  am  so  many  ways  obliged  to  you  and  so  little  able  to  return  your  favours 
that,  like  those  who  owe  too  much,  I  can  only  live  bv  getting  farther  into  your  debt. 
Yon  have  not  only  been  careful  of  my  fortune,  which  wa»  the  effect  of  your  noble- 
but  you  have  been  solicitous  of  my  reputation,  which  t%  that  of  your  kindness. 
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It  is  not  long  since  I  gave  you  the  trouble  of  perusing  a  play  for  me  ;*  and  now,   | 
instead  of  an  acknowledgment,  I  have  given  you  a  greater  in  the  correction  of  a  f 
poem.     But  since  you  are  to  bear  this  persecution,  I  will  at  least  give  you  the   \ 
encouragement  of  a  martyr ;  you  couM  never  suffer  in  a  nobler  cause.     For  I  have    '~ 
chosen  the  most  heroic  subject  which  any  poet  could  desire  :  I  have  taken  upon  me    •' 
to  describe  the  motives,  the  beginning,  progress,  and  successes  of  a  most  just  and    " 
necessary  war  ;  in  it  the  care,  management,  and  prudence  of  our  King  ;  the  conduct    ^ 
and  valour  of  a  royal  Admiral  and  of  two  incomparable  Generals ;  the  invincible    i 
courage  of  our  captains  and  seamen,  and  three  glorious  victories,  the  result  of  all. 
After  this,  I  have  in  the  fire  the  most  deplorable,  but  withal  the  greatest  argument    ' 
that  can  be  imagined  ;  the  destruction  being  so  swift,  so  sudden,  so  vast  anamiser* 
able,  as  nothing  can  parallel  in  story.    The  former  part  of  this  poem,  relating  to 
the  war,  is  but  a  due  expiation  for  my  not  serving  my  King  and  country  in  it.     All 
gentlemen  are  almost  obliged  to  it :  and  I  know  no  reason  we  should  give  that 
advantage  to  the  commonalty  of  England,  to  be  foremost  in  brave  actions,  which  the 
noblesse  of  France  would  never  suf^r  in  their  peasants.    I  should  not  have  written 
this  but  to  a  person  who  has  been  ever  forward  to  appear  in  all  employments, 
whither  his  honour  and  generosity  have  called  him.     The  latter  part  of  my  poem, 
which  describes  the  fire,  I  owe,  first,  to  the  piety  and  fatherly  affection  of  our 
Monarch  to  his  suffering  subjects ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  courage,  loyalty, 
and  magnanimity  of  the  City ;  both  which  were  so  conspicuous  that  I  have  wanted 
words  to  celebrate  them  as  they  deserve.     I  have  called  my  poem  historical,  not 
epic,  though  both  the  actions  and  actors  are  as  much  heroic  as  anv  poem  can  con- 
tain.    But  since  the  action  is  not  properly  one,  nor  that  accomplisned  in  the  last 
successes,  I  have  judged  it  too  bold  a  title  for  a  few  stanzas,  which  are  little  more  in 
number  than  a  single  Iliad  or  the  longest  of  the  i^neids.     For  this  reason  (I  mean 
not  of  length,  but  broken  action,  tied  too  severely  to  the  laws  of  history)  I  am  apt 
to  agree  with  those  who  rank  Lucan  rather  among  historians  in  verse  than  epic 
poets  ;  in  whose  room,  if  I  am  not  deceived,  Silius  Italicus,  though  a  worse  writer, 
may  more  justly  be  admitted.^ I  have  chosen  to  write  my  poem  in  quatrains  or 
stanzas  of  four  in  alternate  rhyme,  because  I  have  ever  judged  them  more  noble 
and  of  greater  dignity  both  for  the  sound  and  number  than  any  other  verse  in  use 
amongst  us  ;  in  which  I  am  sure  I  have  your  approbationj  The  learned  languages 
have  certainly  a  great  advantage  of  us  in  not  being  tied  tdine  slavery  of  any  rhyme, 
and  were  less  constrained  in  the  quantity  of  every  syllable,  which  tney  might  vary 
with  spondees  or  dactyls,  besides  so  many  other  helps  of  grammatical  figures  for  the 
lengthening  or  abbreviation  of  them,  than  the  modern  are  in  the  close  of  that  one 
syllable,  which  often  confines,  and  more  often  corrupts,  the  sense  of  all  the  rest. 
But  in  this  necessity  of  our  rhymes,  I  have  always  found  the  couplet  verse  most  easy 
(though  not  so  proper  for  this  occasion),  for  there  the  work  is  sooner  at  an  ena, 
every  two  lines  concluding  the  labour  of  the  poet ;  but  in  quatrains  he  is  to  carry  it 
farther  on,  and  not  only  so,  but  to  bear  along  in  his  head  the  troublesome  sense 
of  four  lines  together.     For  those  who  write  correctly  in  this  kind  must  needs 
acknowledge  that  the  last  line  of  the  stanza  is  to  be  considered  in  the  composition  of 

*  This  play  was  probably  the  **  Maiden  Queen,"  which  was  brought  out  on  the  stage  early  in 
1667.  Dryden  mostly  resided  at  Charlton  in  Wiltshire,  whence  this  letter  is  dated  (the  scat  of  the 
Earl  of  Berkshire,  his  father-in-law,  and  Sir  R.  Howard's  father),  from  the  middle  of  1665  to  the  f 
end  of  1666  ;  and  during  this  period  he  composed  the  "  Maiden  Queen,**  the  "Annus  Mirabilis,"  , 
and  his  "  Essay  of  Dramatic  roesy,"  which  was  published  towards  the  end  of  1665,  and  led  to  a 
controversy  and  quarrel  with  Sir  R.  Howard.  The  plays  produced  by  Dryden  up  to  this  date 
were  the  ''^Wild  Gallant,"  the  "  Rival  Ladies,"  and  the  "  Indian  Emperor,*^  a  sequel  of  Sir  R,  ' 
Howard's  play,  "  The  Indian  Queen,"  of  which  Dryden  had  written  some  part. 
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the  first.    Neither  can  we  give  ourselves  the  liberty  of  making  any  jmrt  of  a  verse 

for  the  sake  of  rhyme,  or  concluding  with  a  word  which  is  not  current  English,  or 

osiiig  the  variety  of  female  rhymes  ;  all  which  our  fathers  practised.     And  for  the 

fenuue  rhymes,  they  are  still  in  use  amongst  olfher  nations :  with  the  Italian  in 

eveiy  line,  with  the  Spaniard  promiscuously,  with  the    French  alternately,  as 

those  "^ho  have  read  the  Alaric,  the  Pucelle,  or  any  of  their  latter  poems,  will 

agree  with  me.     And  besides  this,  they  write  in  Alexandrines  or  verses  of  six  feet, 

sndi  as,  amongst  us,  is  the  old  translation  of  Homer  by  Chapman  ;*  all  which  by 

lengthening  of  their  chain  makes  the  sphere  of  their  activity  the  larger.     I  have 

dwelt  too  long  upon  the  choice  of  my  stanza,  which  you  may  remember  is  much 

better  defended  in  the  Preface  to  Gondibert ;   and  therefore   I  will  hasten  to 

tcqaaint  you  with  my  endeavours  in  the  writing,  ^n  general  I  will  only  say  I  have 

never  yet  seen  the  description  of  any  naval  fight  in  the  proper  terms  which  are  used 

at  sea ;   and  if  there  be  any  such  in  another  language,  as  that  of  Lucan  in  the 

third  of  his  Pharsalia,  yet  I  could  not  prevail  myself  of  it  t  in  the  English ;  the  terms 

of  arts  in  every  tongue  bearing  more  of  the  idiom  of  it  than  any  other  words.     We 

bear,  indeed,  among  our  poets,  of  the  thundering  of  guns,  the  smoke,  the  disorder 

and  the  slaughter ;  but  all  these  are  common  notions.     And  certainly  as  those  who 

in  a  logical  dispute  keep  in  general  terms  would  hide  a  fallacy,  so  those  who  do 

it  in  any  poetiod  description  would  veil  their  ignorance. 

*'  Descriptas  servare  vices  operumque  colores 
Cur  ego,  si  nequeo  ignoroque,  poeta  salutor  ?  "  t 

For  my  own  part,  if  I  had  little  knowledge  of  the  sea,  yet  I  have  thought  it  no  shame 
to  learn  :  and  if  I  have  made  some  few  mistakes,  it  is  only,  as  you  can  bear  me 
witness,  because  I  have  wanted  opportunity  to  correct  them,  the  whole  poem  being 
first  written,  and  now  sent  you  from  a  place  where  I  have  not  so  much  as  the  con- 
verse of  any  seaman.  Yet  though  the  trouble  I  had  in  writing  it  was  great,  it  was 
more  Aan  recompensed  by  the  pleasure  ;  I  found  myself  so  warm  in  celebrating 
the  praises  of  military  men,  two  such  especially  as  the  Prince  and  General,  that  it  is 
no  wonder  if  they  inspired  me  with  thoughts  above  my  ordinary  level.  And  I  am 
well  satisfied,  that  as  they  are  incomparably  the  best  subject  I  have  ever  had,  excepting 
oiJy  the  rojral  family,  so  also  that  this  I  have  written  of  them  is  much  better  than 
what  I  have  performed  on  any  othej^  have  been  forced  to  help  out  other  arguments ; 
but  this  has  been  bountiful  to  me  :  they  have  been  low  and  barren  of  praise,  and  I 
have  exalted  them  and  made  them  fruitful  ;  but  here — Omnia  sponte  sua  reddit 
juUUsima  tellus.%  I  have  had  a  large,  a  fair,  and  a  pleasant  field  ;  so  fertile,  that, 
without  my  cultivating,  it  has  given  me  two  harvests  in  a  summer,  and  in  both 
oppressed  the  reaper.  All  other  greatness  in  subjects  is  only  counterfeit,  it  will  not 
endure  the  test  of  danger  ;  the  greatness  of  arms  is  only  real.  Other  greatness 
hardens  a  nation  with  its  weight ;  this  supports  it  with  its  strength.     And  as  it  is 

*  Chapman's  translation  of  Homer  is  in  lines  of  seven  feet. 

t  A  French  idiom,  which  occurs  again  in  Dryden  in  "Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  line  461  : 

**  Prevail  yourself  of  what  occusion  gives  ;  " 

and  both  here  and  there  all  the  later  editors,  following  Derrick,  have  printed  avail  inntcud  of 
prevail.  Dryden  also  uses  the  French  idiom  to  irofit  of:  "  To  profit  of  the  buttles  he  had  won  " 
(AurenRzebe.  act  2,  so.  i)  ;  and  again,  to  proviae  oneself  of  as  "Provide  yourself  of  some  more 
worthy  hcir*^  (Love  Triumphant,  act  4,  sc.  i). 

:  Hot.  Ars  Poet.  87. 

f  A  misquotation  by  Dryden,  who  probably  confused  in  his  memory  two  passages  of  Virgil  : 
"  Ftindit  humo  facilem  victum  justissima  tellus"  (Georg.  ii.  460),  and  "  Onmis  feret  omnia  tellus" 
{EcL  iv.  39).     Ovid  also,  **  Per  se  dabat  omnia  tellus  "  (Metani.  i.  loa). 
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the  happiness  of  the  age,  so  is  it  the  peculiar  goodness  of  the  best  of  kings,  that  we 
may  praise  his  subjects  without  offending  him.     Doubtless  it  proceeds  from  a  just- 
confidence  of  his  own  virtue,  which  the  lustre  of  no  other  can  be  so  great  as  to 
darken  in  him  :  for  the  good  or  the  valiant  are  never  safely  praised  under  a  bad  or  ' 
a  degenerate  prince.     But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  a  farther  account  of  my 
]x>em  :  I  must  crave  leave  to  tell  you,  that,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  adorn  it  with  1 
noble  thot^hts,  so  much  more  to  express  those  thoughts  with  elocution.     The  com-  t 
position  of  all  poems  is  or  ought  to  be  of  wit ;  and  wit  in  the  poet,  or  wit-writing  | 
(if  you  will  give  me  leave  to  use  a  school -distinction),  is  no  other  than  the  faculty  (S*  ■ 
imagination  in  the  writer ;   which,  like  a  nimble  spaniel,  beats  over  and  ranges  ! 
through  the  field  of  memory,  till  it  springs  the  quarry  it  hunted  after  :  or,  without  j 
metaphor,  which  searches  over  all  the  memory  for  the  species  or  ideas  of  those  things  . 
whicn  it  designs  to  represent.      Wit  written   is  that  which  is  well  defined,  the  j 
happy  result  of  thought,  or  product  of  imagination.     But  to  proceed  from  wit  in 
the  general  notion  of  it  to  the  proper  wit  of  an  heroic  or  historical  poem ;  I  judge  = 
it  chiefly  to  consist  in  the  delightfiil  imaging  of  persons,  actions,  passions,  or  things.  ' 
*Tis  not  the  jerk  or  sting  of  an  epigram,  nor  the  seeming  contradiction  of  a  pow 
antithesis  (the  delight  of  an  ill-jud^ng  audience  in  a  play  of  rhyme),  nor  the  jingle 
of  a  more  poor  paronomasia  ;*  neither  is  it  so  much  the  morality  of  a  grave  sentence^   1 
affected  by  Lucan,  but  more  sparingly  used  by  Virgil  ;  but  it  is  some  lively  and    ! 
apt  description,  dressed  in  such  colours  of  speech,  that  it  sets  before  your  eyes  the    j 
absent  object  as  perfectly  and  more  delightfully  than  nature.     So  then  the  first    ' 
happiness  of  the  poet's  imagination  is  properly  invention,  or  finding  of  the  thought ;    - 
the  second  is  fancy,  or  the  variation,  driving,  or  moulding  of  that  thought  as  the 
judgment  represents  it  proper  to  the  subject ;  the  third  is  elocution,  or  the  art  of 
clothing  and  adorning  that  thought  so  found  and  varied,  in  apt,  significant,  and 
sounding  words.     The  quickness  of  the  imagination  is  seen  in  the  invention,  the 
fertility  in  the  fancy,  and  the  accuracy  in  the  expression.     For  the  two  first  of  these 
Ovid  is  famous  amongst  the  poets ;  for  the  latter,  Virgil.     Ovid  images  more  often 
the  movements  and  affections  of  the  mind,  either  combating  between  two  contrary 
passions,  or  extremely  discomposed  by  one  ;  his  words,  therefore,  are  the  least  part 
of  his  care  ;  for  he  pictures  nature  in  disorder,  with  which  the  study  and  choice  of 
words  is  inconsistent.     This  is  the  proper  wit  of  dialogue  or  discourse,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  drama,  where  all  that  is  said  is  to  be  supposed  the  effect  of  sudden 
thought ;   which,  though  it  excludes  not  the  quickness  of  wit   in  repartees,  yet 
admits  not  a  too  curious  election  of  words,  too  frequent  allusions,  or  use  of  tropes,  or 
in  fine  anything  that  shows  remoteness  of  thought  or  labour  in  the  writer.     On  the 
other  side,  Virgil  speaks  not  so  often  to  us  in  the  person  of  another,  like  Ovid,  but    ; 
in  his  own  :  he  relates  almost  all  things  as  from  himself,  and  thereby  gains  more 
liberty  than  the  other  to  express  his  thoughts  with  all  the  graces  of  elocution,  to    ' 
write  more  figuratively,  and  to  confess  as  well  the  labour  as  the  force  of  his  ima-    , 
gination.     Though  he  describes  his  Dido  well  and  naturally,  in  the  violence  of  her 
passions,  yet  he  must  yield  in  that  to  the  Myrrha,  the  Byblis,  the  Althaea  of  Ovid. 
For  as  great  an  admirer  of  him  as  I  am,  I  must  acknowledge  that,  if  1  see  not  more 
of  their  souls  than  I  see  of  Dido's,  at  least  I  have  a  greater  concernment  for  them  : 
and  that  convinces  me  that  Ovid  has  touched  those  tender  strokes  more  delicately 
than  Virgil  could.     But  when  action  or  persons  are  to  be  described,  when  any  such    1 
image  is  to  be  set  before  us,  how  bold,  how  masterly  are  the  strokes  of  Virgil !     We    \ 
see  the  objects  he  represents  us  within  their  native  figures,  in  their  proper  motions ;    .' 
but  we  so  see  them  as  our  own  eyes  could  never  have  beheld  them,  so  beautiful  in 

*  Spelt  paranomasia  by  Dryden  ;  a  pun,  or,  as  then  commonly  called,  a  clinch. 
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B^  ami  iito«Tii|^  iSixni|p9:  Xo.  W  ^xviM^it^f^L  . 

)t<i»  Ji(tfet£  ttoffttwt  «*  iw^Hv  M^  vVf v«^,v  '^V^nW  '  "^ 

QujJe  RMu\t&  Aditunt  vUm^  \(^^«<c  auI  \\\'^\  ^^Vn^ 

his  Tempest,  his  Funeral  SikuU,  his*  C'oinl^n)  ut  I'uMUU  ^\\\\  VhV'»*Mt  m\\ 
Georgics,  which  I  esteem  the  lUvihotit  |mH  nf  a\\  \\\^  \nMIIuum,  |h^•  i'l»*tt*i^t 
ountry,  the  Battle  of  Hulls,  tbr  LttlMtui  \\{  \\\^  IW«,  hiuI  |Iu<ih  iitrttM 
excellent  images  of  nature,  moMt  of  whlili  fii(>  ii(>ilht'i  ^(i>rtt  Id  thhiiiHhhhn 
ive  any  natural  ornament  to  hour  [\w\\\  up  t  Imi  i)i»*  ^^mmU  nld'ih^HlIt  hh 
ses  them  are  so  excellent,  thnt  it  niMil  )>i>  w»>ll  fi|i|iMHl  Im  IHim  Hlil»i(  t«Hi 
y  Ovid,  Materiam  sitperabat  opus  iX  III*'  v*«iy  •hhiihI  u\  \\V\  ^hmU  IfH"  hIIkh 
rhat  that  is  connatural  to  the  Milnnt  ;  Htid  w)i))f«  Wf*  f>'fi<l  litHii  hk  fttf^  h«  Mi 
,  beholding  the  scenes  of  what  nr  rrprf»f»f»l«»,  Tii  p^f/hMfi  fl»li<  !<*•  <nrt»l»« 
Dt  use  of  tropes,  which  you  know  <:fiAfij/i*  t)i#<  fiMtMfM  i^^  f«  hf^tvff  ti^^ff/)  If^ 
Dg  it  to  some  other  signification  ;  ftn/l  frii^  h  i(  wlf)/l»  Uhtttn-  tuhtifM  ht  Iff" 
;  to  the  Pisos  : 

Ue*Ui't/Urrit  ,ut\*fufM  hf,-nttt,  "  \ 

am  sensiT>lc  I  have  yftmttv^A  Ufff  ^/  '//  *^*fH*tt  f^m  ttf^h  n  tritSh.  Hr-ttmt'h 
t  art  which  yrna  fy>fh  kry*-*'  V/  ■jt-'U,  ai'W  f/"*^  »<»*''^  ^^.*Af,AA   //ffK  -/<  M'f'.fr 

MSS.       Yet  bcfcre  I   Iw*,  V;?;^;;,   i   m-.v«^  V^^   'r^  -z;!^*/  r/,  f*')\   ///-•,  -»f,/<  J  A/ 

le  world,  that  he  hs»  r>wn  jivy  *»st<;r>r  M  fXv*  ^^M     f  fr*-/A  i^fMrt/h.'s  f,,it, 
rbere,  I  kan'or  luic  wirh  -w^a?  aut/>*!s«t.  "/>♦  ^  *M  *»♦<**  z''*^  ''t  V  //-s"-  f*ff^^f, 


islatu^ii.     Anh  this.   -W.  ",  i4*»*  -i'vu*  »tH   •'»'-#•   ■z?/^^^'^  Of*   •-•'-   /  z/'« 
iccoanta.: ie  V,  an r* -.r  vjr  if  V  ".-tir^.   r't**,   y*/->«»/-  ^va -//   z^.^,.*  «//,,,^v4//i 

lis  Larin  :  T^iuiJi.  ■««»  T  vl*^  v%^  a  rtt/iv'-'W^  "''^  ;'«^-*->-    /'•/'>'     '  '/'.' 

:e  neither  .mtmws'  '^rx  -ixtx^fi^j^  vcx^tt^ij^**    ».    ***-  ^     .*r./*    •     -"    ,'.,.,* 
ain  ^jAiSui  tui 
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margin,  that  I  might  not  seem  a  plagiary  ;  in  others  I  have  neglected  it,  to  avi 
as  well  tediousness  as  the  affectation  of  doing  it  too  often.     Such  descriptions 
images  well  wrought,    which  I  promise  not  for  mine,  are,   as  I  have  said, 
adequate  delight  of  heroic  poesy  ;  for  they  beget  admiration,  which  is  its  proper> 
object ;  as  the  images  of  the  burlesque,  which  is  contrary  to  this,  by  the  sam^ 
reason  beget  laughter  :  for  the  one  shows  nature  beautified,  as  in  the  picture  of  tj 
fair  woman,  which  we  all  admire  ;  the  other  shows  her  deformed,  as  in  that  of  tf 
lazar,  or  of  a  fool  with  distorted  face  and  antic  gestures,  at  which  we  cannot  for-< 
bear  to  laugh,  because  it  is  a  deviation  from  nature.      But  though  the  same  images; 
serve  equally  for  the  epic  poesy,  and  for  the  historic  and  panegyric,  which  art; 
branches  of  it,  yet  a  several  sort  of  sculpture  is  to  be  used  in  them.     If  some  rf' 
them  are  to  be  like  those  of  Juvenal,  Stantes  in  curribus  j^miliani*  heroes  drawn 
in  their  triumphal  chariots  and  in   their  full  proportion  ;  others  are  to  be  like 
that  of  Virgil,  Spirantia  molliiis  cera  ;t  there  is  somewhat  more  of  softness  and 
tenderness  to  be  shown  in  them.    You  will  soon  find  I  write  not  this  without  concern. 
Some,  who  have  seen  a  paper  of  verses  which  I  wrote  last  year  to  her  Highness 
the  Duchess,  have  accused  them  of  that  only  thing  I  could  defend  in  them.     They 
have  said,  I  did  humi  serpere^X  that  I  wanted  not  only  height  of  fancy,  but  dignity 
of  words  to  set  it  off.      I  might  well  answer  with  that  of  Horace,  Nunc  non  erai 
his  locus  ;%  I  knew  I  addressed  them  to  a  lady,  and  accordingly  I  affected  the 
softness  of  expression  and  the  smoothness  of  measure,  rather  than  the  height  oT 
thought ;  and  in  what  I  did  endeavour,  it  is  no  vanity  to  say  I  have  succeeded. 
I  detest  arrogance  ;  but  there  is  some  difference  betwixt  that  and  a  just  defence. 
But  I  will  not  farther  bribe  your  candour,  or  the  reader's,      I  lea-ve  them  to  speak, 
for  me  ;  and,  if  they  can,  to  make  out  that  character,  not  pretending  to  a  greater, 
which  I  have  given  them.  || 

And  now,  Sir,  'tis  time  I  should  relieve  you  from  the  tedious  length  of  this 
account.     You  have  better  and  more  profitable  employment  for  your  hours,  and  T 
wrong  the  public  to  detain  you  longer.  U     In  conclusion,  I  must  leave  my  poem  to 
you  with  all  its  faults,  which  I  hope  to  find  fewer  in  the  printing  by  your  emen- 
dations.    I  know  you  are  not  of  the  number  of  those,  of  whom  the  younger  Pliny 
speaks  ;  Nee  sunt  par um  multi,  qui  carper e  amicos  suos  judicium  vacant:**  I  am 
rather  too  secure  of  you  on  that  side.      Your  candour  in  pardoning  my  errors  may 
make  you   more  remiss  in  correcting  them  ;  if  you  will  not  withal  consider  that 
they  come  into  the  world  with  your  approbation,  and  through  your  hands.      I  beg 
from  you  the  greatest  favour  you  can  confer  upon  an  absent  person,  since  I  repose 
upon  your  management  what  is  dearest  to  me,  my  fame  and  reputation  ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  hope  it  will  stir  you  up  to  make  my  poem  fairer  by  many  of  your  blots.     If 
not,  you  know  the  story  of  the  gamester  who  married  the  rich  man's  daughter  and, 
when  her  father  denied  the  portion,  christened  all  the  children  by  his  surname, 
that,  if  in  conclusion  they  must  beg,  they  should  do  so  by  one  name  as  well  as  by 
the  other.     But  since  the  reproach  of  my  faults  will  light  on  you,  'tis  but  reason  I 
should  do  you  that  justice  to  the  readers  to  let  them  know,  that,  if  there  be  any- 
thing tolerable  in  this  poem,  they  owe  the  argument  to  your  choice,  the  writing  to 

*  Sat.  viii.  43.  f  itncis,  vi.  848. 

t  *'  Serpit  humi  tutus  nimium  timidusque  procellae." — Hor.  Ars  Poet.  28. 
§  Ars  Poetica,  19. 

II  Here  were  inserted  the  "  Verses"  to  the  Duchess  of  York,  which  have  been  printed  in  chrono- 
logical order  before  this  poem. 
^  "In  publica  commoda  peccem 

Si  longo  sermone  morer  tua  tempora,  Caesar." 

Hor.  2  Epist.  \.  3. 
**  Epist.  vii.  28. 
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N  thnYtng  jurts  long  tmv^  havi  Hv4lA)Ki  ^^wiv 
CrcMiduQg  at  home  ami  cruel  when  abrv^Kl ;  * 
Source  kaTU^  us  the  n^eans  to  cl4um  our  owm 
Our  King  tliey  coiirteii  ami  our  merchants  a\\>xt 

Trade,  which  Hke  Wo<xi  $houK)  circularly  tl\>w» 
Stoppeii  in  their  channels^  touml  it*  tVeevK^m  U\^t : 

Thither  the  vk*eahh  of  all  the  woriil  vli\i  j^\ 
And  seemed  but  shipwracked  on  $i>  Iviise  a  coast, 

3 

For  them  alone  the  heavens  had  kin\Uy  heat» 

In  eastern  miarriest  ripening  i^recious  dew  ; 
For  them  the  Idumiean  bahn  dia  s\\'eat  4^ 

And  in  hot  Ceyloii  spicy  forests  grew, 

4 
The  sun  but  seemed  the  lal>ourer  of  their  year  ;  § 

Each  wexing  moon  )|  supplieti  her  waterv  stoiv 
To  swell  those  tides  which  from  the  1  .ine  ilid  l>ear 

Their  brim-full  vessels  to  the  llelgiau  shoiv. 

ie  note  on  "  Astnfca  Redux."  line  307. 

In  eastern  qnarries.     IVedous  stones  at  fintt  are  dew  condcuMed,  and  hanlfUfd  bv  tK«* 

th  of  the  sun  or  subterranean  fires."    Com^xire  »tau»A  xy^  unil  note. 

Odorato  sudantia  li^no  balsanvt." — Viku.  ittor^.  ii.  118. 

Arir  jVMr  in  first  edition,  ikeytnr  in  edition  of  1688,  and  no  in  SiNttt :  au  evidrnt  ^hm  ru))Uon, 

ing  uw  force  of  the  line.    This  passage  has  been  copied  fntnt  by  Oldham  in  hix  "  l>avid'« 

itation  for  the  Death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  :  " 

"  For  you  the  blest  Arabia's  spices  grew, 
And  eastern  quarries  hardened  pearly  drw  : 
The  sun  himself  turned  labourer  for  yo»». " 

Each  tuexing  m09n.  According  to  their  opinions  who  think  thul  great  htaiMif  th«  wattfin 
the  Line  is  depressed  into  tiiles  by  the  moon  toward  the  pitlcM.**  The  Nptlling  Kv.t  x\{  tli<» 
Ution  is  retaineo,  though  altered  to  tMM-  in  edition  of  i68R.  uh  Drydcu  uhon  the  oltl  •tp<>lllng 
la«t,  as  in  "  Palamon  and  ArtMtr."  book  a^  1,  64g. 
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5 
Thus  mighty  in  her  ships  stood  Carthage  long, 

And  swept  the  riches  of  the  world  from  far, 
Yet  stoopea  to  Rome,  less  wealthy  but  more  strong  ; 

And  this  may  prove  our  second  Punic  war.* 

6 

What  peace  can  l>e,  where  both  to  one  pretend, 
But  they  more  diligent,  and  we  more  strong  ? 

Or  if  a  peace,  it  soon  must  have  an  end, 

For  they  would  grow  too  powerful,  were  it  long. 

7 
Behold  two  nations  then  engaged  so  far 

That  each  seven  years  the  fit  must  shake  each  land  ; 
Where  France  will  side  to  weaken  us  by  war 

Who  only  can  his  vast  designs  withstand. 

8 

See  how  he  feeds  the  Iberian  f  with  delays 

To  render  us  his  timely  friendship  vain  ; 
And  while  his  secret  soul  on  Flanders  preys. 

He  rocks  the  cradle  of  the  babe  of  Spain. 

9 
Such  deep  designs  of  empire  does  he  lay 

O'er  them  whose  cause  he  seems  to  take  in  hand, 
And  prudently  would  make  them  lords  at  sea. 

To  whom  with  ease  he  can  give  laws  by  land. 

10 

This  saw  our  King,  and  long  within  his  breast 

His  pensive  counsels  balanced  to  and  fro ; 
He  grieved  the  land  he  freed  should  be  opprest, 

And  he  less  for  it  than  usui*pers  do. 

II 

His  generous  mind  the  fair  ideas  drew 

Of  fame  and  honour,  which  in  dangers  lay  ; 

Where  wealth,  like  fruit  on  precipices,  grew. 
Not  to  be  gathered  but  by  birds  of  prey. 

*  Our  first  "  Punic  war"  had  been  adyantageously  terminated  by  Cromwell  in  1654  ;  but  this 
second  Dutch  war  ended  with  humiliating, disasters  for  England,  and  by  no  means  as  the  second 
Punic  war  ended  for  Rome. 

t  "  Th^  Iberian.  The  Spaniard."  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  died  in  September  1665,  leaving  the 
crown  and  all  his  dominions  to  his  infant  son,  Charles  11.  Louis  XIV.,  looking  to  the  probability 
of  a  war  with  England  as  Holland's  ally,  abstained  at  thb  time  from  making  any  demand  for  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  to  which  he  preferred  a  claim  in  right  of  his  wife,  elder  daughter  by  a  prior 
marriage  of  Philip  IV.  But  he  was,  notwithstanding,  determined  on  ultimately  acquiring  the 
Spanish  Netherlands.  Meanwhile  he  postponed  as  long  as  possible  declaring  for  Holland,  and  he 
made  delusive  proposals  to  Spain  to  prevent  her  entering  into  engagements  with  England. 
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The  loss  and  gain  each  fatxdly  were  great. 
And  sdll  his  subjects  called  aloud  for  war : 

But  peaceful  kings,  o*er  martial  people  set. 
Each  other*s  poise  and  counterbalance  are. 


I 


> 


f 


He  first  surve\*ed  the  charge  with  careful  eyes. 
Which  none  but  mighty  monarchs  could  maintain  ; 

Yet  judged,  like  vapours  that  from  limbecs  rise, 
It  would  in  richer  showers  descend  again. 

14 

At  length  resolved  to  assert  the  watery  ball. 

He  in  himself  did  whole  armados  bring  ; 
Him  aged  seamen  might  their  master  call. 

And  choose  for  General,  were  he  not  their  King. 

It  seems  as  ever)'  ship  their  So\*ereigu  knows. 

His  awful  summons  they  so  soon  obey ; 
So  hear  the  scaly  herd  when  Proteus  blows,* 

And  so  to  pasture  follow  through  the  sea. 

16 

To  see  this  fleet  upon  the  ocean  move 

Angels  drew  wide  the  curtains  of  the  skies  ; 
And  Heaven,  as  if  there  iK-anted  lights  above, 
■       For  tapers  made  two  glaring  comets  rise  ;t 

I 

i 

Whether  they  unctuous  exhalations  are 

Fired  by  the  sun,  or  seeming  so  alone. 
Or  each  some  more  remote  and  slippery  star 

Which  loses  footing  when  to  mortals  shown  ; 

'*  tt'km  Pr0trms  Naws,  or— 

'  Caeruleus  Proteus  inimania  ponii 
Annenta,  et  magnas  pascit  sub  gurgite  phocas.* — Virg." 

tyden,  who  quotes  incorrectly: 

*'  Caeruleus  Proteus,  magnum  qui  pisdbus  aequor 
£t  juncto  bipedum  curru  metittir  cquorum. 
«  «  «  * 

Quippe  ita  Keptuno  visum  est,  immania  cujus 
Araienta  et  turpes  pasdt  sub  guigite  phocas.** 

Cr&rg-.  iv.  388. 

rhese  two  comets  had  appeared  in  December  1664,  and  in  the  end  of  Mardi  166$.     See 
si's  Diary,  Dec  17,  »a,  16S4,  and  April  6,  1665,  and  the  Index  to  Mrs.  Green's  CaleMar  of 
Ftpers,  1664-5. 
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Or  one  that  bright  companion  of  the  sun, 
Whose  glorious  aspect  sealed  our  new-bom  King, 

And  now,  a  round  of  ereater  years  begun, 
New  influence  from  nis  walks  of  light  did  bring.  * 

Victorious  York  did  first  with  famed  success 
To  his  known  valour  make  the  Dutch  give  place  ;  + 

Thus  Heaven  our  Monarch's  fortune  did  confess. 
Beginning  conquest  from  his  royal  race. 

20 

But  since  it  was  decreed,  auspicious  King, 
In  Britain's  right  that  thou  shouldst  wed  the  main, 

Heaven  as  a  gage  would  cast  some  precious  thing, 
And  therefore  doomed  that  Lawson  should  be  slain. 


21 

Lawson  amongst  the  foremost  met  his  fate, 
Whom  sea-green  Sirens  from  the  rocks  lament  • 

Thus,  as  an  offering  for  the  Grecian  state. 
He  first  was  killed  who  first  to  battle  went.§ 

22 

Their  chief  |I  blown  up,  in  air,  not  waves  expired 
To  which  his  pride  presumed  to  give  the  law  ; 

The  Dutch  confessed  Heaven  present  and  retired, 
And  all  was  Britain  the  wide  ocean  saw. 

23 
To  nearest  ports  their  shattered  ships  repair, 

Where  by  our  dreadful  cannon  they  lay  awed ; 
So  reverently  men  quit  the  open  air 

Where  thunder  speaks  the  angry  gods  abroad. 


•  See  note  on  line  291  of  "Astraea  Redux."  Waller  also,  in  complimenting  Charles,  had 
revived  the  .star  which  appeared  at  noon  on  the  day  of  his  birth  : 

"  His  thoughts  rise  higher  when  he  does  reflect 
On  what  the  world  may  from  that  star  expect, 
Which  at  his  birth  appeared  to  let  us  see 
Day  for  his  sake  could  with  the  night  agree." 

Poem  on  St.  Jame^s  Park,  &^c: 

f  The  battle  and  victory  off  the  coast  of  SuffoHc,  J[une  3,  i66<. 

I  Sir  John  Lawson,  who  had  gained  naval  distinction  in  the  Dutch  war  of  the  Commonwealth, 
was  Rear- Admiral  of  the  Duke  of  York's  division  of  the  fleet  in  this  battle  ;  he  received  a  shot  in 
the  knee,  and  died  a  few  days  after. 

{  Protesilaus,  who  was  the  first  Greek  that  landed  on  the  Trojan  shore,  was  the  first  slain. 

II  "  The  Admiral  of  Holland."  Opdam,  who  w»s  blown  up  with  his  flag- ship  while  engaged  in 
close  fight  with  the  Duke  of  York  in  tne  "  Royal  Charles." 
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31 
Nor  wholly  lost  we  so  deserved  a  prey, 

For  storms  repenting  part  of  it  restored, 
Which  as  a  tribute  from  the  Baltic  sea 

The  British  ocean  sent  her  mighty  lord.* 

32 
Go,  mortals,  now  and  vex  yourselves  in  vain 

For  wealth,  which  so  uncertainly  must  come ; 
When  what  was  brought  so  far  and  with  such  pain 

Was  only  kept  to  lose  it  nearer  home. 

33 
The  son  who,  twice  three  months  on  the  ocean  tost, 

Prepared  to  tell  what  he  had  passed  before. 
Now  sees  in  English  ships  the  Holland  coast 

And  parents'  arms  in  vain  stretched  from  the  shore. 

34 
This  careful  husband  had  been  long  away 

Whom  his  chaste  wife  and  little  children  mourn, 
Who  on  their  fingers  learned  to  tell  the  day 

On  which  their  father  promised  to  return. 

35 
Such  are  the  proud  designs  of  human  kind,  t 

And  so  we  suffer  ship  wrack  everywhere  ! 
Alas,  what  port  can  such  a  pilot  find 

WTio  in  the  night  of  Fate  must  blindly  steer  Lx' 

36 

The  undistinguished  seeds  of  good  and  ill 

Heaven  in  his  bosom  fi-om  our  knowledge  hides. 

And  draws  them  in  contempt  of  human  skill. 
Which  oft  for  friends  mistaken  foes  provides. 

37 
Let  Munster's  prelate  ever  be  accurst, 

In  whom  we  seek  the  German  faith  %  in  vain  ; 
Alas,  that  he  should  teach  the  English  first 

That  fraud  and  avarice  in  the  Church  could  reign  ! 

■*  The  Dutch  fleet,  under  De  Witt,  which  after  the  engagement  convoyed  the  merchantmen  from 
Berghen,  was  encountered  by  a  storm,  and  Sandwich  captured  eight  men-of-war  and  some  of  the 
richly  laden  merchant  vessels. 

f  **  Such  are,  &*c.  From  Petronius :  *  Si  bene  calculum  ponas,  ubique  fit  naufragium."* 
(Satyr,  c.  115.)  The  three  previous  stanzas  are  an  imitation  of  Petronius  in  same  chapter.  "  Hunc 
forsitan,  proclamo,  in  aliqua  parte  terrarum  secura  expectat  uxor ;  forsitan  ignarus.  tempestatis 
Alius ;  aut  patrem  utiqu«  rehquit  ali^uem,  cui  proficiscens  osculum  dedit.  Haec  sunt  consilia. 
mortalium,  naec  vota  magnarum  cogitationum.  .  .  .  Ite  nunc,  mortales,  et  magnis  cogita- 
tionibus  pectora  implcte,"  &c. 

J  "  The  Gernmn  faith.  Tacitus  saith  of  them :  *  Nullos  mortalium  armis  aut  fide  ante  Ger- 
manos  esse.' " — Said  of  the  Germans,  according  to  Tacitus,  by  two  of  themselves.  (Ann.  xiii.  45.) 
The  Bishop  of  Munster,  a  German  sovereign  prince,  had,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  offered  to 
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Happy  who  never  tinwt  a  «twnjjt»v\  will 

Whose  friendship*^  in  HIm  intt»»v*l  ui»»lt>Nl»)»ul  \ 
Since  money  given  hut  tempt*  him  tu  Up  III, 

When  power  is  too  remoti>  to  mftk^  him  ^)\\t\ 

Till  now,  alone  the  mif^hty  nntioHii  iHfi^Vtf  h  >*f  t^rMiyr^ 

The  rest  at  gaze  without  the  lUU  t\\t\  «(m)I<1  j  *»'  ^'><''^> 

And  threatening  France,  plact^d  llkt*  h  {Mitittfil  Jmvp, 
Kept  idle  thunder  in  hi<i  lifted  htnui, 

4^ 

That  eunuch  guardian  of  rich  iinlliniti'^  in^4si 

Who  envies  uv  what  he  watH*  iHfv^»i^  Ut  *-*«j'/y, 
Whose  noiseful  valour  do*?*  w/;  f*^*'  itivad* 

And  weak  awiftaftce  will  UU  frUtid^  4ml^f»iy  ; 

At 

Ofiended  that  we  i<>^AiX  wiiWiH  h^  Wwiftt^ 

He  takes  thj«  tixue  Xm>  %^:i:r«t  \kitim  iv  4>Ww  ; 
Which  Charles  d<>«>  wRii  a  luttid  bv  <><djw  r«M^»v4.' 

As  one  that  iKritber  b^:»^  ji<,;r  af(HUu<>  ^^^  1^'- 

With  Frmiix  iu  aid  ti*t  />«t<;ij  C4»«;  i/^At^  iuiiU  ,* 

Francf:  ai>  tiatrir  tyntitt,  ^Mstnu^fy  m^  tltifir  tfi^M  ^ 
But  when  with  vfift:  iui^^t:  ttaitiM**'  /^tu  w  ^^; 

Ti»e}'  siknitiy  <,-oij|*»:  ti«j*?  vwt  «km*  i/tn^v^, 

Lewtr.  itiid  cfisuM^c  tf«^  Ku^itu  U<mi  ^im  tk^i^u:, 
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Prince 
Rupert 
and  Duke  of 
Albemarle 
sent  to  sea. 


44 
Were  subjects  so  but  only  by  their  choice 

And  not  from  birth  did  forced  dominion  take, 
Our  Prince  alone  would  have  the  public  voice, 

And  all  his  neighbours'  realms  would  deserts  make. 

45 
He  without  fear  a  dangerous  war  pursues, 

Which  without  rashness  he  b^an  before : 
As  honour  made  him  first  the  danger  choose, 

So  still  he  makes  it  good  on  virtue's  score. 

46 

The  doubled  charge  his  subjects*  love  supplies, 
Who  in  that  bounty  to  themselves  are  Kind  : 

So  glad  Egyptians  see  their  Nilus  rise 
And  in  his  plenty  their  abundance  find. 

47 
With  equal  power  he  does  two  chiefs  create. 

Two  such  as  each  seemed  worthiest  when  alone  ; 
Each  able  to  sustain  a  nation's  fate, 

Since  both  had  found  a  greater  in  their  own. 

48 

Both  great  in  courage,  conduct,  and  in  fame. 
Yet  neither  envious  of  the  other's  praise ; 

Their  duty,  faith,  and  interest  too  the  same, 
Like  mighty  partners,  equally  they  raise. 

49 
The  Prince  long  time  had  courted  Fortune's  love, 

But  once  possessed  did  absolutely  reign  : 
Thus  with  their  Amazons  the  heroes  strove, 

And  conquered  first  those  beauties  they  would  gain. 

50 
The  Duke  beheld,  like  Scipio,  with  disdain 

That  Carthage  which  he  ruined  rise  once  more. 
And  shook  aloft  the  fasces  of  the  main 

To  fright  those  slaves  with  what  they  felt  before. 

51 
Together  to  the  watery  camp  they  haste. 

Whom  matrons  passing  to  their  children  show ; 
Infants'  first  vows  for  them  to  Heaven  are  cast, 

And  future  people  bless  them  as  they  go.* 


*  "Future people.  *  Examinainfantiumfuturusquepopulus.*— Plin.>««,  in  Pan.  ad  Traj."  c.  26. 
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59 
On  high -raised  decks  the  haughty  Bel^ans  ride» 

Beneath  whose  shade  our  humble  frigates  go  ; 
Such  port  the  elephant  bears,  and  so  defied 

By  the  rhinoceros,  her  unequal  foe. 

60 

And  as  the  build,*  so  different  is  the  fight ; 

Their  mounting  shot  is  on  our  sails  designed  : 
Deep  in  their  hulls  our  deadly  bullets  light 

And  through  the  yielding  planks  a  passage  find. 

61 

Our  dreaded  Admiral  from  far  they  threat. 

Whose  battered  rigging  their  whole  war  receives  ; 

All  bare,  like  some  old  oak  which  tempests  beat, 
He  stands,  and  sees  below  his  scattered  leaves. 

62 
Heroes  of  old  when  wounded  shelter  sought ; 

But  he,  who  meets  all  danger  with  disdain. 
Even  in  their  face  his  ship  to  anchor  brought 

And  steeple-high  stood  propped  upon  the  main. 

63 

At  this  excess  of  courage  all-amazed, 

The  foremost  of  his  foes  a  while  withdraw ; 

With  such  respect  in  entered  Rome  they  gazed 
Who  on  high  chairs  the  god-like  fathers  saw.t 

64 

And  now  as,  where  Patroclus*  body  lay. 

Here  Trojan  chiefs  advanced  and  there  the  Greek, 

Ours  o'er  the  Duke  their  pious  wings  display 
And  theirs  the  noblest  spoils  of  Britain  seek. 

65 

Meantime  hb  busy  mariners  he  hastes 

His  shattered  sails  with  rigging  to  restore  ; 

And  willing  pines  ascend  his  oroken  masts. 
Whose  lofty  heads  rise  higher  than  before. 


*  Builds  spelt  built  by  Dryden;  Scott,  who  generally  adopts  modem  spelling,  has  in  this 
instance  preserved  Dryden's. 

t  When  the  Gauls  sacked  Rome,  B.C.  387,  the  barbarian  invaders  were  struck  with  awe  for  a 
moment  by  the  venerable  appearance  of  the  diief  Roman  citizens  sitting  in  full  costume  in  their 
chairs  of  state.  "  Adeo  haud  secus  quam  venerabundi  intuebantur  in  sedium  vestibulis  sedentes 
viros,  praeter  omatum  habitumque  humano  augustiorem,  majestate  etiam  quam  vultus  sravitasque 
oris  prae  se  ferebat,  simillimos  Diis."  (Livy,  v.  41.)  "  Patentes  passim  domos  adeunt ;  ubi  sedentes 
in  curulibus  sellis  praetextatos  senes  velut  Decs  geniosque  venerati,  mox  eosdem  .  .  .  pari  vecordia 
mactant."  (Florus,  Epit.  Rer.  Roman,  i.  x?.) 
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73 
Our  watchful  General  had  discerned  from  far 

This  mighty  succour,  which  made  glad  the  foe ; 
He  sighed,  but,  like  a  father  of  the  war, 

His  face  spake  hope,  while  deep  his  sorrows  flow.  * 

74 
His  wounded  men  he  first  sends  off  to  shore. 

Never  till  now  unwilling  to  obey  : 
They  not  their  wounds  but  want  of  strei^;th  deplore 

And  think  them  happy  who  with  him  can  stay. 

75 
Then  to  the  rest,  "  Rejoice,"  said  he,  **  to-day  ! 

**  In  you  the  fortune  of  Great  Britain  lies  ; 
"Among  so  brave  a  people  you  are  they 

*'  Whom  Heaven  has  chose  to  fight  for  such  a  prize. 

76 

'*  If  number  English  courages  could  quell, 
"  We  should  at  first  have  shunned,  not  met  our  foes, 

*  *  Whose  numerous  sails  the  fearfid  only  tell ; 
'* Courage  from  hearts  and  not  from  numbers  grows." 

77 
He  said,  nor  needed  more  to  say :  with  haste 

To  their  known  stations  cheerfully  they  go  ; 
And  all  at  once,  disdaining  to  be  last. 

Solicit  every  gale  to  meet  the  foe. 

78 
Nor  did  the  encouraged  Belgians  long  delay, 

But  bold  in  others,  not  themselves,  they  stood  : 
So  thick,  our  navy  scarce  could  sheer  +  their  way, 

But  seemed  to  wander  in  a  moving  wood. 

79 

Our  little  fleet  was  now  engaged  so  far 
That  like  the  sword-fish  in  the  whale  they  fought ; 

The  combat  only  seemed  a  civil  war, 
Till  through  their  bowels  we  our  passage  wrought. 

*  ** '  Spem  vultu  simulat,  premit  altum  corde  dolorem.' — Virg."  ^n.  ii.  213. 

\  In  the  first  edition  the  word  is  sheer,  the  old  spelling  of  shear ^  and  Dryden's  mode  of  spellin 
the  word.  In  the  second  edition  of  i6iB8  sheer  was  turned  into  steer^  which  has  appeared  in  a 
subsequent  editions.     But  sheer  or  shear  is  an  appropriate  word  in  this  passage. 

"  And  through  the  brackish  waves  their  passage  sheer." 

Spenser's  Faery  Queen^  book  3,  c  4. 
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87 
The  dastard  crow,  that  to  the  wood  made  wing 

And  sees  the  groves  no  shelter  can  afford, 
With  her  loud  caws  her  craven  kind  does  bring, 

Who,  safe  in  numbers,  cuff  the  noble  bird. 

88 

Among  the  Dutch  thus  Albemarle  did  fare  : 

He  could  not  conauer  and  disdained  to  fly : 
Past  hope  of  safety,   twas  his  latest  care, 

Like  falling  Caesar,  decently  to  die. 

89 

Yet  pity  did  his  manly  spirit  move, 

To  see  those  perish  who  so  well  had  fought ; 
And  generously  with  his  despair  he  strove. 

Resolved  to  live  till  he  their  safety  wrought. 

90 

Let  other  Muses  write  his  prosperous  fate, 

Of  conquered  nations  tell  and  kings  restored  : 
But  mine  shall  sing  of  his  eclipsed  estate, 

Which,  like  the  sun's,  more  wonders  does  afford. 

91 
He  drew  his  mighty  frigates  all  before. 

On  which  the  foe  his  fruitless  force  employs  ; 
His  weak  ones  deep  into  his  rear  he  bore 

Remote  from  guns,  as  sick  men  from  the  noise.* 

92 

His  fiery  cannon  did  their  passage  guide. 

And  following;  smoke  obscured  them  from  the  foe  ; 

Thus  Israel,  safe  from  the  Egyptian's  pride, 
By  flaming  pillars  and  by  clouds  did  go. 

93 
Elsewhere  the  Belgian  force  we  did  defeat, 

But  here  our  courages  did  theirs  subdue  ; 
So  Xenophon  once  led  that  famed  retreat 

Which  first  the  Asian  empire  overthrew. 

94 

The  foe  approached  ;  and  one  for  his  bold  sin 

Was  sunk,  as  he  that  touched  the  Ark  was  slain  :t 

The  wild  waves  mastered  him  and  sucked  him  in, 
And  smiling  eddies  dimpled  on  the  main. 

*  So  changed  in  the  edition  of  1688  from  the  first  edition,  in  which  the  line  stood : 

"  Remote  from  guns  as  sick  men  are  from  noise." 

And  this  variation  is  an  improvement. 

t  "  And  they  carried  the  ark  of  God  in  a  new  cart  out  of  the  house  of  Abinadab :  and  Uzza  and 
Ahio  drave  the  cart.  ...And  when  they  came  unto  the  threshing-floor  of  Chidon,  Uzza  put  forth  his 
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95 
This  seen,  the  rest  at  awful  distance  Si0o4  ; 

As  if  they  had  been  there  as  servants  set 
To  slay  or  to  go  on,  as  he  thaafi^  good^ 

Aikd  not  poisne  bat  wait  on  Mi  retrt^ 

Sc'  Li]:iTzii  iasMfiDKn  oo  SfMue  sandir  plaiiiy 
From  ^22dj  coffesls  rossed,  tlae  wm  difom.  ^ 

And  sloorjT  iDtgqpss,  wiika^mm^  %f»  i^in/^  ^^ks^* 

liin  if  seme  one  ^ciraarSj  iv  'Ssrt  idt  jf'jffv^ 

H±  FwingE  ictt  teil  and  $wj&hr  tunit  jUweu  i:^*»tt»^ 
"Wjii:  mK  -pew  issss  cm  3itt  iT=saiftiiM[tf  iivini*;, 

Atil  wsarx-  -wavat.*^  -valimiBwna^  5snmx  -tie;  tT^i:'.; 

1.K:  jiilei  SDL  Toamin^  ur.  tie:  {ti^f  %\tsfsi^ 

Tilt  miim  siimii:  !iesr  in  iiK:  'virjiumirC  fJvw,. 
WJKT*:.  wnifc  itet  insans:  ii«i»r  ^^irtifmfi^-  »iiv«?'  p^*^ 

iaiL.  assoi}  mxsed.  in.  -tie  «c.-y»»tini^  iia>  C 

•  Tin  iajjiw^  «n*.'\aart-.ttt    *  irril  isitii^m 

•  riio:!  afowr  mss.  ^icr-  nm  tsw*-  w  ran, 
'  WitiDic  oiR  -sa-  o'^l  n*   ttsr  hr  iu^. 

•  'i-c  lie:  ar  ia^iiai  ^?i«na  wil  ..'  fi*t 

t(>joui:::Sfi^.aD:     ir    la-    vcs:    tamnUKT.      «mir  ■  IU^~  .4«tser    <'  V"-   ,»-•*«*'    w^*     ««u»U^    .«ftm«ir 
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102 

Restless  he  passed  the  remnants  of  the  night, 
Till  the  fresh  air  proclaimed  the  morning  nigh  ; 

And  burning  ships,  the  martyrs  of  the  fight, 
With  paler  fires  beheld  the  eastern  sky. 

103 

Third  day.        But  now,  his  Stores  of  ammunition  spent, 

His  naked  valour  is  his  only  guard ; 
Rare  thunders  are  from  his  dumb  cannon  sent 
And  solitary  guns  are  scarcely  heard. 

104 

Thus  far  had  Fortune  power,  here  forced  to  stay ; 

Nor  longer  durst  with  virtue  be  at  strife  ; 
This  as  a  ransom  Albemarle  did  pay 

For  all  the  glories  of  so  great  a  life. 

105 

For  now  brave  Rupert  from  afar  appears, 

Whose  waving  streamers  the  glad  General  knows  ; 

With  full -spread  sails  his  eager  navy  steers, 
And  every  ship  in  swift  proportion  grows. 

106 

The  anxious  Prince  had  heard  the  cannon  long 
And  from  that  length  of  time  dire  omens  drew 

Of  English  overmatched,  and  Dutch  too  strong 
Who  never  fought  three  days  but  to  pursue. 

107 

Then,  as  an  eagle,  who  with  pious  care 
Was  beating  widely  on  the  wing  for  prey. 

To  her  now  silent  eiry  does  repair. 

And  finds  her  callow  infants  forced  away  ; 

108 

Stung  with  her  love,  she  stoops  upon  the  plain, 
The  broken  air  loud  whistling  as  she  flies ; 

She  stops  and  listens  and  shoots  forth  again 

And  guides  her  pinions  by  her  young  ones'  cries. 

109 

With  such  kind  passion  hastes  the  Prince  to  fight 
And  spreads  his  flying  canvas  to  the  sound  ; 

Him  whom  no  danger,  were  he  there,  could  fright. 
Now  absent,  every  little  noise  can  wound. 
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no 

As  in  a  dioagfat  the  thiistr  cxcatores  cry 

And  gape  upon  the  gathered  doxids  for  rain. 
And  firet  the  martlet*  meels  it  in  the  sky. 

And  with  wet  wings  joys  all  the  feathered  train ; 

III 

With  such  glad  hearts  did  our  de^saiiing  men 

Sahtte  the  appearance  of  the  Pnnce's  fleet. 
And  each  aml]atioas]y  woold  daim  the  ken 

That  witii  first  e3res  did  distant  safety  nseet 

112 

The  Ehitch,  who  came  like  greedy  hinds  before 

To  reap  the  harvest  ^aisa  lipe  ears  did  yield. 
Now  look  like  those,  when  rolling  thukders  loar 

And  sheets  <^  lightning  blast  tl^  standing  field. 

"3 

Full  in  the  Prince's  passage,  hills  of  sand 

And  dangerous  flats  in  secret  ambosh  lay. 
Where  the  felse  tides  skim  o'er  the  covered  land 

And  seamen  with  dissembled  depths  betray. 

"4 

The  wily  Dutch,  who,  like  £allec  angds,  feared 

This  new  Me^iah^'s  coming,  there  did  wait. 
And  round  the  vei^  thdr  braving  vessels  steered 

To  tempt  his  courage  with  so  fsdr  a  bait. 

"5 

But  he  unmoved  contonns  their  idle  threat. 

Secure  of  fame  ndicne'er  he  please  to  fight ; 
His  cold  experience  tempers  aU  his  heat. 

And  inbred  worth  does+  boasting  valour  slight 

116 

Ho'oic  virtue  did  his  actions  guide. 

And  he  the  substance,  not  the  appearance,  chose  ; 

To  rescue  one  such  fiiend  he  to(^  more  piide 
Than  to  destroy  whole  thousands  of  such  foes. 

"7 

But  when  approached,  in  strict  embraces  bound 

Rupert  and  Albemarle  t<^;ether  grow ; 
He  joys  to  have  his  firiend  in  safe^ty  found. 

Which  he  to  none  but  to  that  fnend  would  owe. 

*  Jifitr^/,  a  swift  or  swallow.  *' Some  swifts,  the  giants  of  the  swallow-kind. "  (The  Hind  and 
the  Paxrther,  part  3,  L  547  ;  where  Drjrden  adds  in  a  note :  **  odierwise  called  martlet.s. ")  *'  Guest  of 
saaanaer,  tiie  tenyke-hannting  martlet.**    ^Shakespeare,  Macbeth,  L  6.) 

t  ZVer  in  first  edidcm :  dUk^  editicm  of  x6B8  and  subsequent  editioos. 
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The  cheerful  soldiers,  with  new  stores  supplied. 

Now  long  to  execute  their  spleenful  will ; 
And  in  revenge  for  those  three  days  they  tried 

Wish  one  like  Joshua%  when  the  sun  stood  still.* 

119 

Po^ih         Thus  reinforced,  against  the  adverse  fleet, 
iSttle  ^^^  doubling  ours,  brave  Rupert  leads  the  way ; 

With  the  first  blushes  of  the  mom  they  meet, 
And  bring  night  back  upon  the  new-bom  day. 

120 

His  presence  soon  blows  up  the  kindling  fight, 

And  his  loud  guns  speak  thick  like  angry  men  ; 
It  seemed  as  slaughter  had  been  breathed  all  night, 

And  Death  new  pointed  his  dull  dart  again. 

121 

The  Dutch  too  well  his  mighty  conduct  know 

And  matchless  courage,  since  the  former  fight ; 
Whose  navy  like  a  stiff  stretched  cord  did  show, 

Till  he  bore  in  and  bent  them  into  flight 

122 

The  wind  he  shares,  while  half  their  fleet  offends 

His  open  side  and  high  above  him  shows  ; 
Upon  the  rest  at  pleasure  he  descends. 

And  doubly  harmed  he  double  harms  bestows. 

123 

Behind,  the  General  mends  his  weaiy  pace. 

And  sullenly  to  his  revenge  he  sails  ; 
So  glides t  some  trodden  serpent  on  the  grass, 

And  long  behind  his  wounded  volume  trails. 

124 

The  increasing  sound  is  home  to  either  shore, 

And  for  their  stakes  the  throwing  nations  fear. 
Their  passion  double  with  the  cannons'  roar. 

And  with  warm  wishes  each  man  combats  there. 

125 

Plied  thick  and  close  as  when  the  fight  begun, 

Their  huge  unwieldy  navy  wastes  away ; 
So  sicken  waning  moons  too  near  the  sun 

And  blunt  their  crescents  on  the  edge  of  day. 

*  Joshua  X.  13.     "And  the  sun  stood  still,  and  the  moon  stayed,  until  the  people  had  avenged 
themselves  upon  their  enemies." 
t  ''  So  glides,  &c.     From  Virgil : 

'  Quum  medii  nexus  extremaecjue  agmina  caudae 
Solvuntur,  tardosque  trahit  smus  ultimus  orbcs,'  &c." 

Georg.  iii.  423. 


AJTAU^*  mrnjiUJU^,  rm^.  4^ 


Aac  ^asB.  4H»sr  rjtiiffrV  ^l'ft^^li1^ll^^  ttf  rtw«si  ,»wnr 


\mt  tidb  «iiie9»t<.  mse  jfti  tiMt<ie  fear  ««<>  \Ni«<r^. 

Sobsve  I  sees  >«Mae  feufd  luun^  viMHlami 
A  cGicrsev  tiQ  tired  Ivetore  t^  <ks|g  sire  Uy,. 

Fsk  power  to  lall  as  sKe  to  get  4iw«iy : 

t3* 
With  his  loQed  toDg«e  he  fiuntly  licks  his  pvev ; 

His  wum  breath  blows  her  tfix  f  up  as  m  Ite^ : 
She,  txembtiii^  creeps  vpon  the  grottnd  aw;tiy 

And  looks  b»ck  to  him  with  beseecKii^  exi^ 

*  Drydea  probably  bad  in  miad  so«ne  wovt!'^  in  Vir«ir$  ooinmtt5iL>n  vM'  th«  b^tr^v^  op^n  «M'  ib^ 
cave  of  CacBs  by  HenaJcs  vith  dte  opening  to  view  <*|  the  sh^de^  beK>>» .  ' "  l>epW««ty^\w  m^w^«>'«\^ 
fannine  Maacs^"    (Mu.  TiiL  a|6»  327  of  TftuBslatkMi. ) 


*'  The  ghosts  repine  at  violated  nifibt 
And  corse  the  invading  sun  and  sicken  at  tbe  sight  '' 

t  Fllr,  the  for  or  soft  hair  of  a  hare  or  other  animal  Mr.  Halliw-eU  mentiows  U  n*  «i  K^t5«h 
provincialism.  (Dictkmary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words.)  Hx-er  speaks  of  «h«ep  with 
fUx,  like  deer,  and  not  a  wooOy  Aeece : 

**  No  locks  ComundeTs,  none  Malacca's  tribe 
Adoni,  but  sleek  of  flix  and  brown  like  deer." 

7'*^  Fitrct,  book  \ 

Dryden  uses  the  word  again  for  the  for  of  the  hare  in  hit  lVan<«latlon  of  the  FttM  Bck^W  o(  Ox-id'^ 
Metamorphc 
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>33 
The  Prince  unjustly  does  his  stars  accuse, 

Which  hindered  him  to  push  his  fortune  on  ; 
For  what  they  to  his  courage  did  refuse 

By  mortal  valour  never  uiust  be  done. 

134 
This  lucky  hour  the  wise  Batavian  takes. 

And  warns  his  tattered  fleet  to  follow  home  ; 
Proud  to  have  so  got  off  with  equal  stakes, 

Where  'twas  a  triumph  not  to  be  o'ercome.* 

135 

The  General's  force,  as  kept  alive  by  fight. 
Now  not  opposed,  no  longer  can  pursue ; 

Lasting  till  Heaven  had  done  his  courage  right. 
When  he  had  conquered,  he  his  weakness  knew. 

136 

He  casts  a  frown  on  the  departing  foe 
And  sighs  to  see  him  quit  the  watery  field  ; 

His  stern  fixed  eyes  no  satisfaction  show 
For  all  the  glories  which  the  fight  did  yield. 

137 
I'hough,  as  when  fiends  did  miracles  avow,f 

He  stands  confessed  even  by  the  boastful  Dutch  ; 
He  only  does  his  conquest  disavow 

And  thinks  too  little  what  they  found  too  much. 

138 

Returned,  he  with  the  fleet  resolved  to  stay ; 

No  tender  thoughts  of  home  his  heart  divide  ; 
Domestic  joys  and  cares  he  puts  away, 

For  realms  are.  households  which  the  great  must  guide. 

139 
As  those  who  unripe  veins  in  mines  explore 

On  the  rich  bed  again  the  warm  turt  lay 
Till  time  digests  the  yet  imperfect  ore. 

And  know  it  will  be  gold  another  day  \X 


»  «« 


From  Horace :  '  Quos  opimus 

Fallere  et  effugcre  triumphus  est.'" 

4  Od.  iv.  ^i. 
f  St  Mark  iii.  11,  12.     "And  unclean  spirits,  when  they  saw  him,  fell  down  before  him,  and 
cried,  saying,  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God.     And  he  straitly  charged  them  that  they  should  not  make 
him  known. 

t  See  stanza  3  and  Dryden's  note.     The  same  idea  occurs  again  in  Dryden's  "  King  Arthur," 
in  Merlin's  prophecy  of  the  greatne&s  of  England  (act  5) : 

"  Behold  what  rolling  ages  shall  produce. 
The  wealth,  the  loves,  the  glories  of  our  Isle 
Which  yet,  like  golden  ore,  unripe  in  beds. 
Expect  the  warm  indulgency  of  Heaven 
To  call  them  forth  to  light" 
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140 

So  looks  our  Monarch  on  this  early  fight, 

The  essay  and  rudiments  of  great  success, 
Which  all -maturing  time  must  bring  to  light, 

While  he,  like  Heaven,  does  each  day's  labour  bless. 

141 
Heaven  ended  not  the  first  or  second  day, 

Yet  each  was  perfect  to  the  work  designed : 
God  and  kings  work,  when  they  their  work  survey. 

And  passive  aptness  in  all  subjects  find. 

142 

In  burdened  vessels  first  with  speedy  care  His  Majesty 

His  plenteous  stores  do  seasoned  timber  send  ;  repairs  the 

Thither  the  brawny  carpenters  repair  ^^'*' 
And  as  the  surgeons  of  maimed  ships  attend. 

143 
With  cord  and  canvas  from  rich  Hamburg  sent 

His  navy's  moulted  wings  he  imps  once  more;* 
Tall  Norway  fir  their  masts  in  battle  spent, 

And  English  oak  sprung  leaks  and  planks  restore. 

144 

All  hands  employed,  the  royal  work  grows  warm  ;t 

Like  labouring  bees  on  a  long  summer's  day, 
Some  sound  the  trumpet  for  the  rest  to  swarm 

And  some  on  bells  of  tasted  lilies  play ; 

H5 
With  gluey  wax  some  new  foundation:}:  lay 

Of  virgin-combs,  which  from  the  roof  are  hung ; 
Some  armed  within  doors  upon  duty  stay 

Or  tend  the  sick  or  educate  the  young : 

•  To  imp  moulted  wings  means  to  renew  and  invigorate  wings,  the  feathers  of  which  have  been 
moulted.  To  imp  a  wing  is  properly,  and  technicallv  in  falconry,  to  repair  it  by  grafting  new 
pieces  on  broken  feathers.    So  Shakespeare  says  metaphorically  in     Richard  II."  act  3,  sc.  i : 

"  Imp  out  our  drooping  country's  broken  wing." 

Dryden  elsewhere  uses  imp  loosely.    "  Imped  with  wings"  is  part  of  his  description  of  young  bees 
in  his  Translation  of  the  fourth  Georgic  ;  and  in  the  play  of  "  CEdipus,"  act  4,  sc.  i  : 

**  With  all  the  wings  with  which  revenge 
Could  imp  my  flight." 

In  Scott's  edition  a<V/ appears  for  imp^  the  correct  reading,  in  this  passage  of  "CEdipus." 

t  " '  Fervct  opus  ; '  the  same  similitude  in  Virgil."  Dryden  refers  to  the  description  of  the  labours 
of  bees,  part  of  which  is  closely  imitated  here  : 

"  Pars  intra  septa  domorum 
Narcissi  lacrimam  et  lentum  de  cortice  gluten 
Prima  favis  ponunt  fundamina,  deinde  tenaces 
Suspendunt  ceras  ;  aliae  spem  gentis,  adultos 
Educunt  foetus :  aliae  punssima  mella 
Stipant,  et  liquido  distendunt  nectare  cellas." 

Georg.  iv.  159. 

X  Foundation  in  first  edition  ;  foundations  in  edition  of  z688  and  subsequent  editions. 
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"  Loyal 
London  " 
descHbed 


146 

So  here  some  pick  out  bullets  from  the  side, 

Some  drive  old  oakum  through  each  seam  and  rift : 

Their  left  hand  does  the  caulking-iron  guide, 
The  rattling  mallet  with  the  right  they  lift. 

147 
With  boiling  pitch,  another  near  at  hand. 

From  friendly  Sweden  brought,  the  seams  instops. 
Which  well  paid  o'er  the  salt  sea  waves  withstand 

And  shake*  them  from  the  rising  beak  in  drops. 

148 

Some  the  galled  ropes  with  dauby  marlingt  bind 
Or  sear-cloth^  masts  with  strong  tarpauling  coats  : 

To  try  new  shrouds  one  mounts  into  the  wind. 
And  one  below  their  ease  or  stiffness  notes. 

149 

Our  careful  Monarch  stands  in  person  by, 
His  new  cast  cannons'  firmness  to  explore ; 

The  strength  of  big-corned  powder  loves  to  try, 
And  ball  and  cartridge  sorts  for  every  bore. 

150 

Each  day  brings  fresh  supplies  of  arms  and  men, 
And  ships  which  all  last  winter  were  abroad. 

And  such  as  fitted  since  the  fight  had  been 
Or  new  from  stocks  were  fallen  into  road. 

The  goodly  London,  §  in  her  gallant  trim, 
The  phoenix-daughter  of  the  vanished  old. 

Like  a  rich  bride  does  to  the  ocean  swim, 
And  on  her  shadow  rides  in  floating  gold. 

152 

Her  flag  aloft,  spread  ruffling  to  the  wind. 

And  sanguine  streamers  seem  the  flood  to  fire ; 

The  weaver,  charmed  with  what  his  loom  designed. 
Goes  on  to  sea  and  knows  not  to  retire. 


*  Shakes  is  printed  in  both  of  the  early  editions,  but  the  grammar  requires  sJtake,  and  the 
addition  of  j  is  a  common  misprint. 

t  Marling;  a  small  line,  smeared  with  tar,  used  for  winding  round  ropes  and  cables  to  prevent 
their  being  fretted  by  the  blocks. 

t  Sear-cloth,  a  corruption  of  cere-cloth^  is  here  a  verb,  meaning  to  cover  with  cere-cloth  or  cloth 

Prepared  with  wax.  "Some  sear-cloth  the  masts  with  strong  tarpauling  coats."  Sir  Thomas 
irowne  in  his  "  Hydriotaphia "  speaks  of  a  dead  body  "sound  and  handsomely  cereclothed  that 
after  seventy -eight  years  was  found  uncorrupted."  See  Richardson's  Dictionary,  sear-cloth  and 
cere-cloth. 

S  The  old  ship  the  "  London,"  one  of  the  navy  of  the  Commonwealth,  had  perished  by  fire,  and 
the  City  of  London  now  presented  the  King  widi  a  new  ship,  called  the  *'  Loyal  London." 
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With  roomy  decks,  her  guns  of  mighty  strength, 

Whose  low-laid  mouths  each  mounting  billow  laves, 
Deep  in  her  draught  and  warlike  in  her  length, 

She  seems  a  sea-wasp  flyiiig  on  the  waves. 

154 

This  martial  present,  piously  designed, 

The  loyal  City  give  their  best-loved  King; 
And,  with  a  bounty  ample  as  the  wind. 

Built,  fitted,  and  maintained,  to  aid  him  bring. 

155 
By  viewing  nature  Nature*s  handmaid.  Art,  Digression 

Makes  mighty  things  from  small  beginnings  grow :  ^fh^MUiEand 

Thus  fishes  first  to  shipping  did  impart  'n«^gation. 

Their  tail  the  rudder  and  their  head  the  prow. 

156 

Some  log  perhaps  upon  the  waters  swam, 

An  useless  drift,  which,  rudely  cut  within 
And  hollowed,  first  a  floating  trough  became 

And  cross  some  rivulet  passage  did  begin. 

157 

In  shipping  such  as  this  the  Irish  kern 

And  untaught  Indian  on  the  stream  did  glide. 
Ere  sharp-keeled  boats  to  stem  the  flood  did  learn. 

Or  fin-like  oars*  did  spread  from  either  side. 

138 

Add  but  a  sail,  and  Saturn  so  appeared, 

When  from  lost  empire  he  to  exile  went. 
And  with  the  golden  age  to  Tiber  steered. 

Where  coin  and  first  commerce  he  did  invent,  f 

159 
Rude  as  their  ships  was  navigation  then. 

No  useful  compass  or  meridian  known  ; 
Coasting,  they  kept  the  land  within  their  ken. 

And  knew  no  North  but  when  the  pole-star  shons. 

•  '•Oar-finned  galleys."— Denham,  Cooper's  Hill. 

t  It  was  £ftbled  that  Saturn,  driven  from  his  throne  by  his  son  Jupiter,  fled  to  Italy  and,  there 
nifWfK^  by  Janus,  king  of  Latium,  and  made  a  partner  in  his  throne,  civilized  the  Italians,  who 
■der  his  rule  enjoyed  a  golden  age.    Derrick  changed  the  last  line  of  this  stanza  into 

'•  Where  coin  and  commerce  first  he  did  invent :  " 

■d  he  has  been  followed  by  subsequent  editors,  including  Scott.     But  Dryden  placed  the  accent 
Witut  last  syllable  of  commerce,  as  in  stanza  163,  and  as  was  then  universal. 

F 
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to  the  Koyal 
Society. 


160 

Of  all  who  since  have  used  the  open  sea 
Than  the  bold  English  none  more  fame  have  won ; 

Beyond  the  year,  and  out  of  Heaven's  high  way,* 
They  make  discoveries  where  they  see  no  sun. 

161 

But  what  so  long  in  vain,  and  yet  unknown, 
Bv  poor  mankind's  benighted  wit  is  sought. 

Shall  in  this  age  to  Britain  first  be  shown 
And  hence  be  to  admiring  nations  taught 

162 

The  ebbs  of  tides  and  their  mysterious  flow 
We,  as  arts'  elements,  shall  understand, 

And  as  by  line  upon  the  ocean  go 
Whose  paths  shall  be  familiar  as  the  land. 

163 

Instructed  ships  shall  sail  to  quick  commerce,t 
By  which  remotest  regions  are  allied ; 

Which  makes  one  city  of  the  universe. 
Where  some  may  gain  and  all  may  be  supplied. 

164 

Then  we  upon  our  globe's  last  verge  shall  go 
And  view  the  ocean  leaning  on  the  sky : 

From  thence  our  rolling  neighbours  we  shall  know 
And  on  the  lunar  world  securely  pry  .J 

16S 

This  I  foretell,  from  your  auspicious  care 

Who  great  in  search  of  God  and  Nature  grow ; 

Who  best  your  wise  Creator's  praise  declare. 
Since  best  to  praise  His  works  is  best  to  know. 

166 

O,  truly  Royal !  who  behold  the  law 

And  rule  of  beings  in  your  Maker's  mind, 

And  thence,  like  limbecs,  rich  ideas  draw 
To  fit  the  levelled  use  of  human  kind.  § 


*  **  *  Extra  anni  solisque  vias.' — Virg.**  ^n.  vi.  797. 

t  "  By  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  longitude."     In  edition  of  1688,  '*  measure  of  longitude." 
X  Dr.  Johnson  cites  this  stanza  as  an  example  of  Dryden's  "  delight  in  wild  and  daring  sallies  of 
sentiment,  in  the  irregular  and  eccentric  violence  of  wit/'  which,  ne  says,  "sometimes  Issued  in 
absurdities  of  which  probably  he  was  not  conscious."     Johnson  goes  on  to  say :  "  These  lines 
have  no  meaning,  but  may  we  not  say,  in  imitation  of  Cowley  on  another  book, 

"Tis  so  like  sensty  'twill  serve  the  turn  as  well '?" 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  perceive  the  resemblance  to  sense  in  this  stanza. 

§  Dryden  was  an  early  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  founded  soon  after  the  Restoration :  he 
was  elected  November  19,  1662. 
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174 
*  With  him  went  Spragge,  as  bountiful  as  brave, 

Whom  his  high  courage  to  command  had  brought  ;* 
Harman,  who  did  the  twice-fired  Harry  save 
And  in  his  burning  ship  undaunted  fought. f 

175 
Young  Hollis,  on  a  Muse  by  Mars  begot, :^ 

Born,  Caesar-like,  to  write  and  act  great  deeds, 
Impatient  to  revenge  his  fatal  shot. 

His  right  hand  doubly  to  his  left  succeeds. 

176 

Thousands  were  there  in  darker  fame  that  dwell,  § 
Whose  deeds  some  nobler  poem  shall  adorn  ; 

And  though  to  me  unknown,  they  sure  fought  well 
Whom  Rupert  led  and  who  were  British  born. 

177 
Of  every  size  an  hundred  fighting  sail ; 

So  vast  the  navy  now  at  anchor  rides 
That  underneath  it  the  pressed  waters  fail 

And  with  its  weight  it  shoulders  off  the  tides. 

war,  and  having  lately  returned  from  an  embassy  to  Carthage,  drew  out  from  under  his  robe,  one 
day  in  the  Senate,  some  Carthaginian  figs,  laytnjS  ^^^  t^Y  "^  \^tKti  gathered  only  three  days  ago 
at  Carthage,  so  close  was  the  enemy  to  Kome.  Dryden  uses  this  illustration  again  with  reference 
to  the  Dutch^  in  the  prologue  of  "  Amboyna,"  written  during  the  second  Dutch  war,  in  1673 : 

"  As  Cato  did  his  Afric  fruits  display, 
So  we  before  your  eyes  their  Indies  lay." 

*  Sir  Edward  Spra^^e  had  been  knighted  by  Charles  for  his  bravery  in  the  action  of  June  3, 
1665.     He  was  killed,  m  the  next  Dutch  war,  in  battle,  August  iz,  1672. 

f  Sir  John  Harman  had  commanded  the  "  Henry"  in  the  four  days'  battle  of  June.  He  was  in 
the  van,  with  Sir  George  Berkeley's  squadron,  which  broke  through  the  Dutch  fleet  at  the  outset, 
when  Berkeley  lost  his  life.  Harman,  when  his  ship  was  disabled,  was  oflered  quarter,  and 
refused  it.  1  nree  flre-ships  were  then  sent  to  bum  his  ship.  She  was  disengaged  successively 
from  two  of  them,  each  of  which  had  fired  her,  and  both  firen  were  put  out.  The  third  fire-ship 
was  disabled  by  the  "  Henry's"  guns.  Harman  carried  his  ship  oflf,  badly  damaged:  his  leg  was 
broken,  a  yard  of  one  of  the  masts  falling  upon  it. 

t  Sir  Frescheville  Hollis,  son  of  Gervase  Hollis,  an  antiquarian  ;  and  this  connexion  of  the 
father  with  literature  is  the  probable  expbnatioii  of  the  eccentric  description  of  Hollis's  parentage. 
Hollis  had  lost  an  arm  in  the  battle  of  June  3,  1665.  He  was  killed  fighting  against  the  Dutch  in 
the  next  Dutch  war,  May  28,  1672.  The  phrase,  "on  a  Muse  by  Mars  begot,"  has  been 
deservedly  ridiculed.    l*be  Duke  of  Buckingham  parodied  it  coarsely  against  Dryden  : 

"  Or  more  to  intrigue  the  metaphor  of  man, 
Got  on  a  Muse  bv  father  Publican." 

roetical  Rejections  on  Absalom  and  Achitophel. 

Another  satirist  applied  the  phrase  to  the  French  musical  composer  who  made  the  music  for 
Dryden'*  *'  Albion  and  Albanms :  " 

"  Grabut  his  yokemate  ne'er  shall  be  forgot. 
Whom  the  God  of  tunes  upon  a  Muse  begot." 

(Quoted  in  Langbaine's  "Dramatic  Poets,"  p.  152.) 

"  Multi  praeterea  quos  fama  obscura  recondit."~ViRc.  Mn.  v.  302. 
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Now,  anchors  weighed,  the  seamen  shout  so  shrill 
That  heaven  and  earth  and  the  wide  ocean  rings  : 

A  breeze  from  westward  waits  their  sails  to  fill 
And  rests  in  those  high  beds  his  downy  wings. 

179 

'The  wary  Dutch  this  ^thering  storm  foresaw 
And  durst  not  bide  it  on  the  English  coast ; 
Behind  their  treacherous  shallows  they  withdraw 
^    And  there  lay  snares  to  catch  the  British  host. 

180 

So  the  false  spider,  when  her  nets  are  spread, 
Deep  ambushed  in  her  silent  den  does  lie. 

And  feels  far  off  the  trembling  of  her  thread. 
Whose  filmy  cord  should  bind  the  struggling  fly ; 

181 

Then,  if  at  last  she  find  him  fast  beset. 
She  issues  forth  and  runs  alone  her  loom  : 

She  joys  to  touch  the  captive  in  her  net 
And  drags  the  little  wretch  in  triumph  home. 

182 

The  Belgians  hoped  that  with  disordered  haste 
Our  deep-cut  keels  upon  the  sands  might  run. 

Or,  if  with  caution  leisurely  were  past, 
Their  numerous  gross  might  charge  us  one  by  one. 

.83 

/   But,  with  a  fore-wind  pushing  therfi  above 

And  swelling  tide  that  heaved  them  from  below, 
O'er  the  blind  flats  our  warlike  squadrons  move 
\       And  with  spread  sails  to  welcome  battle  go. 

184 

It  seemed  as  there  the  British  Neptune  stood. 
With  all  his  host  of  ^Titers  *  at  command. 

Beneath  them  to  submit  the  officious  flood. 
And  with  his  trident  shoved  them  off"  the  sand,  t 


f 


V 


i8s 
To  the  pvale  foes  they  suddenly  draw  near 

And  summon  them  to  unexpected  fight : 
They  start,  like  murderers  when  ghosU  appear 

And  draw  their  curtains  in  the  dead  of  night 

•  **  Nfists  of  waters"  in  edition  of  1688,  which  has  been  generally  followed.     li^st  in  first 

edition, 
t  **  *  Lc\*al  ipse  iridcnti  et  vastas  aperit  syrtes,  &c' — Virg."  ^«r.  i.  145. 
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Second  //  Now  van  to  van  the  foremost  squadrons  meet, 

battU.  fi        The  midmost  battles  hasting  up  behind, 

Who  view  far  off  the  storm  of  falling  sleet 
And  hear  their  thunder  rattling  in  the  wind. 

187 

At  length  the  adverse  Admirals  appear, 
The  two  bold  champions  of  each  country's  right ; 

Their  eyes  describe  the  lists  as  they  come  near 
And  draw  the  lines  of  death  before  they  fight 


/ 


// 


/ 


188 

The  distance  judged  for  shot  of  every  size, 

The  linstocks  *  touch,  the  ponderous  ball  expires  : 

The  vigorous  seaman  every  porthole  plies 
And  adds  his  heart  to  every  gun  he  fires. 

189 

Fierce  was  the  fight  on  the  proud  Belgians'  side 
For  honour,  which  they  seldom  sought  before  ; 

But  now  they  by  their  own  vain  boasts  were  tied 
And  forced  at  least  in  show  to  prize  it  more. 

190 

But  sharp  remembrance  on  the  English  part 
And  shame  of  being  matched  by  such  a  foe 

Rouse  conscious  virtue  up  in  every  heart. 
And  seeming  to  be  stronger  maies  them  so.t 

191 

Nor  long  the  Belgians  could  that  fleet  sustam 
Which  did  two  Generals'  fates  and  Casar's  bear ; 

Each  several  ship  a  victory  did  gain, 
As  Rupert  or  as  Albemarle  were  there. 

192 

Their  battered  Admiral  too  soon  withdrew, 
Unthanked  by  ours  for  his  unfinished  fight ; 

But  he  the  minds  of  his  Dutch  masters  knew 
Who  called  that  providence  which  we  called  flight 

193 
Never  did  men  more  joyfully  obey 

Or  sooner  understood  the  sign  to  fly  ; 
With  such  alacrity  they  bore  away 

As  if  to  praise  them  all  the  States  stood  by. 

*  Linstock,  a  pointed  stick  with  a  fork  at  the  end  to  hold  a  lighted  match,  used  by  gunners  ii 
5ring  cannon. 

t  •' '  Possunt  quia  posse  videntur.' — Virg."  yC«.  v.  231. 
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Whce'sr  vocH  Eji^udi  ii»cmcBiaii& 

la  nidier  recrirdf  mar  acr  ujimtge.  kacnr ; 
But  let  tins  Mde:  tJK  storr  of  ttes  dzr, 

Wxme  £nDe  V2»  KL»migA>^  br  too  base  &  foe. 

197 
Or  if  t«i  bnsllv  tbcr  wiD  inqnire 

Into  A  rictonr  viodi  ve  dsdain. 
Then  kt  tbera  kiKnr  the  Belgiazis  did  retire 

Befere  tbe  patron  saint  of  injured  SpsiiLC 

198 

Repentijig  £a^;laz»d,  this  rerengefnl  day. 

To  FIxiHp^s  maxMS  I  did  an  oSrm^  I'rii^f 
Ei^^and,  which  fint  by  leadir^  them  astray 

Hatched  «p  rebellion  to  des^y  her  Kii^. 

199 

Ottr  fathers  bent  their  banefiil  industry 

To  check  a  monarchy  that  slowly  grew. 
But  did  not  France  or  Holland's  fiiite  foresee. 

Whose  rising  power  to  swift  dominion  flew. 

•  Ter«ntiuft  Vairo,  after  defeat  bjr  Hannibal  in  the  battk  of  Cannae,  was  thanked  by  the 
Senate  beaatme  he  had  engaged  the  enemy  and  not  despaired  for  the  State,  '*  quia  de  republics 
nan  detpenuaet" 

t  Daredt  frightened  and  bewildered ;  a  woid  specially  applied  to  larks,  frightened  by  a  hawk  or 
by  amy  object :  a  kMy  is  a  species  of  hawk. 

^  Dared  like  a  lark  that,  on  the  open  plain 
Pursued  and  cuffed,  seeks  shelter  now  in  vain/'. 

Conquest  of  Granada,  part  2,  act  5,  sc  a. 

"  Let  his  grace  go  forward 
And  dare  us  with  his  cap  like  larks." 

Shakbspbarb,  Henry  VIII.  act  3,  sc.  a. 

Scott  has  habhUift  which  is  an  error ;  hobbies^  as  it  stands  in  the  first  two  editions,  being  the 
genitive  singular  of  hobbie^  old  spelling. 

J  *•  Patron  sainf;  StJ^™^  00  whose  day  this  victory  was  »ined."    July  95. 

f  **  PhUif*  mane*;  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  against  whom  the  Holbnders  rebelling  were  aided 
by  Queen  Eliabeth." 
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In  Fortune's  empire  blindly  thus  we  go 
And  wander  after  pathless,  destiny  ; 

Whose  dark  resorts  since  prudence  cannot  know, 
In  vain  it  would  provide  for  what  shall  be 


201 


But  whatever  English  to  the  blessed  shall  go, 
And  the  fourth  Harry  or  first  Orange  meet, 

Find  him  disowning  of  a  Bourbon  foe 
And  him  detesting  a  Batavian  fleet.* 


Burning  of 
the  fleet  in 
the  Ulyby 
Sir  Robert 
Holmes. 


202 

Now  on  their  coasts  our  conquering  navy  rides, 
Waylays  their  merchants  and  their  land  besets ; 

Each  day  new  wealth  without  their  care  provides ; 
They  lie  asleep  with  prizes  in  their  nets. 

203 

So  close  behind  some  promontory  lie 
The  huge  leviathans  to  attend  their  prey. 

And  give  no  chase,  but  swallow  in  the  fry. 
Which  through  their  gaping  jaws  mistake  the  way. 

204 

Nor  was  this  all ;  in  ports  and  roads  remote 
Destructive  fires  among  whole  fleets  we  send  ; 

Triumphant  flames  upon  the  water  float 

And  out-bound  ships  at  home  their  voyage  end.t 

205 

Those  various  squadrons,  variously  designed. 
Each  vessel  freighted  with  a  several  load, 

Each  squadron  waiting  for  a  several  wind. 
All  find  but  one,  to  bum  them  in  the  road< 

206 

Some  bound  for  Guinea  golden  sand  to  find 
Bore  all  the  gauds  the  simple  natives  wear ; 

Some  for  the  pride  of  Turkish  courts  designed 
For  folded  turbans  finest  holland  bear  ; 


*  By  a  curious  flight  of  imagination  Dryden  represents  the  souls  in  heaven  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France  and  of  William,  the  first  prince  of  Orange,  repenting  rebellion;  the  first  "disownine" 
hostility  to  Henry  III.  against  whom  he  had  fought  to  vindicate  his  right  of  succession  to  the 
throne,  and  the  second  "detesting"  the  Batavian  fleet,  the  strength  of  the  nation  which  with  his 
aid  had  achieved  independence. 

t  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  the  asth,  the  English  fleet  sailed  for  the  Dutch  coast,  and  a 
sauadron  was  detached,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Robert  Holmes,  with  fire-ships,  to  attack  the 
islands  of  Uly  and  Schelling.  Holmes  destroyed  a  very  large  Dutch  merchant  fleet  off  Uly, 
only  eight  or  nine  out  of  170  escaping  destruction ;  and  he  also  destroyed  with  fire  the  chief  town 
of  Schelling.     It  was  computed  that  upwards  of  a  million  sterling  of  property  perished. 
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Some  English  wool,  vexed  in  a  Belgian  loom 

And  into  cloth  of  spungy  softness  made, 
Did  into  France  or  colder  Denmark  doom. 

To  ruin  with  worse  ware  our  staple  trade. 

20S 

Our  greedy  seamen  rummage  every  hold, 

Smile  on  the  booty  of  each  wealthier  chest, 
And,  as  the  priests  who  with  their  gods  make  bold. 

Take  what  they  like  and  sacrifice  the' rest 

209 

But,  ah  !  how  unsincere  are  all  our  joys,*  Transition 

Which  sent  from  Heaven,  like  lightning,  make  no  stay !  to  the  Fire 

Their  palling  taste  the  journey's  length  destroys,  0/ London, 

Or  grief  sent  post  o'ertakes  them  on  the  way. 

210 

Swelled  with  our  late  successes  on  the  foe, 

Which  France  and  Holland  wanted  power  to  cross, 

We  urge  an  unseen  fate  to  lay  us  low 

And  feed  their  envious  eyes  with  English  loss. 

211 

Each  element  His  dread  command  obeys 

Who  makes  or  ruins  with  a  smile  or  frown  ; 
Who  as  by  one  He  did  our  nation  raise, 

So  now  He  with  another  pulls  us  down. 

212 

Vet,  London,  empress  of  the  northern  clime. 

By  an  high  fate  thou  greatly  didst  expire  ; 
Great  as  the  world's,  which  at  the  death  of  time 

Must  fall  and  rise  a  nobler  frame  by  fire.t 

I 

*  A  Latin  use  of  sincere,  and  so  used  on  other  occasions  by  Dryden : 

"  Nulla  est  sincera  voluptas 
Sollicitumque  aliquid  laetis  intervenit." 

Ovid,  Metam.  vii.  453. 

"  But  life  can  never  be  sincerely  blest." 

Absalom  and  Achitophel,  43. 

"  And  none  can  boast  sincere  felicity." 

Palamon  and  Arcite,  book  3,  879. 

t  "Qaum  mare,  quum  telUus,  correptaque  regia  coeli  ardeat,**  &c.      So  quoted  by  Dryden,  not 
■le  correctly,  from  Ovid,  Metam.  i.  257  : 

"  Esse  quoque  in  fatis  reminiscitur,  affore  tempus 

Quo  mare,  quo  tellus  correptaque  regia  coeli 

Ardeat,  et  mundi  moles  operosa  laboret*' 
Oidated  by  Dryden : 

"  Remembering  in  the  fates  a  time,  ^nen  fire 

Should  to  the  battlements  of  Heaven  aiipfarc,  . -.    - 

And  all  his  blazing  worlds  above  should  tMnWa 

And  all  the  inferior  globe  to  cindisn  tuni.''^    '" 
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Our  guardian  angel  saw  them  where  they  sate, 
Above  the  palace  of  our  slumbering  King  ; 

He  sighed,  abandoning  his  charge  to  Fate, 
And  drooping  oft  looked  back  upon  the  wing. 

22s 

At  length  the  crackling  noise  and  dreadful  blaze 
Called  up  some  waking  lover  to  the  sight ; 

And  long  it  was  ere  he  the  rest  could  raise, 
Whose  heavy  eyelids  yet  were  full  of  night 

226 

The  next  to  danger,  hot  pursued  by  fate. 
Half-clothed,  half-naked,  hastily  retire ; 

And  frighted  mothers  strike  their  breasts  too  late 
For  helpless  infants  left  amidst  the  fire. 

227 

Their  cries  soon  waken  all  the  dwellers  near ; 

Now  murmuring  noises  rise  in  every  street ; 
The  more  remote  run  stumbling  with  their  fear, 

And  in  the  dark  men  justle  as  they  meet 

228 

So  weary  bees  in  little  cells  repose  ; 

But  if  night-robbers  lift  the  well-stored  hive. 
An  humming  through  their  waxen  city  grows, 

And  out  upon  each  other's  wings  they  drive. 

229 

Now  streets  grow  thronged  and  busy  as  by  day ; 

Some  run  lor  buckets  to  the  hallowed  quire  ; 
Some  cut  the  pipes,  and  some  the  engines  play. 

And  some  more  bold  mount  ladders  to  the  fire. 

230 

In  vain ;  for  from  the  east  a  Belgian  wind 

His  hostile  breath  through  the  dry  rafters  sent ; 

The  flames  impelled  soon  left  their  foes  behind 
^nd  forward  with  a  wanton  fury  went 

231 
A  key  of  fire  ran  all  along  the  shore 

And  lightened  all  the  river  with  a  blaze ;  * 
The  wakened  tides  began  again  to  roar. 

And  wondering  fish  in  shining  waters  gaze. 


»  « ( 
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Old  Father  ThaoMM  t^\%fi*\  u(>  \\\%  mv^mtui  ImtuU 

But  feared  the  (mU  *A  HUim/U  w«/iiU  >irtlarii  i  * 
Deep  in  his  Q^yxK  h«  v/tf|^U  hl«»  M«lgy  )m(4 

And  ithrank  bk  wftM(r«^  l/iK'k  ^Miv  Ilk  iirNV 

n% 

The  fire  tnowtiixM;  wiUk^  m  «  hn^mUf  p*^*  p 

To  either  hAud  hi»  ^ii^K^  ^t^  *nm^  wi4^i 
He  wade»  th«  «tr«iHA«  aAbJ  Miiiii^i  1^  tm^im*  ^  ^^,^ 

And  pU>»  hi»  X^Aij^i^  iSiMM4»»  ^/f^  <JJ^  */Uff  Mf, 

tu 

At  first  they  wiiriw^  tU*2ii  m/w*;!^^  ^iM^  ^\ym  UifX  ^■^'^z 
Now  with  \<jii3i!^  jM>ckt  ii^viut  i»i<W  V<>  nl^  ii^y  Uf^4  , 

At  lenjj^  growtj  ifUvs^  tU*iu  ^uvtW-^  'iu*^  U^^^, 
Aod  a xm;w  cvW/  yTjtbiu^si^  Mivv«^ 

To  every  woUli^  wrtivij  vf  tlM,  tvi*'«» 

The  (mrlii^  i/iU^Hi^t>  i^JU  (he^  jt<«diKkH  tid*" ; 
Id  partiet>  fiow  tli^y  #lri<|a^l4;  up  iu>ii  ^tt^*'^ 

Afc  amiie^  UfivppoM^d  hh  pi«i/  ^ifUk. 

One  miglity  t^un^sm,  ¥fi%h  ^  j»xkM^M«<l  *p<^, 
The  hinuutsii  i«aJii^4?u  m#^'  ii«<;  t^idi^i^^l^  M/  m' ji»U 

iiw*<  M»r(-  «c«K,  ««;.,  r^  U^  ^i^.^iMMfWMK'  »*^^v«  -      >^j^«  vV«M6M!i'#' Atf< 
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More  than  his  guards  his  sorrows  made  him  known 
And  pious  tears  which  down  his  cheeks  did  shower  ; 

The  wretched  in  his  grief  forgot  their  own ; 
So  m^ch  the  pity  of  a  king  has  power. 

241 

He  wept  the  flames  of  what  he  loved  so  well 

And  what  so  well  had  merited  his  love ; 
For  never  prince  in  grace  did  more  excel 

Or  royal  city  more  in  duty  strove. 

242 

Nor  with  an  idle  care  did  he  behold : 

Subjects  may  grieve,  but  monarchs  must  redress  ; 

He  cheers  the  fearful  and  commends  the  bold 
And  makes  despairers  hope  for  good  success. 

243 
Himself  directs  what  first  is  to  be  done 

And  orders  all  the  succours  which  they  bring  , 
The  helpful  and  the  good  about  him  run 

And  form  an  army  worthy  such  a  King.* 

244 

He  sees  the  dire  contagion  spread  so  fast 

That,  where  it  seizes,  all  relief  is  vain. 
And  therefore  must  unwillingly  lay  waste 

That  country  which  would  else  the  foe  maintain. 

245 
The  powder  blows  up  all  before  the  fire  ; 

The  amazed  flames  stand  gathered  on  a  heap, 
And  from  the  precipice's  brink  retire, 

Afraid  to  venture  on  so  large  a  leap. 

246 

Thus  fighting  fires  a  while  themselves  consume, 
But  straight,  like  Turks  forced  on  to  win  or  die, 

They  first  lay  tender  bridges  of  their  fume 
And  o*er  the  breach  in  unctuous  vapours  fly. 

247 
Part  stays  for  passage,  till  a  gust  of  wind 

Ships  o'er  their  forces  in  a  shining  sheet ; 
Part,  creeping  under  ground,  their  journey  blind 

And,  climbing  from  below,  their  fellows  meet. 

*  This  is  not  flattery,  and  the  Duke  of  York,  who  is  mentioned  in  stanza  3^3,  merited  e< 
praise.  "  It  is  not  indeed  imaginable,"  says  Eveljrn,  *'  how  extraordinary  the  vigilance  and  acti 
ol"  the  King  ai|4  the  Duke  was,  even  labouring  in  person,  and  being  present  to  command,  or 
reward,  or  encourage  woHcmen,  by  which  he  snowed  his  affection  to  his  people  and  gained  the: 
(Diaiy,  September  6,  1666.) 
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Thus  to  some  desert  plain  or  old  wood-side 

Dire  night-hags  come  from  far  to  dance  their  round, 

And  o'er  broad  rivers  on  their  fiends  they  ride 
Or  sweep  in  clouds  above  the  blasted  ground. 

249 

No  help  avails :  for,  hydra-like,  the  fire 
Lifts  up  his  hundred  heads  to  aim  his  way ; 

And  scarce  the  wealthy  can  one  half  retire 
Before  he  rushes  in  to  share  the  prey. 

250 

The  rich  grow  suppliant  and  the  poor  grow  proud  : 
Those  offer  mighty  gain  and  these  ask  more ; 

So  void  of  pity  is  the  ignoble  crowd, 
When  others*  ruin  may  increase  their  store. 

251 

As  those  who  live  by  shores  with  joy  behold 
Some  wealthy  vessel  split  or  stranded  nigh, 

And  from  the  rocks  leap  do^Ti  for  shipwracked  gold 
And  seek  the  tempest*  which  the  others  fly : 

252 

So  these  but  wait  the  owners'  last  despair 
And  what's  permitted  to  the  flames  invade ; 

Even  from  their  jaws  they  hungry  morsels  tear 
And  on  their  backs  the  spoils  of  Vulcan  lade. 

253 
The  days  were  all  in  this  lost  labour  spent ; 

And  when  the  weary  King  gave  place  to  night, 
His  beams  he  to  his  royal  brother  lent. 

And  so  shone  still  in  his  reflective  light. 

254 
Night  came,  but  without  darkness  or  repose, 

A  dismal  picture  of  the  general  doom  ; 
Where  souls  distracted,  when  the  trumpet  blows, 

And  half  unready  with  their  bodies  come. 

255 
Those  who  have  homes,  when  home  they  do  repair. 

To  a  last  lodging  call  their  wandering  friends : 
Their  short  uneasy  sleeps  are  broke  with  care, 

To  look  how  near  their  own  destruction  tends: 

*  TempetU  in  edition  of  x683,  and  in  subsequent  edidons;  JSfWg^ 


So 
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256 

Those  who  have  none  sit  round  where  once  it  was 
And  with  full  eyes  each  wonted  room  require,* 

Haunting  the  yet  warm  ashes  of  the  place. 
As  murdered  men  walk  where  they  did  expire. 

257 
Some  stir  up  coals  and  watch  the  vestal  fire, 

Others  in  vain  from  sight  of  ruin  nm 
And,  while  through  burning  labyrinths  they  retire. 

With  loathing  eyes  repeat  f  what  they  would  shun. 

258 

The  most  in  fields  like  herded  beasts  lie  down. 
To  dews  obnoxious  on  the  grassy  floor  ; 

And  while  their  babes  in  sleep  their  sorrows  drown, 
Sad  parents  watch  the  remnants  of  their  store. 

259 
While  by  the  motion  of  the  flames  they  guess 

What  streets  are  burning  now,  and  what  are  near, 
An  infant,  waking,  to  the  paps  would  press 

And  meets  instead  of  milk  a  falling  tear. 

260 

No  thought  can  ease  them  but  their  Sovereign's  care. 
Whose  praise  the  afflicted  as  their  comfort  sing ; 

Even  those  whom  want  might  drive  to  just  despair 
Think  life  a  blessing  under  such  a  King. 

261 

Meantime  he  sadly  suffers  in  their  grief, 
Outweeps  an  hermit  and  outprays  a  saint ; 

All  the  long  night  he  studies  their  relief, 

How  they  may  be  supplied  and  he  may  want 

/  262 

'  O  God,"  said  he,  "  Thou  patron  of  my  days, 
"  Guide  of  my  youth  in  exile  and  distress  ! 
/    "  Who  me  unfriended  broughtst  by  wondrous  ways, 
"  The  kingdom  of  my  fathers  to  possess  : 

263 


I 


"  Be  Thou  my  judge,  with  what  unwearied  care 
"  I  since  have  laboured  for  my  people's  good, 
"  To  bind  the  bruises  of  a  civil  war 

And  stop  the  issues  of  their  wasting  blood. 


K 


*  A  Latin  use  of  require^  to  seek  for  again. 

t  Repeat,  a  Ladnism,  meaning  here  reseek;  so  in  Dryden's  play  of  *'  Tyrannic  Love,"  Berenice 
to  Porphyrius : 

"  I'll  lead  you  thence  to  melancholy  groves 
And  there  repeat  the  scenes  of  our  past  loves-"— Act  3. 
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"  Thou  who  hast  taught  me  to  forgive  the  ill 

"  And  recompense  as  friends  the  good  misled, 
"  If  mercy  be  a  precept  of  Thy  will, 

"  Return  that  mercy  on  Thy  servant's  head. 

265 

"  Or  if  my  heedless  youth  has  stepped  astray, 
"  Too  soon  forgetful  of  Thy  gracious  hand, 
"  On  me  alone  Thy  just  displeasure  lay. 

But  take  Thy  judgments  from  this  mourning  land. 


It 


« 


({ 


266 

"  We  all  have  sinned,  and  Thou  hast  laid  us  low 
"  As  humble  earth  from  whence  at  first  we  came  ; 

"  Like  flying  shades  before  the  clouds  we  show, 
"  And  shrink  like  parchment  in  consuming  flame. 

267 

O  let  it  be  enough  what  Thou  hast  done, 
"  When  spotted  deaths  ran  armed  through  every  street. 
With  poisoned  darts,  which  not  the  good  could  shun, 
The  speedy  could  outfly  or  valiant  meet.* 


« 


268 

"  The  living  few  and  frequent  funerals  then 
"  Proclaimed  Thy  wrath  on  this  forsaken  place  ; 

"  And  now  those  few,  who  are  returned  again, 
"  Thy  searching  judgments  to  their  dwellings  trace. 

269 

"  O  pass  not.  Lord,  an  absolute  decree 
"  Or  bind  Thy  sentence  unconditional, 

"  But  in  Thy  sentence  our  remorse  foresee 
"  And  in  that  foresight  this  Thy  doom  recall. 


u 


270 

Thy  threatenings,+  Lord,  as  Thine  Thou  mayest  revoke 

"  But  if  immutable  and  fixed  they  stand, 
Continue  still  Thyself  to  give  the  stroke, 

"  And  let  not  foreign  foes  oppress  Thy  land." 


271 

The  Eternal  heard,  and  from  the  heavenly  quire 

Chose  out  the  cherub  with  the  flaming  sword. 
And  bade  him  swiftly  drive  the  approaoiing  fire 

From  where  our  naval  magazines  were  stored. 

*  The  Great  Plague,  which  had  destroyed  a  hundred  thousand  souls,  which  had  begun  in  the 
summer  of  1665,  and  was  not  extinct  when  the  Great  Fire  desolated  London  in  Septemter  1666. 
t  Tkreatnings  in  first  edition,  the  spelling  of  the  time  ;  in  edition  of  1688,  tkreatings. 
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The  blessed  minister  his  wings  displayed. 
And  like  a  shooting  star  he  cleft  the  night ; 

He  charged  the  flames,  and  those  that  disob^ed 
He  lashed  to  duty  with  his  sword  of  light. 

273 
The  fugitive  flames,  chastised,  went  forth  to  prey 

On  pious  structures  by  our  fathers  reared  ; 
By  which  to  Heaven  they  did  affect  the  way,* 

Ere  faith  in  churchmen  without  works  was  heard. 

274 
The  wanting  orphans  saw  with  watery  eyes 

Their  founders*  charity  in  dustt  laid  low, 
And  sent  to  God  their  ever-answered  cries ; 

For  he  protects  the  poor  who  made  them  so. 

{^  1  (  i  L'-  '^"i  Nor  could  thy  fabric,  raul's,  defend  thee  long. 

Though  thou  wert  sacred  to  thy  Maker's  praise. 
Though  made  immortal  by  a  poet's  song,t 

And  poets'  songs  the  Theban  walls  could  raise. 

I  C,,4M*T^  *  yhe  daring  flames  peeped  in  and  saw  from  far 

^    I      ^,       ^     \  The  awtul  beauties  of  the  sacred  quire ; 
'  {^^X  ♦  V  ••  **"*■'        ^V»  since  it  was  profaned  by  civil  war, 

'eaven  thought  it  fit  to  have  it  purged  by  fire. 

277 
Now  down  the  narrow  streets  it  swiftly  came 

And,  widely  opening,  did  on  both  sides  prey  ; 
This  benefit  we  sadly  owe  the  flame, 

If  only  ruin  niust  enlarge  our  way. 

278 

And  now  four  days  the  Sun  had  seen  our  woes. 
Four  nights  the  Moon  beheld  the  incessant  fire  ; 

It  seemed  as  if  the  stars  more  sickly  rose 
And  farther  from  the  feverish  North  retire. 

'*  "  Viimque  aflfectat  Olympo  "  (Vire.  Georg.  iv.  562).  To  affect,  to  seek  or  desire.  "  Yet  still 
aflfecting  fame"  (Absalom  and  Achitophel,  178). 

t  In  the  dust,  in  edition  of  1688,  a  change  decidedly  for  the  worse. 

X  Alludine  to  a  poem  by  Waller  "  Upon  his  Majesty's  repairing  of  St.  Paul's."  Denham,  in 
"  Cooper's  Hill,"  celebrated  the  same  poem  of  Waller  on  the  repairs  made  by  Charles  I.  : 

"  Paul's,  the  late  theme  of  such  a  Muse,  whose  flight 
Has  bravely  reached  and  soared  above  thy  height, 
Now  shalt  thou  stand,  though  sword,  or  time,  or  fire, 
Of  zeal  more  fierce  than  they  thy  fall  conspire  I 
Secure  whilst  thee  the  best  of  poets  sings. 
Preserved  from  ruin  by  the  best  of  kings." 
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In  the  empyrean  Heaven,  the  blessed  abode, 
The  thrones  and  the  dominions  prostrate  lie. 

Not  daring  to  behold  their  angry  God  ; 
And  a  hushed  silence  damps  the  tuneful  sky. 


280 

At  length  the  Almighty  cast  a  pitying  eye, 
And  mercy  softly  touched  His  melting  breast ; 

He  saw  the  town's  one  half  in  rubbish  lie 
And  eager  flames  give  on*  to  storm  the  rest. 

281 

An  hollow  crystal  pyramid  he  takes. 

In  firmamental  waters  dipped  above ; 
Of  it  a  broad  extinguisher  he  makes, 

And  hoods  the  flames  that  to  their  quarry  strove. 

282 

The  vanquished  fires  withdraw  from  every  place 

Or,  full  with  feeding,  sink  into  a  sleep  : 
Each  household  Genius  shows  again  his  face 

And  from  the  hearths  the  little  Lares  creep. 

283 
Our  King  this  more  than  natural  change  beholds. 

With  sober  joy  his  heart  and  eyes  abound  ; 
To  the  All-good  his  lifted  hands  he  folds. 

And  thanks  him  low  on  his  redeemed  ground. 

284 

As,  when  sharp  frosts  had  long  constrained  the  earth, 

A  kindly  thaw  unlocks  it  with  mild  rain,+ 
And  first  the  tender  blade  peeps  up  to  birth. 

And  straight  the  green  fields  laugh  with  promised  grain  : 

*  Give  on  in  first  edition,  changed  into  drive  on  in  the  second,  which,  as  usual,  has  been  followed 
by  subsequent  editors.  But  "  give  on  "  is  appropriate  and  more  expressive,  and  is  a  phrase  of 
Dryden's.  It  occurs  in  the  "  Indian  Emperor,"  act  2,  sc.  p.  "  The  enemy  gives  on,  by  fury  led." 
W^er  uses  the  phrase  in  describing  the  Duke  of  York  in  his  great  naval  battle : 

*'  Where  he  gives  on,  disposing  of  their  fates, 
Terror  and  death  on  his  loud  cannon  waits." 

Instructions  to  a  Painter,  &*c. 

The  admission  of  the  word  drive  in  this  stanza  probably  led  Derrick  to  change  the  word  strove  at 
the  end  of  the  next,  so  printed  in  the  edition  of  1688  as  well  as  in  the  first  of  1667,  into  drove;  a 
corrupdon  which  also  has  place  in  Scott's  edition. 

^  t  M*id  rain^  the  readingof  the  first  two  editions,  was  changed  into  cold  rain  in  the  republica- 
tion in  the  "Miscellany  Poems,"  1716,  and  it  has  been  so  printed  always  since.  Mild  i$  the 
more  appropriate  epithet,  besides  being  Dryden's  word ;  cold  is  inconsistent  with  "  kindly  thaw  " 
and  tiie  eflfectt  described :  and  it  is  strange  that'  Scott,  who  had  the  edition  of  1688  before  him. 
shoold  have  retained  cold. 

G  a 
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By  such  degrees  the  spreading  gladness  grew 

In  every  heart  which  fear  had  froze  before  ; 
The  standing  streets  with  so  much  joy  they  view 

That  with  less  grief  the  perished  tney  deplore. 

286 

The  father  of  the  people  opened  wide 

His  stores,  and  all  the  poor  with  plenty  fed  : 
Thus  God's  anointed  God's  own  place  supplied 

And  filled  the  empty  with  his  daily  bread. 

287 

This  royal  bounty  brought  its  own  reward 

And  in  their  minds  so  deep  did  print  the  sense, 

That,  if  their  ruins  sadly  they  regard, 

'Tis  but  with  fear  the  sight  might  drive  him  thence. 

288 

City's  But  SO  may  he  live  long  that  town  to  sway 

7^Kinznot  Which  by  his  auspice  they  will  nobler  make, 

to  leave  As  he  will  hatch  their  ashes  by  his  stay 

them.  And  not  their  humble  ruins  now  forsake. 

289 

They  have  not  lost  their  loyalty  by  fire  ; 

Nor  is  their  courage  or  their  wealth  so  low, 
That  from  his  wars  they  poorly  would  retire 

Or  beg  the  pity  of  a  vanquished  foe. 

290 

Not  with  more  constancy  the  Jews  of  old. 

By  Cyrus  from  rewarded  exile  sent. 
Their  royal  city  did  in  dust  behold 

Or  with  more  vigour  to  rebuild  it  went.* 

291 

The  utmost  malice  of  their  stars  is  past. 

And  two  dire  comets  which  have  scourged  the  town 

In  their  own  plague  and  fire  have  breathed  their  last, 
Or  dimly  in  their  sinking  sockets  frown,  f 

♦  See  Ezra  i. — Hi :  the  return  of  the  Jewish  tribes  from  Babylon  after  long  captivity,  and  thei 
setting  to  work  to  build  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem. 

t  Nothing  had  been  seen  of  either  comet  since  April  1665,  nearly  eighteen  months  ;  so  that  th 
mention  of  them  here  is  a  poetical  licence. 
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The  wealthy  Tagus  and  the  wealthier  Rhine 
The  glory  of  their  towns  no  more  shall  boast. 

And  Seine,  that  would  with  Belgian  rivers  join,* 
Shall  find  her  lustre  stained  and  traffic  lost. 

300 

The  venturous  merchant  who  designed  more  far 
And  touches  on  our  hospitable  shore. 

Charmed  with  the  splendour  of  this  northern  star, 
Shall  here  unlade  him  and  depart  no  more. 

301 
Our  powerful  navy  shall  no  longer  meet 

The  wealth  of  France  or  Holland  to  invade ; 
The  beauty  of  this  town  without  a  fleet 

From  all  the  world  shall  vindicate  her  trade. 

302 

And  while  this  famed  emporium  we  prepare, 
The  British  ocean  shall  such  triumphs  boast, 

That  those  who  now  disdain  our  trade  to  share 
Shall  rob  like  pirates  on  our  wealthy  coast. 

303 

Already  we  have  conquered  half  the  war, 
t  *"  And  the  less  dangerous  part  is  left  behind  ; 

\    ^      >^      ^'      Our  trouble  now  is  but  to  make  them  dare 


And  not  so  great  to  vanquish  as  to  find.t 


f. 


Thus  to  the  Eastern  wealth  through  storms  we  go, 
But  now,  the  Cape  once  doubled,  fear  no  more  ; 

A  constant  trade- wmd  will  securely  blow 
And  gently  lay  us  on  the  spicy  shore. 


*  A  strained  allusion  to  the  designs  of  Louis  XIV.  on  the  SparifeWNetherlands. 
t  The  events  of  the  next  year,  when  the  Dutch  fleet  ascended  the  Thames  and  burnt  our  ships 
at  Chatham,  June  1667,  falsified  this  boast. 


X.3S ^ '  '  ^r    ^  '  "     ^/  '-  ^  ^  >'-  ir " 


INTRODUCTORY   NOTE. 

**  Absalom  and  Ac hitophel"  was  published  in  November  1 68 1.  The  ^^  Essay  on 
Satire^**  which  has  been  ascribed  to  Dryden  and  printed  in  several  editions  of  his 
Foems,  would  have  been  inserted^  in  the  order  of  time^  between  ^^ Annus  Mirabilis" 
and  this  poem,  if  it  had  beeti  thought  to  be  Drydetis.  The  reasons  for  treating  it  as 
not  Drydefis  are  given  in  the  prefixed  biography.  A  clever  pjlitical  jeu  d  esprit 
of  1680,  "  On  the  Young  Statesmen,''  published  as  Drydefis  in  the  "  State  Poems'' 
{vol,  I,/.  163),  hcLs  also,  most  probably,  been  wrongly  cusigned  to  him.  In  the  long 
interval  of  fifteen  years  since  the  composition  of  ''^ Annus  Mirabilis"  Dryden  had 
been  assiduously  writing  plays  for  income;  sixteen  of  these  had  been  produced  since 
1667.  A  Translation  of  the  Epistles  of  Ovid,  in  which  Dryden  bore  a  part,  and 
for  which  he  wrote  a  Preface,  appeared  in  1 680. 

A  manuscript  note  in  the  copy  of  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel^'  which  was  Mr. 
Luttr ell's,  fixes  its  publication  on  or  a  little  before  November-  17,  168 1.  On 
November  24,  the  fatnous  bill  of  indictment  against  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  for 
high  treason  was  brought  before  a  grand  jury  in  London,  and  thrown  out.  Snaftes- 
bury  had  been  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tazveron  July  2,  and  he  had  been  a  prisoner  ever 
since.  When  t)ie  invective  against  Shaftesbury  of  this  powerful  poefu  was  sent  forth, 
that  statesman  was  a  prisoner,  waiting  a  irial  for  his  life,  it  has  been  stated  by 
Jacob  Tonson,  that  the  poem  was  undertaken  in  1680,  at  the  request  of  the  King. 
Dryden  was  now  his  ^^ servant,"  having  been  appointed  in  1670  Poei  Laureat  and 
Historiographer  Royal.  The  poem  was  published  anonymously,  but  the  authorship 
was  no  secret.     It  produced  a  very  great  sensation. 

The  first  edition  was  in  folio^  published  by  Jacob  Tonson.  A  second  edition  in 
quarto  appeared  before  the  end  of  December.  This  second  edition  contained,  with 
several  minor  changes,  two  notable  culditions  ;  one  in  the  description  of  Shaftesbury 
{lines  180  — 191),  giving  him  praise  as  a  judge,  and  the  other  in  the  Kings  Speech 
{lines  957 — 960),  expressing  a  desire  that  Monmouth  would  repent  and  open  the  way 
for  pm-aou.  Seven  more  editions  were  published  during  Dfyden's  lifetime.  That  in 
the  folio  volume  of  Poems  published  by  Tonson  after  Dryden' s  death  in  1 701,  was 
called  the  tenth  edition.  7 he  text  of  the  second  edition  is  here  folloived :  some  small 
variations  in  some  of  the  succeeding  editions  of  his  lifetime  are  not  amendments,  and 
most  perhaps  misprints.  But  these  and  some  more  corruptions  of  text  have  been 
established  in  B rough  ton's.  Derrick's,  and  the  later  editions  ;  and  Scott's  is  as  faulty 
as  any.  All  the  changes  from  the  first  folio  edition  are  mentioned  in  the  follmving 
notes. 


//  TO  THE  READER 

/  Tis  not  my  intention  to  make  an  apologv  ibr  mj  poem :  some  ^ill  think  it 
needs  no  excuse,  and  others  will  leoeive  none.  The  design,  I  am  suxe,  is  honest ; 
but  he  who  draws  his  pen  for  one  party  must  expect  to  make  enemies  of  the  other. 
For  wit  and  fool  are  consequents  of  Whig  and  Tory  ;  *  and  ever}*  man  is  a  knave 
or  an  ass  to  the  contrary  sick.  There's  a  treasury-  c^  merits  m  the  Fanatic  chuit^ 
as  well  as  in  the  Papist,  and  a  pennjrworth  to  be  had  of  saintship,  honesty,  and 
poetry,  for  the  lewd,  the  £ftctious,  and  the  blockheads  ;  but  the  longest  chapter 
in  Deuteronomy  has  not  curses  enough  for  an  Anti-Bromingham.t  My  comfort  is, 
their  mamlest  prejudice  to  my  cause  wUl  render  their  iu(^;ment  of  less  authority 
against  me.  Yet  if  a  poem  have  a  genius,  it  wUl  force  its  own  reception  in  the 
world ;  for  there  is  a  sweetness  in  good  verse,  which  tickles  even  while  it  hurts ; 
and  no  man  can  be  heartily  angr>'  with  hun  who  pleases  him  against  his  will. 
The  conunendation  of  adversaries  is  the  greatest  triumj^  of  a  writer,  because  it 
never  comes  unless  extorted.  But  I  can  be  satished  on  more  easy  terms :  if  1 
happen  to  please  the  more  moderate  sort,  I  shall  be  sure  of  an  honest  party  and, 
in  idl  probability,  of  the  best  judges ;  for  the  least  concerned  are  cx>nunonly  the 
least  corrupt.     And  I  confess  I  have  laid  in  for  those,  by  rebating  t  the  satire, 

*  Tlwse  names  for  polttical  parties  were  then  xtew-  :  tbey  had  been  &rst  a|^>lie<l  in  167^  in  the 
oonteatioas  aboat  the  ExciusioD  Bill.  T0ry,  first  given,  accurdii^  to  Ruger  North,  *'  &i|;nifi«<l  the 
most  desptcable  savages  among  the  wild  Irish."  and  Irishmen,  as  Roman  Catholics,  were  the  Duke 
vH  Yoric  s  frieads.  ^*he  Anti-Exdusionists  in  retaliation  called  their  oppooeuts  BtrtnmgJuum 
PT^esianiSy  "aliudiDg  to  false  eruats  counterfeited  at  that  place  :  this  held  a  considerable  time,  but 
the  word  was  not  fluent  enougn  Ux  hasty  repartee  :  and  after  diverse  changes  the  lot  fell  upon 
whig,  whtdi  was  very  significative,  as  well  as  ready,  being  vernacular  in  Scotland  (from  whence  it 
was  borrowed)  for  corrupt  and  sour  whey."  (North's  Examen.  p.  321.^  Bishop  Burnet  gives 
a  difierent  ezplaoatioo  of  the  origin  of  14^'hig.  *'  'ilie  south-west  counties  of  Scotland,*'  says  Burnet, 
"have  aekioai  com  enough  to  serve  them  round  the  year,  and  the  northern  parts  producing  mure 
than  tbey  need,  those  in  the  west  come  in  the  summer  to  buy  at  Leith  the  stores  that  come  from 
the  north ;  and  from  a  word,  vtkiggam,  used  in  driving  their  horses,  all  that  drove  were  called 
Hoit^ukiggamors,  and,  shurter,  the  10/ugs"  He  adds  that  rvkiggam^r  or  ^*fhir  was  a  political 
designation  in  Scotland  from  1648,  wh<m  a  rising  of  the  Scots,  lUMkr  Ai^t^ll  and  at  the  call  of  tltc 
General  Assembly,  against  the  Parliament,  was  called  "  the  whiggamors  inroad,  and  ever  after 
that  all  that  opposed  the  court  came  in  contempt  to  be  called  'u*kigs.*'  (Burnet's  History  of  Own 
Time,  i.  43. )    Scott  adopts  Burnet's  explanation. 

t  The  Anti-Bromingham  was  Anti-Whig  :  and  there  may  be  special  reference  in  Brominghamt 
to  Monmouth,  as  a  pretender  to  the  succession,  whose  illegitimacy  suggested  compariMin  with  a 
counterfeit  Birmingham  groat.  So  in  a  ballad  of  this  time,  written  ir  praise  of  "Old  Jemmy," 
the  Duke  of  York  : 

"  Old  Jemmy  is  the  top 

And  chief  among  the  princes, 
No  mobile  gay  fop 

With  Brommgham  pretences." 


And  in  another  ballad : 


Let  Whig  and  Bromingham  repine, 
Tbey  show  their  teeth  in  vain  ; 

The  glory  of  the  British  line. 
Old  Jemmy's  come  again." 


fhcfse  two  stanzas  are  quoted  by  Scott  from  Mr.  Luttrell's  collection,  which  has  been  dispersed 
X  To  rebatCt  to  blimt ;  a  common  word  in  Dryden's  time,  and  frequently  occurring  in  his  poet 
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where  justice  would  allow  it,  from  carrying  too  sharp  an  edge.  They  who  can 
criticize  so  weakly  as  to  imagine  I  have  done  my  worst,  may  be  convinced  at  their 
own  cost  that  I  can  write  severely  with  more  ease  than  I  can  gently.  I  have  but 
laughed  at  some  men's  follies,  when  I  could  have  declaimed  against  their  vices ; 
and  other  men's  virtues  I  have  commended  as  freely  as  I  have  taxed  their  crimes. 
And  now,  if  you  are  a  malicious  reader,  1  expect  you  should  return  upon  me  that 
I  affect  to  be  thought  more  impartial  than  I  am  ;  but  if  men  are  not  to  be  judged 
by  their  professions,  God  forgive  you  common  weal  th's-men  for  professing  so 
plausibly  for  the  government.  You  cannot  be  so  unconscionable  as  to  charge  me 
for  not  subscribing  of  my  name  ;  for  that  would  reflect  too  grossly  upon  your  own 
party,  who  never  dare,  though  they  have  the  advantage  of  a  jury  to  secure  them. 
If  you  like  not  my  poem,  the  fault  may  possibly  be  in  my  writing,  though  'tis 
hard  for  an  author  to  judge  against  himself ;  but  more  probably  'tis  in  your  morals, 
which  cannot  bear  the  truth  of  it.  The  violent  on  both  sides  will  condemn  the 
character  of  Absalom,  as  either  too  favourably  or  too  hardly  drawn  ;  but  they  are 
not  the  violent  whom  I  desire  to  please.  The  fault  on  the  right  hand  is  to  extenuate, 
palliate,  and  indulge ;  and,  to  confess  freely,  I  have  endeavoured  «to  commit  it. 
Besides  the  respect  which  1  owe  his  birth,  1  have  a  greater  for  his  heroic  virtues  ; 
and  David  himself  could  not  be  more  tender  of  the  young  man's  life,  than  I  would 
be  of  his  reputation.  But  since  the  most  excellent  natures  are  always  the  most 
easy  and,  as  being  such,  are  the  soonest  perverted  by  ill  counsels,  especially  when 
baited  with  fame  and  glory,  it  is  no  more  a  wonder  that  he  withstood  not  the 
temptations  of  Achitophel  than  it  was  for  Adam  not  to  have  resisted  the  two 
devils,  the  serpent  and  the  woman.  The  conclusion  of  the  story  I  purposely 
forbore  to  prosecute,  because  I  could  not  obtain  from  myself  to  show  Absalom 
unfortunate.  The  frame  of  it  was  cut  out  but  for  a  picture  to  the  waist;  and  if 
the  draught  be  so  far  true,  it  is  as  much  as  I  designed. 

Were  I  the  inventor,  who  am  only  the  historian,  I  should  certainly  conclude  the 
piece  with  the  reconcilement  of  Absalom  to  David.  And  who  knows  but  this 
may  come  to  pass?  Things  were  not  brought  to  an  extremity  where  I  left  the 
story  :  there  seems  yet  to  be  room  left  for  a  composure  ;  hereafter  there  may  only 
be  for  pity.  I  have  not  so  much  as  an  uncharitable  wish  against  Achitophel,  but 
am  content  to  be  accused  of  a  good-natured  error,  and  to  hope  with  Origen,  that 
the  Devil  himself  may  at  last  be  saved.  For  which  reason,  in  this  poem,  he  is 
neither  brought  to  set  his  house  in  order,  nor  to  dispose  of  his  person  afterwards 
as  he  in  wisdom  shall  think  fit.  God  is  infinitely  merciful ;  and  his  vicegerent  is 
only  not  so,  because  he  is  not  infinite. 

The  true  end  of  satire  is  the  amendment  of  vices  by  correction.  And  he  who 
writes  honestly  is  no  more  an  enemy  to  the  offender  than  the  physician  to  the 
patient,  when  he  prescribes  harsh  remedies  to  an  inveterate  disease  ;  for  those  are 
only  in  order  to  prevent  the  chirurgeon's  work  of  an  Ense  rescindendum*  which  I 
wish  not  to  my  very  enemies.  To  conclude  all ;  if  the  body  politic  have  any 
analogy  to  the  natural,  in  my  weak  judgment,  an  act  of  oblivion  were^as 
necessary  in  a  hot  distempered  state  as  an  opiate  would  be  in  a  raging  feven 


"To  rebate  your  jealousy  of  honour"  (Dvlce  of  Guise,  act  -x,  sc.  i).  "The  keener  edge  of  battle 
to  rebate"  (^*alamon  and  Arcite,  book  ii.  L  502).  So  in  "Measure  for  Measure,"  act  1,  sc  4, 
Lucio  says  of  Angelo : 

"  One  who  never  feels 

The  wanton  stings  and  motions  of  the  sense, 

But  doth  rebate  and  blunt  his  natural  edge 

With  profits  of  the  mind,  study,  and  fast" 

*  "  Ense  reddendum."— Ovid,  Met.  i.  191. 
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In  pious  times,  ere  ^iestcralt  did  b^in, 

B^ore  polygamy  ws  made  a  sin. 

When  man  on  man)!  multiplied  his  kind. 

Ere  one  to  one  was  tursedly  confined, 

When  nature  prompted  and  no  law  denied  5 

Promiscuous  use  of  ioncubine  and  bride. 

Then  Israelis  monaroh  after  Heaven's  own  heart  * 

Hb  vigorous  warmtn  did  variously  impart 

To  wives  and  slaves, land,  wide  as  his  command, 

Scattered  his  Maker'l  image  through  the  land.  10 

Midial,  of  royal  blodd,  the  crown  did  wear,  f 

A  soil  ungrateful  to  tLe  tiller's  care  : 

Not  so  the  rest ;  for  ^cveral  mothers  bore 

To  god-like  David  several  sons  before. 

But  since  like  slaves  lis  bed  they  did  ascend,  15 

No  true  succession  c#uld  their  seed  attend. 

Of  all  this  numerous/progeny  was  none 

So  beautiful,  so  bra\'e,  as  Absalon :  4^ 

Whether,  inspired  br  §  some  diviner  lust. 

His  lather  got  him  >^th  a  greater  gust,  20 

Or  that  his  consciou^  destiny  made  way 

By  manly  beauty  to  imperial  sway. 

Early  in  foreign  field$  he  won  renown 

With  kings  and  stat^  allied  to  Israel's  crown ;  jl 

In  peace  the  thoughtp  of  war  he  could  remove  25 

And  seemed  as  he  were  only  bom  for  love. 

late'er  he  did  was  done  with  so  much  ease. 
In  him  alone  *twas  natural  to  please  ; 
His  motions  all  accompanied  with  grace. 
And  Paradise  was  opened  in  his  face.l*  30 

*  Israatl's  numarck,  David ;  Charies  II.  king  of  England.  "  The  Lord  hadi  soug^  ham  a  man 
after  his  own  heart"  [x  Sam.  xiiL  14).  "  I  have  found  David  the  !»oa  of  Jes&e,  a  man  after  mine 
own  heart,  which  shall  ^Ifil  all  my  will "  (Acts  xiii.  22). 

t  Mickaly  Catharine  of  Portugal,  queen  of  Charles  II.,  childless  like  MichaL 

t  AhsaloHy  James,  duke  of  Monmouth,  son  of  Lucy  Walters,  bom  at  Rotterdam,  April  q,  164^ 
The  lady  was  mistress  of  Colonel  Robert  Sydney,  brother  of  Algernon,  w^hen  she  made  Charles  s 
acquaintance,  and  diere  was  reason  to  believe  that  Monmouth  was  Sydney*^  child.  Here  and  at 
Gne  aaz  the  word  b  speh  Absoian  in  the  first  edition,  and  Absalim  in  the  second  ;  doubdess  for 
die  rhvme  :  elsewhere  always  AhsaUm  in  first  and  all  other  editions. 

I  IVitA  in  first  edition  instead  of  iy. 

I  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  had  been  in  command  of  the  British  troo|>s  acting  with  the  French 
<nny  against  the  Dutch  in  1673  and  1673.  and  he  obtained  great  f^me  by  his  bravery  at  the  siege 
of  Maestricht,  and  was  much  conunended  by  Louis  XIV.  In  1678,  he  commanded  the  British 
audliarY  forces  acting  with  the  Dutch  against  the  French,  and  he  again  greatly  distinguished 
lumself  in  the  battle  of  St.  Denis,  August  1678. 

"  The  desert  smiled 
And  Paradise  was  opened  in  the  wtk}." 

Pope,  Eloisa  ta  Aitlard^  133. 
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With  secret  joy  indulgent  David  viewed 

His  youthful  image  in  his  son  renewed  ; ' 

To  all  his  wishes  nothing  he  denied 

And  made  the  charming  Annabel  his  bride.* 

What  faults  he  had  (for  who  from  faults  is  free  ?)  35 

His  father  could  not  or  he  would  not  see. 

Some  warm  excesses,  which  the  law  forbore, 

Were  construed  youth  that  purged  by  boiling  o*er  > 

And  Amnon*s  murder  by  a  specious  name 

Was  called  a  just  revenge  for  injured  fame.t  40 

Thus  praised  and  loved,  the  noble  youth  remained,       , 

While  David  undisturbed  in  Sion  J  reigned.      '^cvvJiUn-'*- 

But  life  can  never  be  sincerely  blest ;  § 
.    I       Heaven  punishes  the  bad,  and  proves  the  best. 
(^    aS^^         The  Jews, II  a  headstrong,  moody,  murmuring  race  45 

b'^'^  As  ever  tried  the  extent  and  stretch  of  grace  ; 

God's  pampered  people,  whom,  debauched  with  ease. 

No  king  could  govern  nor  no  God  could  please ; 

Gods  they  had  tried  of  every  shape  and  size 

That  godsmiths  could  produce  or  priests  devise ;  50 

These  Adam-wits,  too  fortunately  free, 

Began  to  dream  they  wanted  liberty  ; 

And  when  no  rule,  no  precedent  was  found 

Of  men  by  laws  less  circumscribed  and  bound, 

*  Annabel^  Anne  Scott,  countess  of  Buccleuch  in  her  own  right,  married  to  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  1665.  The  name  of  Scott  was  afterwards  given  to  him,  and  he  was  created  Duke  of 
Buccleuch.  The  Duchess  of  Monmouth  was  an  early  and  zealous  friend  of  Dryden.  He  dedi- 
cated to  her  his  play  of  the  *'  Indian  Emperor,"  published  in  1667.  Speakine  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  in  his  "Vindication  of  the  Duke  of  Guise"  (1683),  he  says  :  "The  obligations  I  have  had 
to  him  were  those  of  his  countenance,  his  favour,  his  good  word,  and  his  esteem  :  all  which  I  have 
likewise  had  in  a  greater  measure  from  his  excellent  duchess,  the  patroness  of  my  poor  unworthy 
poetry."  This  was  in  reply  to  charges  of  ingratitude  made  against  Dryden  in  this  poem  against 
Monmouth's  schemes  and  party.  But  such  charges  were  not  just  In  reproving  Monmouth's 
ambitious  designs,  Dryden  has  so  treated  him  personally  that  he  might  have  even  pleased  him.  To 
the  Duchess,  who  deplored  her  husband's  ambition,  and  whom  he  very  soon  deserted  for  Lady 
Wentworth,  this  poem  could  not  have  given  offence  ;  and  it  would  appear  from  a  passage  in 
Dryden's  Dedication  of  "  King  Arthur"  to  Lord  Halifax  (1691)  that  he  did  not  lose  the  Duchess's 
favour.  She  had  read  that  play  in  manuscript  and  recommended  it  to  Queen  Mary :  "  my  first 
and  best  patroness,"  Dryden  there  calls  her. 

t  By  "Anmon's  murder"  is  probably  intended  the  attack  made  on  Sir  John  Coventry  in 
December  1670,  by  some  officers  and  men  of  the  troop  of  the  King's  horse-guards,  of  which  Mon- 
mouth was  captain,  to  punish  him  for  a  sarcasm  spoken  in  the  House  of  Commons  about  the 
King's  amours.  Monmouth  was  believed  to  be  the  mstigator  of  this  outrage.  One  of  the  party, 
Mr.  O'Brien,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Inchiquin,  was  concealed  by  Monmouth  after  the  fray.  Coventry's 
nose  was  slit  with  a  penknife.  Very  soon  after  this  business,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  with  the 
young  Duke  of  Albemarle  and  some  others,  was  involved  in  a  disgraceful  riot  in  Whetstone  Park, 
near  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  in  which  a  beadle  was  killed.  This  event  is  the  subject  of  a  coarse  poem 
in  the  "State  Poems" 'vo!.  i.  p.  147),  "On  the  three  Dukes  killing  the  Beadle  on  Sunday 
morning,  February  the  26th,  1670-1.  '  Who  was  the  third  duke  is  not  known :  they  are  called 
"  three  bastard  dukes."  A  royal  pardon  was  granted  to  all  the  offenders  in  this  fatal  brawl. 
Though  there  was  no  murder  m  the  case  of  the  cowardly  onslaught  on  Sir  John  Coventry,  it  is 
more  probable  that  Dryden  specially  refers  here  to  it,  to  which  the  excuse  of  "  injured  fame"  is 
applicable.  Precise  description  was  not  needed,  and  Dryden  probably  desired  to  avoid  it*  He 
would  not  have  wished  to  mention  the  disreputable  Whetstone  Park  homicide,  and  the  artful 
vagueness  of  these  extenuating  lines  is  skilful. 

1  Sion^  London. 

I  A  Latin  use  of  sincere :  see  note  on  stanza  209  of  "  Annus  Mirabilis." 

II  T'Ar  5Vwf,  the  English. 
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TEcY  led  their  wiid  desires  to  \T00d5-ajBd  caves  55; 

.Ajid  thooght  that  ail  butt  savages  were  slaves, 

Thev  who*  whca  Saul*  was  dead*  without  a  biow       ^^' 

Made  fooUsk  Ishbosfaethf-the  crown  tocegp ;  /)^  . 

Who  banished  David  did  from  Hebrontt;  britig, 

.Vnd  Avith  a.  genend  shoict  pFoclaiioed  him  King. ;         6a 

rEose  \-er3r  J ews- whsr  ai  their  very  best 

Their  iinmoor  more  thaua  l«>yaity  exprcst. 

Now  ^vconde^cd  why  so  Iqh^  they  had  obeyed 

Amidoljiioiiazcii  \Thieh  thm  liaxtds  had  made ; 

Thooght  they  ra^t  ruin. him  they  cotdd  create:  65. 

rir  raelt  liim  to  that  gpkica  caif,  a  State. 

Hat  these-  \^irert  random  bolts- :  no  formed  design 

Nor  interest made  the  factiovB  crowd  to  juitt  : 

TFmb- sober  poxt  of  Isntei,  free  from  stain, 

Weil  knesr  the  value  oi  a  peaA:drul  rejgii ;  70- 

Anak  Itotkang:  Iiackward  with  a  wiisc  af&t^t 

.Satr  seams  <  It  wotmds^  dishoiKSi^t.  to  the  sigjiit« 

Oi  coBtempiatian  iif  whose  u^y  scars^ 

TFiey  cmsed  the  memory  of  civil  \var&» 

TTie  moctearaie:  sort  of  men.  thus- quali  tied,  75; 

Imdhied  the  balance  to  the  better  ^de  ; 

And  Da\'id\v  mildness  managed  it  so  well. 

The  bad  foimd  mr  occasion  to  nsbel. 

Bur  vvhen  to  ^n  our  biassed  nature  leans* 

The  carafid  Devil,  is-  still  at  hand  with  means^  iJa 

AdiA  prervidenily  pimps  for  ill  desirts^ : 

The  g^pHHL  aid  cause,,  revived*  a  plot  nequires 

PliitB-  tme  or  faifie  are  necessary  things^. 

To  cnse  up  oonummw^ths  and.  ruin  king?^ 

TThBr  iiihabitants  of  old  Jtarusalem  ^. 

WfflOK:  Jehustes  :^  the  town,  so  called,  from  tjiem*. 
Anrf  tftmis  the  native  right. 
Wat  wftear  the  chosen  people  grew  more  strong,. 
TBtt  nigfttfui  cause  at  length  became  the  wrong, ; 
Am^  egc«7  los  the  men  of  Jebus  boie».  90^ 

stdl  were  thought  G<j*ti»  enemies  the  more. 

wQiHE  wad.  weakened*,  well  or  ill  content^ 
c&By  must  to  David's  jjovenunent  : 
Im|MweiB^&ffli  ami  deprived,  of  all  comnmnd». 
Tlieir  tasEcs  (£[3u&Ied  as  diey  lost  their  land  ;  95: 

And,  what,  was  hoixier  yet  xa  tfe^  ami  blood*. 
Their  gods  fegpsoed^  iad  burnt  like  common  wood..^^-^ 

Smmi,  Oliver  CromwdL  ^  Ishbouieth^  Richarti  C-'ufttMcuL 

:  Httrmif  in  the  Second  Rnt  of '^A&salbm  and  Achitophd.**  in  ^vhich  the  rrtunt^  h  iik  M:tg><Wi 

ere  continued  widt  tiie  saoae  agpilcxdons.  means  Scodami :  ami  it  is^^  <<r  t»ea  n  'JrytieM  s. 

of  the  continuation  as  vdl  as  b?^  'Uacs.     HJere  one  wouid  espvct:  .^ivntm  :o  immu   the 
ndSy  or,  still  mwe  soitabEr;   Btrnseis.     But  Cti£k  stands  rt/r  I^m^ceis^    tt    in«  ;iK.      V 

]5  perhaps  made  to  Monk's  macdi  frrim  .Scotland  q  sSexx.  dit;  Sxsittmtinm.  t  :»  Charter  v 

mm  been  already  crowned  Kia|^  of  Sondand. 

V^imttfn,  Roman  Catholics    Tht  old  name  of  Jemsalem  in  rie  anw  jf  tiiK;  JoauMtisi'  ^wa^ 

■■;  bat  so  £ur  there  is  no  paiaBeL 


^^'^- 
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Stock,  stone,  or 
In  his  defence  hit 
As  if  he  had  beei 
The  Jewish  Rabl 
In  this  conclude  t) 
For  *twas  their  di 
To  espouse  his  cat 
From  hence  bega 
Bad  in  itself,  but 


105 


This  set  the  heatlipn  priesthood  in  a  flame. 

For  priests  of  all  leligions  are  the  S2mie. 

Of  whatsoe'er  dejpent  their  godhead  be,  100 

er  homely  pedigree, 
^rvants  are  as  bold, 
bom  of  beaten  gold. 
,*  though  their  enemies, 
honest  men  and  wise  : 
all  the  learned  think, 
by  whom  they  eat  and  drink, 
t  Plot,  the  nation's  curse, 
resented  worse. 

Raised  in  extremes, land  in  extremes  decried,  no 

With  oaths  affirmed]  with  dying  vows  denied, 

Not  weighed  or  winnowed  by  the  multitude. 

But  swallowed  in  ths  mass,  unchewed  and  crude. 

Some  truth  there  was,  but  dashed  and  brewed  with  lies 

To  please  the  fools  snd  puzzle  all  the  wise  :  115 

Succeeding  times  did  equal  folly  call 

Believing  nothing  or  jbelieving  all. 

The  Egyptian  +  rites  the  Jebiisites  embraced. 

Where  gods  were  re<  ommended  by  their  taste  ; 

Such  savoury  deities  must  needs  be  good  120 

As  J  served  at  once ,  or  worship  and  for  food. 

By  force  they  could  t  ot  introduce  these  gods. 

For  ten  to  one  in  foi"  ner  days  was  odds : 

So  fraud  was  used,  t  le  sacrificer's  trade  ; 

Fools  are  more  hard  to  conquer  than  persuade.  125 

Their  busy  teachers  mingled  with  the  Jews 

And  raked  for  converts  even  the  court  and  stews  : 

Which  Hebrew  prieas  §  the  more  unkindly  took. 

Because  the  fleece  ac  lompanies  the  flock. 

Some  thought  they  C  od*s  anointed  meant  to  slay  130 

By  guns,  invented  sir  ce  full  many  a  day  : 

Our  author  swears  it  lot ;  but  who  can  know 

How  far  the  Devil  ar  d  Jebusites  may  go  ? 

This  plot,  which  faiU  i  for  want  of  common  sense. 

Had  yet  a  deep  and  (  angerous  conseguence ;  135 

For  as,  when  raging   evers  boil  the  blood, 

The  standing  lake  so(  n  floats  into  a  flood. 

And  every  hostile  humour  which  before 

Slept  quiet  in  its  chaanels  bubbles  o*er  ; 

So  several  factions  frim  this  first  ferment  140 

ork  up  to  foam  anJ  threat  the  government, 
bme  by  their  friends,  more  by  themselves  thought  wise. 

Opposed  the  power  to  which  they  could  not  rise. 

Some  had  in  courts  been  great  and,  thrown  from  thence, 

Like  fiends  were  hardened  in  impenitence.  145 


^o 


•  The  yewuh  Rabbins,  doctors  of  the  Church  of  England. 

t  Egyptian,  French.  ^  TTie  three  following  lines  are  a  sneer  at  transubstantiation. 

X  /I «<r  in  first  edition  instead  of  oj. 

{  Hebrew  priests,  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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Some  by  thdr  Monarch's  fatal  mercy  grown 

From  pardoned  rebels  kinsmen  to  the  throne 

Were  raised  in  power  and  public  office  high  ; 

Stroi^  bands,  if  bands  ungrateful  men  could  tie. -.  {       /  k— '    / 

Of  these  the  felse  Achitophel  •  was  first,  ^\<  (J  i  J4  >^  L  '-  ^  '^^f 

A  name  to  all  succeeding  ages  curst :  i .  \ 

For  dose  designs  and  crooked  counsels  +  fit,  "^ 

Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit. 

Restless,  unfixed  in  principles  %  ^^  place. 

In  power  unpleased,  impatient  of  disgrace ;  155 

A  nery  souL  which  working  out  its  way. 

Fretted  the  pigmy  body  §  to  decay 

And  o'er-informed  the  tenement  of  clay. 

A  darii^  pilot  in  extremity. 

Pleased  with  the  danger,  when  the  waves  went  high,         160 

He  sought  the  storms  ;  but,  for  a  calm  unfit, 

steer  too  nigh  the  sands  to  boast  his  wit. 

rits  are  snre  to  madness  near  allied 
And^thin  partitions  do  their  bojundsLiliude ; 
"Tse^  wfiysKould  lie,  wftt  wealth  and  honour  blest,  165 

Refuse  his  age  the  needful  hours  of  rest  ? 
Punish  a  body  which  he  could  not  please. 
Bankrupt  of  life,  yet  prodigal  of  ease  ? 
And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  he  won 
To  that  unfeathered  two-l^ged  thing,  a  son,  1 70 

*  AckU^htl,  AndKny  Ashley  Cooper,  earl  of  Shaftesbuiy.  He  had  been  Lord  Chancellor, 
1677-3.  Verj  soon  after  he  had  been  deprived  of  the  Great  Seal,  he  was  entreated  by  the  King, 
throat  RuT^ny,  the  French  ambassador,  to  retnm  to  office,  and  great  often  were  at  the  same 
time  made  to  lum :  but  he  refused.  Dturing  the  ferment  of  die  Popish  Plot,  when  the  Privy 
CooDcil  was  re-orgamred  in  April  1679,  he  was,  by  the  King's  special  d<e»ire,  made  President  of  the 
Cooncil :  but  he  ceased  to  be  President  in  October.  EflTorts  were  a^n  made  immediately  after 
to  mdnoe  him  to  retnm  to  office,  and  the  Treasury  was  proposed  to  him  :  but  he  refused.  (Henrr 
Sidney's  Diary,  toL  L  pp.  i8x.  s)  Hien  followed  his  presenting  die  Duke  of  York  as  a  Popish 
his  promotion  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  his  advocacy  of  the  Duke  of  Moomoudi's 
to  legitimacy.     After  the  short  session  of  die  parliament  at  Oxford  in  t68x,  he 


apprehended  at  his  hoose  in  London,  July  2,  on  a  diarge  of  hirii  treason  and  sent  to  the  Tower : 
au  Ids  papers  were  seized ;  his  trial  was  not  brought  on  till  November,  when  the  Grand  J«ry 


threw  out  the  bill,  November  24,  a  few  days  after  the  publication  of  this  poem. 

f  Cetnuel  in  first  edition  instead  of  amttsels. 

t  Primcipie  in  first  edition  instead  oSfrimctfUs. 

}  Shaftesbury's  small  person  was  similarly,  but  less  poetically,  referred  to  in  the  "  Essay  on 
Satire,''  by  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave  (Duke  of  Bndcinghamshire),  which  has  been  ascribed  to  Dryden, 
and  windi  may  have  received  toudies  from  Dryden's  pen : 

*'  As  by  our  litde  Machiavel  we  find. 
That  nimblest  creature  of  the  busy  kind  ; 
His  I^s  are  crippled,  and  his  body  shakes. 
Yet  his  bold  mind  that  all  this  busde  makes 
No  pity  of  its  poor  companion  takes. 
What  gravity  can  hold  from  laughing  out 
To  see  that  fug  his  feeble  limbs  about? 
Like  hounds  ill-coupled,  Jowler  is  so  strong 
He  jades  poor  Trip  and  drags  him  all  along. 
*Tis  such  a  cruelty  as  ne'er  was  known 
To  use  a  body  thus,  though  'tis  one*s  own." 

Tht  "  CMay  00  Satke**  was  circulated  in  manuscript  in  167^     This  extract  is  taken  from  the 
*  editioa  in  the  "  Works"  of  Mulgrave,  which  differs  consMierably  from  tne  first  publication, 
— by  the  editors  who  have  printed  diis  pifioe  in  Dryden's  works. 
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Got,  while  his  soul  did  huddled  notions  try, 

And  bom  a  shapeless  lump,  like  anarchy.* 

In  friendship  false,  implacable  in  hate, 

Resolved  to  ruin  or  to  rule  the  state  ; 

To  compass  this  the  triple  bond  he  broke,  175 

The  pillars  of  the  public  safety  shook. 

And  fitted  Israel  for  a  foreign  voke  ;f 

Then,  seized  with  fear,  yet  still  affecting  fame, 

Usurped  it  a  patriot's  all-atoning  name. 

So  easy  still  it  proves  in  factious  times  §  180 

With  public  zeal  to  cancel  private  crimes. 

*  Lord  Shaftesbury's  son  and  successor  was  a  man  of  no  ability  and  of  insignificant  character. 
Nothing  can  excuse  uiis  savage  attack  on  Shaftesbury  through  his  son's  weakness.  The  son  was 
bom  in  165a  ;  his  mother,  Shaftesbury's  second  wife,  was  of  a  loyal  stock,  daughter  of  an  Earl  of 
Exeter.  Shaftesbury,  though  married  three  times,  had  only  two  children,  sons,  Doth  by  his  second 
wife,  Lady  Frances  Cecil ;  one  of  them  died  in  infancy.  Dryden  has  appropriated  for  vilification 
the  humorous  definition  of  man,  ascribed  to  Plato,  li&ov  hutovv  Swrepov.  (Diogen.  Laert  Vit. 
Philosoph.  vi.  40,  in  Life  of  Diogenes.)  ShaftesDurv's  son,  so  contemptuously  described  by 
Dryden,  was  father  of  a  man  of  great  ability,  the  third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  author  of  the 
"  Characteristics,"  who,  in  that  work,  has  ridiculed  some  of  Dnrden's  faults  and  foibles.  It  was 
not  in  human  nature  that  he  should  admire  the  insulting  libeller  of  his  fother  and  erandfather. 
Dryden's  attacks  on  the  grandfather  are  not  confined  to  "Absalom  and  Achitophel  and  "The 
Medal."  In  one  of  the  scenes  of  "Albion  and  Albanius,"  produced  on  the  staee  in  1685,  after 
Shaftesbury's  death,  his  bodily  infirmities  were  disgracefully  caricatured.  "  On  the  front  of  the 
pedestal  is  drawn  a  man  with  a  long,  lean,  pale  face,  with  fiends'  wings,  and  snakes  twisted  round 
his  body ;  he  is  accompanied  by  .several  fanatical  rebellious  heads,  who  suck  poison  from  him, 
which  runs  out  of  a  tap  in  his  side."  This  was  the  lately  deceased  Shaftesbury,  who  had  had  for 
many  years  an  issue  for  relief  of  an  internal  abscess  caused  by  a  fall  when  he  was  in  Holland,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Restoration,  as  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Parliament  to  compliment  the 
King.     It  is  sad  to  see  Dryden  s  powers  of  mind  so  degraded  by  rancour  or  subserviency. 

t  rhis  was  the  alliance  with  France  of  1670  for  war  with  Holland,  destroying  the  policy  of  the 
triple  alliance  of  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden  of  1667,  which  was  directed  against  France. 
The  leading  ministers  in  1670  were  Clifford,  Arlineton,  Buckingham,  Shaftesbury  (then  Lord 
Ashley),  and  Lauderdale ;  the  five  whose  names  made  "Cabal."  It  is  now  known  that  Shaftes- 
bury and  Buckingham  were  not  in  the  King's  and  the  three  others'  secrets :  Buckingham  because 
they  would  not  trust  him,  and  Shaftesbury  Mcause  they  feared  him.  Shaftesbury  never  knew  of 
the  secret  treaty  with  France  of  June  1670.  Dryden,  however,  as  a  contemporary,  would  not 
have  known  the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet,  and  he  fudged  by  appearances.  But  what  is  to  be  thought 
of  this  charge  being  fulminated  asainst  Shaftesbury  by  Dryaen,  who  in  his  "  Amboyna"  had  done 
his  utmost  at  the  same  time  to  inflame  his  countrymen  against  the  Dutch,  and  had  dedicated  that 
play  to  Lord  Clifford,  in  1673,  with  unmeasured  prai.se  of  his  wisdom  and  patriotism  ?  In  the 
Epilogue  of  "  Amboyna "  he  had  pronounced  the  French  alliance  against  Holland  necessary  and 
beneficial : 

**  Yet  is  their  empire  no  true  growth,  but  humour, 
And  only  two  kings'  touch  can  cure  the  tumour." 


"  All  loyal  English  will,  like  him,  conclude. 
Let  Caesar  live,  and  Carthage  be  subdued." 

Dryden's  flagrant  inconsistencies  are  very  many,  and  neither  his  blame  nor  his  praise  has  neces- 
sarily any  value. 

X  Assumed  in  first  edition  instead  of  usurped. 

\  The  twelve  lines  180-191  were  added  in  the  second  edition.  A  very  absurd  story  has  been  put 
forward,  that  Shaftesbury,  immediately  after  the  appearance  of  "Absalom  and  Achitophel," 
showed  his  magnanimity  by  ^ving  Dryden  a  nomination  for  one  of  his  sons  to  Charter-house 
School,  and  that  Dryden  requited  the  magnanimous  gift  with  the  praise  at  the  end  of  these  addi- 
tional lines.  The  stonr  was  first  published  in  Kippis's  "  Biogiaphia  Britannica,"  and  was  given  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Martyn,  then  engaged  in  preparing  a  Life  of  Shaftesbury  from  the  family- 

Eapers.  Mr.  Martyn's  Life  was  published  long  after,  and  contains  the  same  story.   (Life  of  Shaftes- 
ury,  edited  by  G.  Wingrovp  Cooke,    i.   19.)     Mr.  Martyn's  Life  contains  many  absurd  and 
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How  safe  is  treason  and  how  sacred  ill, 

Where  none  can  sin  against  the  people's  will, 

Where  crowds  can  wink  and  no  offence  be  known, 

Since  in  another's  guilt  they  find  their  own  I  185 

Yet  fame  deserved  no  enemy  can  grudge  ; 

The  statesman  we  abhor,  but  praise  the  judge. 

In  Israel's  courts  ne'er  sat  an  Abbethdin  * 

With  more  discerning  eyes  or  hands  more  clean, 

Unbribed,  unsought,  the  wretched  to  redress,  190 

Swift  of  despatch  and  easy  of  access. 

Oh  !  had  he  been  content  to  serve  the  crown 

With  virtues  only  proper  to  the  gown. 

Or  had  the  rankness  of  the  soil  been  freed 

From  cockle  that  oppressed  the  noble  seed,  195 

David  for  him  his  tuneful  harp  had  strung 

And  Heaven  had  wanted  one  immortal  song.t 

But  wild  ambition  loves  to  slide,  not  stand, 

And  Fortune's  ice  prefers  to  Virtue's  land.  J 

Achitophel,  grown  weary  to  possess  200 

A  lawful  fame  and  lazy  happiness. 

Disdained  the  golden  fruit  to  gather  free 

And  lent  the  crowd  his  arm  to  shake  the  tree. 

Now,  manifest  of  crimes  §  contrived  long  since. 

He  stood  at  bold  defiance  with  his  Prince,  205 

impossible  stories  ;  and  this  is  one  of  them.  Malone  took  great  pains  to  refute  the  story.  A  son 
of  Drydcn  was  admitted  to  the  school  in  February  1683,  nominated  by  the  King.  The  first 
edition  of  "Absalom  and  Achitophel"  appeared  in  November,  and  the  second  in  December,  1681. 
But  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  was  impossible  for  Shaftesbury,  with  the  slightest  self-respect,  to 
offer  a  favour  to  Dryden  after  so  truculent  an  attack  ;  and  in  a  few  months  Dryden  a^ain  attacked 
Shaftesbury  savagely  in  "The  Medal."  It  is  not  easy  to  suppose  Dryden  so  base  as  his  subsequent 
attacks  on  Shaftesbury  would  prove  him,if  he  had  received  this  favour.  Lord  Campbell  has  argued 
for  the  probability  of  this  absurd  story,  (Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors,  iv.  175,  ed.  1857.) 
Lord  Campbell  is  right  in  considering  Dryden's  praise  of  little  value  ;  but  it  need  not  have  been 
bought  In  the  interval  between  the  two  editions,  the  grand  jury  of  London  threw  out  the  bill  of 
high  treason  against  Shafte.sbury,  and  in  his  hour  of  triumph  Dryden  may  have  felt  some  dis- 
position to  conciliate  one,  on  whom  he  had  trampled  without  remorse  when  in  prison  and  apparently 
utteriy  fallen. 

•  TTic  Abbethdin  (so  spelt  by  Dryden,  not  Abetkdin,  as  has  been  printed  in  all  late  editions)  was 
president  of  the  Jewish  judicature,  literally  father  [ab)  of  the  house  of  judgment  (beth-din). 

t  This  arrofi^t  boast,  which  has  been  justified,  could  only  have  been  made  in  an  anonymous 
publication.  There  is  a  similar  boast  in  the  lines  contributed  by  Dryden  to  Tate's  continuation  of 
this  poem,  line  410 : 

**  Who  by  my  Muse  to  all  succeeding  times 
Shall  live,  m  spite  of  their  own  dogrel  rhymes." 

IVani  is  used  in  a  simple  sense  no  longer  current,  to  be  without: 

"  Friend  of  my  life,  which  did  not  you  prolong; 
The  world  had  wanted  many  an  idle  song." 

Pope,  Prologue  to  Satires,  27. 

X  Lord  Macaulay  has  traced  these  two  lines  to  their  probable  origin  in  some  verses  in  Knolles's 
••  History  of  the  Turks  :  ** 

"  Greatness  on  goodness  loves  to  slide,  not  stand. 
And  leaves  for  Fortune's  ice  Virtue's  firm  land." 

Macaulav's  Essay  on  Sir  William  Temple. 

I  Manijest  of  crimes  is  a  Latinism:  "  Manifestus  tanti  sceleris  '  (Sallust,  Jugurtha,  39).  I'he 
same  idiom  occurs  again  in  Dryden  : 

"Calisto  there  stood  manifest  of  shame." 

Palamon  and  Arcite,  book  i,  I  623. 

H 
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Held  up  the  buckler  of  the  people's  cause 
Against  the  crown,  and  skulked  behind  the  laws. 
The  wished  occasion  of  the  Plot  he  takes ; 
Some  circumstances  finds,  but  more  he  makes  ;* 
By  buzzing  emissaries  fills  the  ears  210 

Of  listening  crowds  with  jealousies  and  fears 
Of  arbitrary  counsels  brought  to  light, 
And  proves  the  King  himself  a  Jebusite.t 
Weak  arguments  !  which  yet  he  knew  full  well 
Were  strong  with  people  easy  to  rebel.  215 

For  governed  by  the  moon,  the  giddy  Jews 
Tread  the  same  track  when  she  the  prime  renews  : 
And  once  in  twenty  years  their  scribes  record, 
natural  instinct  they  change  their  lord.t 
thitophel  still  wants  a  chief,  and  none  220 

as  found  so  fit  as  warlike  Absalon. 
Not  that  he  wished  his  greatness  to  create, 
For  politicians  neither  love  nor  hate  : 
But,  for  he  knew  his  title  not  allowed 
Would  keep  him  still  depending  on  the  crowd,  225 

•  The  charge  against  Shaftesbury  of  helping  to  invent  the  Plot  is  totally  without  proof  and 
against  all  probabifity ;  yet  it  is  one  of  the  calumnies,  engendered  by  the  fury  of  political  con- 
tention, which  have  clung  to  his  name ;  and  Dryden's  splendid  but  little  scrupulous  satire  has 
materially  contributed  to  perpetuate  injustice,  Shaftesbury  entirely  believed  in  the  Plot,  as  did 
others  of  calmer  temperament  whose  goodness  is  unquestioned,  and  he  prosecuted  the  discoveries 
with  all  the  ardour  of  his  vehement  nature.  He  had  his  faults,  but  he  was  not  a  fiend,  or  base. 
Among  those  who  were  associated  with  him  in  ail  his  inquiries,  and  who  shared  in  his  thorough 
belief,  were  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  Lord  Russell.  In  the  paper  which  Lord  Russell  delivered  to 
the  sheriAs  on  the  scaAbld  were  these  words;  "As  for  the  share  I  had  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
Popish  Plot,  I  take  God  to  witness  that  I  proceeded  in  it  in  the  sincerity  of  my  heart,  being  then 
really  convinced,  as  I  am  still,  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  against  the  King,  the  nation,  and  the 
Protestant  religion  ;  and  I  likewise  profess  that  I  never  knew  anything  either  directly  or  indirectly 
of  any  practice  with  the  witnesses ;  which  I  looked  upon  as  so  horrid  a  thing  that  I  could  never 
have  endured  it"  Bishop  Burnet,  who  disliked  Shaftesbury,  and  who  blames  him  for  his  vehement 
support  of  the  evidence  in  the  Plot,  acquits  him  of  all  share  in  the  invention.  (History  of  Own 
Time,  i.  438.) 

+  That  Charles  IL  had  privately  declared  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  in  1669,  to  a  few  trusted 
councillors,  and  had  shortly  after  made  secret  engagements  with  Louis  XiV.  for  establishing  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  in  England,  are  now  known  facts  beyond  dispute.  Extracts  from  des- 
patches in  the  Archives  of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  published  by  M.  Mignet  in  his  work  on  the 
Negotiations  relative  to  the  Spanish  succession,  have  made  a  considerable  addition  to  the  know- 
ledge on  this  subject  furnished  by  Dairy mple  and  Macpherson.  A  recent  publication  by  Father 
Boero  from  the  Archives  of  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Rome  shows  that  Charles  authorized  proposals 
to  the  Pope  for  reconciling  himself  and  England  to  Rome  as  early  as  1662.  Sec  an  interesting 
article  in  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine,"  January  1866.  To  "prove  the  king  a  Jebusite"  was 
therefore  no  calumnious  invention  of  .Shaftesbury. 

J  The  accent  is  on  the  last  syllable  of  instiitct,  as  again  in  line  535,  and  always  with  Dryden  and 
his  contemporaries.    So  in  "  Hudibras :" 

"  To  whom  our  knight  by  just  instinct 
Of  wit  and  temper  was  so  linked," 

Part  I,  canto  i,  1,  232, 

This  note  is  not  unnecessary,  as  in  a  recent  edition  Mr.  R.  Bell  proposed  to  alter  this  line  into 

"  How  they,  by  natural  instinct,  change  their  lord," 

in  order,  as  he  says,  to  "redeem  the  metre."  The  same  editor  has  silently  altered  a  line  in  another 
poem,  wheie  triumph  occurs  wUh  the  accent,  as  throughout  Dryden,  on  the  last  .syllable,  to  make 
It  suit  modern  pronunciation  (!l.ie  13  of  Poem  to  Lady  Castlemaine).  And  see  the  note  on  the 
word  commerce  in  sUnza  158  of  "Annus  Mirabilis." 
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That  kingly  power,  thus  ebbing  out,  might  be 
Drawn  to  the  dregs  of  a  democracy.* 
Him  he  attempts  with  studied  arts  to  please 
And  sheds  his  venom  in  such  words  as  these  : 

**  Auspicious  prince,  at  whose  nativity  230 

*'  Some  royal  planet  ruled  the  southern  sky, 
"  Thy  longing  country's  darling  and  desire, 
"Their  cloudy  pillar  and  their  guardian  fire, 
* '  Their  second  Moses,  whose  extended  wand 
*'  Dividest  the  seas  and  shows  the  promised  land,  ^35 

"  Whose  dawning  day  in  every  distant  age 
**  Has  exercised  the  sacred  prophet's  rage, 
* '  The  people's  prayer,  the  glad  diviner's  theme, 
"  The  young  men's  vision  and  the  old  men's  dream, 
"Thee  Saviour,  thee  the  nation's  vows  confess,  240 

"  And  never  satisfied  with  seeing  bless  : 
"Swift  unbespoken  pomps  thy  steps  proclaim, 

*  •  And  stammering  babes  are  taught  to  lisp  thy  name. 
"  How  long  wilt  thou  the  general  joy  detain, 

"  Starve  and  defraud  the  people  of  thy  reign  ?  245 

"Content  ingloriously  to  pass  thy  days, 

"  Like  one  of  virtue's  fools  that  feeds  on  praise  ; 

"Till  thy  fresh  glories,  which  now  shine  so  bright, 

"  Grow  stale  and  tarnish  with  our  daily  sight. 

*  *  Believe  me,  royal  youth,  thy  fruit  must  be  250 
Or  gathered  ripe,  or  rot  upon  the  tree, 
^"eaven  has  to  all  allotted,  soon  or  la! 

"  Some  lucky  revolution  of  their  fate  : 

"  Whose  motions  if  we  watch  and  guide  with  skill. 


(For  human  good  c 


epends  on  human  will,)  255 


"  Our  fortune  rolls  a:    from  a  smooth  descent 

"  And  from  the  first  mpression  takes  the  bent ; 

"But,  if  unseized,  sle  glides  away  like  wind 

"  And  leaves  repenti  ig  folly  far  behind. 

"  Now,  now  she  medts  you  with  a  glorious  prize  260 

"And  spreads  her  lo:ks  before  her  as  she  flies. 

"  Had  thus  old  Davii,  from  whose  loins  you  spring, 

"  Not  dared,  when  Iffortune  called  him  to  be  Kin^ 

"  At  Gath:}:  an  exile  jhe  might  still  remain, 

"  And  Heaven's  anointing  oil  had  been  in  vain.  265 

"  Let  his  successful  Jouth  your  hopes  engage, 

"  But  shun  the  example  of  declining  age. 

"Behold  him  setting'in  his  western  skies, 

"  The  shadows  lengthening  as  the  vapours  rise  ; 

"  He  is  not  now,  as  when,  on  Jordan's  sand,§  270 

"  The  joyful  people  tjironged  to  see  him  land, 

"  Covering  the  beach  and  blackening  all  the  strand, 

*  This  alliterative  line  is  reproduced  in  "  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,"  book  ii.  i.  211. 

f  Shuts  up  in  first  edition  instead  of  divides. 

X  Gath,  Brussels. 

I  Jordan  represents  the  English  seas :  in  line  ?2z,  "  Jordan's  flood "  is  the  Irish  Channel. 
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•'But  like  the  Prince  of  ^ngels,  from  his  height 

"Comes  tumbling  down\Ard  with  diminished  light ; 

"  Betrayed  by  one  poor  Plot  to  public  scorn,  27$ 

"  (Our  only  blessing  since  his  curst  return,) 

**  Those  heaps  of  people,  J  which  one  sheaf  did  bind, 

*'  Blown  off  and  scattered  by  a  puff  of  wind. 

"  What  strength  can  he  to  your  designs  oppose, 

**  Naked  of  friends,*  andl  round  beset  with  foes  ?  280 

**  If  Pharaoh's  t  doubtful]  succour  he  should  use, 

**  A  foreign  aid  would  nMDre  incense  the  Jews  ; 

**  Proud  Egypt  would  diisembled  friendship  bring, 

**  Foment  the  war,  but  not  support  the  King  : 

"  Nor  would  the  royal  party  e'er  unite  285 

*'  With  Pharaoh's  arms  Ito  assist  the  Jebusite  ; 

"  Or,  if  they  should,  their  interest  soon  would  break 

**  And  with  such  odious!  aid  make  David  weak. 

**  All  sorts  of  men,  by  my  successful  arts 

**  Abhorring  kings,  estrange  their  altered  hearts  290 

**  From  David's  rule  :  And  'tis  the  general  cry, 

"Religion,  commonwealth,  and  liberty. 

**  If  you,  as  champion  pf  the  public  good, 

"  Add  to  their  arms  a  chief  of  royal  blood, 

**  What  may  not  Israeli  hope,  and  what  applause  295 

**  Might  such  a  general  gain  by  such  a  cause  ? 

*'  Not  barren  praise  alone,  that  gaudy  flower, 

**  Fair  only  to  the  sigqt,  but  solid  power  ; 

*'  And  nobler  is  a  limfted  command, 

**  Given  by  the  love  o("  all  your  native  land,  300 

"  Than  a  successive  title,  long  and  dark, 

"Drawn  from  the  moiildy  rolls  of  Noah's  ark." 

What  cannot  praise!  effect  in  mighty  minds, 
When  flattery  soothesj  and  when  ambition  blinds  ? 
Desire  of  power,  on  4arth  a  vicious  weed,  305 

Yet  sprung  from  highj  is  of  celestial  seed ; 
In  God  'tis  glory,  and,'  when  men  aspire, 

is  but  a  spark  too  itiuch  of  heavenly  fire. 

he  ambitious  youth,  too  covetous  of  fame. 
Too  full  of  angel's  metal  in  his  frame,  310 

Unwarily  was  led  from  virtue's  ways. 
Made  drunk  with  honour  and  debauched  with  praise. 
Half  loth  and  half  consenting  to  the  ill, 
For  loyal  blood  within  him  struggled  still, 
He  thus  replied  :  "  And  what  pretence  have  I  315 

"To  take  up  arms  for  public  liberty? 
"  My  father  governs  with  unquestioned  right, 
"Tiie  faith's  defender  and  mankind's  delight,  J 
"Good,  gracious,  just,  observant  of  the  laws  ; 
"  And  Heaven  by  wonders  has  espoused  his  cause.  320 

*  Naked  of  \%  a  GaUicism.     Dr>'den  uses  dry  similarly  in  his  play  "Amphitryon,"  act  3,  sc.  i 

dry  of  those  embraces."     See  note  on  thick  of,  in  Stanzas  on  Oliver  Cromwell,  14. 

+  Pharaoh,  Louis  XIV.  king  of  France  (Egypt). 

X  **  Amor  atque  deliciae  generis  humani,"  said  of  the  Emperor  Titus  by  Suetonius,  chap.  i. 
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**  Whom  has  he  wronged  in  all  his  peaceful  reign  ? 

**  Who  sues  for  justice  lo  his  throne  in  vain  ? 

**  What  millions  has  he  pardoned  of  his  foes 

**  Whom  just  revenge  did  to  his  wrath  expose  - 

*'  Mild,  easy,  humble,  studious  of  our  good,  325 

**  Inclined  to  mercy  and  averse  from  blood. 

*'  If  mildness  ill  with  stubborn  Israel  suit, 

"His  crime  is  God's  beloved  attribute. 

*'  What  could  he  gain  his  people  to  betray 

*'  Or  change  his  right  for  arbitrary  sway  ?  330 

*'  Let  haughty  Pharaoh  curse  with  such  a  reign 

*'  His  fruitful  Nile,  and  yoke  a  servile  train. 

*'  If  David's  rule  Jerusalem  displease, 

*'  The  dog-star  heats  their  brains  to  this  disease. 

*'  Why  then  should  I,  encouraging  the  bad,  335 

**  Turn  rebel  and  run  popularly  mad  ? 

**  Were  he  a  tyrant,  who  by  lawless  might 

**  Oppressed  the  Jews  and  raised  the  Jebusite, 

**  Well  might  I  mourn  ;  but  nature's  holy  bancU 

**  Would  curb  my  spirits  and  restrain  my  hands  ;  340 

*'  The  people  might  assert  their  liberty, 

**  But  what  was  right  in  them  were  crime  in  me. 

*'  His  favour  leaves  me  nothing  to  require, 

*  *  Prevents  my  wishes  and  outruns  desire  ; 

*'  What  more  can  I  expect  while  David  lives  ?  345 

*'  All  but  his  kingly  diadem  he  gives  : 

*'  And  that" — But  there  he  paused,  then  sighing  said, 

*'  Is  justly  destined  for  a  worthier  head  ; 

**  For  when  my  father  from  his  toils  shall  rest 

*'  And  late  augment  the  number  of  the  blest,  350 

* '  His  lawful  issue  shall  the  throne  ascend, 

**  Or  the  collateral  line,  where  that  shall  end. 

"  His  brother,  though  oppressed  with  vulgar  spite, 

"  Vet  dauntless  and  secure  of  native  right, 

**  Of  every  royal  virtue  stands  possest,  ,  355 

'*  Still  dear  to  all  the  bravest  and  the  best. 

"  His  courage  foes,  his  friends  his  truth  proclaim, 

'*  His  loyalty  the  King,  the  world  his  fame. 

**  His  mercy  even  the  offending  crowd  will  find, 

"  For  sure  he  comes  of  a  forgiving  kind.*  360 


*  The  Duke  of  York's  character  is  thus  drawn  by  Dryden  in  "  The  Duke  of  Guise  '  (act  5,  sc.  i/, 
the  King  of  France  praising  his  "brother  of  Navarre"  to  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons  : 

**  I  know  my  brother's  nature ;  'tis  sincere, 

Above  deceit,  no  crookedness  of  thought : 

Says  what  he  means,  and  what  he  says  performs ; 

Brave,  but  not  rash ;  successful,  but  not  proud  ; 

So  much  acknowledg[ing  that  he's  uneasy 

Till  every  petty  service  be  o'erpaid. 
Archb.  Some  say  revengeful. 
King.  Some  then  libel  him : 

But  that's  what  both  of  us  have  learnt  to  bear ; 

He  can  forgive,  but  you  disdain  forgiveness." 

The  play  of  "The  Duke  of  Guise"  was  first  acted  in  December  1682. 
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**  Why  should  I  then  repine  at  Heaven's  decree 

*  *  Which  gives  me  no  pretence  to  royalty  ? 
"Yet  oh  that  Fate,  propitiously  inclined, 

**  Had  raised  my  birth  or  had  debased  my  mind, 

**  To  my  large  soul  not  all  her  treasure  lent,  365 

'  *  And  then  betrayed  it  to  a  mean  descent ! 

**  I  find,  I  find  my  mounting  spirits  bold, 

"  And  David's  part  disdains  my  mother's  mould. 

'*  Why  am  I  scanted  by  a  niggard  birth  ? 

**  My  soul  disclaims  the  kindred  of  her  earth  370 

"  And,  made  for  empire,  whispers  me  within, 

**  Desire  of  greatness  is  a  god-like  sin."* 

Him  staggering  so  when  Hell's  dire  agent  found. 
While  fainting  virtue  scarce  maintained  her  ground, 
He  pours  fresh  forces  in,  and  thus  replies  :  375 

**  The  eternal  God,  supremely  good  and  wise, 
"  Imparts  not  these  prodigious  gifts  in  vain. 
**  What  wonders  are  reserved  to  bless  your  reign  ! 
**  Against  your  will  your  arguments  have  shown, 
'*  Such  virtue's  only  given  to  guide  a  throne.  380 

*  *  Not  that  your  father's  mildness  I  contemn, 
**  But  manly  force  becomes  the  diadem. 

*'  'Tis  true  he  grants  the  people  all  they  crave, 

**  And  more  perhaps  than  subjects  ought  to  have  : 

"  For  lavish  grants  suppose  a  monarch  tame  385 

"And  more  his  goodness  than  his  wit  proclaim. 

**  But  when  should  people  strive  their  bonds  to  break, 

'*  If  not  when  kings  are  negligent  or  weak? 

**  Let  him  give  on  till  he  can  give  no  more, 

**  The  thrifty  Sanhedrin  f  shall  keep  him  poor ;  390 

**  And  every  shekel  which  he  can  receive 

**  Shall  cost  a  limb  of  his  prerogative. 

"To  ply  him  with  new  plots  shall  be  my  care, 

*  *  Or  plunge  him  deep  in  some  expensive  war  ; 

"  Which  when  his  treasure  can  no  more  supply,  395 

**  He  must  with  the  remains  of  kingship  buy. 

"  His  faithful  friends  our  jealousies  and  fears 

"  Call  Jebusites  and  Pharaoh's  pensioners, 

"  Whom  when  our  fury  from  his  aid  has  torn, 

"  He  shall  be  naked  left  to  public  scorn.  400 

**  The  next  successor,  whom  I  fear  and  hate, 

' '  My  arts  have  made  obnoxious  to  the  State, 


*  Compare  another  passage  of  Dryden  : 

**  Ambitious  fools  we  are,  ^^ 

And  yet  ambition  is  a  god-like  fault ! 
Or  rather  'tis  no  fault  in  souls  bom  great, 
Who  dare  extend  their  glory  by  their  deeds." 

King  Arthur y  act  i,  sc.  2. 

t  The  Sanhedrin,  the  Parliament. 
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Turned  all  his  virtues  to  his  overthrow, 

And  gained  our  elders  to  ])ronouncc  a  foe. 

His  right  for  sums  of  necessary  gold  405 

Shall  first  be  pawned,  and  afterwards  l)c  Holil  \ 

Till  time  shall  ever-wanting  David  draw 

To  pass  your  doubtful  title  into  law. 

If  not,  the  people  have  a  right  Huj)rcn)c 

To  make  their  kings,  for  kings  arc  made  for  \\w\\\,         410 

All  empire  is  no  more  than  power  in  trunt, 

Which,  when  resumed,  can  be  no  longer  junt. 

Succession,  for  the  general  go<Kl  denigned, 

In  its  own  wrong  a  nation  cannot  l>ind  : 

If  altering  that  the  people  can  relieve,  4  f  5 

Better  one  suffer  than  a  nation*  grieve. 

The  Jews  well  know  their  power  :  ere  Saul  \\\ey  KhufAi 

God  was  their  King,  and  Gtjd  they  dur>»t  (\^Hmi\ 

Urge  now  your  piety,  your  filial  name, 

A  father's  right  and  fear  of  future  fame,  i^fAi 

The  public  good,  that  universal  call. 

To  which  even  Htsiven  mbmitted,  sm%werh  alL 

Xor  let  his  love  enchant  your  ^tfucnnx^  mttA  j 

'Tis  Nature's  trick  to  propagate  her  ki»i/J, 

Our  fcaid  begetten,  who  wr/uM  never  die,  42^ 

Love  but  themaehrti  in  their  po%tenty. 

Or  kt  his  kiiidiiess  1:^  the  efftci%  )^  tried 

Or  kt  him  lay  his  vain  pretenice  a*i^, 

God  said.  He  loved  ycAir  lather  ;  tfxiUi  He  ^/f'm'4 

A  better  prxA  than  to  znfAtO.  him  Kifig  *  ^y^ 

It  sarehr  ihf^/wtd.  He  If/ttd  the  »]>e(4>er4  weJI 

Wbio  gXTf:  vj  has  a  flock  a»  IvaeL 

Wooiid  Lnrvi  hart:  rom.  ibfrn^  Jm  4saiai^  v^  f 

T^  2se:  lasaze*  be  Thtfsa  to  aHesdUe  ti^t  ':r'/mu  Z 

T^  2±*r  Gk-jc  t  vwit  itfstn  v^  dL«a^  Ju>*  Wr.^ 

Tj  j-jl  a  ^t!^2i.tT  'jf  -jarrea.  iaarS, 

Or  vjEbt.  -21Z!  VL':^jr^  ':jkZxuz  ii  jofir  ;*i»e,  44^/ 

TiCL  die:  Tf-rr  Jis:r-  i  proi^Jt  Jie^^se  3Wi*t;  i».«^;, 
Ai*2ft-i  Vxici  "jiL  T-A  »j::3-  'i*a>>»»  e>*a^ 


'^€r0^.  ^y.'rtbim'*T^     y^tr^ij'U**-^^  -*   » 


*  i-KC  -a  23.  wtrasKirfA   v.  -iiv  ^raara  w.»gK  vr-     «*^-r?'  V«<f  -   .t^-  -^j-'. 


-sr*  -: 


'rsr  •j'*< 
a  "Ste  ^-'ivsr:  -reSflfaiaM.    srSw^skiF   V-s*='-       ^^"/i    *»5«»     '  >«6***'  V*^     -."w^ 
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Though  now  his  mighty  soul  its  grief  contains,  445 

He  meditates  revenge  who  least  complains  ; 

And  like  a  lion,  slumbering  in  the  way 

Or  sleep  dissembling,  while  he  waits  his  prey,* 

His  fearless  foes  within  his  distance  draws, 

Constrains  his  roaring  and  contracts  his  paws,  450 

Till  at  the  last,  his  time  for  fury  found. 

He  shoots  with  sudden  vengeance  from  the  ground. 

The  prostrate  vulgar  passes  o'er  and  spares, 

But  with  a  lordly  rage  his  hunters  tears ; 

Your  case  no  tame  expedients  will  afford,  455 

Resolve  on  death  or  conquest  by  the  sword, 

Which  for  no  less  a  stake  than  life  you  draw. 

And  self-defence  is  Nature's  eldest  law. 

Leave  the  warm  people  no  considering  time. 

For  then  rebellion  may  be  thought  a  crime.  460 

Prevail  yourself  of  what  occasion  gives,  + 

But  try  your  title  while  your  father  lives  ; 

And,  that  your  arms  may  have  a  fair  pretence. 

Proclaim  you  take  them  in  the  King's  defence ; 

Whose  sacred  life  each  minute  would  expose  465 

To  plots  from  seeming  friends  and  secret  foes. 

And  who  can  sound  the  depth  of  David's  soul  ? 

Perhaps  his  fear  his  kindness  may  control ; 

He  fears  his  brother,  though  he  loves  his  son. 

For  plighted  vows  too  late  to  be  undone.  470 

If  so,  by  force  he  wishes  to  be  gained. 

Like  women's  lechery  to  seem  constrained. 

Doubt  not :  but,  when  he  most  affects  the  frown. 

Commit  a  pleasing  rape  upon  the  crown. 

Secure  his  person  to  secure  your  cause  :  475 

They,  who  possess  the  Prince,  possess  the  laws. " 

He  said,  and  this  advice  above  the  rest 
With  Absalom's  mild  nature  suited  best  ; 
Unblamed  of  life  +  (ambition  set  aside), 

tt  stained  with  cruelty  nor  puffed  with  pride,  480 

w  happy  had  he  been,  if  Destiny 
d  higher  placed  his  birth  or  not  so  high  ! 
;  kingly  virtues  might  have  claimed  a  throne 
And  blessed  all  other  countries  but  his  own ; 
But  charming  greatness  since  so  few  refuse,  48$ 

'Tis  juster  to  lament  him  than  accuse. 

•  This  simile  reappears  in  *'  Sigismunda  and  Guiscardo"  (line  241)  in  describing  Tancred's  fury  : 

"  For  malice  and  revenge  had  put  him  on  his  guard  : 
So,  like  a  lion  that  unheeded  lay, 
Dissembling  sleep  and  watchful  to  betray, 
With  inward  rage  he  Meditates  his  prey. 

t  Prevail^  Dryden's  word,  is  here  restored ;  avail  was  substituted  by  Derrick,  and  has  been 
printed  by  all  editors  who  have  followed  him.     See  note  in  p.  39. 

X  Unblamed  of  life:  a  frequent  Latinism  with  Dryden,  as  *';turbulent  of  wit"  in  line  153  ' 
"  swift  of  despatch,"  line  191. 
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Strong  were  his  hopes  a  rival  to  remove, 

With  blandishments  to  gain  the  public  love, 

To  head  the  faction  while  their  zeal  was  hot, 

And  popularly  prosecute  the  plot.  ^90 

To  further  this,  Achitophel  unites 

The  malcontents  of  all  the  Israelites, 

Whose  differing  parties  he  could  wisely  join 

For  several  ends  to  serve  the  same  design ; 

The  best,  (and  of  the  princes  some  were  such,)  495 

Who  thought  the  power  of  monarchy  too  much  ; 

Mistaken  men  and  patriots  in  their  hearts, 

Not  wicked,  but  seduced  by  impious  arts  ; 

By  these  the  springs  of  property  were  bent 

And  wound  so  high  they  cracked  the  government.  5c o 

The  next  for  interest  sought  to  embroil  the  state 

To  sell  their  duty  at  a  dearer  rate. 

And  make  their  Jewish  markets  of  the  throne  ; 

Pretending  public  good  to  serve  their  own. 

Others  thought  kings  an  useless  heavy  load,  505 

Who  cost  too  much  and  did  too  little  good. 

These  were  for  laying  honest  David  by 

On  principles  of  pure  good  husbandry. 

With  them  joined  all  the  haranguers  of  the  throng 

That  thought  to  get  preferment  by  the  tongue.  510 

Who  follow  next  a  double  danger  bring. 

Not  only  hating  David,  but  the  King  ; 

The  Solymsean  rout,*  well  versed  of  old 

In  godly  faction  and  in  treason  bold. 

Cowering  and  quaking  at  a  conqueror's  sword,  515 

But  lofty  to  a  lawful  prince  restored, 

Saw  with  disdain  an  Ethnic  ploti*  begun 

And  scorned  by  Jebusites  to  be  outdone. 

Hot  Levites  %  headed  these ;  who  pulled  before 

From  the  ark,  which  in  the  Judges'  days  they  bore,  520 

Resumed  their  cant,  and  with  a  zealous  cry 

Pursued  their  old  beloved  theocracy, 

Where  Sanhedrin  and  priest  enslaved  the  nation 

And  justified  their  spoils  by  inspiration ; 

For  who  so  fit  for  reign  as  Aaron's  race,§  525 

If  once  dominion  they  could  found  in  grace  ? 

These  led  the  pack  ;  though  not  of  surest  scent. 

Yet  deepest  mouthed  against  the  government. 

A  numerous  host  of  dreaming  saints  succeed 

Of  the  true  old  enthusiastic  breed  :  530 

'Gainst  form  and  order  they  their  power  employ, 

Nothing  to  build  and  all  things  to  destroy. 

But  far  more  numerous  was  the  herd  df  such 

Who  think  too  little  and  who  talk  too  much. 

•  The  Solyttuean  rout,  the  City  rabble  ;  Solyma,  Jerusalem. 

+  Ethnic  plot,  the  Popish  Plot. 

{  Levites,  priests  ;  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  displaced  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 

{  Aaro^s  race,  the  clergy. 
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These  out  of  mere  instinct,  they  knew  not  why,  535 

Adoied  their  fathers'  God  and  property, 
And  by  the  same  blind  benefit  of  Fate 
The  Devil  and  the  Jebusite  did  hate  : 
Born  to  be  saved  even  in  their  own  despite, 
Because  they  could  not  help  believing  right.  540 

Such  were  the  tools  ;  but  a  whole  Hydra  more 
Remains  of  sprouting  heads  too  long  to  score. 
Some  of  their  chiefs  were  princes  of  the  land  ; 
In  the  first  rank  of  these  did  Zimri*  stand, 
A  man  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  be  545 

Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome  : 
Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong, 
Was  everything  by  starts  and  nothing  long ; 
But  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon 
Was  chymist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon ;  $50 

Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhyming,  drinking. 
Besides  ten  thousand  freaks  that  died  in  thinking. 
Blest  madman,  who  could  every  hour  employ 
J  •  With  something  new  to  wish  or  to  enjoy  ! 

\\^>^^ 

\    *  ^tttirt,  George  VillierSj  duke  of  Buckingham,  son  of  the  minister  of  James  I,  and  Charles  I. 
lO  murueriid  Uy  f  ellfln  in  1620.     This  second  duke  was  bom  in  1627.     He  married,  in  1657,  Mary 

'  Fairfax,  the  only  child  of  Lord  Fairfax,  the  old  parliamentary  general.     After  the  dismissal  of 

Clarendon,  in  1667,  Buckingham  was  for  some  time  the  chief  Minister  ;  but  his  volatile  character 
and  love  of  pleasure  and  vice  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  maintain  the  ascendency,  and  he  was 
outwitted  and  cheated  by  the  King,  Arlington,  Clifford,  and  Lauderdale  in  the  negotiations  with 
France,  which  led  to  the  secret  engagements  of  1670.  He  was,  however,  not  less  eager  or  unscru- 
pulous than  they  in  support  of  a  French  alliance,  and  he  was  afterwards  united  with  them  on  that 
question  against  Shaftesbury.  He  was  deprived  of  office  at  the  close  of  the  year  1674,  in  com- 
pliance with  an  address  from  the  House  of  Commons  ;  he  then  went  as  vehemently  into  opposition  ; 
he  was  never  again  a  Minister.  He  united  very  brilliant  talents  with  extreme  profligacy  of  private 
and  public  life.  Dryden  and  his  plays  had  been  unsparingly  ridiculed  by  him  m  "The  Rehearsal," 
published  in  1671 :  the  name  of  Baves.  under  which  he  represented  Dryden,  stuck  to  him  ever 
after.  Dryden  now  took  his  revenge.  He  prided  himself  on  the  skilful  moderation  of  this  sketch 
of  Buckingham.  "  ITie  character  of  Zimn  in  my  Absalom,"  Dryden  writes  in  his  "Essay  on 
Satire,"  "is,  in  my  opinion,  worth  the  whole  poem  :  it  is  not  bloody,  but  it  is  ridiculous  enough  :  and 
he  for  whom  it  is  intended  was  too  witty  to  resent  it  as  an  injury.  If  I  had  railed,  I  might  have 
suffered  for  it  justly :  but  I  managed  my  own  work  more  happily,  perhaps  more  dexterously.  I 
avoided  the  mention  of  great  crimes,  and  applied  myself  to  the  representing  of  blind  .sides  and 
little  extravagances  ;  to  which  the  wittier  a  man  is,  he  is  generally  the  more  obnoxious.  It  suc- 
ceeded as  I  wished :  the  jest  went  round,  and  he  was  laughed  at  in  his  turn,  who  began  the  frolic," 
Some  similar  touches  are  to  be  found  in  Pope's  equally  famous  character  of  Buckingham,  in 
describing  his  death  : 

"Alas !  how  changed  from  him 

That  life  of  pleasure  and  that  soul  of  whim  I 

Gallant  and  gay  in  Cleveden's  proud  alcove. 

The  bower  of  wanton  Shrewsbury  and  love  ; 

f  )r  just  as  gay  at  council  in  a  ring 

Of  mimicked  statesmen  and  their  merry  king. 

No  wit  to  flatter  left  of  all  his  store  ! 

No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more. 

There,  victor  of  his  health,  of  fortune,  friends 

And  fame,  this  lord  of  useless  thousands  ends." 

Moral  Essays,  iii.  305. 

Buckingham  wrote  a  severe  but  by  no  means  skilful  poetical  reply  to  "Absalom  and  Achitophel," 
which  appeared  within  a  few  weeks  after  its  publication,  bearine  the  title,  "  Poetic  Reflections  on 
a  late  Poem,  entitled  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  by  a  Person  of  Honour."  A  poem  on  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  a.scribed  to  Dryden  in  the  second  volume  of  the  "  State  Poems,"  published  in  1703, 
is  most  probablv  not  Dryden's. 
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Railing  and  praising  were  his  usual  themes,  555 

And  both,  to  show  his  judgment,  in  extremes  ; 

So  over  violent  or  over  civil 

That  every  man  with  him  was  God  or  Devil. 

In  squandering  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art ; 

Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  desert.  560 

Beggared  by  fools  whom  still  he  found  too  late, 

He  had  his  jest,  and  they  had  his  estate. 

He  laughed  himself  from  Court  ;  then  sought  relief 

By  forming  parties,  but  could  ne'er  be  chief  : 

For  spite  of  him,  the  weight  of  business  fell  565 

On  Absalom  and  wise  Achitophel ; 

Thus  wicked  but  in  will,  of  means  bereft, 

He  left  not  faction,  but  of   that  was  left 

Titles  and  names  *ii^ere  tedious  to  rehearse 
Of  lords  below  the  ditnity  of  verse.  570 

Wits,  warriors,  comiJIonwealth's-men  were  the  best ; 
Kind  husbands  and  mere  nobles  all  the  rest. 
And  therefore  in  the  name  of  dulness  be 
The  well-hung  Balaam*  and  cold  Calebi*  free; 
And  canting  Nadab  let  oblivion  damn  575 

Who  made  new  poradge  for  the  paschal  lamb.ij. 
Let  friendship's  holyjband  some  names  assure, 
Some  their  own  worm,  and  some  let  scorn  secure. 

•  Balaam^  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  younger  brother  of  the  Lord  Hastings,  whose  early  death  in 
1649  was  lamented  in  Dry  den's  first  poem.  No  memory  of  that  young  friendship  now  restrained 
Dryden  from  launching  a  coarse  insult  at  the  brother,  a  man  of  unquestioned  respectability  and 
honour.  Lord  Huntingdon  had  been  one  of  those  who  presented  the  Duke  of  York  as  a  Papist, 
June  26,  1680  ;  by  reason  of  his  rank  his  name  was  at  the  head  of  the  signatures  to  the  Reasons 
for  the  indictment  He  was  also  one  of  the  petitioners  to  the  King  in  1681  against  holding  the 
parliameiit  at  Oxford.  He  afterwards  separated  from  the  Opposition,  and  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council  in  1683.  He  was  in  the  next  reign  staunch  to  James  IL,  and  was  after  the 
Revolution  excluded  from  the  Act  of  Indemnity. 

t  Calebs  Ford,  Lord  Grey  of  Wark.  It  was  notorious  that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  had  an 
intrigue  with  Lord  Grey's  wife,  and  it  was  probably  not  known  at  this  time  that  Lord  Grey  was 
carrying  on  an  intrigue  with  an  unmarried  sister  of  his  wife,  the  Lady  Henrietta  Berkeley.  ITiis 
intrigue  of  Lord  Grey's  became  a  great  public  scandal  in  the  end  of  1682,  Lord  Grey  and  others 
being  indicted  in  the  King's  Bench  Iby  the  Earl  of  Berkeley  for  a  conspiracy  to  debauch  his 
daughter.     (Howell's  State  Trials,  ix.  127,  and  see  Macaulay's  History  of  England,  i.  529.) 

I  Nadaby  William,  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick,  the  third  peer  of  that  title,  to  which  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  1678.  He  had  been  lately  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  on  account  of  accusations  made  by 
Fitzharris,  which  were  probably  untrue.  Lord  Howard  had  declared  his  innocence  in  taking  the 
Sacrament,  while  in  the  Tower.  He  is  accused  of  having  taken  the  Sacrament  on  this  occasion, 
in  a  mixture  called  "lamb's  wool,"  instead  of  wine.  Scott  says  that  lamb's  wool  is  "ale  poured  on 
roasted  apples  and  sauce."  If  Lord  Howard  did  this,  as  is  probable,  his  conduct  was  hardly  more 
profane  than  Dryden's  censure.  Other  poetical  satirists  of  the  time  make  the  same  allusion.  In 
"  Absalon's  Nine  Worthies,"  a  poem  which  followed  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  on  the  same  side, 
it  is  said  of  Lord  Howard  : 

"  With  Mahomet  wine  he  damneth,  with  intent 
To  erect  his  paschal  lamb's  wool  Sacrament." 

And  in  "The  Conspiracy,  or  Discovery  of  the  Fanatic  Plot,"  one  of  the  poems  on  the  Rye  House 
Plot: 

"  Next  valiant  and  noble  Lord  Howard, 
That  formerly  dealt  in  lamb's  wool." 

Bishop  Burnet  says  of  Howard,  at  the  time  of  this  imprisonment :  "  He  was  a  man  of  a  pleasant 
conversation,  but  he  railed  so  indecently  both  at  the  King  and  the  clergy,  that  I  was  very  uneasy 
in  his  company."  (History  of  Own  Time,  i.  504.)  He  afterwards  became  infamous  by  his  betrayal 
of  Lord  Russell  and  Algernon  Sydney. 
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Nor  shall  the  rascal  ilbble  here  have  place 

Whom  kings  no  titlel  gave,  and  God  no  grace :  580 

Not  bull-faced  Jonas,T  who  could  statutes  draw 

To  mean  rebellion  an*  make  treason  law. 

But  he,  though  bad,  ii  followed  by  a  worse, 

The  wretch  who  Hea^n's  anointed  dared  to  curse ; 

Shimei,t  whose  youth! did  early  promise  bring:}:  585 

Of  zeal  to  God  and  hitred  to  his  King, 

Did  wisely  from  expensive  sins  refrain 


And  never  broke  the 


Sabbath  but  for  gain  : 
Nor  ever  was  he  kno  rn  an  oath  to  vent 
Or  curse,  unless  agaii  st  the  government.  590 

Thus  heaping  wealth  )y  the  most  ready  way 
.Among  the  Jews,  whi  :h  was  to  cheat  and  pray. 
The  City,  to  reward  ras  pious  hate 
Against  his  master,  chbse  him  magistrate. 
His  hand  a  vare§  of  jtstice  did  uphold,  595 

His  neck  was  loaded  with  a  chain  of  gold. 
During  his  ofiice  treascm  was  no  crime. 
The  sons  of  Belial  hadia  glorious  time  ; 
For  Shimei,  though  not  prodigal  of  pelf. 
Yet  loved  his  wicked  neighbour  as  himself  600 

When  two  or  three  wenp  gathered  to  declaim 
Against  the  monarch  on  Jerusalem, 
Shimei  was  always  in  tAe  midst  of  them  : 
And,  if  they  cursed  thiei  King  when  he  was  by. 
Would  rather  curse  thjit  break  good  company.  605 

If  any  durst  his  factiojtis  friends  accuse. 
He  packed  a  jury  of  dissenting  Jews  ; 

'*  JonaSf  Sir  William  Jones,  who,  as  Attorney-General,  had  conducted  the  prosecutions  of  the 
Popish  Plot.  He  afterwards  resigned  this  office,  wishing  to  disconnect  himself  from  the  govern- 
ment, and  he  united  himself  closely  with  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Lord  Russell,  and  the  Opposition. 
Bishop  Burnet  says  that  he  refused  the  Lord  Chancellorship.  Mr.  Luttrell  in  a  manuscript  note 
says  that  Jones  drew  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  and  he  probably  drew  the  Exclusion  Bill. 

\  Shimei,  Slingsby  Bethel,  who  had  been  elected  one  of  the  sheriffs  of  London  in  1680.  He 
had  been  conspicuous  as  a  Republican  before  the  Restoration.  He  was  author  of  several  pamphlets, 
and  the  famous  tract,  "  The  World's  Mistake  in  Oliver  Cromwell,"  is  ascribed  to  him.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  very  interesting  "Narrative"  of  Richard  Crotnwell's  Parliament,  which  is 
in  the  Somers  Collection  of  Tracts,  vol.  6.  He  had  Idtely  published  anonymously  a  pamphlet  on 
"  Interests  of  Princes  and  States,"  1680.  "  Bethel  was  a  man  of  knowledge,"  says  Burnet,  "and 
had  writ  a  very  judicious  book  of  the  interests  of  princes :  but  as  he  was  a  known  Republican  in 
principle,  so  he  was  a  sullen  and  wilful  man ;  and  turned  from  the  ordinary  way  of  a  sheriff's  living 
mto  the  extreme  of  sordidness,  which  was  very  unacceptable  to  the  body  of  the  citizens,  and 
proved  a  great  prejudice  to  the  party."  (Own  Time,  i.  480.)     His  stinginess  became  a  by- word. 

"  And  though  you've  more  than  Buckingham  has  spent 
Or  Cuddon  got,  like  stingy  Bethel  save 
And  grudge  yourself  the  charges  of  a  grave." 

OldHam,  Imitation  oj  Eighth  Satire  of  Boileau. 

t  In  the  first  edition  this  line  stood  t  "  Shimei,  whose  early  youth  did  promise  bring." 
§  Vare,  from  the  Spanish  vara,  is  a  wand.  Derrick,  not  knowing  the  word,  printed  vase,  and 
it  is  strange  that  this  mistake  has  been  continued  in  Scott's  edition,  for  in  the  interval  z>are\\2id 
been  replaced  in  the  Wartons'  edition,  and  illustrated  by  a  passage,  communicated  to  the  editors 
by  the  biographer  Boswell,  from  Howel's  Letters  (p.  i6t,  ed.  1728) :  "  The  proudest  Don  of  S[Kiin, 
when  he  is  prancing  upon  his  ginet  in  the  street,  if  an  alguaztl  show  him  his  Vare,  that  is,  a  little 
white  staff  he  cameth  as  a  badge  of  his  office,  my  Don  will  {nresently  off*  his  horse  and  yield  . 
himself  his  prisoner." 
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Whose  fellow-feeling  in  the  godly  cause 

Would  free  the  sufiering  saint  from  human  laws  : 

For  laws  are  onlypnade  to  punish  those  610 

Who  serve  the  Kii^g,  and  to  protect  his  foes. 

If  any  leisure  timd  he  had  from  power, 

Because  'tis  sin  to  pisemploy  an  hour, 

His  business  was  tjy  writing  to  persuade 

That  kings  were  unless  and  a  clog  to  trade  :  615 

And  that  his  noble  Utyle  he  might  refine. 

No  Rechabite  mores  shunned  the  fumes  of  wine. 

Chaste  were  his  cellars,  and  his  shrieval  board 

The  grossness  of  a  ipity  feast  abhorred  : 

His  cooks  with  long  disuse  their  trade  forgot ;  620 

Cool  was  his  kitchen,  though  his  brains  were  hot. 

Such  frugal  virtue  malice  may  accuse, 

But  sure  'twas  necessary  to  the  Jews  : 

For  towns  once  burnt  such  magistrates  require 

As  dare  not  tempt  God's  providence  by  fire.  625 

With  spiritual  food  he  fed  his  servants  well, 

But  free  from  flesh  that  made  the  Jews  rebel : 

And  Moses'  laws  he  held  in  more  account 

For  forty  days  of  fasting  in  the  mount. 

To  speak  the  rest,  who  better  are  forgot,  630 

Would  tire  a  well- breathed  witness  of  the  plot. 

Yet,  Corah,*  thou  shalt  from  oblivion  pass; 

Erect  thyself,  thou  ijionumental  brass. 

High  as  the  serpent  k)f^thy  metal  made. 

While  nations  stand*  secure  beneath  tliy  shade,  t  635 

What  though  his  bifth  were  base,  yet  comets  rise 

From  earthy  vapours,  ere  they  shine  in  skies. 

Prodigious  actions  may  as  well  be  done 

By  weaver's  issue  ai  by  prince's  son. 

This  arch-attester  f^r  the  public  good  640 

By  that  one  deed  ennobles  all  his  blood. 

Who  ever  asked  the  witnesses'  high  race 

Whose  oath  with  martyrdom  did  Stephen  grace  ? 

Ours  was  a  Levite,  J  and  as  times  went  then. 

His  tribe  were  God  Almighty's  gentlemen.  645 

Sunk  were  his  eyes,  his  voice  was  harsh  and  loud, 

Sure  signs  he  neither  choleric  was  nor  proud  : 

His  long  chin  proved  his  wit,  his  saint-like  grace 

A  church  vermilion  and  a  Moses'  face.§ 

•  Corah,  Titus  Oates. 

t  The  serpent  of  brass  made  by  Moses  and  "set  upon  a  pole"  by  God's  command  to  save  the 
Israelites  from  the  fiery  serpents  which  God  had  before  sent  for  punishment.  *'  And  it  came  to  pass, 
that  if  a  serpent  had  bitten  any  man,  when  he  beheld  the  serpent  of  brass,  he  lived."  (Numbers 
*3ri.  6-9.) 

t  The  father  of  Oates  had  been  a  ribbon-weaver ;  he  was  afterwards  an  Anabaptist  minister 
during  the  Protectorate,  and,  after  the  Restoration,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Htus  himself  had  taken  orders  in  the  Church  of  England. 

§  **  A  church  vermilion  and  a  Moses'  face ; "  the  rubicund  look  Heint  venneil)  of  a  church- 
man, and  a  shining  face,  such  as  Moses  had  after  he  had  been  with  God  on  Mount  Sinai  (Exod. 
xxxiv.  29-35).  Lord  Macaulay's  graphic  description  of  Oates  includes  "his  purple  cheeks  and 
his  monstrous  length  of  chin"  (History  of  England,  i.  483). 
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His  memory,  mirtculously  great,  650 

Could  plots  exceebing  man's  belief  repeat ; 

Which  therefore  cknnot  be  accounted  lies, 

For  human  wit  cocild  never  such  devise. 

Some  future  truths  are  mingled  in  his  book, 

But  where  the  witftess  failed,  the  prophet  spoke  :  655 

Some  things  like  >^ionary  flights  appear  ; 

The  spirit  caught  Wm  up,  the  Lord  knows  where ; 

And  gave  him  his  Kabbinical  degree* 

Unknown  to  foreigjb  University. 

His  judgment  yet  Sis  memory  did  excel,  660 

Which  pieced  his  wondrous  evidence  so  well 

And  suited  to  the  tJemper  of  the  times. 

Then  groaning  under  Jebusitic  crimes. 

Let  Israel's  foes  suipect  his  heavenly  call 

And  rashly  judge  his  writf  apocryphal ;  665 

Our  laws  for  such  affronts  have  forfeits  made, 

He  takes  his  life  wjio  takes  away  his  trade. 

Were  I  myself  in  witness  Corah's  place. 

The  wretch  who  did  me  such  a  dire  disgrace 

Should  whet  my  memory,  though  once  forgot,  670 

To  make  him  an  appendix  of  my  plot. 

His  zeal  to  Heaven  made  him  his  Prince  despise, 

And  load  his  person  with  indignities. 

But  zeal  peculiar  privilege  affords. 

Indulging  latitude  to  deeds  and  words  :  675 

And  Corah  might  for  Agag's  %  murder  call, 

In  terms  as  coarse  as  Samuel  used  to  Saul. 

What  others  in  his  evidence  did  join. 

The  best  that  coidd  be  had  for  love  or  coin, 

In  Corah's  own  predicament  will  fall,  680 

For  Witness  is  a  common  name  to  all. 


/A 


Surrounded  thus  with  friends  of  every  sort, 
/^Deluded  Absalom  forsakes  the  court ; 
'  Impatient  of  high  hopes,  urged  with  renown, 
And  fired  with  near  possession  of  a  crown.  685 

The  admiring  crowd  are  dazzled  with  surprise 
And  on  his  goodly  person  feed  their  eyes. 
His  joy  concealed,  §  he  sets  himself  to  show, 
On  each  side  bowing  popularly  low,|| 

*  Oates  pretended  to  have  received  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  at  Salamanca. 

f   Wit  in  first  edition  instead  of  writ. 

X  A^ag^  Sir  Edmund  Bury  (or  Berry)  Godfrey,  the  magistrate  before  whom  Oates  had  deposed  on 
oath  his  story  of  the  Popish  Plot,  and  who  was  soon  after  found  dead  near  Primrose  Hill.  That 
he  was  murdered  there  js  little  doubt,  but  by  whom  has  never  been  ascertained.  The  beUevers  in 
the  Plot  charged  the  Roman  Catholics  with  the  murder,  as  a  revenge  for  his  taking  Oates's  deposi- 
tion. It  is  quite  as  probable  that  Oates  and  his  witnesses  instigated  the  murder  in  order  to  impute 
it  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  Sir  Edmund  Bury  Godfrey  was  reputed  friendly  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  unwilling  to  receive  Oates's  deposition.  Dryden's  insinuation 
is  that  he  was  murdered,  as  a  friend  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  at  the  call  of  Oates.  For  Samuel's 
reproaches  to  Saul  on  his  sparing  Agag,  see  i  Samuel  xv. 


5  Dissemblinzjoy  in  first  edition  instead  of  his  joy  concealed. 
U  In  Dryden^s  play  of  "The  Duke  of  Guise,"  \ 


which  was  produced  in  the  following  year, 
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His  look*,  his  gestures  awd  his  wxMxis  he  franxes        6go 

Aikl  vfiih  ^umliar  casc  re|>eAls  ihcir  H^mc?;. 

Thus  fonued  hy  nature,  lumishcd  i>wt  wilh  i»«s» 

He  glides  anfelt  inio  iheir  secret  hesjirts. 

Then  with  a  kind  com|>AssionaUng  l<i¥ok, 

And  sighs,  bcs|>caking  pity  ere  he  S|>«ke,  695 

Few  woivls  he  said,  l>ut  easy  those  ainl  fit, 

More  sJow  than  HyWa-dri>i\s  and  <ar  more  >>\x«l 

**  I  mourn,  my  cx>unlrymen,  your  lost  estate, 
•*  Though  far  unable  to  pre>-ent  \x>ur  fate  ; 
**  IWhold  a  banisheti  man,*  for  j\>ur  dear  cause  7>oo 

**  Exjx\sed  a  prey  to  arbitrar>^  lavi's ! 
**  Yet  oh  that  1  alone  could  be  uivdone, 
**  Cut  off  from  empire,  and  no  more  a  soi\ ! 
**  Now  all  }\>ur  lil^riies  a  s|>oil  are  n\ade, 
**  Eg}*|>t  and  Tyrust  intercept  wur  trade,  705 

**  And  Jebusites  your  sacretl  rites  lUN^ade, 
**  My  fothcr,  whom  with  re\^rence  v-et  I  name, 
**Charmcvl  into  ease,  is  caixless  of  his  fame 
**  And,  brilxxl  wilh  jvetiy  sums  of  foreign  gold, 
**  Is  grown  in  Balhshelm^s  embraces  old  ;  :J:  710 

**  Kxalts  his  enemies,  his  friends  dosHx>\-s, 
**  And  all  his  \x>wer  against  himself  employs* 
**  He  givx^s,  and  lot  him  give,  my  right  away  ; 
**  l>ui  why  shoiiKl  he  his  own  and  youths  betray? 
**  He,  only  he  can  make  the  nation  bleeil,  715 

**  And  he  alone  from  my  revenge  is  freeiK 
**  Take  then  my  tears  (wilh  that  he  wijKd  his  eyes), 
**  *Tis  all  the  aid  my  present  jx^wer  supplies  : 
**  No  court- infonner  can  these  arms  accuse  ; 

These  arms  may  sons  against  their  fathcis  use*        7^0 

And  'tis  my  wish,  the  next  successor's  reign 
**  May  make  no  other  Isi*aelitc  complain," 

Youth,  beauty,  graceful  action  seldon\  fail, 
But  common  interest  always  will  pix'vail ; 
And  pity  never  ceases  to  be  shown  7^5 

To  him  who  makes  the  people's  wixjugs  his  own. 
The  crowd  that  still  l)elieve  their  kings  oppress 
With  lifted  hands  their  young  Messiah  bless  : 
Who  now  begins  his  progress  to  onlain 
With  chariots,  horsemen,  and  a  nun\eit)us  train  ;        730 
From  east  to  west  his  glories  he  displays 
And,  like  the  sun,  the  pix)miscd  land  surveys. 

Msurmouticre  sayb,  addrcssiog  Guise,  who  represents  Monmouth  v»ct  t,  ^c.  3  : 

"  Sir,  you  seek  it  with  your  snules  and  bows, 
This  side  and  that  side  conj^eeiiiK  to  the  crowvl." 

•  Monmouth  had  been  sent  out  of  England  by  the  King  in  ScptcnUwr  167*) :  he  itjturnotl  willun>t 
permission  in  November.  The  King  then  ordered  him  to  quit  Englaml,  and  ho  disv)bcycd.  lie 
was  then  deprived  of  all  his  offices,  and  banished  from  court. 

t  Rgy^t  and  Tyrns,  France  and  Holland. 

X  Batkskeba,  Louise  de  Querouaille,  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  the  ruling  mi!itr«i(S, 
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Fame  runs  before  him  as  the  morning  star, 

And  shouts  of  joy  salute  him  from  alar ; 

Each  house  receives  him  as  a  guardian  god  735 

And  consecrates  the  place  of  his  abode. 

But  hospitable  treats  did  most  commend 

Wise  Issachar,*  his  wealthy  western  friend. 

This  moving  court  that  caught  the  people's  eyes. 

And  seemed  but  pomp,  did  other  ends  disguise  ;        740 

Achitophel  had  formed  it,  with  intent 

To  sound  the  depths  f  and  fathom,  where  it  went, 

The  people's  hearts,  distinguish  friends  from  foes. 

And  try  their  strength  before  they  came  to  blows. 

Yet  all  was  coloured  with  a  smooth  pretence  745 

Of  specious  love  and  duty  to  their  prince. 

Religion  and  redress  of  grievances. 

Two  names  that  always  cheat  and  always  please, 

Are  often  urged  ;  and  good  king  David's  life 

Endangered  by  a  brother  and  a  wife.  750 

Thus  in  a  pageant  show  a  plot  is  made, 

And  peace  itself  is  war  in  masquerade. 

Oh  foolish  Israel  !  never  warned  by  ill ! 

Still  the  same  bait,  and  circumvented  still ! 

Did  ever  men  forsake  their  present  ease,  755 

In  midst  of  health  imagine  a  disease,  c 

Take  pains  contingent  mischiefs  to  foresee, 

Make  heirs  for  monarchs,  and  for  God  decree  ? 

What  shall  we  think  ?    Can  people  give  away 

Both  for  themselves  and  sons  their  native  sway  ?         760 

Then  they  are  left  defenceless  to  the  sword 

Of  each  unbounded,  arbitrary  lord  ; 

And  laws  are  vain  by  which  we  right  enjoy, 

If  kings  unquestioned  can  those  laws  destroy. 

Yet  if  the  crowd  be  judge  of  fit  and  just,  765 

And  kings  are  only  officers  in  trust, 

Then  this  resuming  covenant  was  declared 

When  kings  were  made,  or  is  for  ever  barred. 

If  those  who  gave  the  sceptre  could  not  tie 

By  their  own  deed  their  own  posterity,  770 

I  low  then  could  Adam  bind  his  future  race?  % 

How  could  his  forfeit  on  mankind  take  place  ? 

Or  how  could  heavenly  justice  damn  us  all 

Who  ne'er  consented  to  our  father's  fall  ? 

Then  kings  are  slaves  to  those  whom  they  command  775 

And  tenants  to  their  people's  pleasure  stand. 

*  Issachar^  Thomas  Thynne  of  Longleat,  who  on  account  of  his  wealth  went  by  the  name 
of  Tom  of  Ten  Thousand.  He  was  murdered  in  February  1682  by  assassins  employed  by  Counl 
Koningsmark,  who  desired  to  marry  Lady  Ogle,  a  young  heiress  to  whom  Thynne  was  betrothed. 
"Wise"  is  irony.  In  a  Satire  in  the  "  State  Poems"  (vol.  i,  part  2,  p.  33),  ascribed  to  Rochester 
who  is  believed  to  have  instigated  the  assault  on  Dryden  for  suspected  complicity  in  Mulgravc'j 
"  Essay  on  Satire,"  Thynne  is  thus  joined  with  Dryden  in  a  couplet : 

**  What  drudge  would  be  in  Dryden's  cudgelled  skin, 
Or  who'd  be  safe  and  senseless  like  Tom  Thynne  ?  " 


t  Depth  in  first  edition  instead  of  depths. 
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Add  that  the  power,  for  property  allowed,* 

Is  mischievously  seated  in  the  crowd  ; 

For  who  can  be  secure  of  private  right, 

If  sovereign  sway  may  be  dissolved  by  might  ? 

Nor  is  the  people's  judgment  always  true  : 

The  most  may  err  as  grossly  as  the  few. 

And  faultless  kings  run  down  by  common  cry 

For  vice,  oppression,  and  for  tyranny. 

What  standard  is  there  in  a  fickle  rout. 

Which,  flowing  to  the  mark,  runs  faster  out  2S 

Nor  only  crowds  but  Sx^p^i^drips  may  be      r  ^"t  ^ 

Infected  with  this  public  lunacy. 

And  share  the  madness  of  rebellious  times. 

To  murder  monarchs  for  imagined  crimes. 

If  they  may  give  and  take  whene'er  they  please. 

Not  kings  alone,  the  Godhead's  images. 

But  government  itself  at  length  must  fall 

To  nature's  state,  where  all  have  right  to  all. 

Yet  grant  our  lords,  the  people,  kings  can  make, 

What  prudent  men  a  settled  throne  would  shake  ? 

For  whatsoe'er  their  sufferings  were  l^efore. 

That  change  they  covet  makes  them  suffer  more. 

\  All  other  errors  but  disturb  a  state, 

'  But  innovation  is  the  blow  of  fate. 
If  ancient  fabrics  nod  and  threat  to  fall, 
To  patch  the  flaws  and  buttress  up  the  wall,t 
Thus  far  'tis  duty  :  but  here  fix  the  mark  ; 
For  all  beyond  it  is  to  touch  our  ark. 
To  change  foundations,  cast  the  frame  anew, 
Is  work  for  rebels  who  base  ends  pursue, 
At  once  divine  and  human  laws  control. 
And  mend  the  parts  by  ruin  of  the  whole. 
The  tampering  world  is  subject  to  this  curse, 
To  physic  their  disease  into  a  worse. 
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Now  what  relief  can  righteous  David  bring  ? 
1  low  fatal  'tis  to  be  too  good  a  king  ! 
?Viends  he  has  few,  so  high  the  madness  grows ; 
Who  dare  be  such  must  be  the  people's  foes. 
Yet  some  there  were  even  in  the  worst  of  days  ;         815 
Some  let  me  name,  and  naming  is  to  praise. 

In  this  short  file  Barzillai  first  appears.ij: 
Barzillai,  crowned  with  honour  and  with  years. 

In  the  first  edition  thi^  line  stood,  "That  power  which  is  for  property  allowed." 
♦  This  line  is  printed  in  all  late  editions,  including  Scott's, 

"To  patch  their  flaws,  and  buttress  up  the  wall." 

Their  for  the  hcfore_^aws  is  a  corruption  of  Dryden's  text  introduced  by  Derrick,  ptittrcss  oj 
in  lieu  of  buttress  «/  was  a  change  which  appeared  in  some  editions  in  Dryden's  lifetime,  and 
again  disappeared.  The  first  two  editions  of  the  poem  have  Imttress  up;  and  the  text  of  the 
second  edition  is  the  most  authentic.  In  line  804  oiir  ark  was  changed  by  Broughton  into  the 
ark,  and  he  has  been  followed  by  all  subsequent  editors. 

X  Barzillai,  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  an  old  Cavalier,  who  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  for 
Charles  I.  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  war,  and  had  held  the  same  post  during  a  great  part  of 
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Long  since  the  rising  rebels  he  withstood 

In  regions  waste  beyond  the  Jordan's  flood  :  820 

Unfortunately  brave  to  buoy  the  state, 

But  sinking  underneath  his  master's  fate. 

In  exile  with  his  godlike  prince  he  mourned, 

For  him  he  suffered,  and  with  him  returned. 

The  court  he  practised,*  not  the  courtier's  art :  825 

Large  was  his  wealth,  but  larger  was  his  heart. 

Which  well  the  noblest  objects  knew  to  chuse,t 

The  fighting  warrior,  and  recording  Muse. 

His  bed  could  once  a  fruitful  issue  boast ; 

Now  more  than  half  a  father's  name  is  lost.  4:  830 

His  eldest  hope,  with  every  grace  adorned. 

By  me,  so  Heaven  will  have  it,  always  mourned 

And  always  honoured,!  snatched  in  manhood's  prime 

By  unequal  fates  ||  and  Providence's  crime  : 

Yet  not  before  the  goal  of  honour  won,  835 

All  parts  fulfilled  of  subject  and  of  son  ; 

Swift  was  the  race,  but  short  the  time  to  run. 

Oh  narrow  circle,  but  of  power  divine, 

Scanted  in  space,  but  perfect  in  thy  line  !  ^ 

Charles  II.'s  reign,  and  held  it  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  this  poem.  He  was  a  man  of  high 
character,  and  one  of  the  worthiest  public  men  of  that  period.  He  was  one  of  Dryden's  patrons. 
To  the  Duke  of  Ormond  he  dedicated  in  1683  the  Translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  which  was 
ushered  into  the  world  with  a  Life  of  Plutarch  by  Dryden.  Ormond  died  in  1688,  before  the 
Revolution.  Dryden  dedicated  his  "  Fables"  in  1699  'o  the  Duke's  grandson  and  successor,  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Ossory,  whose  premature  death  is  lamented  in  the  fine  hnes  which  follow. 

*  This  use  of  the  verb  to  practise,  "  the  court  he  practised,"  is  a  Gallicism. 

t  Chnse  and  choose  both  occur  in  the  early  editions  of  Dryden's  writings,  and  here  and  elsewhere 
the  spelling  chuse  seems  to  have  been  adopted  for  the  rhyme.  Chuse  is  the  spelling,  rhyming  with 
use,  in  "  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,'*  pirt  i.  line  40.  See  notes  on  show  and  shezv  (Stanzas  on  Oliver 
Cromwell,  5),  and  on  straw  and  strew  (Astraea  Redux,  119). 

t  Ormond  had  had  eight  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  six  of  the  eight  sons  were  dead.  The 
eldest  son,  the  Earl  of  Ossory,  who  is  here  lamented,  had  died  in  the  previous  year,  July  30,  1680, 
as  he  was  preparing  to  proceed  to  Tangier,  of  which  place  he  had  been  appointed  Governor.  He 
was  a  man  of  high  spirit  and  much  beloved  ;  he  had  distinguished  himself  m  war  both  on  land  and 
at  sea.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  is  said  to  have  replied  to  those  who  condoled  with  him,  **  Since  I 
have  borne  the  death  of  my  King,  I  can  support  that  of  my  child ;  I  would  rather  have  my  dead 
son  than  any  living  son  in  Christendom." 

§  An  almost  literal  translation  of  the  words  which  Virgil  makes  iEneas  apply  to  the  anniversary 
of  his  father's  death  : 

"Quem  semper  acerbum, 
Semper  honoratum,  sic  Di  voluistis,  habebo." 

yff «.  V.  49. 

Acerhum  is  not  suitable  to  an  individual,  but  Dryden  quotes  the  very  words  of  Virgil  as  above, 
applying  them  to  Charles  IL  after  his  death,  at  the  end  of  the  Preface  of  "Albion  and  Albanius." 

II  "  Unecjual  fates"  is  perhaps  a  translation  o{ fata  iniqua  (Virg.  iEn.  ii .  257,  and  x.  380). 

i[  The  circle  here  represents  the  perfection  of  Ossory's  fame :  the  circle  was  small  because  the 
career  was  short,  but  it  was  an  equally  perfect  circle.  See  note  on  circular  (Stanzas  on  Cromwell, 
5).    The  same  idea  occurs  in  "  Eleonora,"  line  270 : 

*'  Though  all  these  rare  endowments  of  the  mind 
Were  in  a  narrow  space  of  life  confined, 
The  figure  was  with  full  perfection  crowned. 
Though  not  so  large  an  orb,  as  truly  round." 

An  epigram  of  Waller,  **  Long  and  Short  Life,"  well  illustrates  the  idea  : 

•*  Circles  are  praiptd,  not  that  abound 
In  largeness,  but  the  exactly  round; 
So  life  we  p«iise  that  does  excel 
Not  in  ni'ich  time,  but  acting  well." 
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By  sea,  by  land,  thy  matchless  worth  was  known,  840 

Arms  thy  delight,  and  war  was  all  thy  own  : 

Thy  force  infused  the  fainting  Tyrians  propped  ; 

And  haughhr  Pharaoh  found  his  fortune  stopped.* 

Oh  ancient  honour  !  oh  unconquered  hand,t 

Whom  foes  unpunished  never  could  withstand  !  845 

But  Israel  was  unworthy  of  thy  name  :  :J: 

Short  is  the  date  of  all  immoderate  fame. 

It  looks  as  Heaven  our  ruin  had  designed, 

And  durst  not  trust  thy  fortune  and  thy  mind. 

Now,  free  from  earth,  thy  disencumbered  soul  850 

Mounts  up,  and  leaves  behind  the  clouds  and  starry  pole  : 

From  thence  thy  kindred  legions  mayest  thou  bring 

To  aid  the  guardian  angel  of  thy  King. 

Here  stop,  my  Muse,  here  cease  tby  painful  flight ; 

No  pinions  can  pursue  immortal  height :  855 

Tell  good  Barzillai  thou  canst  sing  no  more. 

And  tell  thy  soul  she  should  have  fled  before  : 

Or  fled  she  with  his  life,  and  left  this  verse  ^^ 

To  hang  on  her  departed  patron's  hearse J*^^**^ 

Now  take  thy  steepjj  flight  from  heaven,  and  see  860 

If  thou  canst  find  or  earth  another  he  : 

Another  he  would  be  too  hard  to  find  ; 

See  then  whom  thoui  canst  see  not  far  behind. 

Zadoc  the  priest,  whom,  shunning  power  and  place, 

His  lowly  mind  advanced  to  David's  grace.  §  865 

With  him  the  Saganjof  Jerusalem,  || 

Of  hospitable  soul  ar  d  noble  stem  ; 

Him  of  the  western  (  ome,1[  whose  weighty  sense 

Flows  in  fit  words  an  1  heavenly  eloquence. 

The  Prophets*  sons,  I  y  such  example  led,  870 

To  learning  and  to  Ic  jralty  were  bred : 

*  Ossory  had  served  with  the  English  auxiliary  force  under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  1678, 
against  the  French,  and  had  greatly  distinguished  himself,  as  had  also  Monmouth,  at  the  battle  of 
St  Denis. 

t  "  Heu  pietas,  heu  prisca  fides,  invictaque  hello 

Dextera  ! "  Virg.  jEn.  vi.  879. 

X  Birth  and  worth  ended  this  and  the  following  line  in  the  first  edition  instead  of  name  and 
fame;  the  change  of  the  second  edition  is  a  great  unprovement.  His  instead  of  M^  before  name 
crept  into  later  editions,  an  evident  corruption.  It  is,  however,  so  printed  in  Scott's  edition,  "Am 
name'* 

f  Ztuloc,  William  Bancroft  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

I  The  Sagan  of  yerttsalem^  Henry  Compton,  bishop  of  London.  The  Sagan  was  the  second 
priest  among  the  Jews,  next  after  the  high-priest  Compton  was  son  of  an  eari-,of  Northampton, 
and  so  "  of  noble  stem."  He  had  had  the  superintendence  of  the  education  of  the  princesses 
Mary  and  Anne.  At  the  Revolution  he  was  conspicuous  as  a  supporter  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  : 
and  when  the  Princess  Anne,  after  her  husband  Prince  George  of  Denmark  had  deserted  James  1 1., 
fled  iirom  Whitdiall,  she  went  straight  to  the  Bishop  of  London's  house,  and  was  escorted  by  him 
to  Nottingham,  the  soldier-bishop  riding  in  front  of  the  carriage  with  pistols  and  a  drawn  sword. 
He  is  coarsely  attadced  for  this  proceeding  in  some  lines  quoted  by  Scott  from  a  poem  called 
**  Soum  Cuique,"  which  has  been  ascribed  to  Dryden.  But  it  is  very  unlikely  that  Dryden  was 
die  author  of  that  poem. 

^  By  "him  of  tne  western  dome"  is  meant  John  Dolben,  bishop  of  Rochester  and  dean  of 
Westminster,  who  was  afterwards  archbishop  of*^ York,  The  "  western  dome  "  being  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  **  Prophets'  sons  "  here  are  the^ Westminster  school-boys.  "  The  sons  of  the  prophets." 
(2  Kings,  it  3.) 

I  3 
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For  colleges  on  bounteous  kings  depend. 

And  never  rebel  was  to  arts  a  friend. 

To  these  succeed  the  pillars  of  the  laws, 

Who  best  could  pleacl*  and  beat  can  judge  a  cause.  875 

Next  them  a  train  of  ttoyal  peers  ascend  ; 

Sharp-judging  AdrielJt  the  Muses'  friend, 

Himself  a  Muse  :  in  Sanhedrin's  debate 

True  to  his  Prince,  bi  t  not  a  slave  of  state  ; 

Whom  David's  love  \Hith  honours  did  adorn  880 

ent  son  were  tom.^ 
wit  and  pregnant  thought. 


That  from  his  disobed 
Jotham§  of  piercing  II  ^     „ 

Endued  by  nature  anc  by  learning  taught 
To  move  assemblies,  who  but  only  tried 


The  worse  a  while,  then  chose  the  better  side,  885 

Nor  chose  alone,  but  turned  the  balance  too. 
So  mucli  the  weight  of  one  brave  man  can  da 

U  the  friend  of  David  in  distress, 
In  public  storms  of  manly  stedfastness  ; 

•  Broughton  changed  who  best  could  pUad  into  wha  best  can  ^i!?i3!//,.and  succeeding  editors 
have  one  after  the  other  reprinted  this  corruption  of  the  text  Prydcn  is  i^peaking  of  the  judges, 
who  had  been  advocates  :  and  the  difference  of  could  in  the  first  half  and  can  in  the  second  half 
of  the  line  was  intentional. 

t  Adriel,  John  Sheffield,  earl  of  Mulgrave,  who  was  afterwards  successively  created  Marquis 
of  Normanby  by  King  William  and  Duke  of  Buckinghamshire  by  Queen  Anne.  Mulgrave  was 
a  poet,  and  an  especial  friend  of  Dryden,  He  was  the  author  of  the  "  Essay  on  Satire  "  attributed 
to  Dryden,  who,  very  probably,  being  intimate  with  Mulgrave,  had  had  his  confidence  and  revised 
the  poem.  Mulgrave  had  joined  with  Dryden  in  a  translation  of  one  of  the  Lpistles  of  C^vid, 
"  Helen  to  Paris."  Dryden  pays  a  flattering  compliment  to  his  friend  on  his  share  in  this  trans- 
lation, in  the  lines  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Koscommon : 

**  How  will  sweet  Ovid's  ghost  be  pleased  to  hear 
His  fame  augmented  by  an  English  peer  1 
Now  he  embellishes  his  Helen's  Urves, 
Outdoes  his  softness  and  his  sense  improves." 

Mulgrave  was  a  temperate  and  consistent  politician.  He  remained  a  constant  friend  to  Dryden 
after  the  Revolution,  Dryden  had  dedicated  to  him  his  play  of  "Aurengzebe"  in  1676,  and  to 
him  in  1697  was  dedicated  the  Translation  of  the  itneid. 

X  When  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  incurred  the  King's  displeasure  in  1679,  ^V  refusing  to  quit 
England,  Charles  deprived  bim  of  all  his  offices  and  honours  ;  and  of  these  the  Lord  Lieutenancy 
of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  the  government  of  Hull  were  given  to  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave. 

5  yothain,  George  Savile,  who,  having  inherited  a  baronetcy,  was  successively  created  by 
Charles  11.  Viscount,  Earl,  and  Marquis  0?  Halifa;^,  a  statesman  of  fine  intellect,  brilliant  wit,  and 
varied  accomplishments.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  popular  party,  and  had  in  the  first  instance 
favoured  the  Exclusion  Bill ;  but  on  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  debated  and  defeated  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  November  15,  1680,  he  came  forward  against  the  measure,  and  his  great  eloquence 
mainly  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  bill.  Halifax  was  Lord  Privy  Seal  and,  more  than  any 
one  else,  virtual  Prime  Minister  during  the  last  four  years  of  Charles  IL's  reign.  He  afterwards 
was  prominent  in  bringing  about  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Dryden  deditated  to  him  his  play  of 
"  King  Arthur,"  produced  and  printed  in  1691. 

H  Readv  in  first  edition  instead  of  piercing. 

IT  Htuhai,  Laurence  Hyde,  second  son  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  created  in  1680 
Viscount  Hyde,  and  in  1682  Earl  of  Rochester.  He  had  been  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  at  the 
Treaty  of  Nimeeuen,  and  for  some  time  ambassador  in  Holland.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  in  1679,  and  soon  became  First  Commissioner  and  a  leading  Minister. 
He  was  one  of  the  "  chits  "  ridiculed  as  .setting  up  for  statesmen  in  a  clever  political  squib  of  1680, 
attributed  to  Dryden,  but  probably  incorrectly,  '*  On  the  Young  Statesmen  : " 

**  But  Sunderland,  Godolphin,  Lory, 
iThese  will  appear  such  chits  in  story, 
'Twill  turn  all  politics  to  jest.s." 

Hyde  and  Halifax  divided  and  disputed  ministerial  ascendency  in  the  last  years  of  thfc  reign  of 
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By  foreign  treaties  he  informed  his  youth  890 

And  joined  experience  to  his  native  truth. 

His  frugal  care  supplied  the  wanting  throne, 

PVugalTor  that,  but  bounteous  of  his  own: 

'Tis  easy  conduct  when  exchequers  flow. 

Hut  hard  the  task  to  manage  well  the  low.  895 

I^'or  sovereign  power  is  too  depressed  or  high, 

When  kings  are  forced  to  sell  or  crowds  to  buy. 

Indulge  one  labour  more,  my  weary  Muse,  P  J)     •      JL    5a-c/  lUU/Xt. 

For  Amiel  :*  who  can  Amiel's  praise  refuse?       C^^*-*  "^         ^^| 

Of  ancient  race  by  birth,  but  nobler  yet  900  I 

In  his  own  worth  and  without  title  great : 

The  Sanhedrin  long  time  as  chief  he  ruled, 

Their  reason  guided  and  their  passion  cooled : 

So  dexterous  was  he  in  the  Crown's  defence. 

So  formed  to  speak  a  loyal  nation's  sense,  905 

That,  as  their  baud  was  Israel's  tribes  in  small, 

So  fit  was  he  to  represent  them  all. 

Now  rasher  charioteers  the  seat  ascend, 

Whose  loose  careers  his  steady  skill  commend : 

They,"  like  the  unequal  ruler  of  the  day,  910 

Misguide  the  seasons  and  mistake  the  way. 

While  he,  withdrawn,  at  their  mad  labour  smiles 

And  safe  enjoys  the  sabbath  of  his  toils. 

These  were  the  chief,  a  small  but  faithful  band 
Of  worthies  in  the  breach  who  dared  to  stand  915 

And  tempt  the  united  fury  of  the  land. 
With  grief  they  viewed  such  powerful  engines  bent 
To  batter  down  the  lawful  government. 
A  numerous  faction,  with  pretended  frights, 
In  Sanhedrins  to  plume  t  the  regal  rights ;  920 

Charles  II.    On  the  accession  of  James,  he  was  made  Ixjrd  Treasurer.    Hyde  was  always  a  fiicnd 


and  patron  of  Drydcn,  and  his  inrtiicncc  at  the  Treasury  appears  to  have  been  used  for  Dryden  s 
"he  nhty  of"  Tlie  Duke  of  Guise  "  was  dedicated  to  Rochester  in  1682,  and  "  Clenmenes 
n  the  dedication  of  the  latter  play  Drydcn  six:aks  of  Rochester's  kindness  to  him  when 
he  was  at  the  Treasury  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  ll.  and  James  II. :  "  Your  goodness  has  not  been 


wanting  to  me  during  the  reign  of  my  two  masters,  and  even  from  a  bare  Treasury  my  success 
has  been  contrary  to  that  of  Mr.  Cowley,  and  Gidion's  fleece  has  there  been  moistened,  when  all 
the  ground  has  been  dry  about  it." 

•  Amiel,  Edward  Seymour,  who  had  been  Speaker  of  the  House  cf  Commons  from  1673  to  1679. 
When  re-elected  Speaker  bv  the  new  parliament  called  in  1670,  he  was  not  accepted  by  the  Kin>;, 
who  made  an  excuse ;  ancl  tlie  House  ultimately  acquiesced,  and  chose  another  Speaker.  He 
succeeded  to  a  baronetcy  in  1688.  He  was  the  head  of  the  house  of  Seymour,  the  then  Duke  of 
Somerset  being  of  a  younger  branch  of  tlie  family.  He  opposed  the  Hill  of  Exclusion ;  he  was 
afterwards  an  eager  promoter  of  the  Revolution,  Joining  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Exeter. 

t  Phaeton. 

X  "Yo  plume,  to  pluck  out  the  regal  rights,  like  the  fcathbrs  of  a  bird.  This  use  of  the  word  i* 
peculiar.     Dryden  uses  it  elsewhere  in  the  sense  of  to  strip  l)y  plucking : 

'  One  whom,  instead  of  banishing  a  day, 
You  should  have  plumed  of  all  his  borrowed  honours." 

Maiden  Quevn,  act  u,  sc.  1. 

,  *  Not  with  more  ea.se  the  falcon  from  above 
Trusses  in  middle  air  the  trembling  dove, 
Then  plumes  the  prey." 

Transfdtian  of  Aineid,  xi.  1045. 
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The  true  successor  from  the  Court  removed ; 

The  plot  by  hireling  witnesses  improved. 

These  ills  they  saw,  and,  as  their  duty  bound, 

They  showed  the  King  the  danger  of  the  wound ; 

That  no  concessions  from  the  throne  would  please,  925 

But  lenitives  fomented  the  disease  ; 

That  Absalom,  ambitious  of  the  crown, 

Was  made  the  lure  to  draw  the  people  down ; 

That  false  Achitophel's  pernicious  hate 

Had  turned  the  plot  to  ruin  Church  and  State ;  930 

The  council  violent,  the  rabble  worse ; 

That  Shimei  taught  Jerusalem  to  curse. 

With  all  these  loads  of  injuries  opprest, 
And  long  revolving  in  his  careful  breast 
The  event  of  things,  at  last  his  patience  tired,  935 

Thus  from  his  royal  throne,  by  Heaven  inspired. 
The  godlike  David  spoke  ;  with  awful  fear 
His  train  their  Maker  in  their  master  hear.* 


tt 


**  Thus  long  have  I,  by  native  mercy  swayed. 

My  wrongs  dissembled,  my  revenge  delayed  ;  940 

So  willing  to  forgive  the  offending  age ; 

So  much  the  father  did  the  king  assuage. 

But  now  so  far  my  clemency  they  slight. 

The  offenders  question  my  forgiving  right. 
**  That  one  was  made  for  many,  they  contend  ;  945 

**  But  'tis  to  rule,  for  that's  a  monarch's  end. 
**  They  call  my  tenderness  of  blood  my  fear, 
**  Though  manly  tempers  can  the  longest  bear. 
**  Yet  since  they  will  divert  my  native  course, 
**  'Tis  time  to  show  I  am  not  good  by  force.  950 

**  Those  heaped  affronts  that  haughty  subjects  bring 
**  Are  burdens  for  a  camel,  not  a  king. 
*'  Kings  are  the  public  pillars  of  the  State, 
**  Born  to  sustain  and  prop  the  nation's  weight : 
**  If  my  young  Samson  will  pretend  a  call  955 

**  To  shake  the  column,  let  him  share  the  fall ; 

But  oh  that  yet  he  would  repent  and  live  ! 

How  easy  'tis  for  parents  to  forgive  ! 

With  how  few  tears  a  pardon  might  be  won 
**  From  nature,  pleading  for  a  darling  son  !t  960 

**  Poor  pitied  youth,  by  my  paternal  care 
**  Raised  up  to  all  the  height  his  frame  could  bear  I 
Had  God  ordained  his  fate  for  empire  born. 
He  would  have  given  his  soul  another  turn  : 


n 
it 
tt 


tt 
tt 


*  The  speech  which  follows  bears  some  resemblance  to  parts  of  the  speech  delivered  by  Charles  1 1, 
on  opening  the  parliament  at  Oxford,  on  March  21,  1681.  Spence  says,  on  the  authority  of 
Pope,  that  "  King  Charles  obliged  Dryden  to  put  his  Oxford  speech  into  verse,  and  to  insert  it 
towards  the  close  of  his  'Absalom  and  AchitopheP  (Anecdotes,  p.  112}."  The  story  has  not  much 
value  or  prolKibiHty ;  for  David's  speech  is  certainly  not  a  paraphrase  of  the  King's,  and  a  hint 
from  Charles  would  have  sufficed. 

t  The  four  lines,  957-60,  were  added  in  the  second  edition. 
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Gulled  with  a  patriot's  name,  whose  modern  sense         965 

Is  one  that  would  by  law  supplant  *  his  prince  ; 

The  people's  brave,  the  politician's  tool ; 

Never  was  patriot  yet  but  was  a  fool. 

Whence  comes  it  that  religion  and  the  laws 

Should  more  be  Absalom's  than  David's  cause  ? 

His  old  instructor,  ere  he  lost  his  place, 

Was  never  thought  endued  with  so  much  grace. 

Good  heavens,  how  faction  can  a  patriot  paint ! 

My  rebel  ever  proves  my  people's  saint. 

Would  they  impose  an  heir  upon  the  throne  ?  975 

Let  Sanhedrins  be  taught  to  give  their  own. 

A  king's  at  least  a  part  of  government, 

And  mine  as  requisite  as  their  consent : 

Without  my  leave  a  future  king  to  choose 

Infers  a  right  the  present  to  depose. 

True,  they  petition  me  to  approve  their  choice  : 

But  Esau's  hands  suit  ill  with  Jacob's  voice. 

My  pious  subjects  for  my  safety  pray. 

Which  to  secure,  they  take  my  power  away. 

From  plots  and  treasons  Heaven  preserve  my  years,      985 

But  save  me  most  from  my  petitioners. 

Unsatiate  as  the  barren  womb  or  grave,  + 

God  cannot  grant  so  much  as  they  can  crave. 

What  then  is  left  but  with  a  jealous  eye 

To  guard  the  small  remains  of  royalty  ?  990 

The  law  shall  still  direct  my  peaceful  sway. 

And  the  same  law  teach  rebels  to  obey  : 

Votes  shall  no  more  established  power  control. 

Such  votes  as  make  a  part  exceed  the  whole. 

No  groundless  clamours  shall  my  friends  remove  995 

Nor  crowds  have  power  to  punish  ere  they  prove  ; 

For  gods  and  godlike  kings  their  care  express 

Still  to  defend  their  servants  in  distress. 

Oh  that  my  power  to  saving  were  confined  ! 

Why  am  I  forced,  like  Heaven,  against  my  mind         1000 

To  make  examples  of  another  kind  ? 

Must  I  at  length  the  sword  of  justice  draw? 

Oh  curst  effects  of  necessarv  law  ! 

How  ill  my  fear  they  by  my  mercy  scan  ! 

Beware  the  fury  of  a  patient  man.  1005 

Law  they  require,  let  Law  then  show  her  face ; 

They  could  not  be  content  to  look  on  Grace, 

Her  hinder  parts,  but  with  a  daring  eye 

To  tempt  the  terror  of  her  front  and  die.:J: 


r 
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•  Destroy  in  first  edition  instead  of  supMant. 

♦  Proverbs  xxx.  15,  16:  "There  are  tnree  things  that  are  never  satisfied,  yea,  four  things  say 
not.  It  is  enough  :  the  grave  ;  and  the  barren  womb  ;  the  earth  that  is  not  filled  with  water ;  and 
the  fire^  that  saith  not,  It  is  enough." 

I  This  is  an  obscure  and  difficiilt  passage.  The  first  two  editions  have  a  comma  after  Grace,  at  the 
en^  of  Hne  1007.  Some  of  the  succeeding  editions  of  Dryden's  lifetime,  as  the  sixth  and  the  seventh, 
have  no  comma  after  Grace ;  and  if  this  could  be  regarded  as  a  change  expressly  made  by  Dryden, 
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**  By  their  own  arts,  *tis  righteously  dedteed,  loio 

*  *  Those  dire  artificers  of  death  shil  bleed.* 

**  Against  themselves  their  witnesses  Will  sweat 

"  Till,  viper-like,  their  mother-plot  they  tear, 

**  And  suck  for  nutriment  that  bloody  gore 

**  Which  was  their  principle  of  life  before.  IO15 

•*  Their  Belial  with  their  Beelzebub  will  fight ; 

**  Thus  on  my  foes  my  foes  shall  do  me  ri^t. 

**  Nor  doubt  the  event ;  for  factious  Crowds  etigage 

**  In  their  first  onset  all  their  brutal  rage. 

**  Then  let  them  take  an  unresisted  course  ;  1020 

**  Retire  and  traverse,  and  delude  their  force  : 

**  But  when  they  stand  all  breathless,  urge  the  fight 

And  rise  upon  them  with  redoubled  might : 

For  lawful  power  is  still  superior  found, 
"  When  long  driven  back  at  length  it  stands  the  ground."  1025 


He  said.     The  Almighty,  nodding,  gave  consent ; 
And  peals  of  thunder  shook  the  firmament. 
Henceforth  a  series  of  new  time  began, 
The  mighty  years  in  long  procession  ran  ;  f 
Once  more  the  godlike  David  was  restored,        ^/  1 030 

And  willing  nations  knew  their  lawful  lord. 

it  would  indicate  that  by  Grace  her  hinder  parts  he  intended  Grocers  hinder  parts.  In  the  other 
case,  with  the  comma  after  Qrace,  the  meaning  would  seem  to  be  that  Grace  was  "the  hinder  parts" 
of  Law,  a  very  strained  metaphor.  There  b  here  of  course,  whichever  be  the  meaning,  a  reference, 
as  in  "  Astraea  Redux"  (lines  262-5),  to  the  appearance  of  God  to  Moses :  "And  he  [the  Lord]  said, 
Thou  canst  not  see  my  face :  for  there  shall  no  man  see  me  and  live.  And  the  Lord  said,  Behold, 
there  is  a  place  by  me,  and  thou  shalt  stand  upon  a  rock  :  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  while  my  glory 
uasseth  by,  that  I  will  put  thee  in  a  cHft  of  the  rock,  and  will  cover  thee  with  my  hand  while  I  pass 
by :  and  1  will  take  away  mine  hand,  and  thou  shalt  see  my  back  parts  :  but  my  face  shall  not  be 
seen."  (Exod.  xxxiii.  20-3.)  'I'he  punctuation  of  the  first  two  editions^  which  are  the  most  authentic, 
is  followed  here.  If  the  comma  were  away,  there  would  still  be  difficulty  with  the  word  Grace ; 
but  if  Grace  co\x\d  mean  the  Divine  glory  or  majesty,  the  passage  would  be  much  improved  by  doing 
away  with  the  conima,  and  treating  Grace  her  as  Grace's,  and  the  three  lines,  1007-9,  ^  containing 
a  distinct  illustration,  complete  in  itself. 

*  "  Neque  enim  lex  aequior  ulla  est 

Quam  necis  artifices  arte  perire  sua." 

Ovid,  De  Art.  A  mat.  i.  655. 

t  Dryden  had  doubtless  here  in  his  mind  the  language  of  Virgil  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
Eclogue  :  *'  Magnus  ab  integro  saeclorum  nascitur  ordo,  and  "Incipient  magni  procedere  mens«s.  ' 
And  compare,  in  "Annus  Mirabilis,"  stanza  18 : 

"And  now,  a  round  of  greater  years  b<^un." 


THE     MEDAL. 


A   SATIRE  AGAINST  SEDITION. 


"  Per  Graium  populos  medispque  per  Klldis  urbem 
Ibat  ovaiis,  Divumquc  sibi  poscebat  honorem." 

ViRG.  ^n.  vi.  558. 
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pretend  not  only  real  for  the  public  good,  but  a  due  veneration  for  the  person  of 
the  King.  But  all  men  who  can  see  an  inch  before  them  may  easily  detect  those 
gross  fallacies.  That  it  is  necessary  for  men  in  your  circumstances  to  pretend 
both,  is  granted  you ;  for  without  ihem  there  could  be  no  ground  to  raise  a  faction. 
But  I  would  ask  you  one  civil  question  :  What  right  has  any  man  among  you,  or 
any  association*  of  men  (to  come  nearer  to  you)  who  out  of  parliament  cannot  be 
considered  in  a  public  capacity,  to  meet,  as  you  daily  do,  in  factious  clubs,  to 
vilify  the  government  in  your  discourses  and  to  libel  it  in  all  your  writings  ?  Who 
made  you  judges  in  Israel  ?  Or  how  is  it  consistent  with  your  zeal  of  the  public 
welfare f  to  promote  sedition?  Does  your  definition  of  loyal,  which  is  to  serve 
the  King  according  to  the  laws,  allow  you  the  licence  of  traducing  the  executive 
poWer  with  which  you  own  he  is  invested  ?  You  complain  that  his  Majesty  has 
lost  the  love  and  confidence  of  his  people  ;  and  by  your  very  urging  it  you 
endeavour  what  in  you  lies  to  make  him  lose  them.  All  good  subjects  abhor  the 
thought  of  arbitrary  power,  whether  it  be  in  one  or  many  :  if  you  were  the  patriots 
you  would  seem,  you  would  not  at  this  rate  incense  the  multitude  to  assume  it ; 
for  no  sober  man  can  fear  it,  either  from  the  King's  disposition  or  his  practice,  or, 
even  where  you  would  odiously  lay  it,  from  his  Ministers.  Give  us  leave  to  enjoy 
the  government  and  the  benefit  of  laws  under  which  we  were  bom,  and  which  we 
desire  to  transmit  to  our  posterity.  You  are  not  the  trustees  of  the  public  liberty : 
and  if  you  have  not  right  to  petition  in  a  crowd,  +  much  less  have  you  to  inter- 
meddle in  the  management  of  affairs,  or  to  arraign  what  you  do  not  like,  which  in 
effect  is  everything  that  is  done  by  the  King  and  Council.  Can  you  imagine  that 
any  reasonable  man  will  believe  you  respect  the  person  of  his  Majesty,  when  'tis 
apparent  that  your  seditious  pamphlets  are  stuffed  with  particular  reflections  on 
him  ?  If  you  have  the  confidence  to  deny  this,  'tis  easy  to  be  evinced  fVom  a 
thousand  passages,  which  I  only  forbear  to  quote,  because  I  desire  they  should 
die  and  be  forgotten.  I  have  perused  many  of  your  papers  :  and  to  show  you 
that  I  have,  the  third  part  of  your  "  No- Protestant  Plot"  is,  much  of  it,  stolen 
from  your  dead  authors  pamphlet,  called  the  "Growth  of  Popery, "§  as  mani- 
festly as  Milton's  "  Defence  of  the  English  People  "  is  from  Buchanan,  "  De  Jure 
Regni  apud  Scotos,"  or  your  First  Covenant  and  New  Association  ||  from  the 

*  Among  Lord  Shaftesbury's  papers  seized,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner,  was  a  project  of  an 
Association  for  defence  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  of  the  King's  person,  and  of  the  liberties  of 
the  subject,  which  had  no  signature  and  was  not  in  Shaftesbury's  handwriting,  but  which  was 
much  relied  on  in  the  unsuccessful  prosecution  of  him  for  high  treason.  This  new  Assdciation  is 
made  much  of  by  Dryden  in  this  Preface,  and  in  the  Poem,  205  and  following  lines. 

f  "  Zeal  of  the  public  welfare,"  a  Gallicism,  which  has  disappeared  m  all  editions,  from 
Broughton's  mclusive  ;  for  being  substituted  for  of. 

X  An  act  of  1661,  13  Car.  II.  c.  5,  which  still  exists,  and  was  relied  on  by  the  Government  so  late 
as  1848,  prohibited  the  repairing  to  the  King  or  Houses  of  Parliament  with  any  petition  "  accom- 
panied with  excessive  number  of  people,  nor  at  anyone  time  with  above  the  number  often  persons." 

§  "  Your  dead  author,"  so  contemptuously  referred  to,  is  the  celebrated  Andrew  Marvel,  an 
earnest  and  incorruptible  politician,  the  friend  of  Milton,  a  poet  whose  political  satires  are  much 
disfigured  by  the  same  coarseness  which  so  often  offends  in  Dryden,  but  some  of  whose  other 
pieces  show  a  true  soul  of  poetry.  He  was  Dryden's  senior  by  eleven  years.  They  had  both 
written  elegies,  in  1648,  on  tne  death  of  the  young  Lord  Hastings :  they  had  both  celebrated  the 
praises  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Marvel  had  died  August  28,  1678.  Political  feeling  made  Dryden  here 
forget  the  re.spect  due  to  kindred  talent  and  superior  virtue.  Marvel  is  again  referred  to  sneeringly 
in  the  Preface  to  "Religio  Laici." 

11  Dryden  was  fond  of  the  comparison  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  with  the  French  Holy 
League  of  the  Guises  before  the  late  development  of  organized  opposition  to  the  Court  under 
Shaftesbury's  energetic  direction.  His  play  of  "  The  Duke  of  Guise,"  which  appeared  in  the  end 
of  this  year.  1682,  nad  been  projected  and  begun  immediately  afler  the  Restoration. 

"  Shocked  by  a  covenanting  League's  vast  powers 
As  holy  and  as  Catholic  as  ours/' 
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Holy  League  of  the  French  Guisards.  Any  one  who  reads  Davila  may  trace 
your  practices  all  along.  There  were  the  same  pretences  for  reforpfiation  and 
loyalty,  the  same  aspersions  of  the  King,  and  the  same  grounds  of  a  rebellion.  I 
know  not  whether  you  will  take  the  historian's  word,  who  says  it  was  reported 
that  Poltrot,  a  Hugonot,  murdered  Francis,  duke  of  Guise,  by  the  instigations  of 
Theodore  Beza,  or  that  it  was  a  Hugonot  minister,  otherwise  called  a  Presby-: 
terian  (for  our  Church  abhors  so  devilish  a  tenet),  who  first  writ  a  treatise  of  the 
lawfulness  of  deposing  and  murdering  kings  of  a  different  persuasion  in  religion  : 
but  I  am  able  to  prove  firom  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  and  the  principles  of 
Buchanan,  that  they  set  the  people  above  the  magistrate ;  which,  if  I  mistake  not, 
is  your  own  fundamental,  and  which  carries  your  loyalty  no  farther  than  your 
liking.  When  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  goes  on  your  side,  you  are  as 
ready  to  observe  it  as  if  it  were  passed  into  a  law ;  but  when  you  are  pinched 
with  any  former  and  yet  unrepealed  act  of  parliament,  you  declare  that,  in  same 
cases,  you  will  not  be  obliged  by  it.  The  passage  is  in  the  same  third  part  of  the 
"  No- Protestant  Plot,"  and  is  too  plain  to  be  denied.  The  late  copy  of  your 
intended  association  you  neither  wholly  justify  nor  condemn  ;  but  as  the  Papists, 
wh^n  they  are  unopposed,  fly  out  into  all  the  p^eantries  of  worship,  but  in  times 
of  war,  when  they  are  hard  pressed  by  arguments,  lie  close  entrenched  behind  the 
Council  of  Trent,  so  now,  when  your  affairs  are  in  a  low  condition,  you  dare  not 
pretend  that  to  be  a  legal  combination,  but  whensoever  you  are  afloat,  I  doubt 
not  but  it  will  be  maintained  and  justified  to  purpose.  For,  indeed,  there  is 
nothing  to  defend  it  but  the  sword.  'Tis  the  proper  time  to  say  anything,  when 
men  have  all  things  in  their  power. 

In  the  mean  time,  you  would  fain  be  nibbling  at  a  parallel  betwixt  this  associa- 
tion and  that  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  But  there  is  this  small  difference 
betwixt  them,  that  the  ends  of  the  one  are  directly  opposite  to  the  other  :  one 
with  the  Queen's  approbation  and  conjunction,  as  head  of  it ;  the  other,  without 
either  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  King,  against  whose  authority  it  is  mani- 
festly designed.  Therefore,  you  do  well  to  have  recourse  to  your  last  evasion, 
that  it  was  contrived  by  your  enemies,  and  shuffled  into  the  papers  that  were 
seized  ;  which  yet  you  see  the  nation  is  not  so  easy  to  believe  as  your  own  jur}\ 
But  the  matter  is  not  difficult,  to  find  twelve  men  in  Newgate  who  would  acquit  a 
malefactor. 

I  have  one  only  favour  to  desire  of  you  at  parting,  that  when  you  think  of 
answering  this  poem,  you  would  employ  the  same  pens  against  it  who  have  com- 
bated with  so  much  success  against  "Absalom  and  Achitophel ;"  for  then  you 
may  assure  yourselves  of  a  clear  victory,  without  the  least  reply.  Rail  at  me 
abundantly;  and,  not  to  break  a  custom,  do  it  without  wit.  By  this  method 
you  will  gain  a  considerable  point,  which  is  wholly  to  wave  the  answer  of  my 
arguments.  Never  own  the  bottom  of  your  principles,  for  fear  they  should  be 
treason.     Fall  severely  on  the  miscarriages  of  government :  for,  if  scandal  be  not 


occurs  in  an  allusion  to  Henry  IV.  of  France  in  "  Astraea  Redux,"  loi.  The  Whigs  and  the 
project  of  Association  imputed  to  them  were  now  added  for  comparison.  The  Prologue  to  *'  The 
Duke  of  Guise  "  began  : 

"  Our  play's  a  parallel :  the  Holy  League 
Begot  our  Covenant,  Guisards  got  the  Whig." 

Dryden  worked  out  the  parallel  with  great  labour  in  his  "Vindication  of  the  Duke  of  Guise." 
"Our  intention,"  he  there  says,  "was  to  make  the  play  a  parallel  betwixt  the  Holy  League, 
{Jotted  by  the  House  of  Guise  and  its  adherents,  and  the  Covenant  plotted  by  the  rebels  in  the 
time  of  King  Charles  I.  and  the  new  Association,  which  was  the  spawn  of  the  old  Covenant."  The 
subject  is  further  pursued  by  Dryden  in  his  Postscript  to  the  Translation  of  Maimbourg's  "  History 
of  the  League." 
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allowed,  you  are  no  freebom  subjects.  If  God  has  not  blessed  you  with  the 
talent  of  rhyming,  make  use  of  my  poor  stock  and  welcome :  let  your  verses  run 
upon  my  feet ;  and,  for  the  utmost  refuge  of  notorious  blockheads,  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity  of  sense,  turn  my  own  lines  upon  me  ;  and,  in  utter  despair  of  your 
own  satire,  make  me  satirize  myself  Some  of  you  have  been  driven  to  this  bay 
already  ;  but,  above  all  the  rest,  commend  me  to  the  Nonconformist  parson,  who 
writ  the  "Whip  and  Key."*  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  read  so  much  as  the  piece 
deserves,  because  the  bookseller  is  every  week  ciying  help  at  the  end  of  his  gazette, 
to  get  it  off.  You  see  I  am  charitable  enough  to  do  him  a  kindness,  that  it  may 
be  published  as  well  as  printed  ;  and  that  so  much  skill  in  Hebrew  derivations 
may  not  lie  for  waste-paper  in  the  shop.  Yet  I  half  suspect  he  went  no  farther  for 
his  learning,  than  the  index  of  Hebrew  names  and  etymologies,  which  are  printed 
at  the  end  of  some  English  Bibles.  If  Achitophel  signify  the  brother  of  a  fool, 
the  author  of  that  poem  will  pass  with  his  readers  for  the  next  of  kin.  And 
perhaps  'tis  the  relation  that  makes  the  kindness.  Whatever  the  verses  are,  buy 
em  up,  I  beseech  you,  out  of  pity ;  for  I  hear  the  conventicle  is  shut  up,  and  the 
brother  of  Achitophel  out  of  service.  + 

Now  footmen,  you  know,  have  the  generosity  to  make  a  purse  for  a  member  of 
their  society,  who  has  had  his  livery  pulled  over  his  ears  ;  and  even  Protestant 
socks  are  bought  up  among  you  out  of  veneration  to  the  name.  A  dissenter  in 
poetry  from  sense  and  English  will  make  as  good  a  Protestant  rhymer,  as  a  dissenter 
from  the  Church  of  England  a  Protestant  parson.  Besides,  if  you  encourage  a 
young  beginner,  who  knows  but  he  may  elevate  his  style  a  little  above  the  vulgar 
epithets  of  profane,  and  saucy  Jack,  and  atheistic  scribbler,  with  which  he  treats 
me,  when  the  fit  of  enthusiasm  is  strong  upon  him  ;  by  which  well-mannered  and 
charitable  expressions  I  was  certain  of  his  sect  before  I  knew  his  name.  What 
would  you  have  more  of  a  man  ?  He  has  damned  me  in  your  cause  from  Genesis 
to  the  Revelations,  and  has  half  the  texts  of  both  the  Testaments  against  me,  if 
you  will  be  so  civil  to  yourselves  as  to  take  him  for  your  interpreter,  and  not  to 
take  them  for  Irish  witnesses.  After  all,  perhaps  you  will  tell  me,  that  you  retained 
him  only  for  the  opening  of  your  cause,  and  that  your  main  lawyer  is  yet  behind. 
Now  if  it  so  happen  he  meet  with  no  more  reply  than  his  predecessors,  you  may 
either  conclude  tnat  I  trust  to  the  goodness  of  my  cause,  or  fear  my  adversary,  or 
disdain  him,  or  what  you  please,  for  the  short  on't  is,  'tis  indifferent  to  your  humble 
servant,  whatever  your  party  says  or  thinks  of  him. 

*  Amone  the  answers  to  "Absalom  and  Achitophel"  was  a  pamphlet  called  "  A  Whip  for  the 
Fool's  Back,"  written  by  a  Nonconformist  clergyman  whose  name  is  not  known,  and  who  further 
published  "A  Key  with  the  Whip,  to  open  the  Mystery  and  Iniquity  of  the  Poem  called  Absalom 
and  Achitophel." 

t  "Derrick,"  says  Scott,  who  is  not  often  so  severe  and  whose  severity  on  this  occasion  is 
certainly  not  unwarranted,  "is  pleased  to  explain  'the  brother  of  Achitophel '  by  favouring  us  with 
an  account  of  Shaftesbury's  brother,  George  Cooper,  Esq.  This  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  a 
knavish  speech  sleeping  in  a  foolish  ear.  For  the  benefit  of  any  person  of  equally  obtuse  intellects, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  say  that  the  Nonconformist  parson  is  tne  party  meant,  whom  Dryden  styles 
'  brotfier  to  Achitophel,'  if  Achitophel  according  to  his  own  derivation  be  brother  to  a  fool ;  and 
truly  the  commentator  seems  to  have  been  of  the  kindred."  A  recent  editor,  Mr.  R.  Bell,  has 
repeated  Derrick's  blunder.  Two  other  notes  of  Mr.  Bell's  on  this  poem  are  hardly  less  ludicrous. 
He  thinks  that  Dryden  "  leads  us  to  infer"  that  he  had  never  seen  Shaftesbury,  from  his  saying 
in  this  Preface,  "  though  he  sat  not  five  times  to  me,  as  he  did  to  B.,  &c. : "  and  he  interprets 
literally  the  description  of  the  two  Sheriffs  as  "  two  such  gouty  hands"  for  the  "  loyal  head,  the 
Lord  Mayor  (line  182),  observing,  "  They  were  not  the  only  gouty  members  of  the  Whig  party. 
Shaftesbury  was  a  martyr  to  gout.  The  malady  was  strictly  impartial,  for  Dryden  himself  sank 
under  it."  But  for  such  a  note,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  think  it  necessary  to  explain  that 
Dryden  did  not  mean  that  the  Sheriffs  were  sufferers  from  gout ;  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  Dryden  had  seen  Shaftesbury  very  often,  though  Shaftesbury  had  not  sat  to  him  five  times 
for  the  portrait  of  the  following  poem. 
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Of  all  our  antic  sights  and  pageantry 

Which  English  idiots  run  in  crowd?*  to  scr, 

The  Polish  Medal  bears  the  pmc  alone  ; 

A  monster,  more  the  favourite  of  the  town 

Than  either  fairs  or  theatres  hate  nhown.  «; 

Never  did  art  so  well  with  nature  strive, 

Nor  ever  idol  seemed  so  much  alive  ; 

So  like  the  man,  so  golden  to  the  sights 

So  base  within,  so  counterfeit  and  light. 

One  side  is  filled  with  title  anrl  with  face  ;  ih 

And,  lest  the  king  should  want  a  re^\  p^sice, 

On  the  reverse  a  tower  the  town  survey*, 

O'er  which  oar  mounting  sun  his  fleams  (\hp\ny%. 

The  word,  pronounced  aloud  hy  shrieval  Vf/k/^, 

iMZtamtmr,  wiiich  in  Polish  \%  kfjmce,  /^ 

The  day,  m«->nth,  year,  to  the  ^ciX  TkCX  Mt  'yAi\tA^ 

And  a  new  canting  holiday  de-^igned. 

Fl-ve  days  he  riate  Ux  trtiXj  cast  and  V/^^ 

Four  more  than  CsoA  tr>  fini'^h  Adam  XftifM. 

Bat  wbo  can  tell  what  «*ji«4ence  ancrc's  a/'^  ^A 

Or  hi'^w  lon^  Heaven  wa.;  makmjj  JT^jciier  ? 

Oh,  cnold  tiie  Vjle  'Cxax  co»:,ied  ^/*ry  ^4<v^ 

And  pioog^ieri  iuch.  rarrvjr*  fr,r  4n  *-m»vf,h  f^*'^, 

Cooici  it  have  'Xtrxual  His  e'/er--!hansf*nQj  vriil. 

The  ^azioiis  piece  ha*t  t:r/!d  the  gp^^er^  :k»il  5  JT-J 

A  matial  hem  ^r=it.  w-;ti  *arfv  /vire 

JJ^swa,  like  i  3i§niy  hy  *he  -arn/ts  w  #<4r ; 
l^'yexdlesA  znieC  a  rehej  *»«5  4  miSii, 
«  So  frmn^  his  nsxsysi  'o  ni«;  Prn*^  'v*^;;?^.  * 

94BEt  -fiK.    hnw  wfidly   «^il  amn"uwf  ^e^''  *«  -j^ 

A  >gruim  wTiQ^ia^  .n  :'-Je  iMH-pe?'*  fssr. 

~  HTnierf  nm  -he  -J3ir«»--ike  :tv>nM    -*' 
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)  Groaned,  sighed,  and  prayed,  while  godliness  was  gain, 
The  loudest  bag-pipe  of  the  squeaking  train.  35 

But,  as  *tis  hard  to  cheat  a  juggler's  eyes, 
His  open  lewdness  he  could  ne  er  disguise. 
There  split  the  saint ;  for  hypocritic  zeal 
Allows  no  sins  but  those  it  can  conceal. 
Whoring  to  scandal  gives  too  large  a  scope  ;  40 

Saints  must  not  trade,  but  they  may  interlope. 
The  ungodly  principle  was  ^\  the  same  ; 
But  a  gross  cheat  betrays  his  partner's  game. 
Besides,  their  pace  was  formal,  grave,  and  slack  ; 
His  nimble  wit  outran  the  heavy  pack.  45 

Yet  still  he  found  his  fortune  at  a  stay. 
Whole  droves  of  blockheads  choking  up  his  way  ; 
They  took,  but  not  rewarded,  his  advice  ; 
Villain  and  wit  exact  a  double  price. 

Power  was  his  aim  ;  but  thrown  from  that  pretence,  50 

The  wretch  turned  loyal  in  his  own  defence, 
And  malice  reconciled  him  to  his  Prince. 
Him  in  the  anguish  of  his  soul  he  served, 
Rewarded  faster  still  than  he  deserved. 
Behold  him  now  exalted  into  trust,  55 

His  counsels  oft  convenient,  seldom  just  ; 
Even  in  the  most  sincere  advice  he  gave 
He  had  a  grudging  still  to  be  a  knave. 
The  frauds  he  learnt  in  his  fanatic  years 
Made  him  uneasy  in  his  lawful  gears.  60 

At  best,  as  litile  honest  as  he  could. 
And,  like  white  witches,  mischievously  good. 
To  his  first  bias  longingly  he  leans 
And  rather  would  be  great  by  wicked  means. 
Thus  framed  for  ill,  he  loosed  our  triple  hold,*  65 

(Advice  unsafe,  precipitous,  and  bold.) 

State  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Barebone's  parliament  in  July  1653,  *"*^  he  continued  to  sit  as 
member  of  this  Council  until  December  1654,  when  he  ceased  to  attend ;  and  after  this  he  was 
estranged  from  Cromwell,  why  is  not  known.  The  salary  of  each  member  of  this  Council  was 
1000/.  a  year,  but  a  paper  printed  in  Thurloe's  State  Papers  (iii.  581)  shows  that  Cooper  never 
received  any  salary.  A  statement  made  by  Shaftesbury  himself  after  the  Restoration,  that  "  he 
might  freely  speak  because  he  never  received  any  salary  "  (Pari-  Hist.  iv.  63)  is  thus  by  accident 
effectually  connrmed.  There  is  no  authority,  and  probably  no  foundation,  for  the  charge  of  "  bartering 
his  venal  wit  for  sums  of  gold."  Nor  is  there  any  truth  in  the  imputation  of  ^is  identifying 
himself  with  the  "  .saints,"  because  he  was  a  member  of  the  Barebone's  parliament.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  a  numerous  moderate  party  in  that  a.ssembly,  which  included  Lord  Lisle, 
Algernon  Sydney's  elder  brother,  afterwards  earl  of  Leicester  and  a  friend  of  Dryden  ;  Edward 
Montagu,  afterwards  earl  of  Sandwich  ;  Charles  Howard,  afterwards  earl  of  Carlisle  ;  Rouse,  the 
provost  of  Eton  ;  Sir  Charles  "\Volseley,  and  several  officers  of  the  amw  :  and  this  party  uUimately 
prevailed  over  the  fanatics.  Bishop  Burnet  says  of  Shaftesbury  that  he  was  of  great  use  to 
Cromwell  "in  withstanding  the  enthusiasts  of  that  time"  (Own  Time,  i.  165).  The  insinuation 
that  Shaftesbury's  licentiousness  was  the  cause  of  his  separation  from  the  saints  is  also  without 
authority,  and  the  charge  of  licentiousness  itself,  as  applied  to  Shaftesbury  at  that  early  period 
of  his  life,  is  nrobably  without  foundation  :  while,  as  regards  his  later  years,  it  may  be  .safely 
said  that  the  same  accusation,  grossly  made  by  many  revilers,  one  copying  another,  was  a  great 
exaggeration. 

*  See  note  on  line  175  of  "Absalom  and  Achitophel"  for  Dryden's  former  laudations  of  the 
policy  here  denounced,  and  of  Lord  Clifford,  one  of  its  chief  promoters. 
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From  hence  those  tears,  that  Ilium  of  our  woe  : 

Who  helps  a  powerful  friend  forearms  a  foe. 

What  wonder  if  the  waves  prevail  so  far, 

When  he  cut  down  the  banks  that  made  the  bar  ?  70 

Seas  follow  but  their  nature  to  invade  ; 

But  he  by  art  our  native  strength  betrayed. 

So  Samson  to  his  foe  his  force  confest, 

And  to  be  shorn  lay  slumbering  on  her  breast. 

But  when  this  fatal  counsel,  found  too  late,  75 

Exposed  its  author  to  the  public  hate, 

When  his  just  sovereign  by  no  impious  way 

Could  be  seduced  to  arbitrary  sway. 

Forsaken  of  that  hope,*  he  shifts  his  sail, 

Drives  down  the  current  with  a  popular  gale,  80 

And  shows  the  fiend  confessed  without  a  veil. 

He  preaches  to  the  crowd  that  power  is  lent, 

But  not  conveyed  to  kingly  government. 

That  claims  successive  bear  no  binding  force. 

That  coronation  oaths  are  things  of  course ;  85 

Maintains  the  multitude  can  never  err, 

And  sets  the  people  in  the  papal  chair. 

The  reason's  obvious,  interest  never  lies  ; 

The  most  have  still  their  interest  in  their  eyes. 

The  power  is  always  theirs,  and  power  is  ever  wise.  90 

Almighty  crowd  !  thou  shortenest  all  dispute. 

Power  is  thy  essence,  wit  thy  attribute  ! 

Nor  faith  nor  reason  make  thee  at  a  stay, 

Thou  leapst  o'er  all  eternal  truths  in  thy  Pindaric  way  !  + 

Athens,  no  doubt,  did  righteously  decide,  95 

When  Phocion  and  when  Socrates  were  tried  ; 

As  righteously  they  did  those  dooms  repent ; 

Still  they  were  wise,  whatever  way  they  went. 

Crowds  err  not,  though  to  both  extremes  they  run  ; 

To  kill  the  father  and  recall  the  son.  ico 

Some  think  the  fools  were  most,  as  times  went  then, 

But  now  the  world's  o'erstocked  with  prudent  men. 

The  common  cry  is  even  religion's  test ; 

The  Turk's  is  at  Constantinople  best. 

Idols  in  India,  Popery  at  Rome,  105 

And  our  own  worship  only  true  at  home. 

And  true  but  for  the  time  ;  'tis  hard  to  know 

How  long  we  please  it  shall  continue  so  ; 

This  side  to-day,  and  that  to-morrow  bums  ; 

So  all  are  God  Almighties  in  their  turns.  1 10 

A  tempting  doctrine,  plausible  and  new  ; 

What  fools  our  fathers  were,  if  this  be  true  ! 

•  *•  FcM-saken  of  that  hope;"  a  Gallicism.  So  in  "Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  568,  in  the  de- 
loqttion  of  Buckingham : 

"  He  left  not  faction,  but  of  that  was  left." 

\  An  Alexandrine  of  seven  feet ;  Alexandrines  of  six  feet  are  to  be  found  in  lines  go,  166,  262,  and 
3D5,  and  there  is  one  in  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  line  851.  This  lon^  Alexandrine  of  seven  feet 
uts  been  ridiculed  by  some  of  Dryden's  detractors  ;  but  ridicule  in  this  instance  is  not  reason. 
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Who,  to  destroy  the  seeds  of  civil  war, 

Inherent  right  in  monarchs  did  declare  ; 

And,*  that  a  lawful  power  might  never  cease,  1 15 

Secured  succession  to  secure  our  peace. 

Thus  property  and  sovereign  sway  at  last 

In  equal  balances  were  justly  cast ; 

But  this  new  Jehu  spurs  the  hot-mouthed  horse, 

Instructs  the  beast  to  know  his  native  force,  120 

To  take  the  bit  between  his  teeth  and  fly 

To  the  next  headlong  steep  of  anarchy. 

Too  happy  England,  if  our  good  we  knew, 

Would  we  possess  the  freedom  we  pursue  ! 

The  lavish  government  can  give  no  more  ;  1 25 

Yet  we  repine,  and  plenty  makes  us  poor. 

God  tried  us  once  ;  our  rebel  fathers  fought ; 

He  glutted  them  with  all  the  power  they  sought, 

Till,  mastered  by  their  own  usurping  brave,* 

The  free-born  subject  sunk  into  a  slave.  1 30 

We  loathe  our  manna,  and  we  long  for  quails  ; 

Ah !  what  is  man,  when  his  own  wish  prevails  ! 

How  rash,  how  swift  to  plunge  himself  in  ill, 

Proud  of  his  power  and  boundless  in  his  will  ! 

That  kings  can  do  no  wrong  we  must  believe  ;  735 

None  can  they  do,  and  must  they  all  receive  ? 

Help,  Heaven,  or  sadly  we  shall  see  an  hour 

When  neither  wrong  nor  right  are  in  their  power  ! 

Already  they  have  lost  their  best  defence. 

The  benefit  of  laws  which  they  dispense.  140 

No  justice  to  their  righteous  cause  allowed. 

But  baffled  by  an  arbitrary  crowd  ; 

And  medals  graved,  their  conquest  to  record, 

The  stamp  and  coin  of  their  adopted  lord. 

The  man  who  laughed  but  once,  to  see  an  ass  145 

Mumbling  to  make  the  cross-grained  thistles  pass,  f 
Might  laugh  again  to  see  a  jury  chaw  :J: 
The  prickles  of  unpalatable  law. 

*  This  substantive,  brave,  taken  from  the  French,  a  favourite  word  with  Dryden,  has  not 
survived  in  our  language  ;  it  has  been  superseded  by  bravo. 

"The  people's  brave,  the  politician's  tool." 

Absalom  and  Achitophel,  967. 
It  occurs  frequently  in  Dryden's  plays : 

"  Morat's  too  insolent,  too  much  a  brave." 

Aurengzebe,  act  1,  sc.  i. 

t  This  refers  to  Marcus  Licinius  Crassus  (grandson  of  the  wealthy  Crassus  who  acquired  the 
name  of  Dives,  and  ^grandfather  of  the  celebrated  Triumvir),  who  was  called  Agelastus,  because 
he  never  laughed  (Phn.  Hist.  Nat.  vii.  19).  Cicero  (de  Finibus,  v.  30)  says  that  he  laughed  once 
in  his  life,  but  does  not  mention  the  cause  of  his  one  laugh.  Tertullian,  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Soul,  says  that  Crassus  died  from  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  later  writers  give  as  the  cause  of  his 
laughter  that  mentioned  by  Dryden. 

X  Both  forms  chaw  and  ckew  occur  in  the  early  editions  of  Dryden's  works.  This  rhyme  occurs 
again  in  Drvd'^n's  Translation  of  the  Seventh  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  60 : 

"  Deformed  like  him  who  chaws 
Sardinian  herbage  to  contract  his  jaws." 
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The  witnesses  that,  leech-like,  lived  on  bloody 

Sucking  for  them  were  medicinally  good  ;*  150 

But  when  they  fastened  on  their  festered  sore, 

Then  justice  and  religion  they  forswore. 

Their  maiden  oaths  debauched  into  a  whore. 

Thus  men  are  raised  by  factions  and  decried, 

And  rogue  and  saint  distinguished  by  their  side  ;  155 

They  rack  even  Scripture  to  confess  their  cause 

And  plead  a  call  to  preach  in  spite  of  laws. 

But  that's  no  news  to  the  poor  injured  page, 

It  has  been  used  as  ill  in  every  age, 

And  is  constrained  with  patience  all  to  take,  160 

For  what  defence  can  Greek  and  Hebrew  make  ? 

Happy  who  can  this  talking  trumpet  seize, 

They  make  it  speak  whatever  sense  they  please  ! 

'Twas  framed  at  first  our  oracle  to  inquire  ;  \ 

But  since  our  sects  in  prophecy  grow  higher,  165 

The  text  inspires  not  tnem,  but  they  the  text  inspire. 

London,  thou  great  emporium  of  our  isle, 

0  thou  too  bounteous,  thou  too  fruitful  Nile ! 
How  shall  I  praise  or  curse  to  thy  desert, 

Or  separate  tny  sound  from  thy  corrupted  part'i  170 

1  called  thee  Nile  ;  the  parallel  will  stand  : 
Thy  tides  of  wealth  o'erflow  the  fattened  land ; ' 
Yet  monsters  from  thy  large  increase  we  find 
Engendered  on  the  slime  thou  leavest  behind. 

Sedition  has  not  wholly  seized  on  thee,  175 

Thy  nobler  parts  are  from  infection  free. 

Of  Israel's  tribes  thou  hast  a  numerous  band, 

But  still  the  Canaanite  is  in  the  land. 

*  MetVcitially  in  Dryden's  text,  and  the  /  of  the  second  syllable  of  medicinally  must  be  elided 
pronunciation.  In  the  third  edition  of  1692  medicinal  is  printed  for  medicinally.  Could 
edicinal  be  read  here,  it  would  be  an  improvement;  the  second  and  third  syllables  being  of 
•urse  both  short.  The  edition  of  1692  is  a  mere  reprint  of  that  of  1684,  and  medicinal  probably  is 
misprint.  The  word  occurs  twice  m  "Threnodia  Augustalis"  (lines  iii  and  170),  and  it  must  be 
onounced  there  in  both  places  med'c^ndl.  But  it  is  spelt  in  both  places'  med^ciftal;  the  spelling 
so  of  Milton:  >  •  •  '  ' 

**  Dire  inflammation,  which  no  cooUnjg  herb 
Or  med'cinal  liquor  can  assuage.'' 

Samson  Agonisies,  626. 

t  The  use  of  inquire  here  for  search  into  or  investigate  is  a  Latinism.  Oracle,  it  must  be 
mcmbcred,  is  a  word  of  three  syllables,  and  the  second  syllable  long,  as  in  oraculum  and  the 
rendi  omcU.    This  line  is  printed  in  the  4drly  editions : 

"Twas  framed  at  first  our  oracle  t'  enquire.*' 

he  plural  rhymes  with  seas  in  Dryden's  Translation  of  the  iEn^id,  ix.  164 : 

"Their  fates  I  fear  not  or  vain  oracles, 
'Twas  given  to  Venus  they  should  cross  the  seas." 

ee  note  on  line  106  of  "  Astraea  Redux."  But  a  rhyme  in  Hudibras  requires  the  word  to  be 
'ooounced  ora-kels: 

"And  like  the  devil's  oracles 
Put  into  dogrel  rhymes  his  spells." 

Part  2,  canto  3,  374. 
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Thy  military  chiefs  are  brave  and  true, 

Nor  are  thy  disenchanted  burghers  few.  1 80 

The  head  is  loyal  which  thy  heart  commands, 

But  what's  a  head  with  two  such  gouty  hands?* 

The  wise  and  wealthy  love  the  surest  way 

And  are  content  to  thrive  and  to  ol>ey. 

But  wisdom  is  to  sloth  too  great  a  slave  ;  185 

None  are  so  busy  as  the  fool  and  knave. 

Those  let  me  curse  ;  what  vengeance  will  they  urge, 

Whose  ordures  neither  plague  nor  fire  can  purge, 

Nor  sharp  experience  can  to  duty  bring 

Nor  angry  Heaven  nor  a  forgiving  king  !  190 

In  gospel-phrase  their  chapmen  they  betray  ; 

Their  shops  are  dens,   the  Duyer  is  their  prey  ; 

The  knack  of  trades  is  living  on  the  spoil ; 

They  boast  e'en  when  each  other  they  beguile. 

Customs  to  steal  is  such  a  trivial  thing  195 

That  'tis  their  charter  to  defraud  their  King. 

All  hands  unite  of  every  jarring  sect ; 

They  cheat  the  country  first,  and  then  infect. 

They  for  God's  cause  their  monarchs  dare  dethrone, 

And  they'll  be  sure  to  make  His  cause  their  own.  200 

Whether  the  plotting  Jesuit  laid  the  plan 

Of  murdering  kings,  or  the  French  Puritan, 

Our  sacrilegious  sects  their  guides  outgo 

And  kings  and  kingly  power  would  murder  too. 

What  means  their  traitorous  combination  less,  205 

Too  plain  to  evade,  too  shameful  to  confess  ? 
But  treason  is  not  owned,  when  'tis  descried  ; 
Successful  crimes  alone  are  justified. 
The  men  who  no  conspiracy  would  find, 
Who  doubts  but,  had  it  taken,  they  had  joined?  210 

Joined  in  a  mutual  covenant  of  defence. 
At  first  without,  at  last  against  their  Prince  ? 
If  sovereign  right  by  sovereign  power  they  scan. 
The  same  bold  maxim  holds  in  God  and  man  : 
God  were  not  safe  ;  his  thunder  could  they  shun,  215 

He  should  be  forced  to  crown  another  son. 
Thus,  when  the  heir  was  from  the  vineyard  thrown. 
The  rich  poasession  was  the  murderers  own.f 


ft 


The  "head"  was  Sir  John  Moore,  elected  Lord  Mayor  in  1681,  who  zealously  supported  the 
Court.  The  "two  gouty  hands"  were  the  two  Whig  sheriffs,  Thomas  Pilkington  and  Samuel 
Shute.  Sir  John  Moore  is  the  Ziloah  of  the  Second  Part  of  "Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  where  he 
is  described  as  encumbered  with  a  viler  pair  of  assistants  than  Cornish  and  Bethel : 

"  This  year  did  Ziloah  rule  Jerusalem 
And  boldly  all  sedition's  surges  stem, 
Howe'er  encumbered  with  a  viler  pair 
Than  Ziph  or  Shimei  to  assist  the  chair." 

t  See  the  parable  of  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  and  the  husbandmen,  St.  Matthew  xxi.  33-39. 
Scott,  following  Derrick,  has  wrongly  printed  tfUirderer's. 
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In  vain  to  sophistry  they  have  recourse  ; 

By  proving  tneirs  no  plot  they  prove  'tis  worse,  220 

Unmasked  rebellion,  and  audacious  force, 

Which,  though  not  actual,  yet  all  eyes  may  see 

*Tis  working,  in  the  immediate  power  to  be  ; 

For  from  pretended  grievances  they  rise 

First  to  dislike,  and  after  to  despise ;  225 

Then,  Cyclop-like,  in  human  flesh  to  deal. 

Chop  up  a  minister  at  every  meal ; 

Perhaps  not  wholly  to  melt  down  the  king. 

But  clip  his  regal  rights  within  the  ring  ; 

From  thence  to  assume  the  power  of  peace  and  war         230 

And  ease  him  by  degrees  of  public  care. 

Yet,  to  consult  his  dignity  and  fame. 

He  should  have  leave  to  exercise  the  name. 

And  hold  the  cards  while  Commons  played  the  game. 

For  what  can  power  give  more  than  tood  and  dnnk,  235 

To  live  at  ease  and  not  be  bound  to  think  ? 

These  are  the  cooler  methods  of  their  crime. 

But  their  hot  zealots  think  'tis  loss  of  time  ; 

On  utmost  bounds  of  loyalty  they  stand. 

And  grin  and  whet  like  a  Croatian  Imnd  240 

That  waits  impatient  for  the  last  command  : 

Thus  outlaws  open  villainy  maintain  ; 

They  steal  not,  but  in  squadrons  scour  the  plain  ; 

And  if  their  power  the  passengers  subdue, 

The  most  have  right,  the  wrong  is  in  the  few.  245 

Such  impious  axioms  foolishly  they  show, 

For  in  some  soils  Republics  will  not  grow  : 

Our  temperate  Isle  will  no  extremes  sustain 

Of  popular  sway  or  arbitrary  reign  : 

But  slides  between  them  both  into  the  best,  250 

Secure  in  freedom,  in  a  monarch  blest. 

And,  though  the  climate,  vexed  with  various  winds. 

Works  through  our  yielding  bodies  on  our  minds. 

The  wholesome  tempest  purges  what  it  breeds 

To  recommend  the  calmness  that  succeeds.  255 


But  thou,  the  pander  of  the  people's  hearts, 
(O  crooked  soul  and  serpentine  in  arts  !) 
Whose  blandishments  a  loyal  land  have  whored. 
And  broke  the  bonds  she  plighted  to  her  lord. 
What  curses  on  thy  blasted  name  will  fall,  260 

Which  age  to  age  their  legacy  shall  call, 
For  all  must  curse  the  woes  that  must  descend  on  all  ! 
Religion  thou  hast  none  :  thy  mercury 
Has  passed  through  every  sect,  or  theirs  through  thee. 
But  what  thou  givest,  that  venom  still  remains,  265 

And  the  poxed  nation  feels  thee  in  their  brains. 
What  else  inspires  the  tongues  and  swells  the  breasts 
Of  all  thy  bellowing  renegado  priests. 
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That  preach  up  thee  for  God,  dispense  thy  laws, 

And  with  thy  stum  *  ferment  their  fainting  cause,  270 

Fresh  fumes  of  madness  raise,  and  toil  and  sweat, 

To  make  the  formidable  cripple  great  T 

Yet  should  thy  crimes  succeed,  should  lawless  power 

Compass  those  ends  thy  greedy  hopes  devour, 
I  Thy  canting  friends  thy  mortal  foes  would  be,  275 

\Thy  god  and  theirs  will  never  long  agree  ; 

F^r  thine,  if  thou  hast  any,  must  be  one 

That  lets  the  world  and  human  kind  alone  ; 

A  jolly  god  that  passes  hours  too  well 

To  promise  Heaven  or  threaten  us  with  Hell,  280 

That  unconcerned  can  at  rebellion  sit 

And  wink  at  crimes  he  did  himself  commit. 

A  tyrant  theirs  ;  the  heaven  their  priesthood  paints 

A  conventiclet  of  gloomy  sullen  saints  ; 

A  heaven,  J  like  Bedlam,  slovenly  and  sad,  285 

Foredoomed  for  souls  with  false  religion  mad. 
Without  a  vision  poets  can  foreshow 

What  all  but  fools  by  common  sense  may  know  : 

If  true  succession  from  our  Isle  should  fail. 

And  crowds  profane  with  impious  arms  prevail,  290 

Not  thou  nor  those  thy  factious  arts  engage 

Shall  reap  that  harvest  of  rebellious  rage, 

With  which  thou  flatterest  thy  decrepit  age. 

The  swelling  poison  of  the  several  sects. 

Which,  wanting  vertt,  the  nation's  health  infects,  295 

Shall  burst  its  bag  ;  and  fighting  out  their  way, 

The  various  venoms  on  each  other  prey. 

The  Presbyter,  puffed  up  with  spiritual  pride, 

Shall  on  the  necks  of  the  lewd  nobles  ride. 

His  brethren  damn,  the  civil  power  defy,  300 

And  parcel  out  republic  prelacy. 

But  short  shall  be  his  reign  ;  his  rigid  yoke 

And  tyrant  power  will  puny  sects  provoke, 

And  frogs,  and  toads,  and  all  the  tadpole  train 

Will  croak  to  Heaven  for  help  from  this  devouring  cnuie.  305 

The  cut-throat  sword  and  clamorous  gown  shall  jar 

In  sharing  their  ill-gotten  spoils  of  war  ; 

*  Sfum,  new  wine  used  for  fermenting  old  or  dull  wine.     Oldham  employs  the  verb  meta- 
phorically : 

"  As  the  poor  drunkard,  when  wine  stums  his  brains, 
Anointed  with  that  liquor,  thinks  he  reigns." 

Letter  frotn  the  Country,  6t*c. 

t  Conventicle  has  the  accent  always  on  the  third  syllable  in  Dryden  and  in  his  time :  it  was 
pronounced  conventickle. 

"  He  used  to  lay  about  and  stickle 
Like  ram  or  bull  at  conventicle." 

Hudibras,  part  t,  canto  2,  437, 

X  In  this  poem  Dryden  departed  from  his  custom  of  an  before  words  beginning  with  h.  The  a 
here  might  nave  been  regarded  as  a  misprint,  but  that  in  the  Preface  we  have  a  Hugonot  twice. 
See  p.  125. 
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Chiefs  shall  be  grudged  the  part  which  they  pretend  ; 

Lords  envy  lords,  and  friends  with  every  friend 

About  their  impious  merit  shall  contend.  310 

The  surly  Commons  shall  respect  deny 

And  justle  peerage  out  with  property. 

Their  General  either  shall  his  trust  betray 

And  force  the  crowd  to  arbitrary  sway, 

Or  they,  suspecting  his  ambitious  aim,  311; 

In  hate  of  kings  shall  cast  anew  the  frame. 

And  thrust  out  Collatine  *  that  bore  their  name. 

Thus  inborn  broils  the  factions  would  engage, 
Or  wars  of  exiled  heirs,  or  foreign  rage, 
Till  halting  vengeance  overtook  our  age,  320 

And  our  wild  labours,  wearied  into  rest. 
Reclined  us  on  a  rightful  monarch's  breast. 

*  *  Pudet  hccc  opprobria  vobis 
Et  did  potuisse  et  non  potuisse  refelUy  f 

*  Lucius  Tarquinius  Collatinus,  the  husband  of  Lucretia,  was  nephew  of  the  king  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  and  cousin  of  Sextus  Tarquinius  who  ravished  his  wife,  and  whose  crime  caused  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  and  the  abolition  of  monarchy  in  Rome.  Collatine,  notwithstanding  his 
wrongs  and  his  share  in  deposing  the  king,  went  into  exile  on  account  of  the  hatred  felt  towards 
the  Tarquin  family,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  This  is  of  course  an  allusion  intended  for 
Monmouth. 

t  Ovid,  Metam.  i.  758.    Drydcn,  addressing  the  Whigs,  has  changed  nobis  into  vobis. 
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PROLOGUE. 

SPOKEN  TO  THE   KING   AND  THE  QUEEN   AT  THEIR  COMING  TO   THE   HOUSE.* 

When  first  the  Ark  was  landed  on  the  shore, 

And  Heaven  had  vowed  to  curse  the  ground  no  more, 

When  tops  of  hills  the  longing  patriarch  saw. 

And  the  new  scene  of  earth  began  to  draw. 

The  Dove  was  sent  to  view  the  waves'  decrease,  5 

And  first  brought  back  to  man  the  pledge  of  peace. 

'Tis  needless  to  apply,  when  those  appear. 

Who  bring  the  olive  and  who  plant  it  here. 

We  have  before  our  eyes  the  royal  Dove, 

Still  Innocence  is  harbinger  to  Love,  t  xo 

The  Ark  is  opened  to  dismiss  the  train 

And  people  with  a  better  race  the  plain. 

Tell  me,  you  powers,  why  should  vain  man  pursue 

With  endless  toil  each  object  that  is  new. 

And  for  the  seeming  substance  leave  the  true  ?  15 

Why  should  he  quit  for  hopes  his  certain  go(jd, 

And  loathe  the  manna  of  his  daily  food  ? 

Must  England  still  the  scene  of  changes  be, 

Tost  and  tempestuous  like  our  ambient  sea  ? 

Must  still  our  weather  and  our  wills  agree  ?  20 

Without  our  ])lood  our  liberties  we  have  : 

Who  that  is  free  would  fight  to  be  a  slave  ? 

*  The  exact  date  of  this  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  to  the  King's  Theatre  in  Drury  Lane  is 
not  known,  but  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  1682.  The  play  acted  on  the  occasipn  was  "The 
Unhappy  Favourite,  or  the  Earl  of  Essex,"  by  John  Banks.  The  royal  visit  was  on  the  fifth  night 
of  its  representation.  Another  prologue,  which  was  published  with  the  play  (together  with  this 
one  and  with  a  third  by  the  author),  had  been  recited,  it  is  stated,  on  the  four  previous  nights  by 
the  actor  Mohun,  and  was  superseded  on  the  fifth  night  by  this  one,  "  written  on  purpose  by  Mr. 
Dryden."  This  prologue  indeed  has  no  connexion  with  the  play,  and  refers  only  to  the  royal 
visit.  The  epilogue  for  this  play  was  written  by  Dryden,  and  will  be  found  among  the  Prologues 
and  Epilogues  printed  in  this  volume.  This  play  was  doubtless  chosen  for  the  royal  visit  on 
account  of  much  resemblance  in  the  story  to  the  attitude  at  that  time  of  the  King's  favourite  and 
disobedient  son,  Monmouth,  to  whom  the  fate  of  Essex  might  be  a  warning.  A  few  corrections 
have  been  made  in  the  text  of  the  prologue,  as  given  by  Broughton,  Derrick,  and  the  subsequent 
editors,  from  the  first  edition  of  the  tragedy,  4to,  1685. 

t  This  line  was  altered,without  any  need  for  change,  and  altered  for  the  worse,  by  Broughton,  into 

**  Still  innocent  as  harbinger  of  love," 
and  has  been  printed  after  Broughton  by  Derrick,  Bell,  and  others. 
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Or  what  can  wars  to  after-times  assure, 

Of  which  our  present  age  is  not  secure  ? 

All  that  our  Monarch  would  for  us  ordain  25 

Is  but  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  his  reign. 

Our  land's  an  Eden  and  the  main's  our  fence. 

While  we  preserve  our  state  of  innocence  : 

That  lost,  then  beasts  their  brutal  force  employ, 

And  first  their  lord  and  then  themselves  destroy.  30 

What  civil  broils  have  cost  we  knew  too  well  ; 

Oh  !  let  it  be  enough  that  once  we  fell ! 

And  every  heart  conspire,  with  every  tongue, 

Still  to  have  such  a  King,  and  this  King  long. 


PROLOGUE. 

TO   HIS   ROYAL  HIGHNESS    UPON   HIS   FIRST   APPEARANCE    AT  THE    DUKE's    THEATRE    SINCE    HIS 

RETURN   FROM    SCOTLAND,    APRIL   21,    1682.* 

In  those  cold  regions  which  no  summers  cheer, 

When  t  brooding  darkness  covers  half  the  year. 

To  hollow  caves  the  shivering  natives  go. 

Bears  range  abroad  and  hunt  in  tracks  of  snow ; 

But  when  the  tedious  twilight  wears  away  5 

And  stars  grow  paler  at  the  approach  of  day. 

The  longing  crowds  to  frozen  mountains  run, 

Happy  who  first  can  see  the  glimmering  sun  ; 

The  surly  savage  offspring  disappear. 

And  curse  the  bright  successor  of  the  year.  lo 

Yet  though  rough  bears  in  covert  seek  defence, 

White  foxes  stay  with  seeming  innocence  ; 

That  crafty  kind  with  daylight  can  dispense. 

Still  we  are  thronged  so  full  with  Reynard's  race 

That  loyal  subjects  scarce  can  find  a  place.  15 

Thus  modest  truth  is  cast  behind  the  crowd. 

Truth  speaks  too  low,  hypocrisy  too  loud. 

Let  them  be  first  to  flatter  in  success  ; 

Duty  can  stay,  but  guilt  has  need  to  press. 

*  The  Duke  of  York  had  been  sent  by  the  King  out  of  England  to  Brussels  in  the  beginning  of 
1679,  during  the  first  great  excitement  of  the  Popish  Plot.  At  the  close  of  that  year  he  went  to 
reside  in  Edinburgh,  still  in  obedience  to  the  desire  of  the  King  and  his  advisers  that  he  should  be 
out  of  the  way.  In  a  few  months  he  returned  to  London,  but  he  was  again  sent  away  to  Scotland 
in  the  autumn  of  1680 ;  he  remained  there  from  that  time  till  March  1682.  Against  the  opinion  of 
Halifax,  who  was  now  the  leading  Minister,  and  through  an  intrigue  of  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth, who  wished  to  conciliate  the  Duke  of  York,  Charles  now  sent  for  his  brother.  He  came  in 
the  first  instance  alone,  and,  obtaining  a  promise  from  the  King  that  he  should  be  permitted 
to  reside  i>ennanently  in  England,  he  went  back  to  Exiinburgh  in  May  to  fetch  the  Duchess  and  his 
family,  and  immediately  returned  with  them.  The  occasion  of  this  prologue  was  on  the  Duke  of 
York  s  visiting  the  theatre  in  Dorset  Gardens,  called  his  House,  on  April  21, 1682,  before  the  return 
of  the  Duchess.  Otway's  "Venice  Preserved,  or  a  Plot  Discovered,"  was  acted  on  the  occasion. 
The  play  was  new  in  that  year,  suid  was  levelled  at  the  Whig  party  and  Shaftesbury,  who  is  repre- 
sented in  the  character  of  Antonio.  Otway  wrote  a  new  epilogue  expressly  for  this  occasion  of 
the  Duke's  visit,  and  Dryden  was  selected  to  write  the  prologue  for  the  day. 

t  When  was  changecl  into  where  by  Broughton,  who  l^s  been  followed  by  the  subsequent 
editors  ;  th*;  change  spoils  the  sense. 
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Once,  when  true  zeal  the  sons  of  God  did  call  20 

To  make  their  solemn  show  at  Heaven's  Whitehall, 

The  fawning  Devil  appeared  among  the  rest 

And  made  as  good  a  courtier  as  the  best. 

The  friends  of  Job,  who  railed  at  him  before, 

Came  cap  in  hand  when  he  had  three  times  more.  25 

Yet  late  repentance  may  perhaps  be  true  ; 

Kings  can  forgive,  if  rebels  can  but  sue. 

A  tyrant's  power  in  rigour  is  exprest ; 

The  father  yearns  in  the  true  pnnce*s  breast. 

We  grant  an  o'ergrown  Whig  no  grace  can  mend,  30 

But  most  are  babes  that  know  not  they  offend  ; 

The  crowd,  to  restless  motion  still  inclined. 

Are  clouds  that  rack  according  to  the  wind.* 

Driven  by  their  chiefs,  they  storms  of  hailstones  pour, 

Then  mourn  and  soften  to  a  silent  shower.  35 

Oh  welcome  to  this  much-offending  land 

The  Prince  that  brings  forgiveness  in  his  hand ! 

Thus  angels  on  glad  messages  appear  ; 

Their  first  salute  commands  us  not  to  fear. 

Thus  Heaven,  that  could  con'^tr^'in  us  to  obey,  40 

(With  reverence  if  we  might  presume  to  say,) 

Seems  to  relax  the  rights  of  sovereign  sway. 

Permits  to  man  the  choice  of  good  and  ill. 

And  makes  us  happy  by  our  own  free  will. 


PROLOGUE. 

TO   TI7E   DUCHESS  ON    HER   RETURN   FROM   SCOTLAND.* 

When  factious  rage  to  cruel  exile  drove 

The  Queen  of  Beauty,  and  the  Court  of  Love, 

The  Muses  drooped  with  their  forsaken  arts. 

And  the  sad  Cupids  broke  their  useless  darts. 

Our  fruitful  plains  to  wilds  and  deserts  turned,  5 

Like  Eden's  face  when  banished  man  it  mourned  : 

Love  was  no  more  when  Loyalty  was  gone, 

The  great  supporter  of  his  awful  throne. 

*  The  word  rack  of  this  line  was  changed  by  Broughton  into  tack;  a  very  decided  deterioration 
of  the  text.  The  corresponding  substantive,  rack^  for  the  light  clouds,  occurs  in  Dryden  :  "  The 
doubtful  rack  of  heaven  (Translation  of  iCneid,  x.  498,  and  again  xii.  544).  In  the  "Duke  of 
Guise,"  act.  4,  sc.  9  : 

"  The  rack  of  clouds  is  driving  on  the  winds 
And  shows  a  break  of  sunshine." 

t  This  is  addressed  to  the  second  Duchess  of  York,  Mary  of  Este,  Princess  of  Modena.  Anne, 
the  first  duchess,  whom  Dryden  had  complimented  with  a  poem  in  1665,  had  died  in  167 1.  The 
Duke  married  his  second  wife  in  167^  Dryden  celebrated  her  beauty  and  virtues  in  the  Dedication 
of  his  "  State  of  Innocence,"  adapted  from  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  published  in  1674.  The  exact  date 
of  the  Duchess's  appearance  at  tne  theatre  to  receive  the  compliment  of  this  prologue  is  not  known : 
but  it  would  have  oeen  soon  after  her  return  from  Scotland,  which  was  in  the  end  of  May  1682. 
ITie  Duke,  in  his  passage  from  London  to  Edinburgh  to  fetch  her,  had  been  shipwrecked  and  had 
narrowly  escaped  death.  This  prologue  was  reprinted  by  Dr>'den  in  1693  in  the  Third  Part  of  the 
"Miscellany  Poems." 
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Love  could  no  longer  after  Beauty  stay, 

But  wandered  northward  to  the  verge  of  day,  lo 

As  if  the  sun  arid  he  had  lost  their  way. 

But  now  the  illustrious  Nymph,  returned  again, 

Brings  every  grace  triumphant  in  her  train  : 

The  wondering  Nereids,  though  they  raised  no  storm, 

Forslowed*  her  passage  to  behold  her  form ;  15 

Some  cried  a  Venus,  some  a  Thetis  past. 

But  this  was  not  so  fair  nor  that  so  chaste. 

Far  from  her  sight  flew  Faction,  Strife,  and  Pride, 

And  Envy  did  but  look  on  her,  and  died. 

Whate'er  we  suffered  from  our  sullen  fate,  20 

Her  sight  is  purchased  at  an  easy  rate : 

Three  gloomy  years  against  this  day  were  set, 

But  this  one  mighty  sum  has  cleared  the  debt. 

Like  Joseph's  dream,  but  with  a  better  doom  ; 

The  famine  past,  the  plenty  still  to  come.  25 

For  her  the  weeping  heavens  become  serene, 

For  her  the  ground  is  clad  in  cheerful  green, 

For  her  the  nightingales  are  taught  to  sing, 

And  Nature  has  for  her  delayed  the  spring. 

The  Muse  resumes  her  long-forgotten  lays,  30 

And  Love,  restored,  his  ancient  realm  surveys. 

Recalls  our  beauties  and  revives  our  plays  ; 

His  waste  dominions  peoples  once  again. 

And  from  her  presence  dates  his  second  reign. 

But  awful  charms  on  her  fair  forehead  sit,  35 

Dispensing  what  she  never  will  admit ; 

Pleasing  yet  cold,  like  Cynthia's  silver  beam. 

The  people's  wonder  and  the  poet's  theme. 

Distempered  zeal,  sedition,  cankered  hate 

No  more  shall  vex  the  Church  and  tear  the  State  ;  40 

No  more  shall  faction  civil  discords  move. 

Or  only  discords  of  too  tender  love  : 

Discord  like  that  of  music's  various  parts. 

Discord  that  makes  the  harmony  of  hearts. 

Discord  that  only  this  dispute  shall  bring,  45 

Who  best  shall  love  the  Duke  and  serve  the  King. 

*  Forslmvedy  or  foreslmved  (old  spelling),  retarded.  An  obsolete  word  which  occurs  again  in 
ryden : 

**  Enough  already  has  the  year  forslowed 
His  wonted  course." 

Britannia  Rediviva,  169. 

I  the  passage  of  "  Britannia  Rediviva,"  Brougliton  yT\n\.^^/oresJto7ved,  which  has  been  followed 
f  Derrick  and  Bell.  In  this  present  passage  Bell  has  printed  fore/lotved.  Scott  has  preserved 
resUnved  in  both  passages. 

"  If  we  forslow  the  siege,  I  well  foresee 
From  Egypt  will  the  pagans  succoured  be." 

Fairfax's  Translation  of  Tasso,  i.  aS. 
fiakespcare  uses  the  \crh /brslinv  intransitively  : 

"  Forslow  no  longer,  make  we  hence  amain." 

Henry  VI.  part  3,  act  2,  sa  3. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 


Among  the  answers  to  **  The  MedcW^  was  one  by   Thomas  Shadwelly   the  dra- 

matistf  who  published  a  most  savage  poem  against  Dry  den,  called  *^The  Medal  of 

John  Bayes."      Shadwell  and  Dryden  had  been  friends ;   in  1678  Dry  den  had 

written  the  Epilogue  for  Shadwelfs  play,  "A    True  IVidow."     But  the  fury  of 

political  opposition  now  produced  the  bitterest  enmity.     Shadwell  was  a  strong  Whig 

or  True  Blue,     Severe  as  is  the  following  satire  on  Shadwell,  it  is  not  too  severe  for 

the  provocation  of  ShadweWs  most  rancorous  and  scurrilous  attcuk.     Flecknoe,  who 

gives  the  name  to  this  poem,  and  of  whom  Shadwell  is  treated  as  the  son  and  heir, 

was  a  dull  poet,  who  had  always  laid  himself  open  to  ridicule.     It  is  not  known  if 

he  had  ever  given  Dryden  offence  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  his  **  Epigrams^''  published 

in  1670,  contain  some  lines  addressed  to  Dryden  of  a  most  complimentary  character, 

beginning : 

**  Dryden,  the  Muses'  dttrling  and  delight. 
Than  whom  none  everjiew  so  high  a  height.** 

Richard  Flecknoe  was  an  Irishman  by  birth  ;  he  had  died  in   1678.      The  plan  of 
this  poem  required  a  dead  author,  and  Flecknoe  suited  the  purpose. 

"  The  Medal "  had  been  published  in  March  1682.  **  Mac  Flecknoe'''  was  published 
in  October  of  the  same  year.  It  was  published  anonymously,  and  not  by  Tonson, 
but  by  a  bookseller  named  Green  ;  but  the  title-page,  like  that  of  "  The  Medal,'"*  bore 
that  it  was  by  the  author  of  **  Absalom  and  AchitopheV  Slmdwell  has  said  in  the 
Preface  to  his  Translation  of  the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  published  in  1 687,  that 
Dryden,  being  taxed  by  him  with  the  authorship,  had  denied  it.  Dryden  may  have 
felt  himself  entitled  to  deny  when  questioned  by  Shadwell,  whose  07un  attack  had 
deprived  him  of  all  right  of  complaint  and  all  daim  to  courtesy.  But  Dryden' s 
authorship  could  not  be,  and  of  course  was  not,  a  secret.  He  spoke  of  the  poem  as  his 
oivn  in  his  *' Essay  on  Satire"  published  in  1692;  and  ^^  Mac  Flecknoe"  is 
printed  at  the  beginning  of  the  volume  of  Miscellanies  edited  by  Dryden  in  1684. 
The  publication  in  this  volume  was  the  second  edition  of  the  poem  ;  a  third  edition,  a 
reprint  of  that  of  1684,  appeared  in  1692.  The  first  edition  contained  many 
misprints :  these  were  corrected,  and  a  few  changes  introduced,  in  the  second  edition 
of  \(A^  published  in  the  ^^ Miscellany  Poems."  The  text,  as  altered  in  1684,  is 
Dryden's  autfwrized  text.    / 
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MAC  FLECKNOE. 

All  human  things  are  subject  to  decay 

And,  when  Fate  summons,  monarchs  must  obey. 

This  Flecknoe  found,  who,  like  Augustus,  young 

Was  called  to  empire  and  had  governed  long, 

In  prose  and  verse  was  owned  without  dispute  5 

Through  all  the  realms  of  Nonsense  absolute.* 

This  aged  prince,  now  flourishing  in  peace 

And  blest  with  issue  of  a  large  increase, 

Worn  out  with  business,  did  at  length  debate 

To  settle  the  succession  of  the  state  ;  10 

And  pondering  which  of  all  his  sons  was  fit 

To  reign  and  wage  immortal  war  with  wit. 

Cried,  **'Tis  resolved,  for  Nature  pleads  that  he 

**  Should  only  rule  who  most  resembles  me. 

"Shad well  alone  my  perfect  image  bears, t  15 

**  Mature  in  dulness  from  his  tender  years  ; 

*  Flecknoe  died  in  1678  ;  the  first  of  his  many  publications  was  in  1626,  "  Hierothalamium,  or 
the  Heavenly  Nuptials  of  our  blessed  Saviour  with  a  pious  Soul."  He  was  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  but  he  dropped  that  character  after  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  Andrew  Marvel,  in 
iikyounger  days,  fell  in  with  him  at  Rome,  and  has  written  a  ludicrous  poem  upon  him,'  entitled 
"  Fleckiioe,  an  Enelish  priest  at  Rome."  Marvel  must  have  seen  him  at  Rome  some  time  between 
1643  and  1645.  He  describes  him  as  a  poet  and  musician,  ever  reciting  his  poetry,  and,  when  the 
hearet  was  mcd,  turning  to  his  lute.    He  gives  a  grotesque  description  of  his  lank  person : 

**  This  basso-relievo  of  a  man 
Who,  as  a  camel  tall,  yet  easily  can 
The  needle's  eye  thread  without  any  stitch ; 
His  only  impossible  is  to  be  rich." 

And  then  he  describes  him  as  stuffing  out  his  thin  figure  with  his  many  rhymes  : 

**  Lest  his  too  noble  body,  growinjj  rare. 
Should  leave  bis  soul  to  wander  m  the  air. 
He  therefore  circumscribes  himself  in  rhymes. 
And,  swaddled  in  his  own  papers  seven  times, 
Wears  a  close  jacket  of  poetic  buff. 
With  which  he  does  his  third  dimension  stuff." 

Flecknoe  must  have  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  1678,  for  Marvel  speaks  of  him  as  an  old  man, 
and  the  time  of  their  meeting  at  Rome  could  not  have  been  later  than  1644.  Marvel  in  that  year 
was  twenty-four.  ^ 

t  Thomas  Shadwell,  bom  1640,  died  1692,  a  writer  of  comedies,  coarse  and  witty.  His  plays 
were  generally  in  prose  :  the  few  exceptions,  "  Psyche,"  which  is  in  rhyme,  and  "  The  Royal 
^Kpl^rdess,  and  "Timon,"  which  are  in  blank  verse,  do  not  place  him  high  as  a  poet.  But  he 
was  a  man  of  wit ;  and  Rochester,  who  could  judge,  said  of  him,  that  "  if  he  had  burnt  all  he  wrote, 
and  printed  all  he  spoke,  he  would  have  had  more  wit  and  humour  than  any  other  poet."  Dryden 
and  Shadwell,  now  furious  foes,  had  written  together  in  1674,  in  conjunction  with  Crowne,  a 
very  spiteful  criticism  on  "The  Empress  of  Morocco"  by  Settle.  Shadwell  and  Settle  were  now 
houi  antagonists  of  Dryden  ;  and  they  are  pilloried  together  by  Dryden  as  Og  and  Doeg  in  the 
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**  Shad  well  alone  of  all  my  sons  is  he 
**  Who  stands  confirmed  in  full  stupidity. 

C'*  The  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pretence, 
'*  But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  sense.  20 

**  Some  beams  of  wit  on  other  souls  may  fall, 
"  Strike  through  and  make  a  lucid  interval  ; 
**  But  Shadwell's  genuine  night  admits  no  ray, 
**  His  rising  fogs  prevail  upon  the  day. 

**  Besides,  his  goodly  fabric  fills  the  eye  25 

"  And  seems  designed  for  thoughtless  majesty,* 
"Thoughtless  as  monarch  oaks  that  «hade  the  plain 
**  And,  spread  in  solemn  state,  supinely  reign. 
'*  Hey  wood  and  Shirleyf  were  but  types  of  thee, 
*'Thou  last  great  prophet  of  tautology.  30 

**  Even  I,  a  dunce  of  more  renown  than  they, 
**  Was  sent  before  but  to  prepare  thy  way, 
*'  And  coarsely  clad  in  Norwich  dnigget  X  came 
"To  teach  the  nations  in  thy  greater  name; 
"  My  warbling  lute,  the  lute  I  whilom  strung,  35 

"When  to  King  John  of  Portugal  I  sung,§ 
"  Was  but  the  prelude  to  that  glorious  day, 
"  When  thou  on  silver  Thames  didst  cut  thy  way, 
"  With  well-timed  oars  before  the  royal  barge, 
"  Swelled  with  the  pride  of  thy  celestial  charge,  40 

"  And,  big  with  hymn,  commander  of  an  host ; 
"The  like  was  ne'er  in  Epsom  blankets  tost.|| 
"Methinks  I  see  the  new  Arion  sail, 
"  The  lute  still  trembling  underneath  thy  nail./ 

lines  which  he  supplied  to  Tate's  Second  Part  of  "Absalom  and  Achitophel."  After  the  P.^volu- 
tion,  King  William  took  away  from  Dryden  the  offices  of  Poet  Laureatand  Historiographer  RuyaU 
and  gave  them  to  Shadwell. 

*  Shadwell  was  as  large  as  Flecknoe  had  been  thin.  Shadwell's  size  is  again  alluded  to  ill- 
naturedly  near  the  end  of  the  poem,  lines  193-6,  and  still  more  fiercely  in  Dryden's  lines  in  the 
Second  Part  of  "  Abs;tlom  and  Achitophel." 

t  Thomas  Heywood,  a  very  prolific  play-writer  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  also  an  actor.  He  had,  according  to  his  own  account,  "either  an  entire 
hand  or  a  main  finger "  in  two  hundred  and  twenty  plays  (Langbaine's  Dramatic  Poets,  p  257). 
James  Shirley,  another  voluminous  dramatic  author  of  the  same  period,  superior  to  Heywood,  and 
judged  by  competent  modem  critics  to  have  been  unjustly  treated  by  Dryden  in  this  contemptuous 
'mention.  Indeed  his  contemporaries  placed  him  next  to  Fletcher,  and  very  near  him  (Langbaine, 
pp.  474,  485).     Shirley  died  in  1666,  from  fatigue  and  anxiety  during  the  Fire  of  London. 

\  Curiously  enough,  there  is  a  friendly  account  of  Dryden,  communicated  to  the  "  Gentleman's 
Magazine"  in  1745,  more  than  forty  years  after  Dryden's  death,  by  one  who  had  known  him,  and 
who  remembered  him  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  of  authorship,  describing  him  as  dressed  in 
Norwich  drugget  in  his  early  London  life.  "  I  remember  plain  John  Dryden,  before  he  paid  his 
court  with  success  to  the  great,  in  one  uniform  clothing  of  Norwich  drugget."  Shadwell  came 
from  Norfolk,  and  that  may  have  been  in  Dryden's  mind. 

\  Flecknoe  had  lived  some  time  at  Lisbon,  and  had  been  kindly  treated  by  King  John.  From 
Lisbon  he  made  a  voyage  to  Brazil,  leaving  Li.sbon  apparently  m  1646,  and  returning  there  in 
1649  or  1650.  Having  asked  Kin^  John  for  his  permission,  which  was  necessary,  for  visiting 
Brazil,  he  received  not  only  permission,  but  also  a  present  of  two  hundred  crowns  to  help  to  pay 
his  expenses.  This  is  stated  in  Flecknoe's  "  Travels  of  Ten  Years  in  Europe,  Asia,  Afnque,  ana 
Amenca."  In  his  dedication  of  his  "  Moral  Epigrams  "  to  the  Queen  of  Englancf,  in  1670,  he 
mentions  his  great  obligations  to  her  father,  King  John  of  Portugal. 

II  A  reference  to  Shadwell's  play  called  "Epsom  Wells,"  and  to  a  phrase  suitable  enough  in  a 
comedy,  which  occurs  in  another  of  his  plays,  "The  Sullen  Lovers:"  "Such  a  fellow  as  he 
deserves  to  be  tossed  in  a  blanket" 
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**  At  thy  weU-shaq>eied  thumb  firom  shore  to  shore  45 

"  The  treble  squeaks  for  fear,  the  basses  roar  ;* 

*'  Echoes  from  Ptssan^-alley  Shad  well  call, 

"  And  Shadwell  theyTresoimd  from  Aston-halL 

''About  thy  boat  theftittle  fishes  throng, 

**  As  at  the  morning  nast  that  floats  along,  i*  50 

''  Sometimes,  as  prinJe  of  thy  harmonious  band, 

'*  Thou  wieldst  thy  pipers  in  thy  threshing  hand. 

**St.  Andre's^  feet  nper  kept  more  equal  time, 

**  Not  even  the  feet  o4  thy  own  '  Psyche's '§  rhj-me : 

"Though  they  in  number  as  in  sense  excel,  55 

"  So  just,  so  like  tautology,  they  fell 

"That,  pale  with  envw.  Singleton  forswore 

"  The  lute  and  sword  nrhich  he  in  triumph  bore, 

"And  vowed  he  ne'enwould  act  Villerius  more."|| 

Here  stopped  the  good  old  sire  and  wept  for  joy,  60 

In  silent  raptures  of  the  hopeful  boy. 

All  arguments,  but  most  his  plays,  persuade 

That  for  anointed  dulness  he  was  made. 

lose  to  the  walls  which  fair  Augusta  bind, 
(The  fair  Augusta  mucl  to  fears  inclined,)!^  65 

An  ancient  fabric  raised  to  inform  the  sight 
There  stood  of  yore,  and  Barbican  it  hight ; 
A  watch-tower  once,  bit  now,  so  fate  ordains, 
Of  all  the  pile  an  emptjr  name  remains  ; 
From  its  old  ruins  brotlel-houses  rise,  70 

Scenes  of  lewd  loves  and  of  polluted  joys, 
Where  their  vast  courtsjthe  mother-strumpets  keep, 
And,  undisturbed  by  witch,  in  silence  sleep.** 

*  Shadwell  was  a  musician  as  well  as  poet.     In  the  Preface  to  his  opera  of   "  Psyche"  he  says 
at  he  guided  the  composing  of  the  music  for  the  songs,  and  claims  to  be  allowed  to  have  some 
lowledge  of  music,  as  he  says  that  he  had  been  bred  to  it  during  many  years  of  his  youth, 
t  This  line  was  substituted  in  the  second  edition  for  the  following,  which  is  in  the  first : 

*'  And  gently  waft  thee  over  all  along. " 

X  St  Andr6  was  a  celebrated  French  dancing-master.     He  is  similarly  alluded  to  by  Dr>*den  in 
e  **  Kind  Keeper,"  act  3,  sc.  i. 

"  St  Andr6  never  moved  with  such  a  grace." 

Oldham,  Imitation  of  Horace. 

S  " Psyche**  was  an  opera  in  rhyme  by  Shadwell,  produced  in  1674. 

I  Singleton  was  a  singer  of  the  time.    Villerius,  Grand  Master  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  was  a 

incipal  character  in  Davenant's  opera  of  "The  Siege  of  Rhodes,"  where  there  is  a  long  lyrical 

alogue  between  Villerius  and  Solyman,  the  two  opposed  generals,  which  had  been  ridiculed  in 

The  Rehearsal*'  as  a  combination  of  "  lute  and  sword  ;"  and  Dryden  here  does  not  disdain  to 

Uow  in  the  wake  of  his  adversary. 

f  A  political  reference  to  the  fears  of  the  King  and  Popery  which  prevailed  in  the  city  of 

ondon. 

**  A  parody  of  two  lines  near  the  opening  of  the  First  Book  of  Cowley's  "  Davideis:" 

"Where  their  vast  court  the  mother- waters  keep 
And,  undisturbed  by  moons,  in  silence  sleep.* 

.nd  the  lines  76-7  are  fashioned  after  another  couplet  of  the  same  passage  of  the  **  Davideis : " 

"  Beneath  the  dens  where  tmfletcht  tempests  lie, 
And  infant  winds  their  tender  voices  try." 

L 
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Near  these  a  Nursery  atects  its  head,* 
Where  queens  are  formed  and  future  heroes  bred,  75 

Where  unfledged  actor!  learn  to  laugh  and  cry, 
Where  infant  punks  thiir  tender  voices  try, 
And  little  Maximinsf  the  gods  defy. 
Great  Fletcher  never  treads  in  buskins  here, 
Nor  greater  Jonson  dares  in  socks  appear ;  80 

But  gentle  Simkin  justl  reception  finds 
Amidst  this  monument  of  vanished  minds ; 
Pure  clinches^  the  sublirbian  muse  affords 
And  Panton  waging  harmless  war  with  words. 
Here  Flecknoe,  as  a  p  ace  to  fame  well  known,  85 

Ambitiously  designed  lis  Shadwell's  throne. 
For  ancient  Decker  §  1  rophesied  long  since 
That  in  this  pile  shoul  I  reign  a  mighty  prince. 
Bom  for  a  scourge  of  wit  and  flail  of  sense, 
To  whom  true  dulnessjshould  some  ** Psyches'*  owe,  90 

But  worlds  of  **  Miser  J"  from  his  pen  should  flow; 
**  Humourists  "  and  Hjpocrites  it  should  produce, 
,      Whple  Raymond  famines  and  tribes  of  Bruce.  || 
^^Sow  empress  Fame  had  published  the  renown 
^Oi  Shadwell's  coronation  through  the  town.  95 

Roused  by  report  of  fame,  the  nations  meet 
From  near  Bunhill  and  distant  Watling-street. 
No  Persian  carpets  spread  the  imperial  way. 
But  scattered  limbs  of  mangled  poets  lay ; 
From  dusty  shops  neglected  authors  come,  100 

Martyrs  of  pies  and  relics  of  the  bum. 

*  The  Nursery  was  a  Theatre  for  the  training  of  boys  and  girls  for  the  stage,  established  under 
royal  letters  patent  (1662;,  which  prohibited  "obscene,  scandalous,  or  offensive  passages,"  and 
restricted  the  performances  to  "wnat  may  consist  with  harmless  and  inoffensive  deughts  and 
recreations."  (Shakespeare  Society  Papers,  iii.  X62.)  The  plays  performed  there  were  suited  for 
the  young.  Oldham  mentions  it  in  the  warning  of  Spenser's  ghost  against  poetry.  The  modem 
editors  of  Oldham  have  spoilt  the  second  line  of  the  following  passage  by  printing  bridge  for 
badge: 

"  Mayest  thou  go  on  unpitied,  till  thou  be 

Brought  to  the  parish -badge  and  beggary, 

Till  urged  by  want,  like  broken  scribblers,  thou 

Turn  poet  to  a  booth,  a  Smithfield  show. 

And  write  heroic  verse  for  Bartholomew  ; 

Then  slighted  by  the  very  Nursery, 

Mayest  thou  at  last  be  forced  to  starve  like  me.** 

In  "The  Rehearsal"  Bayes,  representing  Dryden,  is  made  to  vow  vengeance  on  the  actors  by 
devoting  himself  henceforth  to  the  Nursery  :  "  I'll  tell  you,  Mr.  Johnson,  I  vow  to  gad  I  have  been 
so  highly  disobliged  by  the  peremptoriness  of  the.se  fellows  that  I'm  resolved  hereafter  to  bind  my 
thoughts  wholly  for  the  service  of  the  Nursery,  and  mump  your  proud  playern,  I  gad  "  (act  2,  so.  2). 

t  Maximin,  the  chief  character  of  Dtydens  play  of  Tyrannic  Love,  who  defies  the  gods  in 
death. 

X  Clinch,  also  spelt  clench ;  a  pun : 

"  Here  one  poor  word  an  hundred  clenches  make*." 

Pope,  Durtciad,  i.  63. 

§  Decker  was  a  former  City  poet,  the  contemporary  of  Ben  Jonson. 

II  "Psyche,'*  "The  Miser,"  and  "The  Humourists"  are  plays  by  Shadwell.  Raymond  is  a 
character  in  "The  Humourists,"  "  a  iirentlenutn  of  wit  and  honour,"  and  Bruce  "a  gentleman  of 
wit  and  .sense"  in  "  The  Virtuoso."    "Tho  word  "  Hypocrite"  has  tio  special  reference. 
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Much  Hey  wood,  Shirley,  Ogleby  there  lay,* 

But  loads  of  Shadwell  almost  choked  the  way. 

Bilked  stationers  for  yeomen  stood  prepai*ed 

And  Herringmant  was  captain  of  the  guard.  105 

The  hoary  prince  in  majesty  appeared, 

High  on  a  throne  of  his  own  labours  reared. 

At  his  right  hand  our  young  Ascanius  sat, 

Rome's  other  hope  %  and  pillar  of  the  state. 

His  brows  thick  fogs  instead  of  glories  gracc,^  1 10 

And  lambent  dulness  played  aroUna  nis  face, 

As  riannibal  did  to  the  altars  come,  ^ 

Sworn  by  his  sire  a  mortal  foe  to  Rome  ; 

So  Shadwell  swore,  nor  should  his  vow  be  vain, 

That  he  till  death  true  dulness  ^vould  maintain  ;  115 

And,  in  his  father's  right  and  realm's  defence. 

Ne'er  to  have  peac6  with  wit  nor  truce  with  sense.  § 

The  king  himself  the  sacred  unction  made, 

As  king  by  office  and  as  priest  by  trade. 

In  his  sinister  hand,  instead  of  ball,  I20 

He  placed  a  mighty  mug  of  potent  ale  ; 

"  Ogleby,  originally  a  dancing-master,  translated  Homer,  Virgil,  and  ilSsop,  and  was  the  author 
of  other  poems  and  of  a  History  of  China. 

**  Here  swells  the  shelf  with  Ogilby  the  great." 

Pope,  Dunct<t<fy  \.  t^i. 

The  work.s  of  Shirley,  here  mentioned  aB:ain  with  Heywood.  were  clearly  in  disrepute  at  tliis 
time.  Oldham  also  mentions  his  works  as  drugs  in  the  market,  in  the  Satire  ih  which  he  introduces 
Spenser's  ghost  to  warn  against  the  poet's  calling.  Oldham  died  in  Deceitiber  1683  :  and  this 
Satire  of  his,  if  not  written  before,  must  have  been  written  immediately  after  "Mac  Flccknoc." 
It  \%  interesting  to  compare  Oldham's  list  of  the  despised  with  Dryden's  ; 

"  How  many  poems  writ  in  ancient  time. 
Which  thy  forefathers  had  in  great  esteem, 

*  ♦  «  II  * 

Have  grown  contemptible,  and  slighted  since, 

As  Pordage,  Flecknoe,  or  the  '  British  Prince.' 

Quarles,  Chapman,  Hey\vt)od,  Wither  had  applause. 

And  Wild  and  Ogilby  in  former  days  ; 

But  now  are  damned  to  wrapping  drugs  and  wares 

And  cursed  by  all  their  broken  stationek^. 

And  so  mayest  thou,  perchance,  pass  up  and  down 

And  please  awhile  the  admiring  court  and  town, 

Who  after  shalt  in  Duck-lane  shops  be  thrown 

To  mould  with  Silvester  and  Shirley  there. 

And  truck  for  pots  of  ale  next  Stourbridge  fair." 

t  Herriugman  was  the  chief  publisher  during  the  greater  part  of  Charles  II.'s  reign  ;  he  had 
published  for  Dryden  till  within  the  last  few  years,  when  Jacob  Tonson  took  his  place.  Shadwell, 
in  his  "Medal  of  John  Bayes,"  had  called  Dryden  Herringman's  journeyman  : 

"  He  turned  a  journeyman  to  a  bookseller. 
Writ  prefaces  to  books  for  meat  and  drink, 
And,  as  he  paid,  he  would  both  Writf  and  think.'' 

A  note  was  added  to  the.se  lines  by  Shadwell :  "Mr.  Herringman,  who  kept  him  at  his  hou.se  for 
this  purpose." 

2  "  Et  juxta  Ascanius,  magns  spes  alterft  Romac." 

ViRG.  /En.  xii.  1C8 

I  In  place  of  this  line  the  first  edition  had  : 

"Would  bid  defiance  urito  wit  and  sense.'* 
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**  Love's  Kingdom'**  to  his  right  he  did  convey, 

At  once  his  sceptre  and  his  rule  of  sway  ; 

Whose  righteous  lore  the  prince  had  practised  young 

And  from  whose  loins  recorded  **  Psyche"  sprung.  125 

His  temples,  last,  with  poppies  were  o'erspread. 

That  nodding  seemed  to  consecrate  his  head. 

Just  at  that  point  of  time,  if  fame  not  lie, 

On  his  left  hand  twelve  reverend  owls  did  fly. 

So  Romulus,  'tis  sung,  by  Tiber's  brook,  130 

Presage  of  sway  from  twice  six  vultures  took. 

The  admiring  throng  loud  acclamations  make 

And  omens  of  his  future  empire  take. 

The  sire  then  shook  the  honours  of  his  head, 

And  from  his  brows  damps  of  oblivion  shed  135 

Full  on  the  filial  dulness  :  long  he  stood. 

Repelling  from  his  breast  the  raging  God  ; 

At  length  burst  out  in  this  prophetic  mood  : 

"  Heavens  bless  my  son  !  from  Ireland  let  him  reign 
"  To  far  Barbadoes  on  the  western  main  ;  1^40 

"  Of  his  dominion  may  no  end  be  known 
"  And  greater  than  his  father's  be  his  throne  ; 
"  Beyond  *  Love's  Kingdom '  let  him  stretch  his  pen  ! " 
He  paused,  and  all  the  people  cried  "Amen." 
Then  thus  continued  he  :  "  My  son,  advance  145 

**  Still  in  new  impudence,  new  ignorance. 
'*  Success  let  others  teach,  learn  thou  from  me 
**  Pangs  without  birth  and  fruitless  industry. 
**  Let  'Virtuosos'  in  five  years  be  writ,  j 

h*  Yet  not  one  thought  accuse  thy  toil  ofwit.iyr  j^o 

*  *'  Love's  Kingdom  "  was  a  play  by  Flecknoe. 

t  While  Dryden  accuses  Shadwell  of  slowness  in  composition,  Rochester  attributes  his  faults  to 
haste.     Dryden,  of  course,  in  his  anger  is  not  just  to  Shadwell.     Rochester  depreciated  Dryden 
and  praised  Shadwell.  ' 

"  Well,  sir,  'tis  granted,  I  said  Dryden's  rhymes 
Were  stolen,  unequal,  nay  dull  many  times  ; 
What  foolish  patron  is  there  found  of  his 
So  blindly  partial  to  deny  me  this  ? 
But  that  nis  plays,  embroidered  up  and  down 
With  wit  and  learning,  justly  pleased  the  town, 
In  the  same  paper  I  as  freely  own. 
Yet  having  this  allowed,  the  heavy  mass 
That  stuffs  up  his  loose  volumes  must  not  pass. 

»  »  ♦  »  » 

Of  all  our  modern  wits  none  seem  to  me 
Once  to  have  touched  upon  true  comedy 
But  hasty  Shadwell  and  slow  Wycherley. 
Shadwell's  unfinished  works  do  yet  imparl 
Great  proof  of  force  of  nature,  none  of  art : 
With  just  bold  strokes  he  dashes  here  and  there. 
Showing  great  mastery  with  little  care, 
Scorning  to  varnish  his  good  touches  o'er 
To  make  the  fools  and  women  praise  them  more." 

Allusion  to  Tenth  Satire  0/  First  Book  of  Horace 

Rochester  died  in  x68o,  before  this  feud ;  but  h|  had  a  quarrel  of  his  own  with  Dryden 
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Let  gentle  George  in  triumph  tread  the  stage,* 
Make  Dorimant  b  ;tray,  and  Loveit  rage  ; 
Let  Cully,  Cockw  5od,  Fopling,  charm  the  pit, 
**  And  in  their  folly  show  the  writer's  wit. 
Yet  still  thy  fools  jhall  stand  in  thy  defence  155 

uthor's  want  of  sense, 
thy  own  model  made 


**  And  justify  their  j 

**  Let  them  be  all  b 

**  Of  dulncss  and  de  ire  no  foreign  aid, 

**  That  they  to  futur  1  ages  may  be  known, 

(i 
(i 

•*  But  let  no  alien  S 


Not  copies  drawn, 


but  issue  of  thy  own.  160 

Nay,  let  thy  men  df  wit  too  be  the  same. 

All  full  of  thee  anc  differing  but  in  name. 

ley+  interpose 
**  To  lard  with  wit  tHy  hungry  Lpsom  prose. 
"  And  when  false  flowers  of  rhetoric  thou  wouldst  cull,     165 
'*  Trust  nature,  do  ndt  labour  to  be  dull ; 
*•  But  write  thy  best  And  top  ;  and  in  each  line 
"  Sir  Formal'st  oratdry,  will  be  thine. 
**  Sir  Formal,  though lunsought,  attends  thy  quill 

And  does  thy  northfcm  dedications  fill.§  170 

Nor  let  false  friendslseduce  thy  mind  to  fame 

By  arrogating  Jonson's  hostile  name  ;  || 

Let  father  Flecknoemre  thy  mind  with  praise 

And  uncle  Ogleby  tliy  envy  raise. 

Thou  art  my  blood,  where  Jonson  has  no  part :  175 

*  *  What  share  have  we  in  nature  or  in  art  ? 
*'  Where  did  his  wit  on j  learning  fix  a  brand 
"  And  rail  at  arts  he  dip  not  understand  ? 
**  Where  made  he  love  In  Prince  Nicander's  veinU 
"  Or  swept  the  dust  in  ^*syche's  humble  strain  ?  180 

**  "  Gentle  George  "  is  Sir  Georee  Etherege,  a  man  of  wit  and  fashion,  a  light  poet,  and  writer 
of  comedies  which  were  very  popular.  He  was  Minister  Resident  for  many  years  at  Ratisbon. 
Dryden  addressed  to  him  there  his  poetical  epistle.  Dryden  wrote  the  Epilogue  for  his  play, 
"  The  Man  of  Mode,"  acted  in  1676.  The  names  in  the  two  lines  which  follow  are  names  of 
characters  in  Etherege's  plays. 

t  Sir  Charles  Sedley  had  written  the  Prologue  for  Shadwell's  play  **  Epsom  Wells,"  produced 
in  1673.  Dryden  here  insinuates  that  Sedley  helped  Shadwell  in  composition,  and  he  accuses  him 
in  line  184  of  wholesale  pillage  from  Ethereee.  This  is  an  old  accusation  of  others ;  for  Shadwell 
complains  in  the  dedication  of  his  "Psyche  (1675)  of  its  having  been  represented  to  the  King  by 
his  enemies  that  the  best  parts  of  his  plays  were  written  by  others  :  and  again  the  two  following 
lines  occur  in  a  Prologue  composed  by  himself  for  his  "  Epsom  Wells,"  when  acted  at  Whitehall 
before  their  majesties : 

"  If  this  for  him  had  been  by  others  done, 
After  this  honour  sure  they  claim  tlieit  own." 

Shadwell  dedicated  his  "True  Widow"  to  Sedley,  1679 ;  and  mentioning  that  that  play  had  had 
the  benefit  of  Sedley's  revision,  he  takes  occasion  to  say  that  he  wishes  all  his  plays  had  had  the 
same  advantage. 

X  Sir  Formal  Trifle  is  a  vain,  florid,  oratorical  talker  in  Shadwell's  "Virtuoso." 

f  By  the  "  northern  dedications,"  is  meant  Shadwell's  freauent  dedications  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle :  he  dedicated  also  to  the  Duchess,  and  to  their  son,  the  Earl  of  Ogle.  In  the  "  Vindication 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise,"  where  Dryden  again  lashes  Shadwell,  he  calls  him  "  the  northern  dedi- 
cator." 

11  Ben  Jonson  was  a  constant  theme  with  Shadwell  for  eulogy  ;  and  his  praises  seem  sometimes 
to  insinuate  a  comparison  of  himself  with  Jonson,  while  they  were  likely  to  nettle  living  authors, 
like  Dryden,  who  are  treated  as  altogether  inferior. 

•I  Pnnce  Nicander  is  a  character  in  Shadwell's  "  Psyche.' 
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**  Where  sold  he  bargjains,  *  whip-stitch,  kiss  my  arse,'* 

Promised  a  play  anfl  dwindled  to  a  farce  ? 

When  did  his  Musa  from  Fletcher  scenes  purloin, 

As  thou  whole  Ethirege  dost  transfuse  to  thine  ? 
**  But  so  transfused  ai  oil  on  waters  flow,t  185 

**  His  always  floats  apove,  thine  sinks  below. 
**  This  is  thy  provinct,  this  thy  wondrous  way, 
**  New  humours  to  rrjvent  for  each  new  play  .% 
**  This  is  that  boaste<^  bias  of  thy  mind, 

By  which  one  way  io  dulness    tis  inclined,  190 

Which  makes  thy  Writings  lean  on  one  side  still, 

And,  in  all  changei,  that  way  bends  thy  will.§ 

Nor  let  thy  mountlin  belly  make  pretence 
**  Of  likeness  ;  thinep  a  tympany  of  sense. 
**  A  tun  of  man  in  tny  large  bulk  is  writ,  195 

*^But  sure  thou  art  but  a  kilderkin  of  wit^^^ 
J^\j(k!t  mine,  thy  gentle  numbers  feebly  creep  ; 
"  Thy  tragic  Muse  gives  smiles,  thy  comic  sleep. 

With  whatever  gall  thou  setst  thyself  to  write. 

Thy  inoffensive  satires  never  bite  ;  2(X) 

In  thy  felonious  heart  though  venom  lies, 

It  does  but  touch  thy  Irish  pen,  and  dies. 

Thy  genius  calls  thee  not  to  purchase  fame 

In  keen  Iambics,  but  mild  Anagram. 

Leave  writing  plays,  and  choose  for  thy  command  205 

"  Some  peaceful  province  in  Acrostic  land. 

There  thou  mayest  wings  display  and  altars  raise, 

And  torture  one  poor  word  ten  thousand  ways  ; 

Or,  if  thou  wouldst  thy  different  talents  suit, 

Set  thy  own  songs,  and  sing  them  to  thy  lute."  210 

He  said,  but  his  last  words  were  scarcely  heard, 
For  Bruce  and  Longville  had  a  trap  prepared, 
And  down  they  sent  the  yet  declaiming  bard.|| 
Sinking  he  left  his  drugget  robe  behind, 
Borne  upwards  by  a  subterranean  wind.  215 

The  mantle  fell  to  the  young  prophet's  part 
With  double  portion  of  his  father's  art.        / 

*  Similar  phrases  are  used  by  Sir  Samuel  Hearty,  a  character  in  "The  Virtuoso,"  whose  con- 
versation is  very  coarse.  To  sell  bargains  was  a  trick  of  answering  innocent  questions  with 
such  coarse  words  as  arc  here  quoted  ;  and  there  was  a  game  of  this  sort 

t  All  the  early  editions  have  oil  on  waters  Jlow;  the  verb  is  made  plural,  following  the  plural 
noun.     The  later  editors  have  substituted  oil  and  ivaiers  Jloiv. 

X  A  reference  to  a  passage  in  Shadwell's  Dedication  of  "  The  Virtuoso."  "  Four  of  the  humours 
are  entirely  new  ;  and  wiftout  vanity  I  may  say  I  ne'er  produced  a  comedy  that  had  not  some 
natural  humour  in  it  not  represented  before,  and  1  hope  I  never  shall." 

§  These  lines  189-192  are  adapted  from  Shadwell's  Epilogue  to  "The  Humourists:" 

'*  A  humour  is  the  bias  of  the  mind 
By  which  with  violence  'tis  one  way  inclined, 
It  makes  our  actions  lean  on  one  side  still. 
And  in  all  changes  that  way  bend  the  will." 

II  Th.is  is  an  allusion  to  an  incident  in  Shadwell's  "Virtuoso,"  where  Bruce  and  Longville  make 
Sir  Formsd  Trifle  disappear  through  a  trap-door  while  he  is  speechifying. 
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THE  SECOND  PART  OF 

ABSALOM    AND    ACHITOPHEL. 

A    POEM, 


"  Si  quis  tamen  haec  quoque,  si  quis 
Captus  amore  leget." 

ViRG.  £ci.  vi.  lo. 


[By  Nahum  Tate,  wUA  assistance  from  Dryden.  ] 


INTRODUCTORY    NOTE. 

The  following  explanation  of  the  production  of  the  Second  Part  of  ^^  Absalom  and 
AchitopheV  was  given  by  Jacob  Tonson^  in  reprinting  the  poein  in  the  edition  of 
^*'  Miscellany  Poetns**  of  1716  ;  and  it  has  always  been  regarded  as  authentic  : 

**  In  the  year  1680  Mr.  Dryden  undertook  the  poem  of  *^  Absalom  and  AchitopheV 
upon  the  desire  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  The  perfornmnce  was  applauded  by 
eifery  one  ;  and  several  persons  pressing  him  to  write  a  second  party  he,  upon  declining 
it  himself  spoke  to  Mr.  Tate  to  write  one,  and  gave  him  his  advice  in  the  direction  of 
it;  and  that  part  beginning, 

*  Next  these,  a  troop  of  busy  spirits  press! 

and  ending, 

•  To  talk  like  Doeg  and  to  write  like  thee, 

containing  near  two  hundred  verses,  were  entirely  Mr,  Dryden'' s  composition j  besides 
some  touches  in  other  places.'''' 

This  Second  Part  was  published  in  November  1682,  in  the  month  following  that 
of  the  publication  of  ^^  Mac  Flecknoe.''''  Dryden^  s  part  of  the  poem  {lines  310-509) 
contains  a  second  bitter  elaborate  attack  on  Shadwell  under  the  name  of  Og. 

Nahum  Tate,  the  author  of  the  greater  part  of  this  poem,  is  now  most  known  as 
the  author,  with  Brady,  of  a  Translation  of  the  Psalms  in  verse.  He  was  an  Irish- 
man ;  he  was  a  strong  Tory :  he  had  addressed  a  complimentary  poem  to  Dryden  on 
his  ^^  Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  which  Dryden  printed  together  with  two  others  by 
Duke  and  Lee,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  edition.  He  became  Poet  Laureat  on 
the  death  of  Shadwell,  who  succeeded  Dryden,  deposed  after  the  Rei'olution.  Tate 
died  in  1 71 5. 

Broughton,  in  his  edition  of  Dryden^ s  Poems,  I'jc^'}^,  printed  only  that  portion  of 
this  poem  which  Jacob  Tonson  had  stated  to  be  Dryden^ s.  Talis  larger  portion  is 
not  recommended  by  intrinsic  merits.  But  it  may  be  presumed,  indeed  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  here  and  there  are  lines  and  phrases  of  Dryden* s.  Scott  thinks  that 
much  of  the  descriptions  of  Corah  and  Arod,  and  of  the  lines  preceding  the  account 
of  Arod,  is  DrydetCs.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  print 
the  whole  of  the  poem  ;  printing  it,  however,  fqr  distinction's  sake,  in  italics,  with  the 
exception  of  the  part  which  is  knoivn  to  be  entirely  Dryden' s. 

The  poem  was  reprinted  in  the  edition  of  the  **  Miscellany  Poems  "  ^  1716,  when 
both  Dryden  and  Tate  were  dead.  There  were  several  changes  in  this,  which  is  called 
the  third,  edition  ;  some  evidently  authorized  improvements,  others  misprints  and 
deteriorations  of  the  text.  There  was  annexed  to  the  reprint  in  the  ^^ Miscellany 
Poems'*'  of  11 16  {voL  2)  a  Key  to  both  parts,  which  is  here  printed  after  the  poem. 


ABSALOM    AND    ACHITOPHEL 

THE    SECOND    PART. 

SiHi'^  ttun^  like  hcashy  Mck  other's  ptry  «**rt*  ///rtriV, 

Since  troiic  htgan  and pp-iesthooti  ^ii^^tv  a  trade^ 

Since  fealms  xoere  formeii^  none  sure  so  cursed  as  those 

That  madly  their  otan  happiness  oppose ; 

There  Heaven  itself  and  ^nllike  kinirs  in  vain  5 

Sho7ver  dotvn  the  manna  vf  a  s^ntlc  rei^n ; 

While  pampered  cfvnnls  to  mad  senlition  run 

And  monarchs  by  indulgence  are  undone. 

Thus  Ditvid's*  clemency  tvas  fatal gt\nim,\ 

While  wealthy  faction  awed  the  tiHinting  th  rone,  %  !  o 

For  nota  their  Si^'creign^s  orders  to  contemn 

Was  held  the  charter  of  Jerusalem  ;  § 

His  rights  to  invade^  his  tributes  to  refuse^ 

A  privilege  peculiar  to  the  Teros ;  \\ 

As  if  ftvtn  hctrt'cnly  call  this  licence  fell  1 5 

And  Jacob'' s  seed  were  chosen  to  rebel ! 

Achitophel^  with  triumph  sees  his  crimes 
Thus  suited  to  the  madness  of  the  times^  • 

And  Absalotn**  to  make  his  hopes  succeed^ 
Of  flattery'' 3\\  charms  no  longer  stands  in  ncctl^  20 

While  fond  of  change^  though  ne'er  so  dittrly  bought^ 
Our  tribes  outstrip  the  youtns  ambitious  thought, 
J/is  S7viftest  hopes  with  s^viftcr  homage  meet^ 
And  crowil  their  senile  necks  beneath  his  feet. 
Thus  to  his  aid  while  pressing  tides  repair^  25 

Jle  mounts  and  spreads  his  streamers  in  the  air. 
The  charms  of  empire  might  his  youth  mislead^ 
But  what  can  our  besotted  Israel  %%  plead  f 
Sioayed  by  a  monarchy  7ohose  serene  command 
Seems  half  the  blessing  of  our  promised  land  ;  30 

Whose  only  grier'ance  is  excess  of  ease^ 
Freedom  our  pain^  and  plenty  our  disease! 

•  David,  Charles  II. 

t  In  the  firnt  edition  this  line  stuod  : 

'*  Thus  David's  goodncns  wss  c'cn  fatal  grown." 

X   IVitHtiHg  here  means  simply,   needy.      The   same   phrase.    "  wantinjf  throne,"  occurh  in 
"  Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  line  89a,  where  the  context  maltcs  the  mcanitiu  clear. 
C,  JefMsaiem.  T,ondon.  ||   77/<*  Jnvs,  the  KuKlish. 

h  Achit^fthft^  Earl  of  Shaflcshury.  "*  Absalotu,  Duke  of  Monmouth. 

♦  t  Flatt  -rits  m  first  edition,  old  .spelling  iorjlattny's;  Jtnttering  in  edition  of  1716. 
XX  Isreul,  England. 
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Yity  as  all  folly  would  lay  claim  to  sense 
And  wickedness  n^er  wanted  a  pretence^ 

With  arguments  they'd  make  their  treason  good  35 

And  righteous  Davtd^s  self  with  slanders  load : 
That  arts  of  foreign  sway  he  did  affect 
And  guilty  Jebusites*  from  law  protect ^ 
Whose  very  chiefs^  convict,  were  nerver  freed. 
Nay  we  have  seett  their  saerificers  bleed  H"  40 

Accusers*  infamy  is  urged  in  vain. 
While  in  the  bounds  of  sense  they  did  contain^X 
But  soon  they  launched  into  the  unfathomed  tide 
And  in  the  depths  they  knew  disdained  to  ride  ; 
For  probable  discoveries  to  dispense  45 

Was  thought  below  a  pensioned  evidence.^ 
Alere  truth  was  dull,  nor  suited  with  the  port 
Of  pampered  Corah,\\  when  advanced  to  court. 
No  less  than  wonders  now  they  will  impose 
And  projects  void  of  grace  or  sense  disclose.  50 

Such  was  the  charge  on  pious  Michal  H  brought, 
Michal,  thai  nier  was  cruel  even  in  thought; 
The  best  of  queens  and  most  obedient  wife 
Impeached  of  curst  designs  on  David  V  life  ! 
His  life,  the  theme  of  her  etet  nal  prayer  ;  55 

'  Tis  scarce  so  much  his  guardian  angeVs  care. 
Not  summer  morns  such  mildness  can  disclose, 
The  Hcrmon  lily  nor  the  Sharon  rose. 
Neglecting  each  vain  pomp  of  majesty. 

Transported  Michal  feeds  her  thoughts  on  high.  60 

She  lives  with  angels  and,  as  angels  do, 
*  Quits  heavett  sometimes  to  bless  the  world  belo7v, 

Where,  cherished  by  her  bounty's  plenteous  spring. 

Reviving  wido^vs  smile  and  orphans  sing. 

Oh  !  when  rebellious  Israelis  crimes  at  height  65 

Are  threatened  with  her  lord^s  approaching  fa  fe. 

The  piety  of  Michal  then  remain 

In  Heaven^  s  remembrance  and  prolong  his  reign. 

Less  desolation  did  the  pest  pursue 
That  from  Dan^s  limits  to  Beersheba  slew,  70 

Less  fatal  the  repeated  wars  of  Tyre,** 
Ai:d  less  yerusalem^s  avenging f  re  ; 
With  gentler  to  ror  these  our  State  overran. 
Than  since  our  evidencing  days  began  I 

On  every  cheek  a  pale  confusion  sat,  75 

Continued  fear  beyond  the  worst  of  fate! 

*  yebusites,  Roman  Catholics. 

+  These  two  lines  are  meant  as  a  reply  by  the  author  to  the  accusation  against  the  King  that  he 
protected  the  Roman  Catholics.  "  Their  very  chiefs,"  it  is  said  in  reply,"  have  been  neverpardoned 
after  conviction,  and  some  of  those  employed  for  sham-plots  whereby  to  sacrifice  opponents  have 
been  executed." 

I  An  unusual  employment  of  the  verb  contain  in  an  intransitive  sense. 
§  Evidence  here,  and  again  in  line  01,  is  used  to  mean  a  witness. 

II  Corahy  Titus  Oates.  IT  Michal^  Catharine,  queen  of  England.  **  Tyre^  Holland. 
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Trust  was  no  more,  art,  scUtue,  Msdess  made. 

All  occupations  lost  but  Corah's  tradt. 

Meanwhile,  a  guard  on  modest  Corah  wait. 

If  not  for  safety,  tieedful  yet  for  state.  80 

Well  might  he  deem  each  peer  and  prince  his  siat^. 

And  lord  it  der  the  tribes  which  he  could  save: 

Even  vice  in  him  was  virtue;  what  sad  fate. 

But  for  his  honesty,  had  seized  our  State? 

And  with  what  tyranny  had  "we  been  curst,  85 

Nad  Corah  never  proved  a  villain  first? 

To  have  told  his  knowledge  of  the  intrigue  in  gross 
Had  been,  alas  I  to  our  deponent'' s  loss  : 

The  travelled  Levite  had  the  experience  got 

To  husband  well  and  make  the  best  of  his  plot,  90 

And  therefore,  like  an  evidence  of  skill. 

With  wise  resei-ves  secured  his  pension  still. 

Nor  quite  of  future  power  himself  bereft. 

But  limbos  large  for  unbelievers  left. 

For*  now  his  writ  such  reverence  had  got,  95 

*  Twas  worse  than  plotting  to  suspect  his  plot. 

Some  were  so  well  convinced,  they  made  no  doid>t 

Themselves  to  help  the  foundered  swearers  out ; 

Some  had  their  sense  imposed  on  by  their  fear. 

But  more  for  interest  sake  believe  and  sivear  ;  i  co 

JCen  to  that  height  with  some  the  frenzy  greiu, 

They  raged  to  find  their  danger  not  proz'c  true. 

Yet  than  all  these  a  viler  crew  remain, 
Who  ivith  Achitophel  the  cry  maintain  ; 

Not  urged  by  fear,  nor  through  misguided  sense,  105 

{Blind  zeal  and  starving  need  had  some  pretence ;) 
But  for  the  good  old  cause,  that  did  excite 
The  original  rebels'  iviles,  revenge,  and  spite. 
These  raise  the  plot,  to  have  the  scandal  throivn 
Upon  the  bright  successor  of  the  croiun,  1 10 

Whose  virtue  with  such  wrongs  they  had  pursued 
As  seemed  all  hope  of  pardon  to  exclude. 
Thus,  while  on  private  ends  their  zeal  is  built. 
The  cheated  crowd  applaud  and  share  their  guilt. 

Such  practices  as  these,  too  gross  to  lie  115 

Long  unobserved  by  each  discerning  eye. 
The  more  judicious  Israelites  unspelled. 
Though  still  tlie  charm  the  giddy  rabble  held. 
Even  Absalom  amid  the  dazzling  beams 

Of  empire  and  ambition' s  flattering  dreams,  1 20 

Perceives  the  plot  too  foul  to  be  excused, 
'lo  aid  designs  no  less  pernicious  used  ; 
And,  filial  sense  yet  striving  in  his  breast. 
Thus  to  Achitophel  his  dotdyts  exprest : 

♦  For  in  first  edition  ;  replaced  by  mid  in  edition  of  17 id 
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"  Why  are  my  thoughts  upon  a  crown  employ ed^  125 

"  IVhich  once  obtained  can  be  but  half  enjoyed? 
**  Not  so  J  when  virtue  did  my  arms  require 
^^  And  to  my  father  s  wars  I  flew  entire. 
''^  My  regal  power  how  will  my  foes  resent, 
"  When  I  myself  have  scarce  my  own  consent?  130 

**  Give  me  a  softs  unblemished  truth  again 
**  Or  quench  the  sparks  of  duty  that  remain. 
**  Ilo7u  slight  to  force  a  throne  that  legions  guard 
**  77ie  task  to  me  ;  to  prove  unjust ,  how  hard! 
*'  And  if  the  imagined  guilt  thus  wound  my  thought,  135 

'  *  What  will  it,  when  the  tragic  scene  is  wrought  'i 

*  *  Dire  war  must  first  be  conjured  from  below, 
*'  The  realm  we'd  rule  we  first  must  overthraiv  ; 
"  And  when  the  civil  Furies  are  on  wing 
* '  Ihat  blind  and  undistinguished  slaughters  fling,  140 
**  Who  knows  what  impious  chance  may  reach  the  King? 
^^  Oh!  rather  let  me  perish  in  the  strife, 
**  Than  have  my  crown  the  price  of  David^s  life! 
^^  Or  if  the  tempest  of  the  ivar  he  stand, 

"  In  peace  some  vile  officious  villain'' s  hand  145 

* '  His  souVs  anointed  temple  may  invade, 
"  Or,  pressed  by  clamorous  crowds,  myself  be  made 
''^  His  murderer  ;  rebellious  crowds,  whose  guilt 
* '  Shall  dread  his  vengeance  till  his  blood  be  spilt ; 
"  Which  if  my  filial  tenderness  oppose,  150 

"  Since  to  the  empire  by  their  arms  J  rose, 
' '  Those  very  arms  on  me  shall  be  etnployed, 
'  *  A  new  usurper  crowned,  and  I  destroyed. 

*  *  TJie  same  pretence  of  public  good  will  hold 
^^  And  new  Achitophels  be  found  as  bold  155 
**  To  urge  the  needful  change,  perhaps  the  old.''"' 

He  said.      The  statesman  with  a  smile  replies, 
A  smile  that  did  his  rising  spleen  disguise : 
"  My  thoughts  presumed  our  labours  at  an  end, 
^^  And  are  we  still  with  conscience  to  contend?  160 

**  Whose  want  in  kings  as  needful  is  allowed 
"  As  "'tis  for  them  to  find  it  in  the  crowd. 
**  Far  in  the  doubtful  passage  you  are  gone, 
^^  And  only  can  be  safe  by  pressing  on. 

**  The  croiufCs  true  heir,  a  prince  severe  and  wise,  165 

"  Has  viewed  your  motions  long  with  jealous  eyes, 
"  Your  person^  s  charms,  your  more  prevailing  arts^ 
^^  And  marked  your  progress  in  the  people^  s  hearts  ; 
"  Whose  patience  is  the  effect  of  stinted  poaver. 

But  treasures  vengeance  for  the  fatal  hour  ;  *  1 70 

And  if  remote  the  peril  he  can  bring, 
"  Your  present  danger*  s  greater  from  the  King. 

*  The  lines  165-170  are  a  diluted  paraphrase  of  lines  in  Dryden's  "Absalom  and  Achitophel," 
441-446. 
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**  Let  not  a  parettt^s  name  deceive  your  sense, 

**  Nor  trust  the  father  in  a  jealous  Prince  I 

**  Your  trivial  faults  if  he  could  so  resent  1 75 

**  To  doom  you  little  less  than  banislunent, 

'*  What  rage  viust  your  presumption  since  inspire, 

**  Against  his  orders  your  return  from  Tyre? 

**  Nor  only  so,  but  zvith  a  pomp  more  high 

* '  A  nd  open  court  of  popularity,  180 

*'  The  factious  tribes  ^^ — ^^  And  this  reproof  from  theeV 

The  Prince  replies,  "  0  statesman's  winding  skill, 

*'  They  first  condemn  that  first  advised  the  ill  I  " 

*  *  Illustrious  youth , ' '  returned  A  ch  itophel, 

*'  Misconstrue  not  the  ivords  that  mean  you  well.  185 

*'  The  course  you  steer  I  worthy  blame  conclude, 

''*'  But  Uis  because  you  leavt  it  unpursued. 

*'  A  monarch  'j  craivn  with  fate  surrounded  lies, 

*'  Who  reach  lay  hold  on  death  that  miss  the  prize* 

"  Did  you  for  this  expose  yourself  to  show  190 

*■''  And  to  the  croivd  bow  popularly  low, 

**  For  this  your  glorious  progress  next  ordain, 

'*  With  chariots,  horsemen,  and  a  numerotis  train, 

*'  With  fame  before  you  like  the  morning  star, 

'  *  A  nd  shouts  of  joy  sahiting  from  afar  ?'\  195 

**  Oh,  from  the  heights  you'' ve  reached  but  take  a  vinv, 

*'  Scarce  leading  Lucifer  could  fall  like  you  I 

"  And  must  I  here  my  shipnvrackcd  arts  bemoan  ? 

*'  Have  I  for  this  so  oft  made  Israel  groan, 

* '  Your  single  interest  with  the  natio7i  zueighed,  200 

^^  And  turned  the  scale  where  your  desires  were  laid, 

*  *  Even  7vhen  at  helm  a  course  so  dangerous  moz'ed, 
'*  To  land  your  hopes,  as  my  removal  pro7>ed  ?''  X 

^^  I  not  dispute,''''  the  royal  youth  replies, 
* '  The  kno7vn  perfection  of  your  policies  ;  205 

**  Nor  in  Ac hitophel yet  grudge  or  blame 
"  The  priznlege  that  statesmat  ever  claim  ; 
'*  Who  private  interest  never  yet  purstted, 
"  But  still  pretended  'twas  for  otheri  good. 

*  *  What  politician  yet  e'er  scaped  his  fate  2 1  o 
"  WJio,  saving  his  own  neck,  not  saved  the  State? 

**  From  hence  on  every  humourous  wind  that  veered 
"  With  shifted  sails  a  several  course  you  steered. 

What  form  of  sway%  did  David  e'er  pirsue 

That  seemed  like  absolute,  but  sprung  from  you  ?  2 1  $ 


it 


*  The  meaning  of  this  line  is,  that  those  who  reach  out  the  hand  to  seize  a  crown  lay  hold  of 

auh,  if  they  miss  their  object 

t  Lines  190-195  are  taken  from  Dryden's  poem  688-9,  ^^^  7^734* 

X  Shaftesbury,  who  had  in  April  1679  been  appointed  President  of  the  Council,  in  the  hapc^  of 

inciliating  him,  was  dismissed  in  October,  on  account  of  his  persevering  advocacy  of  the  exCTMBon 

'  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  succession.  Lord  Macaulay  has  erroneously  stated  that  Shaftesbniy 

signed.     (History  of  England,  L  253.) 

§  Form  of  sway^  printni  by  Derrick  from  a  sway ;  very  likely  a  uusprint,  but  Ccdknred  liy 

»tt  and  other  editors. 
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**  Who  at  your  instance  quashed  each  penal  law 
**  That  kept  dissenting  fcutious  yews  in  awe; 
**  And  who  suspends  fixed  laws  may  abrogate^ 
^^  That  donCy  form  new,  and  so  enslave  the  state. ^ 
**  Even  property y  whose  champion  now  you  stand^  220 

* '  And  seem  for  this  the  idol  of  the  land, 
^^  Did  ne^er  sustain  such  violence  before 
*^  As  when  your  counsel  shut  the  royal  store  ;  t 
* '  Advice  that  ruin  to  whole  tribes  procured^ 
^^  But  secret  kept  till  your  own  banks  secured.  22$ 

**  /Recount  with  this  the  triple  covenant  broke, 
4  nd  Israel  fitted  for  a  foreign  yoke  ;  % 


<i 


•  The  Declaration  of  Indulgence  for  Protestant  Dissenters  and  Roman  Catholics,  issued  by 
Charles  in  March  1672,  during  the  existence  of  what  is  called  the  Cabal  Ministry,  and  cancelled 
in  the  following  year,  in  consequence  of  the  vehement  remonstrances  of  Parliament  Of  that 
measure  of  religious  toleration  Shaftesbury  was,  in  consistency  with  his  previous  course,  a  cordial 
approver ;  in  the  following  year,  he,  being  then  Lord  Chancellor,  counselled  the  King  to  withdraw 
it,  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  in  deference  to  the  strong  adverse  feeling  of  Parliament.  The  Decla- 
ration had  permitted  the  worship  of  Protestant  Dissenters  in  licensed  chapels,  and  of  Roman 
Catholics  only  in  private  houses :  the  measure  had  been  thought  expedient  as  a  means  of  en- 
couraging foreigners  to  come  into  Eneland,  as  well  as  on  the  pnnciple  of  religious  toleration.  It 
was  an  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  then  still  claimed,  though  disputed.  In  1662,  Clarendon 
had  proposed  to  the  House  of  Lords  a  clause  to  be  inserted  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity  saving  the 
King's  dis[>ensing  power  in  ecclesiasticals.  In  166^,  a  bill  declaring  the  same  dispensing  power 
had  been  zealously  supported  by  Shaftesbury,  then  Lord  Ashley.  As  late  as  1670  the  Lords  had 
introduced  into  the  Conventicle  bill  a  proviso  regarding  the  King's  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  of 
which  Andrew  Marvel  says  that  "there  was  never  so  compendious  a  piece  of  absolute  universal 
tyranny,"  and  that  it  was  thought  it  would  give  the  King  power  "to  dispense  with  the  execution 
of  the  whole  bill."  The  proviso  was  "  retrenched,"  according  to  Marvel,  by  the  Commons,  but  it 
ultimately  stood  in  the  act  as  follows,  leaving  the  extent  of  the  supremacy  undetermined  :  "  Pro- 
vided that  neither  this  act  nor  anything  therein  contained  shall  extend  to  invalidate  or  avoid  his 
Majesty's  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  as  fully  and  amply  as  himself  or  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors have  or  might  have  done  the  same."  (22  Car.  II.  c.  i;  Marvel's  Works,  i.  146.)  This 
prerogative  has  long  since  been  abolished  ;  it  made  the  King  so  far  absolute  ;  the  poet's  argument 
against  it  is  good  ;  but  the  prerc;;jative  was  then  held  to  be  in  existence,  and  it  was  used  in  this 
Declaration  for  a  good  purpose.  Lord  Macaulay  has  admitted  thai  the  argument  for  the  existence 
of  the  prerogative  was  plausible. 

t  There  is  incontrovertible  evidence  to  prove  that  Shaftesbury  disapproved  of  and  protested 
against  the  stop  of  the  Exchequer,  and  that  the  measure  was  Clifford's,  who  was  at  the  time 
Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  and  was  soon  after  made  Lord  Treasurer.  The  order  for  stopping 
payments  from  the  Exchequer  was  made  on  January  2,  1672.  A  strong  protest  against  the 
measure,  presented  by  Shaftesbury  (then  Lord  Ashley)  to  the  King,  is  printed  in  Martyn's  "  Life  of 
Shaftesbury,"  vol.  1.  p.  415.  There  is  also  a  positive  denial  by  Shaftesbury  that  he  was  in  any  way 
author  of  the  measure  in  a  letter  to  Locke,  November  23,  1674  ;  in  this  letter  he  represents  Clifford 
as  the  author  (Martyn's  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  418.)  Evelyn,  an  attached  friend  of  Clifford,  ascribes  the 
measure  to  him,  and  discredits  a  rumour  that  Ashley  had  been  the  author.  (Diary,  March  12,  1672.) 
The  main  charge  against  Shaftesbury  in  connexion  with  the  stop  of  the  Exchequer  being  untruej 
the  additional  imputation  that  Shaftesbury's  bankers  received  timely  secret  information  may  be 
presumed  to  be  calumny.  Bishop  Burnet,  however,  gave  currency  to  this  imputation.  He  says 
that  "  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  the  chief  man  in  the  advice  ;'*  he  proceeds  to  say  that  Shaftesbury 
excused  the  measure  to  him  by  the  "u.suryand  extortions"  of  the  bankers,  and  adds  that  Shaftes- 
bury "certainly  knew  of  it  beforehand,  and  took  all  his  own  money  out  of  the  bankers'  hands,  and 
warned  some  of  his  friends  to  do  the  like."  (Own  Time,  i.  53^.)  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Shaftesbury, 
in  conversation  with  Burnet,  blamed  the  bankers;  he  does  this  also  in  his  letter  to  Locke,  in  which 
he  declares  his  disapproval  of  the  measure.  In  a  Vindication  of  Shaftesbury  from  Burnet's  stric- 
tures, which  exists  in  manuscript  among  Lord  Shaftesbury's  papers,  and  was  probably  Written  by  a 
Mr.  Wyche,  who  had  acted  for  many  years  as  his  amanuensis,  the  writer  says  :  "  I  know  well  the 
banker  with  whom  the  Earl  placed  his  money,  and  that  he  was  one  that  never  had  any  dealing 
with  the  Exchequer  to  lend  money  to  the  Kin^,  as  most  other  bankers  had  done."  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  Dryden,  who  had  been  patronized  by  Lord  Clifford,  made  no  allusion  to  the  stop  of 
the  Exchequer  either  in  his  "Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  or  in  "The  Medal." 

X  Two  lines  taken  from  Dryden' s  poem,  175-7. 
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**  Nar  Jusre  your  cvutuds'  faial  pfv^rt^  s(uy*xiy 

'*  BiU  sgni  our  lemed powers  t&  Phurut^k's  aid; 

'*  Hence  Tyre  and  Israel,  /ow  in  ruifL*'  /aiJ,  2^9 

^'  Aftd  E^ypt^  ofue  tketr  scern^  tfuir  counwn  terror  rwde. 

*  *  Jl'uen  y*et  of  stuk  a  season  tee  can  Uteaifif 

'*  IVhen  royal  r/gJits  wu  made  your  darling  tlwuie, 

'*  For  poiver  itnlimiled  could  reasons  draw 

'''  And  place  prerogalive  above  tke  law  ;  335^ 

'*  Which  on  your  fall  from  office  ^few  unjust^ 

'*  The  latvs  made  kin^y  the  i^ing^  a  slave  in  trust : 

"•  IVhom  with  stale-crafty  to  interest  only  true, 

**■  Yon  nanv  accuse  of  ills  contrived  by  you. " 

To  this  Hell's  agent— "^^  I^yal youths  /i.^  hete,  349^ 

*''"  Let^  interest  be  the  star  by  \ohich  I  sttw:  * 
*''■  Hence^  to  repose  yonr  truU  i;»  Hie  noas  %i/isx\ 
''*'  Wkose  iTticrrest  most  in  your  oki%iaHicetiietU  lies,  ; 
'^^  A  tie  so  firm  as  always  "wiU  avoM 

'^^  When  friendships  Hature^  and  religion.  foM.  2^5[ 

^''  On  ours  tke  safety  of  tke  ovwd  dependSy 
^''  SectKre  tke  crowds  and  we  obtain  out'  e^^^ 
^'  iVkom  I  wilt  came  sof^y  ou^  i^uUt  to  J^^W, 
**  Titt  they  are  made  onr  champions  ^y  their  fc<^r. 
*'  What  opposition  can  yony  rwai  bytni^\  25Q 

**  WkiU Sanhedrims  are  falous  of  the  hiH)^t 
*•*"  His  strength  as  yet  in  Pavid's  friendship  lies, 
*^*^  And  what  can  J)avid^s  seif  linthou^  suppHes  i 
**  Who  with  exclusive  bills  mnst  nm*  disj^'use^ 
**  Debar  the  heir  or  starve  in  his  defence ;  t  355 

**  Conditions  which  our  elders  ne'er  Wfff  ^nft 
*^  And  David*  s  justice  never  can  ad  nut- 
*'  Or  forced  by  wants  his  brother  to  betray  ^ 
**  To  your  ambition  next  he  clears  the  %oay ; 
**  For  if  succession  once  to  nought  they  bring^  zOq 

**  Their  next  advance  remi/ves  the  present  Hfng; 
**  Persisting  else  his  senates  to  dissolve 
**  In  equal  hazard  s/talt  his  reign  invo/vfi. 
**  Our  tribes ^  w/wm  Tharuoh's  ptnuer  ^0  ////a//  ^////y//^, 
**  ShcUl  rise  wUfiout  their  Prince  to  oppfjse  his  nruis-  ^$ 

**  A^or  bcHfts  it  on  w/iut  came  at  first  mi^y  joiit ; 
**  Th^r  troops,  ome  up,  arr  tjv/J/i  tor  ^nr  4esigff. 
^^  At  least  such  subtle  ci/venatiti  shall  he  maJe^ 
"  Till  f^eac€  itself  zs  war  in  man^ut-rtide.X 
^^  AssociaiioMs  ^f  mysCerioui  st:/dse,  ^70 

**  Agetmst,  i/iU  s£eHUHg  for,  the  Kifig^s  defeffCf, 
**  Kvest  on  tlieir  court i  vf  justice  fethrs  draw 

And/roM  our  agetUi  uuii^iUe  up  their  law. 


«< 


*  i steer  wa^  <fa»«gitx1  iaic  ^i/u  ii4:jer  uj  ti*e  tiiuc!  odulvxi  </  i-'jJ.   \>i<r/A^.y  \»y  „\  uii->\,t\u\. .  out 

hskX  his  facftr,  or  Ite  <&ubt  i>u*t  ve 

X  A  Use  cak«fi  Crooi  \My^j^ .  i/\xui    75^: 
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*'  By  which  a  conquest  if  we  fail  to  tttake^ 

** '  Tis  a  drawn  game  at  worsts  and  we  secure  our  stake. "     275 

He  said,  and  for  the  dire  success  depends 
On  various  sects,  by  common  guilt  madefriaids  ; 
WJiose  heads,  though  ne  ^er  so  differing  in  t/ieir  creed. 
In  the  point  of  treason  yet  were  well  agreed. 
^Mongst  these,  extorting  Is hban*  first  appears,  280 

Pursued  by  a  meagre  troop  of  bankrupt  heirs. 
Blest  times  when  Ishban,  he  whose  occupation 
So  long  has  been  to  cheat,  reforms  the  nation  I 
Ishban  of  conscience  suited  to  his  trade. 

As  good  a  saint  as  ttsurer  ever  made.  285 

Yet  Mammon  has  not  so  engrossed  him  quite 
But  Belial  lays  as  large  a  claim  of  spite. 
Who  for  those  pardons  from  his  Pritue  he  draws 
Returns  reproaches,  and  cries  up  the  cause. 
That  year  in  which  the  City  he  did  sway,  290 

He  left  rebellion  in  a  hopeful  way  ; 
Yet  his  ambition  once  was  found  so  bold 
To  offer  talcftts  of  extorted  gold. 
Could  David'' s  wants  have  so  been  bribed  to  shame 
And  scandalize  our  peerage  with  his  name  ;  295 

For  which  his  dear  sedition  he\i  forswear. 
And  ien  turn  loyal,  to  be  made  a  peer. 
Next  him,  let  railing  Rabsheka  +  have  place. 
So  full  of  zeal  he  has  no  need  of  grace  ; 

A  saint  that  can  both  flesh  and  spirit  use,  300 

Alike  haunt  convenliclesX  and  the  steivs: 
Of  whom  the  question  difficult  appears. 
If  most  in  the  preacher' s  or  the  bawd^s  arreais. 
What  caution  could  appear  too  much  in  him 
That  keeps  the  treasure  of  Jerusalem  I  305 

Let  David^s  brother  but  approach  the  town, 
*  *  Double  our  guards,^''  he  cries,  '  *  we  are  undone  !  " 
Protesting  that  he  dares  not  sleep  in  his  bed, 
"  Lest  he  should  rise  next  morn  without  his  headP 

§  Next  these,  a  troop  of  busy  spirits  press,  310 

Of  little  fortunes  and  of  conscience  less  ; 
With  them  the  tribe,  whose  luxury  had  drained 
Their  banks,  in  former  sequestrations  gained  ; 

♦  Ishban^  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  an  alderman  of  London,  and  one  of  the  members  for  the  City  in 
the  two  last  parliaments  ;  a  zealous  Whig,  said  to  have  amassed  great  wealth  by  usury. 

+  Rabsheka^  Sir  Thomas  Player,  Chamberlain  of  the  city  of  London,  and  another  of  its  repre- 
sentatives in  the  House  of  Commons.  When  the  Duke  of  York  unexpectedly  returned  from 
Bru.ssels  to  London  in  August  1679,  on  an  alarm  of  the  King's  illness,  Sir  Thomas  Player  went  at 
the  head  of  a  deputation  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  to  declare  fear  of  the  Papists  and  to  a.sk  that  the 
city-guards  should  be  doubled.  He  was  said  to  have  told  the  Lord  Mayor  in  his  speech  on  this 
occasion,  that  he  hardly  dared  to  go  to  sleep  for  fear  of  waking  with  his  throat  cut. 

\  Another  example  oi  conventicle  with  the  accent  on  the  third  syllable.  See  note  on  **  The 
Medal,"  line  284.     Among  other  instances  is  one  in  "  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,"  book  i.  314  : 

**  In  fields  their  sullen  conventicles  found." 

§  The  beginning  of  Dryden's  distinct  contribution  to  this  poem. 
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Who  rich  and  great  by  past  rebellions  grew, 

And  long  to  fish  the  troubled  waves*  anew.  315 

Some  future  hopes,  some  present  payment  draws 

To  sell  their  conscience  and  espouse  the  cause  ; 

Such  stipends  those  vile  hirelings  best  befit. 

Priests  without  grace  and  poets  without  wit. 

Shall  that  false  Hebronite  escape  our  curse,  320 

Judas,  +  that  keeps  the  rebels'  pension-purse, 

Judas,  that  pays  the  treason-writer's  fee, 

Judas,  that  well  deserves  his  namesake's  tree, 

Who  at  Jerusalem's  own  gates  erects 

His  college  for  a  nursery  of  sects,  325 

Young  prophets  with  an  early  care  secures. 

And  with  Uie  dung  of  his  own  arts  manures  ? 

What  have  the  men  of  Hebron  here  to  do  ? 

What  part  in  Israel's  promised  land  have  you  ? 

Here  Phaleg,J  the  lay  Hebronite,  is  come,  330 

'Cause  like  the  rest  he  could  not  live  at  home  ; 

Who  from  his  own  possessions  could  not  drain 

An  omer  even  of  Hebronitish  grain, 

Here  struts  it  like  a  patriot,  and  talks  high 

Of  injured  subjects,  altered  property  :  335 

*  Weaves  changed  into  streams  in  the  edition  of  17 16. 

t  yudaSf  Robert  Ferguson,  the  famous  plotter,  a  Scotchman  (Hebronite).  He  was  an  Inde- 
pendent preacher  and  schoolmaster  in  Islington  ;  he  was  the  manager  of  the  pamphlet-press  for 
Monmouth's  and  Shaftesbury's  party,  and  himself  an  indefatigable  writer.  When  Shaftesbury  fled 
to  Holland,  Ferguson  was  one  of  his  companions.  He  afterwards  was  a  chief  adviser  of  Monmouth's 
invasion,  came  with  him  to  England,  and  wrote  Monmouth's  proclamation.  After  the  failtu^  of 
Monmouth's  rebellion,  Feiguson  received  a  free  pardon,  which  ne  had  used  no  unworthy  means  to 
obtain ;  he  afterwards  aided  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  he  was  provided  for  after  the  Revolution 
with  a  place  in  the  Excise  Office  worth  ;^5oo  a  year.  But  he  could  not  live  without  plotting  :  and  he 
soon  entered  into  opposition  to  King  William.     He  was  a  restless  and  vehement,  but  an  honest 


X  Pkalegt  James  Forbes,  a  Scotchman,  who  had  been  selected  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond  as 
tnTelUng  tutor  for  the  Earl  of  Derby,  married  while  a  minor  to  Ormond's  granddaughter,  the  Lady 
Zlizabem  Buder,  eldest  daughter  of  the  deceased  Earl  of  Ossory.  The  young  Eari  of  Derby  was 
dg^iteen,  and  the  ]^oung  lady  only  fourteen,  when  they  were  married  ;  and  Lord  Derby  was  imme- 
<mtely  sent  to  Paris,  under  the  care  of  Forbes,  whom  Carte,  the  Duke  of  Ormond's  biographer, 
descrjoes  as  "a  gentleman  of  parts,  virtue,  and  prudence,  but  of  too  mild  a  nature  to  manage  his 
pmaL*  The  young  nobleman  m  Paris  got  into  the  hands  of  bad  companions,  one  of  whom  assaulted 
Foibes  and  seriously  wounded  him,  in  revenge  for  remonstrances  addressed  to  his  pupil.  The 
Duke  of  Ormond,  receiving  complaints  from  Forbes,  sent  one  Mr.  Muleys  to  inquire.  **  When 
Mnleys  came  to  Paris,"  says  Carte,  "  he  found  the  matter  very  bad  on  Lord  Derby's  side,  who  had 
not  only  countenanced  Merril's  assault,  but,  at  the  instigation  of  some  young  French  rakes,  had  con- 
KBled  to  his  governor's  being  tossed  in  a  blanket.  The  Earl^  was  wild,  full  of  spirits,  and  impa- 
tient of  restraint  ;  Forbes  was  a  grave,  sober,  mild  man,  and  his  sage  remonstrances  had  no  manner 
of  effect  on  his  pupil.  The  Duke,  seeing  what  the  young  gentleman  would  be  at,  "^solved  to  send 
over  ooe  that  should  govern  him.  For  this  purpose,  he  pitched  upon  Colonel  lliomas  Fairfax,  a 
yooBiger  son  of  the  first  Lord  Fairfax,  a  gallant  and  brave  man  and  roughly  honest  Lord  Derby 
mdff  at  first,  but  the  Colonel  ^old  him  sharply,  that  he  was  sent  to  govern  him,  and  would 
m  him,  that  his  lordship  must  submit  and  should  do  it,  so  that  the  best  method  he  had  to  take 
to  dk>  it  with  decorum  and  good  humour."  (Carte's  Life  of  Ormond,  ii.  445.)  The  Duke  of 
OnDood  then  entirely  blamed  his  grandson  for  what  Dryden  has  made  a  reproach  to  his  tutor;  and 
Gsiite,  the  bit^japher,  fully  instructed  by  the  family,  gives  Forbes  a  high  character.  This  is  an 
*^m|4r  of  the  mode  in  which  Diyden's  political  passion  led  him  to  adopt  any  calumny  against  an 
opponent,  and  of  the  way  in  which  a  man's  best  actions  may  be  perverted  to  his  detrimentby  those 
vno  seek  to  run  him  down.  ^  The  offenave  lines  imputing  to  Forbes  adultery  with  a  pupu's  wife 
are  probacy  devoid  of  foundation :  as  far  as  Lord  Derby  was  concerned,  he  was  sent  abroRa  without.. 
hbwi£p 
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An  emblem  of  that  buzzing  insect  just 

That  mounts  the  wheel,  and  thinks  she  raises  dust. 

Can  dry  bones  live,  or  skeletons  produce 

The  vital  warmth  of  cuckoldizing  juice  ? 

Slim  Phaleg  could,  and,  at  the  table  fed,  340 

Returned  the  grateful  product  to  the  bed. 

A  waiting-man  to  travelling  nobles  chose. 

He  his  own  laws  would  saucily  impose. 

Till  bastinadoed  back  again  he  went 

To  learn  those  manners  he  to  teach  was  sent.  345 

Chastised  he  ought  to  have  retreated  home. 

But  he  reads  politics  to  Absalom  ; 

For  never  Hebronite,  though  kicked  and  scorned, 

To  his  own  country  willingly  returned. 

But  leaving  famished  Phaleg  to  be  fed  350 

And  to  talk  treason  for  his  daily  bread. 
Let  Hebron,  nay  let  Hell,  produce  a  man 
So  made  for  mischief  as  Ben  Jochanan  ;' 
A  Jew  of  humble  parentage  was  he. 

By  trade  a  Levite,  though  of  low  degree  :  355 

His  pride  no  higher  than  the  desk  aspired. 
But  for  the  drudgery  of  priests  was  hired 
To  read  and  pray  in  linen  ephod  brave 
And  pick  up  single  shekels  from  the  grave. 
Married  at  last,  andf  finding  charge  come  faster,  360 

He  could  not  live  by  God,  but  changed  his  master  : 
Inspired  by  want,  was  made  a  factious  tool. 
They  got  a  villain,  and  we  lost  a  fool. 
Still  violent,  whatever  cause  he  took. 

But  most  against  the  party  he  forsook  :  365 

For  renegadoes,  who  ne'er  turn  by  halves, 
Are  bound  in  conscience  to  be  double  knaves. 
So  this  prose  prophet  took  most  monstrous  pains 
To  let  his  masters  see  he  earned  his  gains. 
But  as  the  Devil  owes  all  his  imps  a  shame,  370 

He  chose  the  Apostate  for  his  proper  theme  ; 
With  little  pains  he  made  the  picture  true. 
And  from  reflection  took  the  rogue  he  drew. 

"^  Ben  Jochanan^  Samuel  Tohnson,  chaplain  of  Lord  Russell,  and  author  of  a  learned  work,  en^ 
titled  ''Julian  the  Apostate,  published  while  the  Exclusion  bill  was  in  agitation,  and  with  objects 
exclusively  political,  to  show  tne  dangler  to  a  national  religion  from  a  sovereign  of  opposing  foith, 
and  to  controvert  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  This  work  was  violently  attacked  ;  a  reply  of 
Johnson  •led  to  his  being  prosecuted  for  libel  at  the  instance  of  the  Didce  of  York.  He  was  con- 
demned to  a  fine  which  he  could  not  pay,  and  he  was  imprisoned.  Johnson  was  a  man  of  virtue 
and  learning;  he  is  libelled  by  Dry  den,  and  he  was  cruelly  persecuted.  He  was  in  the  next 
reign  tried  for  the  publication  of  an  Address  to  the  Protestants  in  the  Army,  and  sentenced  to  be 
three  times  pilloried  and  whipped  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn.  He  was  also  deprived  of  his 
clergyman's  gown.     After  the  Revolution,  the  proceedings  against  him  were  declared  illegal,  and 


him  perfectly  well,  and  to  speak  my  thoughts  of  him  in  one  word.     I  can  assure  your  Grace,  that  I 
never  knew  a  man  of  better  sense,  of  a  more  innocent  life,  nor  of  greater  virtue,  whi(^  was  pzt>of 
against  all  temptation,  than  Mr.  Johnscm." 
f  /I  »</ changed  into  but  in  third  edition  ;  a  change  for  the  worse,  adopted  by  several  editors. 
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In  even  ii|rt  i  imniwrrt^  ^jMrf*iHi'<'N»i^  ^'  > 

To  traa!-  xiteni  ir*  nn  ^!b«>i  fth^^^frt-.^  svi  ^WiSVi^, 

Azid  shcnr  rbem  iirtik^w^  «s>iw\  5iW^^  A^'^N  K'^swsxsKji* 

To  prove  liieT  «waM  it^y^^  «i^l  ^^a^)^  awn^  wsNi  ^. 

Much  to  tbe  credii  <sC  \ht  <\\\ykt\\  ^\i\  t 

A  stroi^  xathorily  which  mu»i  \-\m^\U^vv^  \^\ 

That  saints  oviD  no  Allri^i^iu^  \\\  \\w\\  \m\\\\-  • 

As  'tis  a  leading  cart)  to  mdko  a  \Htt«ii%i 

To  prove  her  mother  hud  luintHl  u|)  huhnw 

But  tell  me,  did  the  drunkrii  imuirtti:!)  ttiiiki 

The  son  that  showed  his  tuthfi'h  iiul»i;iiiiwii<i  9  )(>,) 

Such  thanks  the  pretient  ('huith  Ih^  |ii;u  vvlil  |iit^»-. 

Which  proves  rebelHoii  wiw  kiM>iliiittivi.- 

Must  ancient  failings  l^c^  rxuiiipU'A  iiiaik  i 

Then  murderers  from  Cain  iimy  Iciuii  iJicU  Uuik 

As  thou  the  heathen  and  tlic  biLim  hftUii  ilinvvn,  y/" 

Methinks  the  Apostate  wob  thr  U-tiui  iiMii, 

And  thy  hot  father,  waving  iiiv  inh^nu.i, 

Not  of  a  mother  cliurch  but  of  u  jjm.i/ 

And  such  he  needs  must  Lm!  <if  thy  iim1»uj4/, 

Tliis  comes  of  drinking  ah^cu'  itiillt  ui^d  wilitiiy  .^i^'. 

If  Balak+  j^iould  be  ^lu<\  to  Iimva-  lit.  ^il.v'^  , 

(As  profi*.  a,  the  loudest  *ja.\\  tjil  t^ia^A-,  • 

Hi^^  lempie,  disposiKbse'!  'if  «/i»< ,  woti*f'  i/< 

I\fipimisfiec  witr  «ev^i  d4;^ijr,  ii«'^ii  i//  ij^.' 


Will  rariiK  ifti'jv  K**ei    iyiuVKl  .  |/^felii, ,  ,i  »•,<,,»..'/    , 

i^am^'  i:.  xu*  &i>treu-  ^<^.  '  i;*^^   o^^w. 

A':  JSlttt  M-:piUMAiM;l:i  ^  li*«.  i»44«i':     ^./  /,  ^ 

ban:.  ru;ts:    '_zi£>    it    .'  «k^A.«'.  \^-.  ^* 


'^*< 
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And  hasten  Og  and  Doeg  to  rehearse. 

Two  foob  that  crutch  their  feeble  sense  on  verse. 

Who  by  my  Muse  to  all  succeeding  times  410 

Shall  live  in  spite  of  their  own  dogrel  rhymes. 

Doeg,*  though  without  knowing  how  or  why, 
Made  still  a  blundering  kind  of  melody ; 
Spurred  boldly  on,  and  dashed  through  thick  and  thin, 
Through  sense  and  nonsense,  never  out  nor  in ;  415 

Free  from  all  meaning,  whether  good  or  bad, 
And,  in  one  word,  heroically  mad. 
He  was  too  warm  on  picking-work  to  dwell. 
But  faggoted  his  notions  as  -they  fell. 

And,  if  they  rhymed  and  rattled,  all  was  well.  420 

Spiteful  he  is  not,  though  he  wrote  a  satire, 
For  still  there  goes  some  thinking  to  ill-nature  ; 
He  needs  no  more  than  birds  and  beasts  to  think. 
All  his  occasions  are  to  eat  and  drink. 

If  he  call  rogue  and  rascal  from  a  garret,  425 

He  means  you  no  more  mischief  than  a  parrot ; 
The  words  for  friend  and  foe  alike  were  made. 
To  fetter  them  in  verse  is  all  his  trade. 
For  almonds  he'll  cry  whore  to  his  own  mother 
And  call  young  Absalom  king  David's  brother.  430 

Let  him  be  gallows-free  by  my  consent. 
And  nothing  suffer,  since  he  nothing  meant ; 
Hanging  supposes  human  soul  and  reason. 
This  animal  s  below  committing  treason  : 
Shall  he  be  hanged  who  never  could  rebel  ?  435 

That's  a  preferment  for  AchitopheL 
The  woman  that  committed  buggary 
Was  rightly  sentenced  by  the  law  to  die ; 

a  gentleman  poet  of  the  time,  known  as  Jack  Hall,  and  sneered  at  in  Mulgrave's  "  Essay  on 
Satire:" 

"  When  o'er  his  cups  this  night-bird  chirping  sits. 
Till  he  takes  He  wit  and  Jack  Hall  for  wits." 

John  Hall,  probably  the  same,  is  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  "  Lacrymae  Musarum,"  the  collec- 
tion of  Poems  on  the  death  of  Lord  Hastings,  in  which  Dryden's  first  poem  appeared. 

*  Doeg^  Elkanah  Settle,  between  whom  and  Divden  there  was  an  old  quarrel  In  1674,  Dryden, 
havins  received  some  provocation,  had  joined  with  Shad  well  and  Crowne  in  a  severe  criticism  on 
Settle  s  play,  "  The  Empress  of  Morocco."  Settle  had  now  been  one  of  the  assailants  of  Dryden 
for  his  Ab&alom  and  Achitophel,"  in  a  poem  called  "  Absalom  Senior,  or  Achitophel  Transprosed." 
In  Settle's  poem  Absalom  represents  the  Duke  of  York,  and  this  is  the  meaning  of  Dryden's  line. 


« 


And  call  young  Absalom  king  David's  brother. 


S«ttle  was  the  City  poet.  He  had  been  a  Tory ;  he  went  over  to  the  Whigs  and  wrote  "The 
Character  of  a  Popish  Successor  "  on  their  side  of  the  question,  and  in  1683  he  again  joined  the 
Tory  party.  .  He  had  made  himself  notorious  by  directing  pope-biumings  in  the  City,  to  which 
Diyden  alludes  in  what  he  says  of  fireworks  and  a  puppet-show.  But  some  years  after.  Settle, 
bcmg  veiy  poor,  became  assistant  to  the  keeper  of  a  pupp)et-show  of  Barrfiolomew  Fair,  and  even 
performed  as  a  dragon.    These  lines  in  Young's  Epbtle  to  Po[>e  refer  to  him : 

"  Poor  Elkanah,  all  other  changes  p^ast. 
For  bread  in  Smithfield  dragons  hissed  at  last. 
Spit  streams  of  fire  to  make  the  butchers  gane 
And  found  his  manners  suited  to  his  shape. 

Settle  died*  a  pensioner  of  the  Charter-house,  in  1724. 
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But  'twas  hard  fate  that  to  the  gallows  led 

The  dog  that  never  heard  the  statute  read.  440 

Railing  in  other  men  may  be  a  crime, 

But  ought  to  pass  for  mere  instinct*  in  him ; 

Instinct  he  follows  and  no  farther  knows, 

For  to  write  verse  with  him  is  to  transprose ;\ 

'Twere  pity  treason  at  his  door  to  lay  445 

Who  makes  heaven's  gate  a  lack  to  its  own  key;X 

Let  him  rail  on,  let  his  invective  Muse 

Have  four  and  twenty  letters  to  abuse, 

Which  if  he  jumbles  to  one  line  of  sense, 

Indict  him  of  a  capital  offence.  450 

In  fire-works  give  him  leave  to  vent  his  spite. 

Those  are  the  only  serpents  he  can  write  ; 

The  height  of  his  ambition  is,  we  know, 

But  to  be  master  of  a  puppet-show  ; 

On  that  one  stage  his  works  may  yet  appear,  455 

And  a  month's  harvest  keeps  him  all  the  year. 

ff 

Now  stop  your  noses,  readers,  all  and  some. 
For  here's  a  tun  of  midnight  work  to  come, 
Og  §  from  a  treason-tavern  rolling  home. 
Round  as  a  globe,  and  liquored  every  chink,  460 

Goodly  and  great  he  sails  behind  his  link. 
With  all  this  bulk  there's  nothing  lost  in  Og, 
For  every  inch  that  is  not  fool  is  rogue  : 
A.  monstrous  mass  of  foul  corrupted  matter. 
As  all  the  devils  had  spewed  to  make  the  batter.  465 

When  wine  has  given  nim  courage  to  blaspheme. 
He  curses  God,  but  God  before  cursed  him  ; 
And  if  man  could  have  reason,  none  has  more, 
That  made  his  paunch  so  rich  and  him  so  poor. 
With  wealth  he  was  not  trusted,  for  Heaven  knew  470 

What  'twas  of  old  to  pamper  up  a  Jew ; 
To  what  would  he  on  quail  and  pheasant  swell 
That  even  on  tripe  and  carrion  could  rebel  ? 
But  though  Heaven  made  him  poor,  with  reverence  speaking. 
He  never  was  a  poet  of  God's  making  ;  475 

The  midwife  laid  her  hand  on  his  thick  skull. 
With  this  prophetic  blessing — Be  thou  dull; 
Drink,  swear,  and  roar,  forbear  no  lewd  delight 
Fit  for  thy  bulk,  do  anything  but  write. 

*  See  note  on  pronunciation  of  insiinct  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  line  319  of  "  Absalom 
id  Achitophel. 

f  This  refers  to  the  incongruous  title  of  Settle's  poem,  •*  Achitophel  Transproscd.'*, 
}  A  Une  adapted  from  Settle's  poem,  which  began : 

"In  ffloomy  times,  when  priestcraft  bore  the  sway, 
And  made  heaven's  gate  a  lock  to  their  own  key. " 

)  Og^  Shad  well,  the  hero  of  Dryden's  "Mac  Flecknoe."  Dryden  is  here  even  more  severe  on 
nadwell  in  some  respects  than  in  that  poem  ;  here  he  denounces  him  as  a  drunkard  and  profligate. 
[e  made  another  bitter  attack  on  Shadwell  in  his  "Vindication  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,"  published 
sxt  year,  1683. 
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Thou  art  of  lasting  make,  like  thoughtless  men,  480 

A  strong  nativity — but  for  the  pen  ; 

Eat  opium,  mingle  arsenic  in  thy  drink, 

Still  thou  mayest  live,  avoiding  pen  and  ink. 

I  see,  I  see,  'tis  counsel  given  m  vain. 

For  treason,  botched  in  niyme,  will  be  thy  bane  ;  485 

Rhyme  is  the  rock  on  which  thou  art  to  wreck,* 

'Tis  fatal  to  thy  fame  and  to  thy  neck. 

Why  should  thy  metre  good  king  David  blast  ? 

A  psalm  of  his  will  surely  be  thy  last 

Barest  thou  presume  in  verse  to  meet  thy  foes,  490 

Thou  whom  the  penny  pamphlet  foiled  in  prose  ? 

Doeg,  whom  God  for  niankmd's  mirth  has  made, 

O'ertops  thy  talent  in  thy  very  trade ; 

Doeg  to  thee,  thv  paintings  are  so  coarse, 

A  poet  is,  though  he's  the  poet's  horse.  495 

A  double  noose  thou  on  thy  neck  dost  pull 

For  writing  treason  and  for  writing  dull ; 

To  die  for  faction  is  a  common  evil, 

But  to  be  hanged  for  nonsense  is  the  devil 

Hadst  thou  the  glories  of  thy  King  exprest,  500 

Thy  praises  had  been  satires  at  the  best ; 

But  thou  in  clumsy  verse,  unlicked,  unpointed, 

Hast  shamefully  defied  the  Lord's  anointed : 

I  will  not  rake  the  dunghill  of  thy  crimes. 

For  who  would  read  thy  life  that  reads  thy  rhymes  ?  505 

But  of  king  David's  foes  be  this  the  doom. 

May  all  be  like  the  young  man  Absalom  ; 

And  for  my  foes  may  this  their  blessing  bie^ 

To  talk  like  Doeg  and  to  write  like  thee.t 

Achitophfl  each  rank,  degree,  and  age  510 

For  various  ends  neglects  not  to  engage, 
The  wise  and  rich  for  purse  and  counsel  brought. 
The  fools  and  beggars  for  their  number  sought, 
Who  yet  not  only  on  the  town  depends. 

For  even  in  court  the  faction  had  its  friends.  515 

These  thought  the  places  they  possessed  too  small. 
And  in  their  hearts  wished  court  and  king  to  fall: 
Whose  navies  the  Muse,  disdaining,  holds  in  the  dark. 
Thrust  in  the  villain  herd  without  a  mark 
With  parasites  and  libel-spawning  imps,  520 

Intriguing  fops,  dull  jesters,  and  worse  pimps. 
Disdain  the  rcLscal  rabble  to  pursue. 
Their  set  cabals  are  yet  a  viler  crew. 

*  Throughout  this  poem  the  filing  of  this  word  is  wreck  ;  but  in  line  198  shipytrackt  is  th« 
spelling  of  the  early  editions.  The  spelling  "wrack  has  been  retained  in  this  edition  whereve: 
Dryden  uses  it ;  wrack  is  his  usual  spelling,  and  it  is  sometimes  required  for  rhyme,  as : 

**  Why  should  I  then  go  back 
To  tempt  the  second  hazard  of  a  wrack  ?  ** 

Aurengzebe,  act  4,  sc.  z. 

t  Here  ends  Dryden's  recognised  distinct  contribution  to  the  poem. 
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See  where  involved  in  common  smoke  they  sii^* 

Some  for  our  mirth,  some  for  our  satire  fit ;  525 

These  gloomy,  thoughtftil,  and  on  mischief  bent, 

While  those  for  mere  good  fellowship  frequent 

The  appointed  club,  can  let  sedition  pass. 

Sense,  nonsense,  anything  to  employ  the  glass  ; 

And  who  beliroe  in  their  dull  hottest  hearts,  530 

The  rest  talk  treason  but  to  show  their  parts  ; 

Who  nier  had  wit  or  will  for  mischief  yet, 

But  pleased  to  be  reputed  of  a  set. 

But  in  the  sacred  annals  of  our  plot, 
Industrious  Arod^  never  be  forgot :  5  3 5 

The  labours  of  this  midnight-magistrate 
May  vie  with  Corah^s  to  preserve  the  State. 
In  search  of  arms  he  failed  not  to  lay  hold 
On  war^s  most  powerful  dangerous  weapon^  gold. 
And  last,  to  t4^from  yebusita  all  odds,  540 

Their  altars  pillaged,  stole  their  very  gods. 
Oft  would  he  cry,  when  treasure  he  surprised, 
^Tis  Baalish  gold  in  David^s  coin  disguised ; 
Which  to  his  house  with  richer  relicts%  ccMie 
While  lumber  idols  only  fed  the  flame :  545 

For  our  wise  rabble  n/er  took  pains  to  inquire. 
What  ^twas  he  tmrnt^  so  it  made  a  rousing  fire. 
With  which  our  elder  was  enriched  no  more 
Than  false  Gehem  with  the  Syriafis  store  ;  f 
Sopo0r„  that  when  our  eio&sing  tribes  were  met,  550 

E:ns^far  kis  sthsAiemg  voles  he  ran  in  deH ; 
For  memt  eke  Tsneked  and,  eu  emtkors  think. 
Tie  seoMts  he  ekousaifor  kis  electing  drink  ; 
Tkms  esery  shdftl  emd  suAHe  method  petsl, 
AmdaH  Oa  be  no  Zaken\\  «f  the  &fst,  555 

JVaWy  raised  an  Tyr^s  sutd  ruins,  PhceraoW s  pridle 
SacBTBd  high,  kis  legions  threatening fan^  etttdwtde ; 
As  when  a  battering  storm  engendered  high. 
By  winds  upheld,  hangs  hovering  in  the  sky, 
^  gazed  upon  by  enery  trembling  swain,  560 

This  for  his  vineyard  fears,  and  that  his  grain, 

*  This  pasBa^e  refers  to  a  Whig  club,  held  at  the  King's  Head  Tavern,  near  Temple  Bar,  which, 
fiom  its  menifacTy  wearing  a  green  ribbon,  vi^as  known  as  the  Green  Ribbon  Club. 

f  Arvd,  Sir  WilKani  Waller,  son  of  the  parliamentary'  general  of  the  same  name,  had  made 
InoKir  conspkiioiB  by  activity  in  investigating  the  Popish  Plot,  and  searching  out  Roman  C^fao- 
Bo.  He  had  been  theexposer  of  two  plots  against  the  Protestants,  known  as  "The  M'eal  Tub 
Pfat,"  and  "FitThsarris's  Hot."  He  was  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  Tory  party.  Tlie  charges 
wmAt-  afpitat  faim  of  pionder  of  Roman  Catholic  property  for  his  own  benefit  were  probably 
caiaBBBCS.     He  had  been  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  House  of  Commons  in  1679. 

X  Intte  first  edscion  the  word  is  reiicts,  which  is  doubtless  right :  veliques  in  edition  of  lytfi. 
aidiii  aU  the  later  editions  relics.  Relict  occurs  in  Oldham's  first  Satire  on  the  Jesuits,  "  a  sacred 
■fictaftiiedEsr;*'  akered  of  course  by  modem  editors  to  relic. 

g  ZiiMn,  smeUir,  hetemeans  a  member  of  Parliament. 
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For  blooming  plants  and  flowers  new  opening  these^ 

For  lambs  eaned*  lately  and  far-labouring  bees. 

To  guard  his  stock  each  to  the  gods  does  call. 

Uncertain  where  the  fire-charged  clouds  will  fall ;  565 

Even  so  the  doubtful  nations  watch  his  arms, 

With  terror  ecuh  expecting  his  alarms. 

Where,  Judah,  where  was  now  thy  liotCs  roar  ? 

Thou  only  couldst  the  captive  lands  restore  ; 

But  t/u}u,  with  inbred  broils  and  faction  prest,  570 

From  Egypt  needst  a  guardian  with  the  rest. 

Thy  Prince  from  Sanhedrims  no  trust  allowed. 

Too  much  the  representers  of  the  crowd. 

Who  for  their  own  defence  give  no  supply 

But  what  the  Crowns prerogatmes  must  buy  ;  575 

As  if  their  Monarch's  rights  to  violate 

More  needful  were  than  to  preserve  the  State  ! 

From  present  dangers  they  divert  their  care. 

And  all  their  fears  are  of  the  royal  heir. 

Whom  now  the  reigning  malice  of  his  foes  580 

Unjudged  would  sentence  and  ere  crowned  depose: 

Religion  the  pretence,  but  their  decree 

To  bar  his  reign,  whatever  his  faith  shall  be. 

By  Sanhedrims  and  clamorous  crowds  thus  prest, 

What  passions  rent  the  righteous  David* s  breast  ?  585 

Who  knows  not  hoiv  to  oppose  or  to  comply. 

Unjust  to  grant  and  dangerous  to  deny  I 

How  near  in  this  dark  juTicture  Israels  fate. 

Whose  peace  one  sole  expedient  could  create. 

Which  yet  the  extremest  virtue  did  require  590 

Even  of  that  Prince  whose  downfall  they  conspire  ? 

His  absence  David  does  with  tears  advise. 

To  appease  their  rage  ;  undaunted  he  complies. 

Thus  he  who,  prodigal  of  blood  and  ease, 

A  royal  life  exposed  to  winds  and  seas,  595 

At  once  contending  with  the  waves  and  fire. 

And  heading  danger  in  the  wars  of  Tyre, 

Inglorious  now  forsakes  his  native  sand 

And,  like  an  exile,  quits  the  promised  land.'\' 

Our  Monarch  scarce  from  pressing  tears  refrains,  600 

And  painfully  his  royal  state  maintains. 

Who,  now  embracing  on  the  extremest  shore. 

Almost  revokes  what  he  enjoined  before : 

*  Eanedf  the  word  of  the  first  edition,  is  retained :  yeaned  in  edition  of  17 16.     All  the  texts  ( 
Shakespeare  retain  eanling: 

*'  When  Laban  and  himself  were  compromised, 
That  all  the  eanlings  which  were  streaked  and  pied 
Should  fall  as  Jacoo's  hire." 

Merchant  of  Venice,  act  i,  sc.  3. 

t  The  Duke  of  York  was  sent  out  of  England  by  the  King,  March  1679,  by  the  advice  of  Lor 

Danby.     The  Duke  went  first  to  Holland,  and  thence  proceeded  to  take  up  his  residence  .- 
Brussels  '  ...,.?',     f  ...        .  f      .     .  .7 
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Cotubides  at  iast  mare  trust  to  be  attamfed 

To  storms  and  seas  tAan  to  the  ra^ng^  crowds  605 

Forbear^  rash  Afuse,  the  parting  scene  to  draw^ 

With  silence  charmed  as  deep  as  theirs  that  saw  / 

Not  only  our  attending  nohtes  weept 

But  hardy  sailors  stoat  with  tears  the  deep  ; 

The  tide  restrained  her  course^  and  more  amased  610 

The  twin^tars  on  the  royal  brothers  gated; 

White  this  sole /ear 

Does  trouble  to  our  suffering  hero  bring. 

Lest  next  the  popular  rage  oppress  the  King. 

Thus  parting,  each  for  the  other^s  danger  griet'Ctl,  6 1 5 

The  shore  the  ICingy  and  seas  the  Prince  received. 

Go,  injured  hero,  while  propitious  gales, 

Sojft  as  thy  consort^ s  breath,  inspire  thy  sails, 

IVell  may  she  trust  her  beauties  on  a  flood 

Where  thy  triumphant  fleets  so  oft  have  rode,  620 

Safe  on  thy  breast  reclined,  her  rest  be  deep  ; 

Backed  like  a  Nereid  by  the  loaves  asle€p  ; 

IVhile  happiest  dreams  her  fancy  entertain. 

Ami  to  Elysian  fields  convert  the  main! 

Go,  injured  hero,  while  the  shores  of  Tyre  625 

At  thy  approach  so  silent  shall  admire ; 

Who  on  thy  thunder  still  their  thoughts  employ 

And  greet  thy  landing  with  a  trembling  joy* 

On  heroes  thus  the  prophet'' s  fate  is  thrown^ 
Admired  by  every  nation  but  their  07vn  ;  630 

Yet  while  our  factious  yews  his  worth  deny. 
Their  aching  coftscience  gives  their  tongue  the  lie. 
Even  in  the  worst  of  men  the  noblest  parts 
Confess  him,  and  he  triumphs  in  their  hearts. 
Whom  to  his  King  the  best  respects  commend  635 

Of  subject y  soldier,  kinsman,  prince  and friettd ; 
All  sacred  names  of  most  divine  esteem. 
And  to  perfection  all  sustained  by  him ; 
Wise,  just,  and  constant,  courtly  without  art. 
Swift  to  discern  and  to  reward  desert ;  640 

No  hour  of  his  in  fruitless  case  destroyed. 
But  on  the  noblest  subjects  still  ctnployed ; 
Whose  steady  soul  ne^er  learnt  to  separate 
Between  his  Monarches  interest  and  the  State, 
But  heaps  those  blessings  on  the  royal  head,  645 

Which  he  well  knows  must  be  on  subjects  shed. 

On  what  pretence  could  then  the  vulgar  rage 
Against  his  worth,  and  native  rights  engage  f 
Religious  fears  their  argument  are  made, 
Religious  fears  his  sacred  rights  invade  I  650 

Of  future  superstition  they  complain 
Affd  yebusitic  fporship  in  his  reign, 
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With  such  alarms  his  foes  the  crowd  deceive^ 
With  dangers  fright  which  not  themselves  believe. 

Since  nothing  can  our  sacred  rites  remcvCy  65$ 

What^er  the  faith  of  the  successor  prove^ 
Our  yews  their  ark  shall  undisturbed  retain^ 
At  least  while  their  religion  is  their  gain. 
Who  know  by  old  experience  Baal^s  commands 
Not  only  claimed  their  conscience  but  their  lands  ;  660 

They  grudge  God^s  tithes,  hew  therefore  shall  they  yield 
An  idol  full  possession  of  the  field? 
Grant  such  a  Prince  enthroned,  we  must  confess 
The  people* s  sufferings  than  that  tnonarch^s  less. 
Who  must  to  hard  conditions  still  be  bound  665 

And  for  his  quiet  with  the  crowd  compound ; 
Or  should  his  thoughts  to  tyranny  incline. 
Where  are  the  means  to  compass  the  design  ? 
Our  CrowfCs  revenues  are  too  short  a  store. 
And  jealous  Sanhedrims  would  give  no  more.  670 

As  vain  our  fears  of  EgypVs  potent  aid; 
Not  so  has  Pharaoh  learnt  ambition* s  trade. 
Nor  ever  with  such  measures  can  comply 
As  shock  the  common  rules  of  policy. 

None  dread  like  him  the  growth  of  Israelis  king,  675 

And  he  alone  sufficient  aids  can  bring, 
Who  kno7vs  that  prince  to  Egypt  can  give  law 
That  on  our  stubborn  tribes  his  yoke  could  draw. 
At  such  profound  expense  he  has  not  stood, 
Nor  dyed  for  this  his  hands  so  deep  in  blood;  680 

Would  ne'er  through  wrong  and  right  his  progress  take, 
Grudge  his  own  rest,  and  keep  the  world  awake. 
To  fix  a  lawless  priftce  on  yudah^s  throne. 
First  to  invade  our  rights,  and  then  his  own  ; 
His  dear-gai?ted  conquests  cheaply  to  despoil,  685 

And  reap  the  harvest  of  his  crimes  and  toil. 
We  grant  his  wealth  vast  as  our  ocean! s  sand 
And  curse  its  fatal  influence  on  our  land. 
Which  our  bribed  yeivs  so  numerously  partake 
That  even  an  host  his  pensioners  would  make.  690 

From  these  deceivers  our  divisions  spring. 
Our  weakness  and  the  growth  of  Egypfs  king: 
These  with  pretended  friendship  to  the  State 
Our  crowd  s  suspicion  of  their  Prince  create. 
Both  pleased  and  frightened  with  the  specious  cry,  695 

To  guard  their  sacred  rights  and  property  ; 
To  ruin  thus  the  chosen  flock  are  sold, 
While  wolves  are  tcCen  for  guardians  of  the  fold ; 
Seduced  by  these  we  groundlessly  complain. 
And  loathe  the  manna  of  a  gentle  reign :  700 

Thus  our  forefathers'  crooked  paths  are  trod. 
We  trust  our  Prince  no  more  than  they  their  God, 
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But  all  in  vain  our  riosomng  prophds  preach 

To  those  whom  sad  experience  n^er  coidd  teach^ 

Who  can  commence  new  broils  in  bleeding  scars  705 

And  fresh  remembrance  of  intestine  wars  : 

When  the  same  household  mortcdfoes  did  yields 

And  brothers  stained  with  brothtri  blood  the  field; 

When  sons'  curst  steel  the  father^  gore  did  stain^ 

And  mothers  mourned  for  sons  by  fathers  slain  /  710 

When  thick  as  Egypt* s  locusts  on  the  sand 

Our  tribes  lay  slaughtered  through  the  promised  land. 

Whose  few  survivors  with  worse  fate  remain^ 

To  drag  the  bondage  of  a  tyrant  *s  reign  ; 

Which  scene  of  tooes  unknowing  we  renew,  715 

And  madly  even  those  ills  we  fear  pursue  ; 

While  Pharaoh  laughs  at  our  domestic  broils 

And  safely  crowds  his  tents  with  nation^  spoils. 

Yet  our  fierce  Sanhedrim  in  restless  rage 

Against  our  cUfsent  hero  still  engage,  720 

And  chiefly  urge,  such  did  their  frensy  prove. 

The  only  suit  their  prince  forbids  to  move; 

Which  till  obtained,  they  cease  affairs  of  state. 

And  real  dangers  wave  for  groundless  hate. 

Long  David* s  patience  waits  relief  to  bring  725 

WWi  all  the  indtdgence  of  a  lawful  king. 

Expecting  till  the  troubled  waves  would  cease. 

But  found  the  raging  billows  still  increase. 

The  crowd,  whose  insolence  forbearance  swdls. 

While  he  forgives  too  far,  almost  rebels.  730 

At  last  his  deep  resentments  silence  broke. 

The  imperial pcdace  shook,  while  thus  he  spoke: 


(( 


**  Then  Justice  wake,  and  Rigour  take  her  time. 

For  lo!  our  mercy  is  become  our  crime, 
"  While  halting  punishment  her  stroke  delays,  735 

"  Our  sovereign  right,  Heaveris  scured  trust,  decays  I 
**  For  whose  support  even  subjects  interest  ccUls, 
**  Woe  to  that  kingdom  where  the  monarch  falls  I 
"  That  prince  who  yidds  the  least  of  regal  sway 
*^  So  far  his  peopUs  freedom  does  betray.  740 

"  Right  lives  by  law,  and  law  subsists  by  power ; 
**  Disarm  the  shepherd,  wolves  the  flock  devour. 
**  Hard  lot  of  empire  der  a  stubborn  race, 
"  JVhich  Heaven  itself  in  vain  has  tried  with  grace ! 
"  When  will  our  reason* s  long-charmed  eyes  unclose,  745 

"And  Israd  judge  between  her  friends  and  foes  ? 
"  When  shall  we  see  expired  deceivers*  sway, 
"  And  credit  what  our  God  and  monarchs  say  ? 
"  Dissembled  patriots  bribed  with  Egypt* sgM 
"Even  Sanhedrims  in  blind  obedience  hold;  750 

*  *  Those  patriots  falsehood  in  thJr  actions  see 
•*  And  Judge  by  the  pernicious  fruit  the  treej 
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**  If  aught  for  which  so  loudly  they  declaim, 

**  Religion f  laws,  and f  rejoin,  were  their  aim, 

**  Our  senates  in  due  methods  they  had  led,  755 

**  To  avoid  those  mischiefs  which  they  seemed  to  dread; 

**  But  first,  ere  yet  they  propped  the  sinking  State, 

**  To  impeach  and  charge,  as  urged  by  private  hate, 

''^Proves  that  they  nSer  believed  the  fears  they  pr est, 

^^  But  barbarously  destroyed  the  ncUiotCs  rest.  •      760 

^*  Oh!  whither  will ungoverned senates  drive, 

**And  to  what  bounds  licentious  votes  arrive? 

**  When  their  injustice  we  are  pressed  to  share, 

**  The  monarch  urged  to  exclude  the  lawful  heir; 

**  Are  princes  thus  distinguished  from  the  crowd,  765 

^^  And  this  the  privilege  of  royal  blood? 

**  But  grant  we  should  confirm  the  wrongs  they  press, 

**  His  sufferings  yet  were  than  the  peoples  less  ; 

*  *  Condemned  for  life  the  murdering  sword  to  wield, 

''^  And  on  their  heirs  entail  a  bloody  field,  770 

''^  Thus  madly  their  own  freedom  they  betray 

**  And  for  the  oppression  which  they  fear  make  way  ; 

**  Succession  fixed  by  Heaven,  the  kingdom^ s  bar, 

**  Which,  oTice  dissolved,  admits  the  flood  of  war  ; 

**  Waste,  rapine,  spoil,  without  the  assault  begin  775 

**  And  our  mad  tribes  supplant  the  fence  within. 

*'  Siftce,  then,  their  good  they  wHl  not  understand, 

**  ^Tis  time  to  take  the  monarches  power  in  hand ; 

**  Authority  and  force  to  join  with  skill  * 

**  And  save  the  lunatics  against  their  will.  780 

**  The  same  rough  means  that  suage  the  crowd  appease 

*  *  Our  senates,  raging  with  the  crowd  ^s  disease. 
**  Henceforth  unbiassed  measures  let  them  draw 
**  From  no  false  gloss,  but  genuine  text  of  law  ; 

*  *  Nor  urge  those  crimes  upon  religion^ s  score  785 

*  *  Themselves  so  much  in  yebusites  abhor. 

**  Whom  laws  convict,  and  only  they,  shall  bleed, 

**  Nor  Pharisees  by  Pharisees  be  freed. 
Impartial  justice  from  our  throne  shall  shower. 
All  shall  have  right,  and  we  our  sovereign  power.  ^'^  790 


He  said;  the  attendants  heard  with  awful  joy 
And  glad  presages  their  fixed  thoughts  employ  ; 
From  Hebron  now  the  suffering  Juir  returned, 
A  realm  that  long  ivith  civil  discord  mourned. 
Till  his  approach,  like  som^  arriving  God,  795 

Composed  and  healed  the  place  of  his  abode. 
The  deluge  checked  that  to  Jttda:a  spread. 
And  stopped  sedition  at  the  fountain^  s  head. 
Thus  in  forgiving  David  V  paths  he  drives 
And,  chased  from  Israel,  Israelis  peace  contrives.  800 

The  field  confessed  his  power  in  arms  before. 
Ana  secu  proclaimed  his  triumphs  to  the  shore  ; 
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As  mMj  Ams  Jkis  ssBtxr  im  Hi^nm  sJkawmy 

HgmJU  U  inJurU  godlikt  Dox^hf  s  tJkrwMe. 

Tk»imgk  Sum's  streets  kis  ^ad  ArrnMtfs  spneitd  *  S05 

Amd  emuciams /a£i»M  skrimks  her  smakjr  kmJ  ; 

IBs  irmim  tktir  suf^rirngs  tkini  0£rpcuJ  t&  set 

Tie  crmod^s  applause  with  virime  0mce  agree. 

Smrrett  ckarwu  aU,  but  teal  for  xotrtk  distresi^ 

A  vhtMepreper  to  the  hrare  and  iest ;  Sio 

^Mm^st  wkcm  was  ytftkran^'i'  y^tkran  ahoay^  bent 

Ta  serre  the  Crta^wn^  and  loyal  by  descent  >* 

Whose  constancy  so  form  and  condmctjm^ 

Deserved  at  once  two  royal  master^  trust  ; 

Who  Tyr^s  proud  arms  had  manfully  wtthstofJ  S15 

On  seas,  and  gathered  laurdsjrom  thejiood  ; 

Of  learning  yet  no  portion  was  denied^ 

Friend  to  the  Muses  and  the  Afusei  pride. 

Nor  can  Benaiah'sX  worth  forgotten  liCy 

Of  steady  soul  when  public  storms  were  high  ;  S20 

Whose  conduct  while  the  Moor  fierce  onsets  made 

Secured  at  once  our  honour  and  our  trade. 

Such  were  the  chiefs  who  mast  his  sufferings  mourned^ 

And  viewed  with  silent  joy  the  prince  returned^ 

While  those  that  sought  his  absence  to  betray  825 

Press  first  their  nauseous  false  respects  to  pay  ; 

Him  still  the  officious  hypocrites  molest 

And  with  malicious  duty  break  his  rest.% 

While  real  transports  thus  his  friends  employ. 

And  foes  are  loud  in  their  dissembled  foy,  83O 

His  triumphs^  so  resounded  far  and  near. 

Missed  not  his  young  ambitious  rival  'j  ear  ; 

And  aSy  whenjoyftd  hunters'  clamorous  train 

Some  slumbering  lion  iiHikes  in  Moab" s  plain. 

Who  ofl  had  forced  the  bold  assailants  yield,  ||  835 

And  scattered  his  pursuers  through  the  field. 


•  The  return  of  the  Duke  of  York  from  Scotland  to  London,  April  i68a. 

f  Jothran^  Geor:ge  Legge,  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  so  created  by  Charles  11.  in  i68a,  about  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  this  poem.  He  was  a  naval  officer,  and  had  served  at  sea  in  both  the  Dutch 
wars  ot  this  reign.  When  the  Revolution  came,  he  commanded  the  English  fleet  which  sailed  from 
Torbay  to  intercept  that  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  was  now  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance. 
He  had  been  in  the  Duke  of  York's  household.  He  was  with  the  Duke  in  May  of  this  year,  on 
his  passage  to  Scotland,  when  he  vras  shipwrecked  ;  and  the  Duke  is  said  to  have  been  saved  by 
Lqoge's  presence  of  mind  and  determination. 

X  Benaiahy  General  Edward  Sackville,  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons 
and  sent  to  the  Tower  for  disrespectful  language  about  the  believers  in  the  Popish  Plot.  He  had 
served  at  Tangier. 

I  Scott  mentions  that  in  a  MS.  note  in  Mr.  Luttrell's  copy  of  this  poem,  the  Earl  of  Anglesea  is 
named  as  speaally  pointed  at  by  Dryden  in  this  account  of  false  friends.  Compare  with  this 
passage  lines  14—27  of  Dryden's  Prologue  to  the  Duke  of  York  on  his  return  from  Scotland, 

P-  X37; 

I  To  force  yuld\svsX.eaA  of  to  force  to  yield;  the  omission  of  the  to  was  not  uncommon  after  the 
verbywr*'. 

"  But  force  it  take  an  oath  before." 

Hudibras^  part  i,  canto  a,  im. 

A  line  in  one  of  Wallet's  short  poems  on  Sacharissa,  "Of  the  Lady  who  can  Sleep  when  she 
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Disdaining  Juris  hh  mane  and  tears  thegraimd, 

His  eves  inflaming  all  the  desert  rounds 

Witn  roar  of  seas  directs  his  chaseri  way. 

Provokes  from  far  and  dares  them  to  the  fray  ;  840 

Such  rage  stormed  now  in  AbsalonC s  fierce  hreast, 

Such  ifidignation  his  fired  eyes  confest. 

Where  now  was  the  instructor  of  his  pride  ? 

Slept  the  old  pilot  in  so  rough  a  tide. 

Whose  wiles  had  from  the  happy  shore  betrayed,  845 

And  thus  on  shelves  the  craiulous youth  conveyed? 

In  deep  revolving  thoughts  he  weighs  his  state, 

Secure  of  craft,  nor  doubts  to  bajfflefate  ; 

At  least,  if  his  stormed  bark  must  go  adrift. 

To  baulk  his  charge  and  for  himself  to  shift,  850 

///  which  his  dexterous  wit  had  oft  been  shown. 

And  in  the  wreck  of  kingdoms  saved  his  own  ; 

But  now  with  more  than  cofumon  danger  presty 

Of  various  resolutions  stanas  possest. 

Perceives  the  crowd* s  unstable  zeal  decay,  855 

Lest  their  recanting  chief  the  cause  betray, 

Who  on  a  father's  grace  his  hopes  may  ground 

And  for  his  pardon  with  their  heads  compound. 

Him,  therefore,  ere  his  fortune  slip  her  time. 

The  statesman  plots  to  engage  in  some  bold  crime  860 

Past  pardon  ;  whether  to  attempt  his  bed. 

Or  threat  with  open  arms  the  royal  head ; 

Or  other  daring  method  and  unjust 

That  may  confirm  *  him  in  the  peoples  trust. 

But,  failing  thus  to  ensnare  him,  nor  secure  865 

How  long  his  foiled  ambition  may  endure, 

Plots  next  to  lay  him  by  as  past  his  date, 

And  try  some  new  pretender*  s  luckier  fate  ; 

Whose  hopes  with  equal  toil  he  would  pursue. 

Nor  cares  what  claimer's  crowned,  except  the  true.  870 

Wake,  Absalom,  approaching  ruin  shun. 

And  see,  oh  see,  for  whom  thou  art  undone! 

How  are  thy  honours  and  thy  fame  betrayed. 

The  property  of  desperate  villains  made! 

Lost  power  and  conscious  fears  their  crimes  create  875 

And  guilt  in  them  was  little  less  than  fate  ; 

But  why  shouldst  thou,  from  every  grievatue  free. 

Forsake  thy  vineyards  for  their  stormy  sea  ? 

For  thee  did  Canaan's  milk  and  honey  flow. 

Love  dressed  thy  bowers  and  laurels  sought  thy  brow,  880 

pleases/'  where  the  same  occurs  with  the  verb  enforce^  was  spoilt  by  his  editor,  Fentc 
Ignorance  on  this  point     Wafler's  line  is 

"Yet  Hymen  may  enforce  her  vigils  keep," 

by  which  he  meant  **  Hymen  may  enforce  her  to  keep  vigils. "    Fenton  changed  the  line  tc 

**  Yet  Hymen  may  in  force  his  vigils  keep,'* 

and  the  line  has  been  so  printed  in  all  subsequent  editions,  being  nonsense  as  so  printed. 
*  Stcure  in  first  edition,  changed  to  confirm  in  edition  of  17x6. 
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Preferment^  wealthy  and  power  thy  vassals  were^ 

And  0/  a  monarch  ail  things  hut  the  care  : 

Ohf  should  our  crimes  again  that  curse  draw  down^ 

And  rebel  arms  once  more  attempt  the  crown. 

Sure  ruin  waits  unhappy  Absalon*  885 

Alike  by  conquest  or  defeat  undone. 

Who  could  relentless  see  such  youth  and  charms 

Expire  with  wretched  fate  in  impious  arms, 

A  prince  so  formed,  with  eartfCs  and  HecevetCs  applause. 

To  triumph  der  crowned  heads  in  David^s  cause  !  890 

Or  grant  him  victor,  still  his  hopes  must  fail 

Who  conquering  would  not  for  himself  prevail ; 

The  faction  whom  he  trusts  for  future  sivay 

Him  and  the  public  would  alike  betray  ; 

Amongst  themselves  divide  the  captive  State  895 

And  found  their  hydra  empire  in  his  fate! 

Thus  having  beat  the  clouds  with  painful  flight. 

The  pitied  youth  with  sceptres  in  his  sight, 

{So  have  their  cruel  politics  decreed,) 

Must  by  that  crew  that  made  him  guilty  bleed.  500 

For,  could  their  pride  brook  any  princes  sway. 

Whom  but  mild  David  would  they  choose  to  obey  ? 

Who  once  at  such  a  gentle  reign  repine 

The  fall  of  monarchy  itself  design  : 

From  hate  to  that  their  reformations  spring,  905 

And  David  not  their  grievance,  but  the  King. 

Seized  now  with  panic  fear  the  faction  lies. 

Lest  this  clear  truth  strike  Absal<mCs  charmed  eyes ; 

Lest  he  perceive,  from  long  enchantment  free. 

What  all  beside  the  flattered  youth  must  sec.  9 1 0 

But  whatier  doubts  his  troubled  bosom  swell. 

Fair  carriage  still  became  Achitophel ; 

Who  now  an  envious  festival  instals 

And  to  survey  their  strength  the  faction  calls. 

Which  fraud,  religious  worship  too,  must  gild;        j  915 

But  oh  how  weakly  does  sedition  build! 

For,  lo  !  the  royal  mandate  issues  forth. 

Dashing  at  once  their  treason,  zeal,  and  mirth.  + 

So  have  I  seen  disastrous  chance  invade. 

Where  careful  emmets  had  their  forage  laid ;  920 

( Whether  fierce  Vulcat^s  rage  the  furzy  plain 

Had  seized,  engendered  by  some  careless  swain. 

Or  swelling  Neptune  lawless  inroads  made 

And  to  their  cell  of  store  his  flood  conveyed ; ) 

The  commonwealth,  broke  up,  distracted  go  925 

And  in  wild  haste  their  loaded  mates  derthrow  : 

•  Here  AlsaUm  is  in  the  orijinnal  text,  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme,  as  in  Dryden's  poem.  See 
Me  OD  "Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  line  18. 

t  The  party  of  Shaftesbury  and  Monmouth  had  arranged  for  a  great  gathering  in  the  City  of 
^loyal  Protestants,"  on  April  21,  1682,  the  Duke  of  York  having  been  mvited  by  the  ArtiUery 
uxnpany  to  dine  on  that  day  at  Merchant  Tailors*  Hall.  The  "  Protestants  "  were  mvited  to  meet 
or  a  sermon  at  St  MichaeVs  Church,  Comhill,  and  afterwards  to  dine  at  Haberdashers'  HaU. 
«  die  X9Ch,  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued,  forbidding  the  Whig  meeting  and  banquet. 
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Even  so  our  scattered  guests  confusedly  meet, 

With  boiled^  baked ^  roast^  alljustling  in  the  street; 

Dejected  all^  and  ruefully  dismayed^ 

For  shekel^  without  treat  or  treason,  paid.  930 

Sedition's  dark  eclipse  now  fainter  shows. 
More  bright  each  hour  the  royal  planet  grows , 
Of  force  the  clouds  of  envy  to  disperse 
In  kind  conjunction  of  assisting  stars : 

//ere,  labouring  Muse  I  those  glorious  chiefs  relate  935 

That  turned  the  doubtful  scale  of  David^sfate  ; 
The  rest  of  that  illustrious  band  rehearse. 
Immortalized  in  laurelled  Asaph  *s  *  verse. 
Hard  task!  yet  will  not  I  thy  flight  recall ; 
View  heaven,  and  then  enjoy  thy  glorious  fall.  940 

First,  write  Bezaliel,  +  whose  illustrious  name 
Forestals  our  praise,  and  gives  his  poet  fame. 
The  Kenites*  %  rocky  province  his  command, 
A  barren  limb  of  fertile  Canaan^  s  land ; 
Which  for  its  generous  natives  yet  could  be  945 

Held  worthy  such  a  President  as  he. 
Bezaliel  with  each  grace  and  virtue  fraught^ 
Serene  his  looks,  serene  his  life  and  thought; 
On  whom  so  largely  Nature  heaped  her  store. 
There  scarce  remained  for  arts  to  give  him  more.        ,  950 

To  aid  the  Crown  ana  State  his  greatest  zeal. 
His  second  care  that  service  to  conceal ; 
Of  dues  observant,  firm  in  §  every  trust. 
And  to  the  needy  always  more  than  just ; 
Who  truth  from  specious  falsehood  can  divide,  955 

Has  all  the  gownsmen^ s  skill  without  their  pride  ; 
Thus,  crowned  with  worth  from  heights  of  honour  won, 
Sees  all  his  glories  copied  in  his  son. 
Whose  forward  fam^  should  every  Muse  engage. 
Whose  youth  boasts  skill  denied  to  others^  age.  960 

Men,  manners,  language,  books  of  noblest  kind. 
Already  are  the  conquest  of  his  mind. 
Whose  loyalty  before  its  date  was  prime. 
Nor  waited  the  dull  course  of  rolling  time ; 


•  Asaph,  Dry  den. 

t  Bezaliel^  Henry,  marquis  of  Worcester,  created  December  2,  1682,  a  few  days  after  t 
cation  of  this  poem,  Duke  of  Beaufort.  He  was  Lord  President  of  the  Council  in  Wal 
zeal  aeainst  the  Exclusion  bill  had  led  the  House  of  Commons  to  include  him  in  an  Ac 
1680,  for  removal  from  court  and  the  Kin^s  councils  of  the  chief  opponents  of  the  bill, 
told  in  North's  "  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Guildford"  illustrates  the  praise  here  given  to  the 
Beaufort  for  devotion  to  learning.  Tne  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  visiting  him  at  Badmini 
he  was  rebuilding  his  house,  "  ooserving  the  many  contrivances  the  Duke  had  for  the  dis; 
so  great  a  family,  he  craved  leave  to  suggest  one  to  him,  which  he  thought  would  be  muc 
service,  and  it  was  to  have  but  one  door  to  his  house,  and  the  window  of  his  study,  wher 
most,  open  upon  that" 

I  The  Kenites,  the  Welsh. 

I  To  substituted  for  in  in  edition  of  1716;   and  the  change,  which  is  not  an  imprc 
adopted  by  all  succeeding  editors. 
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A  hurt  vMu^  Totitut  ^W»r<^  .MitW  ^V*Kui(**^  ^Xv**, 

i^nilV  .-r^AdlA*  Wt^4  •*ltf' t*3if  <•  /i^V  *^W^Vi^  vvW^ 

Foresinst  tJkf  ^oHMf^sJ^  f\t  %^f^  t«U^\\M\ 
HHkile  tki  inspired  trthf  ^ftmi  wvM  «tvN\W^  v^\*m 
To  registtr  iht  ^K^riti  M«^  thutl  ^ii^  x\ 

And  Jordan  mix  his  strti\m  toilk  »Vi«HU»>#  V  A♦<^s  Ufc^ 

Or  seas  retired  their  sei^rtt  sti>fits  dif^A^sf 
And  to  the  sun  their  sca/v  h>Hhf  i\\/iw^ 
Or  swelled  above  the  clijfs  their  NUim\\  hU}(^^ 
Before  the  Muses  leave  their  f^attvH  V  ^ftifjt^t 

EliabX  our  next  labour  dves  iuvittf^  gHl) 

And  hard  the  task  to  do  liliab  ri^hft 
Long  with  the  royal  wanderer  he  rovtd 
And  firm  in  all  the  turns  of  forlun^  fihh^di 
Stuh  aftcient  service  and  desert  no  latg^ 
Well  claimed  the  royal  household  f iff  hh  i  hut^h  ijtfn 

His  age  with  only  one  mild  heiress  hlpil^ 
In  all  th€  bloom  of  smiling  naturt  dffil  / 
And  bUst  again  to  ui  hiifiower  allied 
To  Dat'id'i  sicfckf  and mme ymng  (Uhrtifl'^%  hhh I 
TTu  hrighi  ressl^rer  ef  his  fsthi/i  yt/uthf  y/^ 

IksisUi  U  n  ^»n  ^i  and  ml^e/l  U  ttulh 
MUsiik^U  hssr  ik^  f^su  «f  dssl^  /wm^'f 

Ak,  J^mme:!  iiia  sSUtsiriM^  f4aPt4  -</  /^  ^hOt 

Andi£ip}'  mttr*  frtrwgrfsd  vnrim  j^rd  l/^/  '^^///^  /VA 

ili^-nmui  jmv^s^  sim^-Wf^'k  Jii4t4  l&^ 


y.^**p>tw;  .iiU<^  <•  Villi***  ,  tM^vt^^.f  .*w'  «?'  S"<-*'>!-  .'     *•  .  ^ '  /''•<'-'  r  '^^''a* 
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Even  envy  must  consent  to  Melon'' s*  worthy 
Whose  soulf  though  Egypt  glories  in  his  birthy 
Could  for  our  captive  ark  its  zecU  retain  1005 

And  Pharaoh^ s  altars  in  their  pomp  disdain : 
To  slight  his  gods  was  small ;  with  nobler  pride 
He  all  the  allurements  of  his  court  defied. 
Whom  profit  nor  example  could  betray. 

But  Israels  friend,  and  true  to  David  ^s  sTvay,  loio 

What  acts  of  favour  in  his  province  fall 
On  merit  he  confers,  and  freely  all. 

Our  list  of  nobles  next  let  Amrif  grace, 
Whose  merits  claimed  the  Abbethdin  'j  high  place  ; 
Who  with  a  loyalty  that  did  excel  lOi  5 

Brought  all  the  endowments  of  Achitophcl. 
Sincere  was  Amri,  and  not  only  knew. 
But  Israels  sanctions  into  practice  drew  ; 
Our  laws  that  did  a  boundless  ocean  seem 
Were  coasted  all  and  fathomed  all  by  him.  I020 

No  Rabbin  speaks  like  him  their  mystic  sense. 
So  just,  and  with  such  charms  uf  eloquence  ; 
To  whom  the  double  blessing  does  belong. 
With  Moses^  inspiration  Aaron  *s  tongue. 

Than  ShevaX  none  more  loyal  zeal  have  shown,  1025 

Wakeful  as  yudah*s  lion  for  the  crown. 
Who  for  that  cause  still  combats  in  his  age 
For  which  his  youth  with  danger  did  engage. 
In  vain  our  factious  priests  the  cant  revive  ; 
In  vain  seditious  scribes  with  libel  strive  1030 

To  inflame  the  crowd,  while  he  with  watchful  eye 
Observes,  and  shoots  their  treasons  as  they  fly ; 
Their  weekly  frauds  his  keen  replies  detect; 
He  undeceives  more  f cut  than  they  infect. 
So  Moses,  when  the  pest  on  legions  preyed,  1035 

Advanced  his  signal,^  and  the  plague  was  stayed. 
Once  more,  my  fainting  Muse,  thy  pinions  try. 
And  strength  'j  exhausted  store  let  love  supply. 

What  trihite,  Asaph,  shall  we  render  thee  ? 

We'll  crown  thee  with  a  wreath  from  thy  own  tree!  1 040 

Thy  laurel  grove  no  envy'' s  flash  can  blast ; 
The  song  of  Asaph  shall  for  ever  last  I 

With  wonder  late  posterity  shall  dwell 
On  Absalom  and  false  Achitophel: 

*  HeloH^  Louis  Duras,  earl  of  Feversham,  a  Frenchman  and  Protestant,  nephew  ol 
Turenne,  and  brother  of  the  French  Marshal,  Duke  of  Duras. 

t  Amri,  Heneaee  Finch,  earl  of  Nottineham,  Lord  Chancellor.  He  had  been  appoii 
Keeper  when  Shaftesbury  was  deprived  of  the  Lord  Chancellorship  in  November  1673 
promoted  to  be  Lord  Chancellor  in  December  167s  ;  and  he  continued  Lord  Chancel! 
death,  Deceinber  18,  1682,  a  few  weeks  after  the  publication  of  this  poem. 

t  Skeva,  Sir  Roger  L'Estran^e,  pamphleteer  and  newspaper-writer  for  the  Tory  party, 
fought  for  the  King  in  the  Civil  War,  and  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  ParlJamenI 
demned  to  death,  out  he  obtained  a  pardon.  He  was  the  editor  of  the  "  Observatoi 
*'  Heraclitus  Ridens,"  two  Tory  newspapers  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II, 

\  A  reference  to  the  brazen  serpent  s^t  uj)  by  Moses,  which  stayed  the  serpent-plagu 
xxi.).    Dryden  has  made  use  of  the  illustration  in  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel,    634. 
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Thy  strains  shall  he  our  slumbering  propheti  dream^         1045 

Andy  when  our  Sion  virgins  sing  their  theme^ 

Our  jubilees  shall  with  thy  verse  be  gracea  ; 

The  song  of  Asaph  shall  for  ever  last! 

How  fierce  his  satire  loosed^  restrained^  how  tame. 

How  tender  of  the  offending  young  man  ^sfame .'  1050 

How  well  his  worth  and  brave  adventures  styled;* 

Just  to  his  virtues^  to  his  error  mild. 

No  page  of  thine  that  fears  the  strictest  view. 

But  teems  with  just  reproof  or  praise  as  due  ; 

Not  Edept  could  a  fairer  prospect  yield,  1055 

All  Paradise  without  one  barren  field: 

Whose  wit  the  censure  of  his  foes  has  past. 

The  song  of  Asaph  shall  for  ever  last ! 

What  praise  for  such  rich  strains  shall  we  allow  ? 

What  just  rewards  the  grateful  crown  bestow  ?  1060 

IVhile  bees  in  flowers  rejoice,  and  flowers  in  dew. 

While  stains  rnd fountains  to  their  course  are  tn  a 

While  Judah^s  throne  and  Sion*s  rock  standfast. 

The  song  of  Asaph  and  the  fame  shall  last. 

Still  He6ron  V  honoured  happy  soil  retains  f  1065 

Our  roycU  heroes  beauteous  dear  remains: 
Who  now  sails  off,  icith  winds  nor  wishes  slack. 
To  bring  his  sufferings^  bright  companion  back. 
But  ere  such  transport  can  our  sense  employ, 
A  bitter  gri^  must  poison  half  our  joy  ;  I070 

Nor  can  our  coasts  restored  thou  biasings  see 
Without  a  bribe  to  envious  destiny  ! 
Curst  Sodom  s  doom  for  ever  fix  the  tide. 
Where,  by  inglorious  chance,  the  Tsiliant  died. 
Gise  not  insulting  Askalon  to  know,  1075 

Xor  let  GotJCs  daughters  triumph  in  our  woe  I 
Xo  sailor  zc^k  the  news  swell  Egypt's  pride 
By  wiMt  imglorious  fate  our  valiant  dud ! 
Weep,  Arwton  /  Jordan,  -SKCp  thy  fountains  dry, 
Wltile  Siens  rock  dissohris  for  a  supply.  loSo 

Calm  were  the  elements,  nSgit's  silence  deep. 
The  aMS%T  scarce  wuermurin^,  and  the  scinds  asleep  ; 
Yet  fate fgr  ruin  iaJus  so  s£i2l  am  kour^ 
And  trwachiTi^ms  i*inds  the  princely  hsri  der^amr  ; 
Tkem  dmSJk  3txsx*t.iy  seszei  a  ^emrsms  rjce,  10S5 

To  virlmr's  sicxxJ^  skJ  zhc  s^ri  dis^acel 
Ok  '  hmi  tke  ixJxSg^nt  fnrsxrs  T^yu^kiafed  ts  yieSJ, 
ImsMamdaf  imitkSess  sket^es^  a  isstaijuLd  : 
A  SMai ikSi  j^  Hss::eKs  and  Dmsrid^s  fxs. 
Fierce  as  t*e  srjocs  zia£  dsJ  iis  yau£i  j^pcse^  loyo 

.  Qcnuillexf. 

wut  IMte  'i£  Torfc'i  voya^  tn  Scnd»cid  m  May  tA  brin^f  xnr^y  fhe  t>tKKcM. 

V  wvtdusd  la  die  Lcmmnn  Ore.  and  ke  «»3s  sarved  witfc  only  «  lew  <Mf  Mm 

fege  hnminefi  pemhed  :  the  wfaole  <^  die  crew,  anwl  moist  f4  Ae  t)tijkd% 

of  Boximr^LoKtCyBrien^  and  2  aaO'Ofclie  Lord  Ckawceflaif  < 
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Each  life  had  on  his  slaughtered  heap  retired^ 
Not  tanuly^  and  unconquering  thus  expired. 
But  Destiny  is  now  their  onlyfoe^ 
And  dyings  even  o'er  that  they  triumph  too  ; 
With  loud  last  breaths  their  master^  s  scape  applaud*         1095 
Of  whom  kiftd force  could  scarce  the  fates  defraud  .• 
Who  for  such  followers  lost  {0  matchless  mind  I) 
At  his  own  safety  now  almost  repined  I 
Say^  royal  sir,  by  all  your  fame  in  arms. 
Your  praise  in  peace,  and  by  UranieCs  charms ,\  1 100 

If  all  your  sufferings  past  so  neany  prest. 
Or  pierced  with  half  so  painful  grief  your  breast? 
Thus  some  diviner  Muse  her  hero  forms. 
Not  soothed  with  soft  delights,  but  tost  in  storms. 
Nor  stretched  on  roses  in  the  myrtle  groove,  1 1 05 

Nor  crowns  his  days  with  mirth,  his  nights  with  love  ; 
But  far  removed  in  thundering  camps  is  found. 
His  slumbers  short,  his  bed  the  herbless  ground  ; 
In  tasks  of  danger  always  seen  the  first, 
Feaisfrom  the  hedge  and  slakes  with  ice  his  thirst,  1 1 10 

Long  must  his  patience  strive  with  Fortune* s  rage. 
And  long  opposing  gods  themselves  engage  ; 
Must  see  his  country  flame,  his  friends  destroyed. 
Before  the  promise  empire  be  enjoyed: 

Such  toil  of  fate  must  build  a  man  of  fame,  1 1 15 

And  such  to  Israels  crown  the  godlike  David  came. 

What  sudden  beams  dispel  the  clouds  so  fast 
Whose  drenching  rains  laid  all  our  vineyards  waste  ? 
The  spring  so  far  behind  her  course  delayed 
On  the  instant  is  in  all  her  bloom  arrayed  ;  1 1 20 

The  winds  breathe  low,  the  element  serene. 
Yet  mark!  what  motion  in  the  waves  is  seen 
Thronging  and  busy  as  Hybhean  swarms,X 
Or  straggled  soldiers  summoned  to  their  arms  ! 
See  where  the  princely  bark  in  loosest  pride,  112$ 

With  all  her  guardian  fleet,  adorns  the  tide  I 
High  on  her  deck  the  royal  lovers  stand. 
Our  crimes  to  pardon  ere  they  touched  our  land. 
Welcome  to  Israel  and  to  David's  breast! 
Here  all  your  toils,  here  all  your  sufferings  rest.  1 130 

This  year  did  Ziloah  §  rule  yerusalem, 
And  boldly  all  sedition's  surges  ||  stem, 

*  It  was  stated,  in  the  account  of  this  calamity  published  in  the  Gazette,  that,  when  t 
which  saved  the  Duke  and  a  few  of  his  attendants  left  the  vessel,  the  sailors,  who  remainet 
inevitable  death,  cheered  loudly  at  the  Duke's  safetv. 

f  Urania,  a  name  of  Venus,  here  applied  to  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  York. 

t  **  Hyblaean  swarms,"  swarms  of  bees,  from  Hybla,  a  mountain  of  Sicily,  where  swe« 
and  bees  were  numerous.    "  Hyblaeis  apibus."    (Virg.  Eel.  i.  55.) 

I  Ziloah,  Sir  John  Moore  ;  who  had  been  elected  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  168 1, 
shown  himself  a  determined  and  unscrupulous  partisan  of  the  Court. 

II  The  first  edition  had  syrges,  an  apparent  misprint  for  surges.  The  edition  of  17 16  h: 
probably  a  conjecture  from  the  word  syrges.    Derrick  and  Scott  have  syrtesi  in  the 
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Hvwt'tr  tiKVPti^rtd  viitA  a  viler  fair 

Than  Zipk  or  SAimii,'  ta  assist  tht  chair  : 

Ytt  Ziloak  V  lifyal  labours  jn  prevailed  1 1 JS 

That  faction  at  the  next  election  failed,  + 

When  even  the  common  cry  did  justice  sound. 

And  merit  by  the  multitude  was  crowned: 

iVilh  David  then  was  Israel's  peace  restored. 

Crowds  moumiid  thtir  error  and  nieytd  their  Itrd,  1140 

*^«va^\\\i  turgi-i,  whithHRinK  the  proper  ruding;      To  uem  »dltkak'»  but^s  b  mtelliglblv;  to 

"Ziphar  Shimei  *  'Ziph  and  SKInKi'  would  be  belter;  but  iH-iiln  iJl  the  edilioiu.  Ths 
m  dnnlTi  were  Thoina>lHlkin|ion  and  Samuel  Shnle.  and  ihey  an  dctcribed  ai  a  rlln  pair  tban 

TS^  Shlmei,  RijA»ni  ComUh  and  Slingiby  Bethel,  tlu:  iheriEb  at  the  piwediiu:  year. 

T  Thf  Lord  Miiyar  Moare  managed  by  moKt  uascnipuloiu  proce«dkiifi»  Id  which  he  wa*  hacked 
•Mill  the  power  of  the  Court,  loeffect,  in  September  iMs.  the  eleclion  of  two  Tory  iheriUk.  North 
^  RidL  TKa  eleciioe  of  Tory  iheriiKi  wu  followed  by  the  electten  of  a  Tory  Lord  Miror, 
rnirtixfd,  ID  tuixced  Moore,  also  brought  about  by  unurupuJoua  procoedinci.  Thaa*  vlectioua 
n<t  il»  Cmiti  coovileie  iKCDdency  in  the  City. 
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**Ornari  res  ipsa  negat,  contenta  doceii'* 

Manilius,  Astr»M0m,  tit.  39. 


INTRODUCTORY   NOTE. 

The  publication  of  *•*  Religio  Laid'''*  quickly  followed  the  last  of  Dryderi s  rapid 
mccession  of  political  and  personal  satires.  It  appeared  in  November  1682,  edmod 
simultaneously  with  the  Second  Part  of  **  Absalom  and  Achitophel"  The  fierce 
antagonist  of  that  party  which  sought  to  exclude  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  throne^ 
from  fears  of  Popery ^  now  came  forward  as  a  theologian  in  verse  to  proclaim  himsdj 
a  Protestant  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  vigour  and  skill  of  Drydefis  satires 
are  not  more  remarkable  than  the  beauty  of  his  poetical  exposition  and  argument  in 
this  theological  poem,  Scott  says  of  ** Religio  LcUciy'*  that  it  is  "one  of  the  most 
admirable  poems  in  the  language.^''  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  it  that  "  metre  hcu  neither 
weakened  the  force  nor  clouded  the  perspicuity  of  argument, "  A  poetical  contemporary 
and  friend  and  a  competent  judge^  Roscommon^  wrote  on  this  poem: 

'*  Let  free  impartial  men  from  Dry  den  learn 
Mysterious  secrets  of  a  high  concern^ 
And  weighty  truths^  solid  convincing  sense ^ 
Explained  by  unaffected  eloquence.** 

Dryden  mentions  in  the  Preface  that  the  poem  was  addressed  to  a  young  gentleman^ 
the  translator  of  Simon^s  "  Critical  History  of  the  Old  Testamenty'*  and  that  the 
style  is  therefore  epistolary.  But  it  was  called  on  the  title-page  "apoem^^  not  **an 
epistle."  A  mistake  has  arisen  about  the  person  who  received  this  honour  from 
Dryden  ;  Derrick  said  that  it  was  Richard  Hampden,  It  was  a  young  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Henry  Dickinson.     See  note  in  p.  191. 

This  poem  was  quickly  reprinted  in  1682,  and  a  third  edition  appeared  in  1683  ; 
and  the  poem  was  not  then  again  reprinted  till  it  appeared  in  Tonson^s  folio  edition  of 
Dryden^ s  Poems ^  published  in  1 70 1,  soon  after  Dryden* s  death.  The  marginal  notes 
are  DryderCs^  and  the  words  printed  with  capital  letters  were  so  printed  by  him. 


THE   PREFACE. 

A  POEM  with  so  bold  a  title,  and  a  name  prefixed  from  which  the  handling  of  so 
venous  a  subject  would  not  be  expected,  may  reasonably  oblige  the  author  to  say 
somewhat  in  defence  both  of  himself  and  of  his  undertaking.  In  the  first  place, 
^  it  be  objected  to  me  that,  being  a  layman,  I  ought  not  to  have  concerned  myself 
^fkh  speculations  which  belong  to  the  profession  of  Divinity,  I  could  answer  that 
perhaps  laymen,  with  equal  advantages  of  parts  and  knowledge,  are  not  the  most 
iBoonpetent  judges  of  sacred  things ;  but  in  the  due  sense  of  my  own  weakness 
and  want  of  learning  I  plead  not  this ;  I  pretend  not  to  make  myself  a  judge  of 
£uth  in  others,  but  only  to  make  a  confession  of  my  own.  I  lay  no  unhallowed 
hand  upon  the  Ark,  but  wait  on  it  with  the  reverence  that  becomes  me  at  a  dis- 
taace.  In  the  next  place  I  will  ingenuously  confess,  that  the  helps  I  have  used  in 
this  small  Treatise  were  many  of  Uiem  taken  from  the  works  of  our  own  reverend 
divines  of  the  Church  of  England ;  so  that  the  weapons  with  which  I  combat 
irreligion  are  already  consecrated,  though  I  suppose  they  may  be  taken  down  as 
lawfully  as  the  sword  of  Goliah  was  by  David,  when  they  are  to  be  employed  for 
the  common  cause  against  the  enemies  of  piety.  I  intend  not  by  this  to  entitle 
them  to  any  of  my  errors,  which  yet  I  hope  are  only  those  of  chanty  to  mankind  ; 
and  such  as  my  own  charity  has  caused  me  to  commit,  that  of  others  may  more 
easily  excuse.  Being  naturally  inclined  to  scepticism  in  philosophy,  I  have  no 
reason  to  impose  my  opinions  m  a  subject  which  is  above  it ;  but,  whatever  they 
are,  I  submit  them  with  all  reverence  to  my  mother  Church,  accounting  them  no 
farther  mine,  than  as  they  are  authorized  or  at  least  uncondemned  by  her.  And, 
indeed,  to  secure  myself  on  this  side,  I  have  used  the  necessary  precaution  of 
showing  this  paper,  before  it  was  published,  to  a  judicious  and  learned  friend,  a 
man  inde&tigably  zealous  in  the  service  of  the  Church  and  State,  and  whose 
writings  have  highly  deserved  of  both.  He  was  pleased  to  approve  the  body  of 
the  discourse,  and  I  hope  he  is  more  my  friend  than  to  do  it  out  of  complaisance ; 
'tis  true  he  had  too  good  a  taste  to  like  it  all ;  and  amongst  some  other  faults 
recommended  to  my  second  view  what  I  have  written  perhaps  too  boldly  on  St. 
Athanaaius,  which  he  advised  me  wholly  to  omit.  I  am  sensible  enough  that  I 
had  done  more  prudently  to  have  followed  his  opinion ;  but  then  I  could  not 
have  satisfied  myself  that  I  had  done  honestly  not  to  have  written  what  was  my 
own.  It  has  always  been  my  thought,  that  heathens  who  never  did,  nor  without 
miracle  could,  hear  of  the  name  of  Christ,  were  yet  in  a  possibility  of  salvation. 
Neither  will  it  enter  easily  into  my  belief,  that  before  the  coming  of  our  Savioui 
the  whole  world,  excepting  only  the  Jewish  nation,  should  lie  under  the  inevitable 
necessity  of  everlasting  punishment,  for  want  of  that  Revelation,  which  was  con- 
fined to  so  small  a  spot  of  ground  as  that  of  Palestine.  Among  the  sons  of  Noah 
we  read  of  one  only  who  was  accursed  ;  and  if  a  blessing  in  the  ripeness  of  time 
was  reserved  for  Japhet  (of  whose  progeny  we  are),  it  seems  unaccountable  to  me, 
why  so  many  generations  of  the  same  offspring  as  preceded  our  Saviour  in  the 
flesh  should  be  all  involved  in  one  common  condemnation,  and  yet  that  their 
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posterity  should  be  entitled  to  the  hopes  of  salvation  :  as  if  a  Bill  of  Exclusion  had 
passed  only  on  the  fathers,  which  debarred  not  the  sons  from  their  succession  ;  or 
that  so  many  ages  had  been  delivered  over  to  Hell,  and  so  many  reserved  iox 
Heaven,  and  that  the  Devil  had  the  first  choice,  and  God  the  next     Truly  I  am 
apt  to  think  that  the  revealed  religion  which  was  taught  by  Noah  to  all  ms  sons 
might  continue  for  some  ages  in  the  whole  posterity.     That  afterwards  it  was 
included  wholly  in  the  family  of  Shem  is  manifest ;   but  when  the  progenies  of 
Cham  and  Japhet  swarmed  into  colonies,  and  those  colonies  were  subdivided  into 
many  others,  in  process  of  time  their  decendants  lost  by  little  and  little  the  primitive 
and  purer  rites  of  divine  worship,  retaining  only  the  notion  of  one  deity ;  to  which 
succeeding  generations  added  othei-s ;  for  men  took  their  degrees  in  those  ages 
from  conquerors  to  gods.     Revelation  being  thus  eclipsed  to  almost  all  mankind, 
the  Light  of  Nature,  as  the  next  in  dignity,  was  substituted  ;  and  that  is  it  which 
St  Paul  concludes  to  be  the  rule  of  the  heathens,  and  by  which  they  are  hereafter 
to  be  judged.     If  my  supposition  be  true,  then  the  consequence  which  I  have 
assumed  in  my  poem  may  be  also  true  ;  namely,  that  Deism,  or  the  principles  of 
natural  worship,  are  only  the  faint  remnants  or  dying  flames  of  revealed  relk[ion 
in  the  posterity  of  Noah  :  and  that  our  modem  philosophers,  nay,  and  some  ofour 
philosophizing  divines,  have  too  much  exalted  the  faculties  of  our  souls,  when  they 
have  maintained  that  by  their  force  mankind  has  been  able  to  find  out  that  there  is 
one  supreme  agent  or  intellectual  Being  which  we  call  God ;  that  praise  and  prayer 
are  his  due  worship  ;  and  the  rest  of  those  deducements,  which  I  am  confid^t  are 
the  remote  effects  of  Revelation,  and  unattainable  by  our  Discourse,  I  mean  as 
simply  considered,  and  without  the  benefit  of  divine  illumination.     So  that  we 
have  not  lifted  up  ourselves  to  God  by  the  weak  pinions  of  our  Reason,  but  he  has 
been  pleased  to  descend  to  us ;  and  what  Socrates  said  of  him,  what  Plato  writ, 
and  the  rest  of  the  heathen  philosophers  of  several  nations,  is  all  no  more  than  the 
twilight  of  Revelation,  after  the  sun  of  it  was  set  in  the  race  of  Noah.     That 
there  is  something  above  us,  some  principle  of  motion,  our  Reason  can  apprehend, 
though  it  cannot  discover  what  it  is  by  its  own  virtue.     And,  indeed,  'tis  very 
improbable  that  we,  who  by  the  strength  of  our  faculties  cannot  enter  into  the 
knowledge  of  any  being,  not  so  much  as  of  our  own,  should  be  able  to  find  out  by 
them  that  supreme  nature,  which  we  cannot  otherwise  define  than  by  sa3ring  it  is 
infinite  ;  as  if  infinite  were  definable,  or  infinity  a  subject  for  our  narrow  under- 
standing.    They  who  would  prove  religion  by  reason,  do  but  weaken  the  cause 
which  they  endeavour  to  support :  'tis  to  take  away  the  pillars  from  our  faith,  and 
to  prop  it  only  with  a  twig ;  'tis  to  design  a  tower  like  that  of  Babel,  which,  if  it 
were  possible  (as  it  is  not)  to  reach  heaven,  would  come  to  nothing  by  the  confusion 
of  the  workmen.     For  every  man  is  building  a  several  way  ;  impotently  conceited 
of  his  own  model  and  his  own  materials  :  reason  is  always  striving,  and  always  at 
a  loss ;  and  of  necessity  it  must  so  come  to  pass,  while  'tis  exercised  about  that 
which  is  not  its  proper  object     Let  us  be  content  at  last  to  know  God  by  his  own 
methods ;  at  least,  so  much  of  him  as  he  is  pleased  to  reveal  to  us  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures  :  to  apprehend  them  to  be  the  word  of  God  is  all  our  reason  has  to  do  ; 
for  all  beyond  it  is  the  work  of  faith,  which  is  the  seal  of  Heaven  impressed  upon 
our  human  understanding. 

And  now  for  what  concerns  the  hply  bishop  Athanasius,  the  Preface  of  whose 
Creed  seems  inconsistent  with  my  opinion,  which  is,  that  heathens  may  possibly  be 
saved  :  in  the  first  place,  I  desire  it  may  be  considered  that  it  is  the  Preface  only,* 

*  The  Preface  of  the  Athanasian  Creed :  **  Whosoever  will  be  saved,  before  all  things  it  is 
necessary  that  he  hold  the  Catholic  faith.  Which  faith  except  every  one  do  keep  whole  and 
undefiled,  without  doubt  he  shall  perish  everlastingly." 


ca 


JEEJ-T^ru?'  LASSZ  \S> 


stmm^  io^jttfijjBa.  taoc  camie  ;  hsL  zidotfr  xs;  I  %3»cc:u£  Ibcw  auH  db^'^t'  Q«sft$^  tiitJOi- 
iCQcnc  m.  imocsr  ani  mocv  imaCji^i.  acgrpcgratia;.     Kwnr  suut  m^  its;  w*^  «ii 

ooMenii^  33ie  <gJLtimJE.ji  €£  hhqt  j;us»£  SxTacar  aaii  siii?  b«s3^  «iaM'  :stt]hsc;idto^^  >Ki^ 

ckvche^  as  x  kmi  of  resL  m^-ic^,  v^ji»)«7ev«r  ithTtik  wjes.  Ikv)»i  hThk  jcs^  ;ui  ofltD^Hikvi 

befieia:    lit  b  oksxejcs:  ^xaaa  hessMX,  z!hiS.  s^ae  !K8d&bec  ;*>ut:  ^^  nW  <cg»|'djt«(  >«;*$:  ii»o< 

"•ri 111!  B  it:   ior  is  ^MSaaaKSy  vxs  loeiL  K»  C3$d^t£Bd£i  b«eiimm  l>t^:(M)($^  «»iil 

CkatBH^  indL  beCvixt  Siiensiacs  ami  nrrae  beilaeviers;.     It^  w^H  H\wA$^«k9<Nik  l^<« 

off  the  kovT  wi^g&it  of  ocb&ssk^  wt:ik&  I  vtoojii  viilutiEiii^  ;jixviQk,i  Uvvm  $•>  x^tMraiHe 

1  an;  far  if  tSais  pfopKHaoa^  ^  vtMtaiiMTigr  viS  ISe  s&x^^  W  K^r]uin<^  «imtv  tA 

thoR  to  viMm  k  vas  QSendekL  auDd  Jkif  w!K>)m  k  m;i$  <O0)itt|v>$<vi,  I  ukvwgi  iW 

ChiKlHnv,  tbesi  tbe  anartvftna.  reaid&e>  ibo(  the  be&:):!etts  ^*f^  ^^  i^xxr  hcDOxl  hST 

Chritt  aad  vcre  nodoKS  mteresaed  *  m  zhatS.  SsiissA^     Attxf  aX  1  »m  tM-  tivsm 

bhnuBg  CTtn  that  pcctiioiy  aiddiiiom  to  tbe  cKed.  and  jls  ur  iKmi)  cdixiUu^  «l  iKi^ 

onnrinnatinB  of  it  in  the  litsai^  of  the  Church,  whei^  t>a  the  iUx^  ;jm>|>kHmtt\)  "ti^ 

poblidj  read :  for  I  suppose  there  Es  the  saia^e  redsuxd  K)tr  it  uovr  iu  <i>|>|x>R!ijitKM^  Iv^t 

the  Sodnians  as  there  was  then  against  the  Arians ;  the  one  bein^  a  hexWy^  whWh 

seems  to  haTe  been  refined  out  ot  the  other ;  and  vrtth  how  much  UKvrt'  )>^u^Hhlv 

of  reason  it  ctwmhats  our  religion,  with  so  much  more  cftutii>n  to  W  ;ii\\xi\M :  aihI 

therefore  die  pmdenoe  of  our  Charch  is  to  be  commemie^U  whic)\  h;ji;s;  iuier|X)«3r\) 

her  anthority  for  the  recommendation  of  this  Creevi.    Yet  to  such  a$  Are  ^Hmdc\) 

in  tbe  true  betiei^  those  explanatory  Creeds*  the  Nicene  aiui  this  of  Aliuitv^u^ 

might  perhaps  be  spared  ;  for  what  is  supernatural  will  alw^x'^s;  1^  a  my^ery  it) 

spite  of  exposition,  and  for  my  own  part,  the  plain  Apostles'  Creed  i$  luvva  suitable 

to  my  weak  understanding,  as  the  simplest  diet  is  the  most  easy  of  di^^estioii^ 

I  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  subject  than  I  intended,  and  longer  than  |>erh;ji|Vi(  I 
os^ ;  for  having  laid  down,  as  my  foundation,  that  the  Scripture  is  a  rule»  thAt 
in  all  things  ne«lfid  to  salvation  it  is  clear,  sufficient,  and  ordftiixed  by  1.uh1 
Almighty  for  that  purpose,  I  have  left  myself  no  right  to  inter|>ret  ol>scure  |4aoc^ 
such  as  concern  the  possibility  of  eternal  happiness  to  heathens :  because  whals\)^ 
ever  is  obscure  is  concluded  not  necessary  to  be  known. 

But  by  asserting  the  Scripture  to  be  the  canon  of  our  faith*  I  have  unavoidably 
created  to  myself  two  sorts  of  enemies  :  the  Papists,  indeed,  more  directly,  l)ccausc 
they  have  kept  the  Scripture  from  us  what  they  could  and  have  reserveil  to  thcm» 
selves  a  right  of  interpreting  what  they  have  delivered  under  the  pretence  of  infaUi« 
bility :  and  the  Fanatics  more  collaterally,  because  they  have  assumeil  what  au\ouiit» 
to  an  infallibility  in  the  private  spirit,  and  have  detorted  those  texts  of  Scriptuw 
which  are  not  necessary  to  salvation  to  the  damnable  uses  of  sedition,  disturbance, 
and  destruction  of  the  civil  government.  To  begin  with  the  Papists,  antl  to  speak 
firedy,  I  think  them  the  less  dangerous,  at  least  in  appearance,  to  our  present  state, 
for  not  only  the  penal  laws  are  in  force  against  them,  and  their  number  is  contemp- 
tible ;  but  also  their  peerage  and  commons  are  excluded  from  parliaments,  and  con- 
sequently those  laws  in  no  probability  of  being  repealed.  A  general  and  un inter- 
npted  plot  of  their  clergy  ever  since  the  Reformation  I  suppose  all  Protestants 
bdieve  ;  for  *tis  not  reasonable  to  think  but  that  so  many  of  their  orders,  as  wore 

^  •  InUressed;  Derrick  and  all  subsequent  editors  have  printed  interested.  I) istn tef-rssed  occun 
iBEiie^35  of  the  folloMring  poem,  where  Scott  prints  disinterested  to  the  destruction  of  the  rhythm 
of  diefiine.  Again  t»/^rrj.r^^  occurs  in  a  prose  passage  of  Dryden's  play  "Amphitryon,"  act  u, 
tc  s :  Scott  has  printed  interested. 
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outed  from  their  fat  possessions,  would  endeavour  a  re-entrance  against  those  whoxi 
they  account  heretics.     As  for  the  late  design,  Mr.  Coleman's*  letters,  for  aught:  - 
know,  are  the  best  evidence  ;  and  what  they  discover,  without  wire-drawing  theiJ 
sense  or  malicious  glosses,  all  men  of  reason  conclude  credible.      If  there  be  any- 
thing more  than  this  required  of  me,  I  must  believe  it  as  well  as  I  am  able,  in  spite 
of  the  witnesses,  and  out  of  a  decent  conformity  to  the  votes  of  Parliament  ;  for  I 
suppose  the  Fanatics  will  not  allow  the  private  spirit  in  this  case.     Here  the  infal- 
libility is  at  least  in  one  part  of  the  government ;  and  our  understandings  as  well 
as  our  wills  are  represented.     But  to  return  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  how  can  we 
be  secure  from  the  practice  of  Jesuited  Papists  in  that  religion  ?    For  not  two  or 
three  of  that  order,  as  some  of  them  would  impose  ui>on  us,  but  almost  the  whole 
body  of  them  are  of  opinion,  that  their  infallible  master  has  a  right  over  kings,  not 
only  in  spirituals  but  temporals.    Not  to  name  Mariana,  Bellarmine,  Emanuel  Sa, 
Molina,  Santarel,  Simancna,f  and  at  least  twenty  others  of  foreign  countries ;  we 
can  produce  of  our  own  nation,  Campian,  and  Doleman  or  Parsons  :  X  besides  many 
are  named  whom  I  have  not  read,  wno  all  of  them  attest  this  doctrine,  that  the  Pope 
can  depose  and  give  away  the  right  of  any  sovereign  prince,  si  vel paulum  deflexerity 
if  he  snail  never  so  little  warp :  but  if  he  once  comes  to  be  excommunicated,  then 
the  bond  of  obedience  is  taken  off  from  subjects  ;  and  they  may  and  ought  to  drive 
him  like  another  Nebuchadnezzar,  ex  hominum  Christianorum  domincUu^  from  exer- 
cising dominion  over  Christians  ;  and  to  this  they  are  bound  by  virtue  of  divine 
precept,  and  by  all  the  ties  of  conscience,  under  no  less  penalty  than  damnation. 
If  they  answer  me,  as  a  learned  priest  has  lately  written,  that  this  doctrine  of  the 
Jesuits  is  not  de  fide^  and  that  consequently  they  are  not  obliged  by  it,  they  must 
pardon  me  if  I  think  they  have  said  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  for  'tis  a  maxim  in 
their  Church,  where  points  of  faith  are  not  decided,  and  that  doctors  are  of  contrary 
opinions,  they  may  follow  which  part  they  please  ;  but  more  safely  the  most  re- 
ceived and  most  authorized.     And  their  champion  Bellarmine  has  told  the  world, 
in  his  Apology,  that  the  King  of  England  is  a  vassal  to  the  Pope,  ratione  directi 
Domini^  and  that  he  holds  in  villanage  of  his  Roman  landlord.     Which  is  no  new 
claim  put  in  for  England.     Our  chronicles  are  his  authentic  witnesses,  that  King 
John  was  deposed  by  the  same  plea,  and  Philip  Augustus  admitted  tenant.     And 
which  makes  the  more  for  Bellarmine,  the  French  king  was  again  ejected  when  our 
King  submitted  to  the  Church,  and  the  crown  received  under  the  sordid  condition 
of  a  vassalage. 

'Tis  not  sufficient  for  the  more  moderate  and  well-meaning  Papists  (of  which  I 
doubt  not  there  are  many)  to  produce  the  evidences  of  their  loyalty  to  the  late  King, 
and  to  declare  their  innocency  in  this  Plot  :  I  will  grant  their  behaviour  in  the  first 
to  have  been  as  loyal  and  as  brave  as  they  desire,  and  will  be  willing  to  hold  them 
excused  as  to  the  second  (I  mean,  when  it  comes  to  my  turn  and  after  my  betters, 
for  it  is  a  madness  to  be  sober  alone,  while  the  nation  continues  drunk)  :  but  that 

*  Coleman,  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  a  very  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  had  been 
engaged  in  active  correspondence  with  Father  La  Chaise,  confessor  to  the  King  of  France,  with  the 
Pope  s  nuncio  and  others,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  the 
three  kingdoms.     He  was  the  first  of  Oates's  victims ;  he  was  executed  December  3,  1678. 

t  All  Jesuit  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century, 

X  Edmund  Campian  and  Robert  Parsons,  two  English  Jesuits,  obtained,  in  Z580,  a  bull  from  the 
Pope  declaring  that  the  previous  bull  of  Pius  V.  deposing  and  excommunicating  Queen  Elizabeth 
did  for  ever  bind  the  heretics,  but  not  Roman  Catholics,  until  a  favourable  opportunity  arose  for 
putting  it  in  execution.  Armed  with  this  bull,  they  came  into  England  to  proclaim  that  the  Pope 
had  power  to  dethrone  monarchs ;  and  that  Queen  Elizabeth's  subjects  were  freed  from  their 
allegiance.  Campian  was  executed  in  1581.  Parsons  fled  to  Rome,  where  he  published,  under 
the  name  of  Doleman,  a  work  with  the  title,  "  A  Conference  about  the  next  Succession  of  the 
Crown  of  England."    Parsons  died  at  Rome  in  z6ia 
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Ojyin^  of  their  Father  Cres.*  is  still  running  in  my  head,  that  they  mav  be  dispensed 
with  in  their  obedience  to  an  heretic  prince,  while  the  necessity  of  ue  times  shall 
them  to  it ;  for  that,  as  another  of  them  tells  us,  is  only  the  dOfect  of  Christian 
ice ;  but  when  once  they  shall  get  power  to  shake  him  0%  an  heretic  is  no 
king,  and  consequently  to  rise  against  him  is  no  rebellion.  I  should  be  glad, 
therefore^  that  they  would  follow  the  advice  which  was  charitably  given  them  by  a 
Rverend  prelate  of  our  Church ;  namely,  that  they  would  join  in  a  public  act  q\ 
dismniing  and  detesting  those  Jesuitic  principles,  and  subscribe  to  all  doctrines 
wldch  deny  the  Pope's  authority  of  deposing  kings,  and  releasing  subjects  from 
thdr  oath  of  alliance ;  to  which  I  should  think  they  might  easily  be  induced,  if  H 
be  troe  that  this  present  Pope  has  condemned  the  doctrine  of  king-killing  (a  thesis 
of  the  Tesuits)  amongst  others,  ex  cathedrd^  as  they  call  it,  or  in  open  consistory. 

Letvmg  them,  therefore,  in  so  fair  a  way  (if  they  please  themselves)  of  satisfymg 
all  reasonable  men  of  their  sincerity  and  good  meaning  to  the  government,  I  shall 
make  bold  to  consider  that  other  extreme  of  our  religion,  I  mean  the  Fanatics  or 
Schismatics  of  the  English  Church.  Since  the  Bible  has  been  translated  into  our 
tongue,  they  have  used  it  so  as  if  their  business  was  not  to  be  saved,  but  to  be 
damned  by  its  contents.  If  we  consider  only  them,  better  had  it  been  for  the 
English  nation  that  it  had  still  remained  in  the  original  Greek  and  Hebrew,  or  at 
\M,  in  the  honest  Latin  of  St  Jerome,  than  that  several  texts  in  it  should  have 
been  prevaricated  to  the  destruction  of  that  government  which  put  it  into  so 
annateliil  hands. 

How  many  heresies  the  first  translation  of  Tyndalf  produced  in  few  years,  let  my 
Lord  Herbert's  "  History  of  Henry  the  Eighth     inform  you  ;  insomuch  that  for  the 
Roe  errors  in  it,  and  the  great  mischiefs  it  occasioned,  a  sentence  passed  on  the 
first  edition  of  the  Bible,  too  shameful  almost  to  be  repeated.    After  the  short  reign 
of  Edward  the  Sixth,  who  had  continued  to  carry  on  the  Reformation  on  other 
principles  than  it  was  begun,  every  one  knows  that  not  only  the  chief  promoters  of 
that  work,  but  many  others,  whose   consciences  would  not  dispense  with  Popery, 
wore  forced  for  fear  of  persecution    to  change  climates ;   from  whence  returning 
at  the  beginning  of  Queen  EUzabeth's  reign,  many  of  them  who  had  been  in  France 
and  at  Geneva  brought  back  the  rigid  opinions  and  imperious  discipline  of  Calvin, 
to  graff  upon  our  Reformation ;  which,   though  they  cunningly  concealed  at  first,  as 
wdl  knowing  how  nauseously  that   drug  would  go  down  in  a  lawfid  monarchy 
vUdk  was  prescribed  for  a  rebellious  commonwealth,  yet  they  always  kept  it  in 
reserve^  and  were  never  wanting  to  themselves,  either  in  court  or  parliament,  when 
cither  Uicy  had  any  prospect  of  a  numerous  party  of  fanatic  members  in  the  one,  or 
the  encoaragement  of  any  favourite  in  the  other,  whose  covetousness  was  gaping 
at  the  patrimony  of  the  Church.    They  who  will  consult  the  works  of  our  venerable 
Hooker,  or  the  account  of  his  life,  X  or  more  particularly  the  letter  written  to  him  on 
this  subject  by  George  Cranmer,  may  see  by  what  gradations  they  proceeded ;  from 
the  dislike  of  cap  and  surplice,  the  very  next  step  was  admonitions  to  the  parlia- 
iient  against  die  whole  government  ecclesiastical ;  then  came  out  volumes  in  English 

*  Sere^hu  Cressy,  chaplain  to  Catharine,  queen  of  England  ;  he  had  been  chaplain  to  the  famous 
Lord  StrafTord,  and,  after  him,  to  Lord  Falkland  :  but  afterwards  going  abroad,  he  was  converted 
to  dw  Roman  Cootie  faith,  and,  returning  to  England  after  the  Restoration,  be  was  appointed 
fhsphun  to  the  Queen. 

t  Wmiam  Tyndal,  a  zealous  Lutheran,  the  first  translator  into  English  of  the  New  Te^araent 
Md  die  Pentateuch.  His  version  was  prohibited  and  publicly  burnt,  by  order  of  Henry  VIII.,  who 
did  noCwish  tint  his  subjects  should  become  Lutherans  though  they  had  ceased  to  be  Papists. 
Tyidal  was  seized  at  Brussels  by  desire  of  Henry  VI H.  and  strangled  and  burnt  to  death  near 
Antwerp  m  153^     His  last  words  were,  "  Lord,  open  the  King  of  England's  eyes." 

t  The  Life  of  Hooker  by  Isaac  Walton  is  here  referred  ta  It  had  been  published  in  166a.  In 
dutt  Life  is  the  letter  of  George  Cranmer  to  Hooker. 
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and  Latin  in  defence  of  their  tenets ;  and  immediately  practices  were  set  on  foot  to 
erect  their  discipline  without  authority.     Those  not  succeeding,  satire  and  railing 
was  the  next;  and  Martin  Mar-prelate,*  the  Marvel  of  those  times,  was  the  lust 
presbyterian  scribbler  who  sanctined  libels  and  scurrility  to  the  use  of  the  gpod  old 
cause.     Which  was  done,  says  my  author,  upon  this  account :  that,  their  serious 
treatises  having  been  fully  answered  and  refuted,  they  might  compass  by  railing 
what  they  had  lost  by  reasoning ;  and,  when  their  cause  was  sunk  in  court  ana 
parliament,  they  might  at  least  hedge  in  a  stake  amongst  the  rabble ;  for  to  their 
Ignorance  sill  things  are  wit  which  are  abusive  ;  but  if  Church  and  State  were  madtf 
the  theme,  then  the  doctoral  degree  of  wit  was  to  be  taken  at  Billingsgate  ;  even 
the  most  saint-like  of  the  party,  though  they  durst  not  excuse  this  contempt  and 
vilifying  of  the  government,  yet  were  pleased,  and  grinned  at  it  with  a  pious  smile, 
and  called  it  a  judgment  of  God  agamst  the  hierarchy.     Thus  sectaries,  we  mav 
see,  were  bom  with  teeth,  foul-mouthed  and  scurrilous  from  their  infancy ;  and  if 
spiritual  pride,  venom,  violence,  contempt  of  superiors,  and  slander  had  been  the 
marks  of  orthodox  belief,  the  Presbytery  and  the  rest  of  our  Schismatics,  which  are 
their  spawn,  were  always  the  most  visible  Church  in  the  Christian  world. 

'Tis  true,  the  government  was  too  strong  at  that  time  for  a  rebellion ;  but  to  show 
what  proficiency  they  had  made  in  Calvin's  school,  even  then  their  mouths  watered 
at  it ;  for  two  of  their  gifted  brotherhood,  Hacket  and  Coppinger,f  as  the  story  tells 
us,  got  up  into  a  pease-cart  and  harangued  the  people,  to  dispose  them  to  an 
insurrection  and  to  establish  their  discipline  by  force  ;  so  that,  however  it  oomes 
about  that  now  they  celebrate  Queen  Elizabeth's  birthnight,  as  that  of  their  saint 
and  patroness,  yet  then  they  were  for  doing  the  work  of  the  Lord  by  arms  af^ainst 
her  ;  and  in  all  probability  they  wanted  but  a  fanatic  lord-mayor  and  two  sheriffs 
of  their  party  to  have  compassed  it 

Our  venerable  Hooker,  after  many  admonitions  which  he  had  given  them,  towards 
the  end  of  his  preface  breaks  out  into  thb  prophetic  speech  :  There  is  in  every 
one  of  these  considerations  most  just  cause  to  fear,  lest  our  hastiness  to  embrace  a 
thing  of  so  perilous  consequence,  [meaning  the  Presbyterian  discipline,]  should 
cause  posterity  to  feel  those  evils  which  as  yet  are  more  easy  for  us  to  prevent  than 
they  would  be  for  them  to  remedy." 

How  fatally  this  Cassandra  has  foretold,  we  know  too  well  by  sad  experience  : 
the  seeds  were  sown  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  bloody  harvest  ripened  in 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Martyr  ;  and,  because  all  the  sheaves  could  not  be 
carried  off  without  shedding  some  of  the  loose  grains,  another  crop  is  too  likely  to 
follow  ;  nay,  I  fear 'tis  unavoidable,  if  the  Conventiclers  be  permitted  still  to  scatter. 

A  man  may  be  suffered  to  quote  an  adversary  to  our  religion,  when  he  speaks 
truth.  And  'tis  the  observation  of  Maimbourg,  in  his  "  History  of  Calvinism," 
that,  wherever  that  discipline  was  planted  and  embraced,  rebellion,  civil  war,  and 
misery  attended  it.  And  how,  indeed,  should  it  happen  otherwise  ?  Reformation 
of  Church  and  State  has  always  been  the  ground  of  our  divisions  in  England. 
While  we  were  Papists,  our  holy  Father  rid  us  by  pretending  authority  out  of  the 
Scriptures  to  depose  princes ;  when  we  shook  off  his  authority,  the  sectaries 
furnished  themselves  with  the  same  weapons,  and  out  of  the  same  magazine,  the 
Bible :   so  that  the  Scriptures,  which  are  in  themselves  the  greatest  security  of 

*  Martin  Mar-prelate,  a  name  assumed  by  John  Penry,  a  Welsh  clergyman  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  became  an  Anabaptist  and  a  great  writer  against  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England. 
He  was  executed  in  1593  for  writing  against  the  established  religion. 

t  Hacket,  a  mad  enthusiast  who,  in  the  year  1591,  proclaimed  himself  in  the  streets  of  London 
as  the  Messiah,  come  to  purify  the  Church  of  England  ;  Coppinger  and  Arthington  being  asso- 
ciated with  him  as  his  prophets.  Hacket  was  executed.  Coppinger  starved  himself  to  death  in 
prison.     Arthington  recanted,  and  was  pardoned. 
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Oil  govenxns,  as  commanding  express  obedience  to  them,  are  now  turned  to  their  de- 
atrnctiGo  ;  and  never,  since  the  Reformation,  has  there  wanted  a  text  of  their  inter- 
pntiog  to  authorize  a  rebeL  And  'tis  to  be  noted,  by  the  way,  that  the  dfictrineti 
of  king-killing  and  deposing,  which  have  been  taken  up  only  bv  the  worst  party  of 
tbePqKts,  the  most  frontless  flatterers  of  the  Pope's  authority,  have  been  esii^iubed, 
defended,  and  are  still  maintained  by  the  whole  body  of  Nonconfonnikts  and  Ke- 
1^1  piiblicaii&  'Tis  but  dubbing  themselves  the  people  of  Gorl,  which  'tis  the  interebt 
of  their  preachers  to  tell  them  they  are,  and  their  own  interest  to  believe ;  anrl, 
ifiertliat,  they  cannot  dip  into  the  Bible,  but  one  text  or  another  will  turn  up  for 
tbev  purpose :  if  they  are  under  persecution,  as  they  call  it,  then  that  is  a  mark  of 
tbeirdectkni ;  if  they  flourish,  then  God  works  miracles  for  their  deliverance,  ait/1 
die  suDts  are  to  possess  the  earth. 

Tkj  maj  think  themselves  to  be  too  roughlv  handled  in  this  paj>er  ;  \Mi  J, 

Hoknovbest  how  far  I  could  have  gone  on  tnis  subject,  mui»t  l/e  \nM  Ut  tell 

diey  are  spared :  though  at  the  same  time  I  am  not  ignorant  th&t  they 

the  mildnfss  of  a  writer  to  them,  as  they  do  the  mercy  of  the  govenj- 

;  m  the  one  they  think  it  fear,  and  conclude  it  weakness  in  the  fAhitr. 

Tke  htA  Mrmf  for  them  to  confute  me  is,  as  I   before  advii:^  i\ut  \*A\Ai^kf  if) 

^  "  "m  i^as  principles  and  TOKmnce  their  practices.     We  Uiall  all  l>e  gjai4  i/y 

sSkb  tmstt  Fnglkhmen,  wben  they  ohey  the  King ;  and  troe  fr-ryieUaijU, 

'Afcy  oaEsSam  to  the  Cburth  disdplisxr. 

It  ■w—riiiH>  ifbat  I  acqujosst  the  reaider,  tioA  the  verses  were  wrjii>e/j  for  9.u 

'm^jmikwm  yaamg  genileaiiccn,  mr  friend,*  tipcn  hh  TraxtfJa^tKio  '/  '*'iJ;e  <lr\n*'^] 

HjMhuay  'of  lie  Old  TeEtaTnmt,'"  ccasopcise^  bj'  tiie  kaimed   yaAiutr  Siwi'/j;  :  ■»}*<.' 

vBse^  i^*^''^f'  nf  are  addre»ed  to  lie  irzjib^OT'lr  <A  tLa-t  w-^ric,  axkd  iLe  t^yie  </f 

tAHsm  s,  'v^iBt  it  oQgiit  to  lie,  e^poKlolaTr^ 

If  jmy  tmc  be  90  lamtaitablt  a  crrtic  at  to  require  liw:  M3CKx**;bine»#-  il.<-  uvujlxn, 
and  :fiie  tnm  of  bcrodc  pciertTT  in  tluE  pc^fau,  J  mub'l  tell  bin),  liuit.  if  i^e  JLua  iv«/t 
asad  ^nrrnnfj  I  hzvc  Btudicd  Imn.  and  Lvpc  iLe  ut^rle  vf  bib  JP^'ibtkt  it  JU'/t  iJJ 
imitated lierE:.  Hie  ejKjireBfiicmfc  of  a  poean  designee  purdv  l<>r  ir»si  ru«;^.i<^i.  -ou^^t 
ID  ic  plain  and  Tmrnral,  and  vel  majestic  -  for  Lere  tW  poet  it.  prchunit<l  W  U:  a 
land  rf  lowgivEE,  and  thoBt  liiree  uualitiet  -wlmi  J  have  xtaxned  are  proper  to  tl*e 
lp|jiuluiiw»  Style.  Tl»  florid,  cJeA-aied,  and  ^Turalivf:  » ay  it  for  tlit  puu^iotit ;  l<^r 
iDvse  and  botxed.  iear  and  anger,  art  begonen  in  t\tt  wul  by  sUowiujj  ti*eLf  oU>ccl£ 
mH  rf  "ftw-fr  tme  proportion,  eiflicr  grealer  than  tlit  lilt  or  lew- ;  bur  iii«lru<-,'tioiJ  it 
Id  Ix  given  by  showing  Ibem  what  tber  natnralH'  are.  A  rttau  a  tv  U,-  cli<4»tcci 
into  jMftMuii,  bui  to  be  nasoned  into  truth. 

**  llterridc  tttttc  liai  ''d<£  infeeuiom- yomif  centlentan ''  it  wboa.  ti:««  vi«eu.  a  aootcvyx  !»>■' 

id  gaanpiiep.  giMxoaati  o^  tut  vctansOieC  Jotn  Hsatyaeti.  whv  vnti  <MU«Dct^  witi  tix.  J<>c 

iFiai.anc  eornmrrtrd  Bucotf  iit  txit  i<bii:i.  o'  WiJktn.  ^kc'  JiXar*-.  7'hi-  v  ai;u^ti>c'  ^  uilkU>i^, 

Igpiaijabty  iron:  a  can.H:ctaR  fouuoed  01:  BiMi"}'  Hunted  :  dutr^tcu:'  </  i<>4tli<    hli^ttty,*,!  «i< 

:  *^Brma.viiyoinj^  huoj  of  jrraaruBrrt.  out  of  li*c  iea»n»«ie»t  4{«iit««;iijei  J  i«i«v#  ^v.,'  *;i,vvm  . 

a  cntc  floti.  xt.  lathi.  Greot:  aoo:  Heinint- :  itt  wwsi  mat.  'j'  Ktciftt  »u<   ^i<'    v)v;«'.i' 


^■t  «Do  lOKqiial  ii.  in;,  temper    jk  i&cc  uuot  gnat,  yrtuuptv.  of  seit^^w    pu*  i«*-  w«i-  jituM  ',vr>  u^^.^ 

all  tbc  difiimttig-  comiected  wiu   tiK  lex*  o'  bcrijrtur?    ix    ^/r'vt'  i'   w,o*»  tr**    l.'^v-..;)!  ■ 

osaL  trarittior.    and  aij  iaiallibtf:  iu»«r}nri«r      'IVu*  »rgui(««u'  »i>uo#    ;«-  ti^*    wuti 

■n«i»^iitn-ir\-  of  tii£  Scnpturer      aitt  luair   liiviuc-    ^vi^t'jKf    h\\uKjn       ^vfr  a    i;ijut<o.<    ;< 

^  aaiL  tua:  r   wa*  iu:    r«a.  ouffTtr*  u    uxt'^erxuiur    tu^    ^Stttihiu^i    i«i.^.v' 


_.  Iiiinitiiii  n^  Bmicni :  von:,  k  ctnupiuufaiMK.  uy  I>ry^*ef    wa*    >ir    I'i^uiy  iit*J^.nii^i 
I  i    ■ilriiiiimri  rr  hirr  ir  sanK  «ki  tiir  TrauiTtatiui    u*   i/ryuen  -  ir*«:u'     I>uk', 
-t   Ti  iMrr/iTfirr    pjintec   tramtatcur  nctr  ij    l^ryuvi,     K^rr    «dittuii       a*  iiz«r  ^';/  of  tbt  JpMsm 
T*^"— ^'  ii  »■  rAf  «ir»-     be^  not'.   01    tToveUot*^   11    '  Amdcm    K«oux  '    i4'-       Oppr€Mktm»^  tuatnm 
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Dim  as  the  borrowed  beams  of  moon  and  stars 

To  lonely,  weary,  wandering  travellers  * 

Is  Reason  to  the  soul :  and  as  on  high 

Those  rolling  fires  discover  but  the  sky, 

Not  light  us  here,  so  Reason's  glimmering  ray  5 

Was  lent,  not  to  assure  our  doubtful  way, 

But  guide  us  upward  to  a  better  day. 

And  as  those  nightly  tapers  disappear 

When  day's  bright  lord  ascends  our  hemisphere, 

So  pale  grows  Reason  at  Religion's  sight,  10 

So  dies,  and  so  dissolves  in  supernatural  light. 

Some  few,  whose  lamp  shone  brighter,  have  been  led 

From  cause  to  cause  to  Nature's  secret  head. 

And  found  that  one  first  principle  must  be ; 

But  what,  or  who,  that  universal  He  ;  15 

Whether  some  soul  encompassing  this  ball, 

Unmade,  unmoved,  yet  making,  moving  all. 

Or  various  atoms'  interfering  dance 

Leapt  into  form  (the  noble  work  of  chance,) 

CJr  this  great  All  was  from  eternity,  20 

Not  even  the  Stagirite  f  himself  could  see, 

And  Epicurus  guessed  as  well  as  he. 

As  blindly  groped  they  for  a  future  state. 

As  rashly  judged  of  Providence  and  Fate. 
O^inionx  of   But  least  of  all  could  their  endeavours  find  25 

^sectso/^Phi-    ^^^^  xtiosX.  concerned  the  good  of  human  kind  ; 
•  losopfurs         I"  or  Happiness  was  never  to  be  found, 
conctming      But  vanished  from  them  like  enchanted  ground. 
the  Sum-        Q^e  thought  Content  the  good  to  be  enjoyed  ; 
num.      '        T^^s  every  little  accident  destroyed.  30 

The  wiser  madmen  did  for  Virtue  toil, 

A  thorny,  or  at  best  a  barren  soil ; 

In  Pleasure  some  their  glutton  souls  would  steep, 

But  found  their  line  too  short,  the  well  too  deep, 

And  leak^  vessels  which  no  bliss  could  keep.  35 

Thus  anxious  thoughts  in  endless  circles  roll. 

Without  a  centre  where  to  fix  the  soul. 

In  this  wild  maze  their  vain  endeavours  end  : 

How  can  the  less  the  greater  comprehend  ? 

•  This  rhyme  of  travellers  and  stars\va&  been  noticed  in  the  note  on  "  Astraea  Redux,"  148.  The 
termination  er  was  probably  pronounced  more  broadly,  and  more  like  ar  than  now.  In  "  Absalom 
and  Achitophel,"  Part  II.  054.  stars  rhymes  with  disperse,  which  would  have  been  pronounced 
disperse.  In  "The  Medal,  21,  Luc(/er rhymes  with  are.  Sec  note  on  starve,  in  "Thrcnodia 
Augtistalis,"  501. 

t  Aristotle. 


it  JXxT£a>  £MCt.  ^ 


For  vbat  oooM  ^i^t»»K  Ooi>  wtrf^  qjmf^  (6tt»  ^(<v 
TTie  Debt  "hmits  h*  sc3UI^fe  vja  fetiriHiitY  ^<v«*»^|^  sV>*f«f*i  y 

God  is  t!iat  sprmg  Of  sc^^?^  $i>y»;aw  siuml  b<»t>, 

We  made  to  serve;.  a;s3L  n  Htsaft  ^^erckK-  bik«l ;  4> 

If  sc\  some  niks  of  vimsIud  mtt$t  W  ^x^(«k 

Di^ribttted  afike  to  ail  b^  H^ttven ; 

El»  God  veie  ^artnL  »d  to  Jennie  denkd 

The  meuis  His  tvetke  shooki  1^  ftll  iMO^rkH^ 

This  gcneni  woirshiD  s  to  n^Al^i^  mm  VI^ay  ;  5^ 

One  put  to  borrow  blessini^  one  to  p«Y ; 

And  when  finul  nature  slkies  into  ol9^ct^ 

The  sacrifice  for  crimes  is  i.>fnitencev 

Yet  since  the  effects  of  IVovidencei  wt'  fiml» 

Are  variously  dispensed  to  hun^n  kuui  ;  55 

That  vice  triumphs  and  virtue  suffers^  heitv 

(A  brand  that  so-ereign  justice  cannot  b«sftr  x) 

Our  Reason  prompts  us  to  a  future  st«te, 

The  last  appeal  from  Fortune  and  fn^m  K«t«>» 

Where  God  s  all-righteous  ^\n^ys  will  he  tlevlAr^t,  6a 

The  bad  meet  punishment,  the  gootl  wwanl 

Thus  man  by  his  own  strength  to  Heaven  wowKl  nuttv  |i/  *ytvs4A»^ 

And  would  not  be  obliged  to  Got!  for  more,  tWtj}4**H' 

Vain,  wretched  creature,  how  art  thou  n^ivletl 
To  think  thy  wit  these  god-like  notion*  hre<l  I  tijl 

These  truths  are  not  the  product  of  thy  mind, 
But  dropped  from  Heaven,  and  of  a  nobler  kind. 
Revealed  Religion  first  informed  thy  ulght, 
And  Reason  saw  not  till  Faith  sprung  the  light. 
Hence  all  thy  natural  worship  takes  the  source  1  70 


r 


Tis  Revelation  what  thou  thinkst  DlHcourMt^, 

Else  how  comest  thou  to  see  thetift  truths  mo  clenr, 

Which  so  obscure  to  heathenH  did  nj)j)tfar  ? 

Not  Plato  these,  nor  Aristotle  found, 

Nor  he  whose  wisdom  omclei  renowned,*  75       .Vw>^/>*/>.> 

Hast  thou  a  wit  so  deep  or  %o  Kublime, 

Or  canst  thou  lower  dive  or  higher  climb  T 

Canst  thou  by  reason  more  of  (iodhfa/1  UiU)W 

Than  Plutarch,  Seneca,  or  C'Aottro  ? 

Those  giant  wits,  in  happi<?r  age*  Ix/rn,^  U<> 

When  arms  and  arts  did  i/ravot*  an/l  Kome  adorti, 

Knew  no  such  system  ;  no  such  plU^  t/fM  mi** 

Of  natural  worship,  Iwilt  on  prayer  «id  prais*; 

Tlae  veH>  remtmm  it  tttzoilarly  u««d  by  P<4>«; 

"  The  h»r6  whK^m  piiUri^  (>«LMtgf  jrdb  ftaat^wn  " 

e  'weA/oMie  ocean  is  VLarv^] : 

**  From  that  bleat  b«4  Ui«J  \i*tr<j  rjuiM.- 
Whtmi  France  and  jPolatKl  yeA.  <locb  fttOir." 

AppOt0K  //4futg,  W<j/Jcb,  iii.  av/. 

\  "Macnamnuhnoes*  utti  fBetk>i4bttf  fmnie/'    Vik<;.  Mh.  vi.  (a^. 
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To  one  sole  GOD  : 

Nor  did  remorse  to  expiate  sin  prescribe,  85 

But  slew  their  fellow  creatures  tor  a  bribe  : 

The  guiltless  victim  groaned  for  their  offence, 

And  cruelty  and  blood  was  penitence. 

If  sheep  and  oxen  could  atone  for  men, 

Ah  !  at  how  cheap  a  rate  the  rich  might  sin  !  90 

And  great  oppressors  might  Heaven's  wrath  beguile 

By  onering  his  own  creatures  for  a  spoil ! 

Barest  thou,  poor  worm,  offend  Infinity  ? 
And  must  the  terms  of  peace  be  given  by  thee  ? 
Then  thou  art  Justice  in  the  last  appeal ;  95 

Thy  easy  God  mstructs  thee  to  rebel. 
And,  like  a  king  remote  and  weak,  must  take 
What  satisfaction  thou  art  pleased  to  make. 

But  if  there  be  a  power  too  just  and  strong 
To  wink  at  crimes  and  bear  unpunished  wrong,  100 

Look  humbly  upward,  see  his  will  disclose 
The  forfeit  first,  and  then  the  fine  impose : 
A  mulct  thy  poverty  could  never  pay, 
Had  not  Eternal  Wisdom  found  tne  way. 
And  with' celestial  wealth  supplied  thy  store  ;  105 

His  justice  makes  the  fine,  His  mercy  quits  the  score. 
See  God  descending  in  thy  human  frame  ; 
The  offended  suffering  in  the  offender's  name  : 
All  thy  misdeeds  to  Him  imputed  see. 
And  all  His  righteousness  devolved  on  thee.  1 10 

For  granting  we  have  sinned,  and  that  the  offence 
Of  man  is  made  against  Omnipotence, 
Some  price  that  bears  proportion  must  be  paid. 
And  infinite  with  infinite  be  weighed. 

See  then  the  Deist  lost  :  remorse  for  vice  115 

Not  paid,  or  paid  inadequate  in  price  ; 
What  further  means  can  Reason  now  direct. 
Or  what  relief  from  human  wit  expect  ? 
That  shows  us  sick  ;  and  sadly  are  we  sure 
Still  to  be  sick,  till  Heaven  reveal  the  cure  :  120 

If  then  Heaven's  will  must  needs  be  understood, 
Which  must,  if  we  want  cure  and  Heaven  be  good, 
Let  all  records  of  will  revealed  be  shown  ; 
With  Scripture  all  in  equal  balance  thrown. 
And  our  one  Sacred  Book  will  be  that  one.  125 

Proof  needs  not  here  ;  for  whether  we  compare 
That  impious,  idle,  superstitious  ware 
Of  rites,  lustrations,  offerings,  which  before, 
In  various  ages,  various  countries  bore, 
With  Christian  Faith  and  Virtues,  we  shall  find  130 

None  answering  the  great  ends  of  human  kind, 
But  this  one  rule  of  life  ;  that  shows  us  best 
How  God  may  be  appeased  and  mortals  blest 
Whether  from  length  of  time  its  worth  we  draw. 
The  world  is  scarce  more  ancient  than  the  law  :  135 
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Fiist,  in  die  sooS,  joid  JL^ber,  m  tke  pa;^ 

Or,  whedier  more  xbscncteciiT  w  kx«u 

Or  OQ  the  wrims.  or  dke  wna«&  Kx^ 

Whence  but  &Qin  Heaven  ccmM  men,.  imskilM  in  Mtis     1^ 

In  screndages  bonu  in  sevenl  raurts» 

Wea^e  soch  agreeii^  tntths  ?  or  how  or  why 

SlHMild  all  conspire  to  dieatt  ns  with  a  he  ? 

Unasked  their  pains,  nngntelul  thetr  advice^ 

Starring  their  gain  and  martyrdom  th«4r  |^ce«  145 

K  on  the  Book  itself  we  cast  our  view. 
Concurrent  heathens  prove  the  story  tnie : 
The  doctrine,  miracles  ;  which  must  convince. 
For  Heaven  in  them  appeals  to  hun^an  sense  ; 
And  though  they  prove  not,  they  confirm  the  cause,  150 

When  what  is  taught  agrees  with  Nature's  laws. 

Then  for  the  style,  majestic  and  divine, 
It  speaks  no  less  than  God  in  every  line  ; 
Commanding  words,  whose  force  is  still  the  same 
As  the  first  fiat  that  produced  our  frame.  155 

All  faiths  beside  or  did  by  arms  ascend, 
Or  sense  indulged  has  made  mankind  their  friend  j 
This  only  doctrine  does  our  lusts  oppose, 
Unfed  by  nature's  soil,  in  which  it  grows  ; 
Cross  to  our  interests,  curbing  sense  and  sin  ;  160 

Oppressed  without  and  undermined  within, 
It  Arives  through  pain  ;  its  own  tormenters  tires, 
And  with  a  stubborn  patience  still  aspires. 
To  what  can  Reason  such  effects  assign, 
Transcending  Nature,  but  to  laws  divine  ?  165 

Which  in  that  sacred  volume  are  contained  j 
Sufficient,  clear,  and  for  that  use  ordained. 

But  stay  :  the  Deist  here  will  urge  anew,  ohj^tthm  <// 

No  supernatural  worship  can  be  true  ;  fM^  P^itt. 

Because  a  general  law  is  that  alone  1 70 

Which  must  to  all  and  everywhere  be  known  : 
A  style  so  large  as  not  this  Hook  can  claim, 
Nor  aoght  that  bears  Revealed  Relij^on's  DAmi^, 
Tis  said  the  sound  of  a  Messiah's  birth 
Is  guoe  through  all  the  habitable  earth  ;  175 

But  still  that  text  must  be  confined  alone 
To  what  was  then  inhabited  and  known  ; 
And  what  proviaon  could  from  thence  accrue 
To  Indian  souls  and  worlds  discovered  new  'i 
In  otiier  jarts  it  helps,  that,  ages  past,  i  Jjig 

The  ScriptureE  there  were  known,  and  were  «nl>raccd, 
Till  Sin  spread  once  again  the  shades  of  niglil  : 
What's  tlmt  to  these  who  never  saw  the  light  ♦ 

Of  all  objections  thib  indeed  is  chief  '/  ^  ♦^A' 

To  startle  reason,  stagijer  frail  l>elief  :  i^S    ^"^^  ^'i 

We  grant,  'tis  true,  that  Heaven  from  human  t»etu»e 
Has  hid  the  secret  paths  of  Providence  ; 

t»  2 
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But  boundless  wisdom,  boundless  mercy  may 

Find  even  for  those  bewildered  souls  a  way  ; 

If  from  His  nature  foes  may  pity  claim,  190 

Much  more  may  strangers  who  ne'er  heard  His  name. 

And  though  no  name  be  for  salvation  known, 

But  that  of  His  Eternal  Son's*  alone  ; 

Who  knows  how  far  transcending  goodness  can 

Extend  the  merits  of  that  Son  to  man  ?  195 

Who  knows  what  reasons  may  His  mercy  lead, 

Or  ignorance  invincible  may  plead  ? 

Not  only  charity  bids  hope  the  best. 

But  more  the  great  Apostle  has  exprest : 

That  if  the  Gentiles,  whom  no  law  inspired,  200 

By  nature  did  what  was  by  law  required. 

They  who  the  written  rule  had  never  known 

Were  to  themselves  both  rule  and  law  alone. 

To  Nature's  plain  indictment  they  shall  plead 

And  by  their  conscience  be  condemned  or  freed.  205 

Most  righteous  doom  !  because  a  rule  revealed 

Is  none  to  those  from  whom  it  was  concealed. 

Then  those  who  followed  Reason's  dictates  right. 

Lived  up,  and  lifted  high  their  natural  light. 

With  Socrates  may  see  their  Maker's  face,  2IO 

While  thousand  rubric-martyrs  want  a  place. 

Nor  does  it  baulk  my  charity  to  find 
The  Egyptian  Bishop  t  of  another  mind  ; 
For,  though  his  Creed  eternal  truth  contains, 
'Tis  hard  for  man  to  doom  to  endless  pains  215 

All  who  believed  not  all  his  zeal  required, 
Unless  he  first  could  prove  he  was  inspired. 
Then  let  us  either  think  he  meant  to  say 
This  faith,  where  published,  was  the  only  way  ; 
Or  else  conclude  that,  Arius  to  confute,  220 

The  good  old  man,  too  eager  in  dispute, 

*  Scott  has  this  note  on  Son's:  "All  the  editions  read  sons,  which  seems  to  make  a  double 

fenitive,  unless  we  construe  the  line  to  mean  '  the  name  of  His  Eternal  Son's  salvation.'  I  own 
should  have  been  glad  to  have  found  an  authority  for  reading  son.*'  Both  the  early  editions  have 
sons,  which  stands  for  son's.  D^den  probably  meant  no  more  than  the  name  o/the  Eternal  Son. 
If  his  mode  of  expressing  himself  is  ungrammatical,  it  is  a  form  of  expression  now  not  unknown  in 
conversation,  and  Dryden  often  in  other  ways  contravenes  our  established  rules  of  grammar. 
Thus,  he  often  has  a  singular  verb  after  two  nominatives.  In  the  following  couplet  of  "  Astraea 
Redux"  (316),  most  editors,  and  Scott  among  them,  have  printed  sin  and  win^  but  Dryden's  text 
has  sins  and  wins : 

**  Of  those  your  edicts  some  reclaim  from  sins, 
But  most  your  life  and  blest  example  wins." 

Or  again  in  "  Threnodia  Augustalis,"  189,  where  Mr.  R.  Bell  has  substituted  were  for  Dr>'den's 
tuas : 

"  Death  and  despair  was  in  their  looks." 

On  the  other  hand  Dryden  gives  a  plural  verb  where  we  expect  a  singular  : 

"  When  neither  wrong  nor  right  are  in  their  power." 

TAe  Medai,  138. 
The  following  line  in  the  Elegy  on  Lord  Hastings  is  not  grammatical,  but  Dr^'den  wrote  wJiom, 
and  not  who : 

**  Than  whom  great  Alexander  may  seem  less." 

t  4  hanasius.  Bishop  of  Alexandria. 
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Flew  Bd^ ;  and,  as  his  Ckristiatt  fuxy  ros^ 
Damned  aU  for  iteretics  wisto  diurst  oppose. 

Thus  fer  mnr  cfemtv  this  path  hath  tried,  ^i^^ffioH 

(A  modi  imskilral,  but  wdl  meamng  gi;iide  ;)  ^^5    z,,/,^  ^' 

Yet  what  they  are;  even  these  crude  thoughts  were  bared  father  Si- 

By  readmg  that  whidi  better  thou  hast  read,  »r^*'*  ^?*^*' 

Thy  mat<5less  author^s  work,*  which  thou,  my  friend,  ^u^^id^ 

By  well  translating  better  dost  commend.  Tcsiam^Ht, 

Those  youthfid  hours,  which  of  thy  equals  most  330 

In  toys  have  squandered  or  in  vice  have  lost, 
Those  hours  hast  thou  to  nobler  use  employed, 
And  the  severe  delights  of  truth  enjoyed. 
Witness  this  weighty  book,  in  which  appears 
The  crabbed  toil  of  many  thoughtful  years,  335 

Spent  by  thy  author  in  the  sifting  care 
Of  Rabbins  old  sophisticated  ware 
From  gold  divine,  which  he  who  well  can  sort 
May  afterwards  make  Algebra  a  sport ; 
A  treasure  which,  if  country  curates  buy,  240 

They  Junius  and  Tremellius  may  defy,f 
Save  pains  in  various  readings  and  translations, 
And  without  Hebrew  make  most  learned  Quotations  ; 
A  work  so  full  with  various  learning  fraugnt, 
So  nicely  pondered,  yet  so  strongly  wrought  245 

As  Nature's  height  and  Art's  last  hand  required  \ 
As  much  as  man  could  compass,  uninspireid. 
Where  we  may  see  what  errors  have  been  made 
Both  in  the  copier's  and  translator's  trade  ; 
How  Jewish,  Popish  interests  have  prevailed,  250 

And  where  InfaUibility  has  failed. 

For  some,  who  have  his  secret  meaning  guessed. 
Have  found  our  author  not  too  much  a  priest ; 
For  fashion-sake  he  seems  to  have  recourse 
To  Pope  and  Councils  and  Tradition's  force  ;  «55 

But  he  that  old  traditions  couM  subdue 
Could  not  but  find  the  weakness  of  the  new '. 
If  Scriptare,  though  derived  from  heaveoJy  birtji. 
Has  bees  but  carelessly  preserved  on  earth  ; 
If  God^s  own  people,  miko  of  God  befwe  260 

K&ew  »iHct  we  know,  and  had  been  proaaiised  oiore 
In  fnBer  terms  of  Heaven's  assistii^  care, 
Ai*d  -wiko  did  neither  tixait  nor  fit\idy  &x»je 
To  Isxsep  this  Bocdc  uatadnted,  imperplext, 
Let  in  gross  errors  to  corrupt  the  text,  265 

Omitled  paragrapiis,  embroiled  the  sense, 
"W  ith  Tain  traditions  stopped  the  gaping  fence, 
"Wiida  every  conmioii  hand  pulled  up  w'\\h  east, 
What  safetj  ixQw.  such  brushwood-helps  as  these  ? 

The  "Critica]  History  o^  tije  Old   Testament."  by  P^re  Richard  SioMMi,  transUiU;d  by  M/- 
f  DiokiBBon,  whom  Drytien  addresses.     See  oute  in  J^retaoe.  p.  191- 
muus  and  TmBeliius  are  two  Calvioisttc  divines  wito  traaslated  tlie  Scniptuir«6. 
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Of  the  infal- 
libility of 
Tradition  in 
general. 


.♦ 


If  written  words  from  time  are  not  secured,  270 

How  can  we  think  have  oral  sounds  endured  ? 

Which  thus  transmitted,  if  one  mouth  has  failed, 

Immortal  lies  on  ages  are  entailed ; 

And  that  some  such  have  been,  is  proved  too  plain  ; 

If  we  consider  Interest,  Church,  and  Gain.  275 

Oh,  but,  says  one.  Tradition  set  aside, 
Where  can  we  hope  for  an  unerring  guide  ? 
For  since  the  original  Scripture  has  been  lost, 
All  copies  disagreeing,  maimed  the  most. 
Or  Christian  faith  can  have  no  certain  ground  280 

Or  truth  in  Church  tradition  must  be  found. 

Such  an  omniscient  Church  we  wish  indeed  ; 
*Twere  worth  both  Testaments,  and  cast  in  the  Creed 
But  if  this  mother  be  a  guide  so  sure 

As  can  all  doubts  resolve,  all  truth  secure,  285 

Then  her  infallibility  as  well 
Where  copies  are  corrupt  or  lame  can  tell ; 
Restore  lost  canon  with  as  little  pains, 
As  truly  explicate  what  still  remains  ; 

Which  yet  no  Council  dare  pretend  to  do,  290 

Unless,  like  Esdras,+  they  could  write  it  new  ; 
Strange  confidence,  still  to  interpret  true. 
Yet  not  be  sure  that  all  they  have  explained 
Is  in  the  blest  original  contained. 

More  safe  and  much  more  modest  'tis  to  say,  295 

God  would  not  leave  mankind  without  a  way  : 
And  that  the  Scriptures,  though  not  everywhere 
Free  from  corruption,  or  entire,  or  clear. 
Are  uncorrupt,  sufficient,  clear,  entire, 

In  all  things  which  our  needful  faith  require.  3cx> 

If  others  in  the  same  glass  better  see, 
'Tis  for  themselves  they  look,  but  not  for  me  ; 
For  MY  salvation  must  its  doom  receive. 
Not  from  what  others,  but  what  I,  believe. 

Must  all  tradition  then  be  set  aside  ?  305 

This  to  affirm  were  ignorance  or  pride. 
Are  there  not  many  points,  some  needful  sure 
To  saving  faith,  that  Scripture  leaves  obscure, 
Which  every  sect  will  wrest  a  several  way  ? 
For  what  one  sect  interprets,  all  sects  may.  310 

We  hold,  and  say  we  prove  from  Scripture  plain, 
That  Christ  is  God  ;  the  bold  Socinian 
From  the  same  Scripture  urges  he's  but  Man. 
Now  what  appeal  can  end  the  important  suit  ? 
Both  parts  talk  loudly,  but  the  rule  is  mute.  315 


tn 


Objection 
behalf  of 
Tradition 
urged  by  Fa 
ther  Simon. 


*  This  line  has  been  restored  to  what  Dryden  printed.  Derrick  omitted  and,  and  has  been 
followed  by  all  subsequent  editors  The  omission  of  and  suits  modern  pronunciation,  but  in 
Dryden's  time  the  a  of  testaments  was  pronounced  long ;  and  the  line  must  be  so  read  with 
strong  emphasis  on  the  second  syllable  of  Testaments.  The  metre  is  saved  by  eliding  the  e  of 
the  before  creed  in  pronunciation. 

t  '*  For  Esdras  had  very  great  skill,  so  that  he  omitted  nothing  of  the  law  and  commandments 
of  the  Lord,  but  taught  all  Israel  the  ordinances  and  judgments.       (i  Esdras  viii.  7.) 
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9mU  I  ^leak  plain,  and  in  a  niili<>n  free 
Asnme  an  bonesl  lavman's  lihert\? 
I  T^ifnlr,  according  to  my  little  skill. 
To  my  own  modicr  Church  submitting  sHU^ 
Tliat  mny  have  been  saved,  and  many  may,  %i^S 

Who  never  heard  this  question  brought  in  l^Liy. 
The  unlettered  Christian,  who  <)elie\'^s  in  gross, 
Plods  oo  to  Heaven  and  ne^er  is  at  a  toss ; 
For  the  strait  gate  would  be  made  stmitt?r  yet, 
Were  none  admitted  there  but  men  of  wit.  \i^ 

The  few  by  Nature  formed,  with  learning  fVrt\ig!if, 
Bom  to  instruct,  as  others  to  be  taught, 
Must  study  well  the  sacred  page ;  and  see 
Which  doctrine,  this  or  that,  does  best  agree 
With  the  whole  tenour  of  the  work  divitie,  "j^yi 

And  plainliest  points  to  Heaven's  revealed  design  j 
Which  exposition  flows  from  genuine  sen«»e, 
And  which  is  forced  by  wit  and  ^ty\\\^^**. 
Not  that  tradition's  parts  are  tt»ek^  f**^e. 
When  general,  old,  disintere*!*^/  nn^  $.Uftf  t  -^^^ 

That  ancient  Fathers  thus  frxpfftfty)  ^}^  \t^%^ 
Gives  truth  the  TtrvcTfm^  m.iLy:^y  *A  t^^y 
Confirms  its  iiorce  by  hiding  ^rv^rrf  i/^^ 
For  best  anTharitigfc^  utrz^  ry l«r»,  w*^  ^a  t>* ; 
And  sdH  ti>e  usarcr  iv  the  nyfm^  ->»'*  |jv,  ;;^v 

Thsiik.  fess  taditiviJt  w*ne  #  yi'^''/  iii"/*** 

CooiH  -mt  yt  'jsstaw  itw^i  iit*-^  «*'fr<^   «r*^  h^/i^*> 

Bat  sure:  «une  -fiawj  n  hnij(;  <it^./^f'  t»i*y  ^y*/ 

Ther  mxtm  v\r  vrvsM  \m'  v»</wH/l5fi^  ^^ 

Ejjtea  JLrnx&  sat  J^ma^n*.  <n**9'  yi*n*hr,* 

Such.  nifisR3i5«:  jc  h**!t*  rt  -m  *n ,'•**/*  ^^m 

But  .111111  TT    Ji-   «nfr3    ptwom     ifft^    ^yiM.^^^i 

.\11tfa0nTr  -tsasr  ^t'ist    h'jv  -*".»!^  '>n^..-*iii>^  - 
And  dns;,  a  vrr^rr"  it   -ji    » nf   i>*>     < 
RviiU  tawn  :.    a   *^  ikev^^    iun^rf* 

Is  niecL  aar  .r*.*r'  ««r  -tj    **?*    ^i*^,*** 

Bal  TTSl     2,^tr     -^^'/Vf     <M»rjifct«'     ♦•**       ♦ry^'-i  y.^     ^ 

ThesaBei3r*«ar    v    i«»"  i^    ♦^'^     ♦^^    ,«•>    -^f^    ^-^ 

The  haistttrr=i     .  a«*      it*-  ?.»<^    «<'^     •«*•..-**'    **4»- 
A  nunt   -v  •??>*— 'j***^     •'    JK*.^^  •  '***     i^^—a* 
Who  hrr*.«w^-      *-    *«*«-»r>»-    %>.— '         *^-     V     .'^' 
The- nwHr"-  •     -.•••♦*;«•»-•    >^^^^       '  ->-.-..> 
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The  welcome  news  is  in  the  letter  found  ; 
The  carrier's  not  commissioned  to  expound. 
It  speaks  its  self,  and  what  it  does  contain 
In  all  things  needful  to  be  known  is  plain. 

In  times  o'ergrown  with  rust  and  ignorance  370 

A  gainful  trade  their  clergy  did  advance  ; 
When  want  of  learning  kept  the  laymen  low 
And  none  but  priests  were  authorised  to  know  ; 
When  what  small  knowledge  was  in  them  did  dwell 
And  he  a  God  who  could  but  read  or  spell ;  375 

Then  Mother  Church  did  mightily  prevail ; 
She  parcelled  out  the  Bible  by  retail, 
But  still  expounded  what  she  sold  or  gave, 
To  keep  it  in  her  power  to  damn  and  save. 
Scripture  was  scarce,  and  as  the  market  went,  380 

Poor  laymen  took  salvation  on  content, 
As  needy  men  take  money,  good  or  bad  ; 
God's  word  they  had  not,  but  the  priest's  they  had. 
Yet,  whate'er  false  conveyances  they  made, 
The  lawyer  still  was  certain  to  be  paid.  385 

In  those  dark  times  they  learned  their  knack  so  well, 
That  by  long  use  they  grew  infallible. 
At  last,  a  knowing  age  began  to  inquire 
If  they  the  Book  or  that  did  them  inspire  ;* 
And  making  narrower  search  they  found,  though  late,       390 
That  what  they  thought  the  priest's  was  their  estate. 
Taught  by  the  will  produced,  the  written  word, 
How  long  they  had  been  cheated  on  record. 
Then  every  man,  who  saw  the  title  fair, 
Claimed  a  child's  part  and  put  in  for  a  share,  395 

Consulted  soberly  his  private  good, 
And  saved  himself  as  cheap  as  e'er  he  could. 

'Tis  true,  my  friend  (and  far  be  flattery  hence), 
This  good  had  full  as  bad  a  consequence  ; 
The  Book  thus  put  in  every  vulgar  hand,  400 

Which  each  presumed  he  best  could  understand, 
The  common  rule  was  made  the  common  prey, 
And  at  the  mercy  of  the  rabble  lay. 
The  tender  page  with  horny  fists  was  galled. 
And  he  was  gifted  most  that  loudest  bawled  ;  405 

The  spirit  gave  the  doctoral  degree. 
And  every  member  of  a  Company 
Was  of  his  trade  and  of  the  Bible  free. 
Plain  truths  enough  for  needful  use  they  found, 
But  men  would  still  be  itching  to  expound ;  410 

Each  was  ambitious  of  the  obscurest  place, 
No  measure  ta'en  from  Knowledge,  all  from  GRACE. 
Study  and  pains  were  now  no  more  their  care, 
Texts  were  explained  by  fasting  and  by  prayer  : 

*  Compare  line  166  of  "The  Medal :" 

"  The  text  inspires  not  them,  but  they  the  text  inspire." 
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This  was  the  fruit  the  private  spirit  brought,  415 

Occasioned  by  great  zeal  and  little  thought. 

While  crowds  unlearned,  w^ith  rude  devotion  wann, 

About  the  sacred  viands  buzz  and  swarm ; 

The  fly-blown  text  creates  a  crawling  brood 

And  turns  to  maggots  what  was  meant  for  food.*  420 

A  thousand  daily  sects  rise  up  and  die, 

A  thousand  more  the  perished  race  supply  : 

So  all  we  make  of  Heaven's  discovered  will 

Is  not  to  have  it  or  to  use  it  ill. 

The  danger's  much  the  same,  on  several  shelves  425 

If  others  wreck  us  or  we  wreck  ourselves. 

What  then  remains  but,  waving  each  extreme, 
The  tides  of  ignorance  and  pride  to  stem  ? 
Neither  so  rich  a  treasure  to  forgo 

Nor  proudly  seek  beyond  our  power  to  know  ?  430 

Faith  is  not  built  on  disquisitions  vain  ; 
The  things  we  must  believe  are  few  and  plain  : 
But  since  men  will  believe  more  than  they  need 
And  every  man  will  make  himself  a  creed. 
In  doubtful  questions  'tis  the  safest  way  435 

To  learn  what  unsuspected  ancients  say  ; 
For  'tis  not  likely  we  should  higher  soar 
In  search  of  Heaven  than  all  the  Church  before  ; 
Nor  can  we  be  deceived,  unless  we  see 
The  Scripture  and  the  Fathers  disagree.  440 

If  after  all  they  stand  suspected  still, 
(For  no  man's  faith  depends  upon  his  will,) 
'Tis  some  relief,  that  points  not  clearly  known 
Without  much  hazard  may  be  let  alone  ; 
And  after  hearing  what  our  Church  can  say,  445 

If  still  our  reason  runs  another  way, 
That  private  reason  'tis  more  just  to  curb 
Than  by  disputes  the  public  peace  disturb. 
For  points  obscure  are  of  small  use  to  learn  : 
But  common  quiet  is  mankind's  concern.  450 

Thus  have  I  made  my  own  opinions  clear, 
Yet  neither  praise  expect  nor  censure  fear  ; 
And  this  unpolished  rugged  verse  I  chose 
As  fittest  for  discourse  and  nearest  prose  ; 
For  while  from  sacred  truth  I  do  not  swerve,  455 

Tom  Sternhold'st  or  Tom  Shadwell's  rhymes  will  serve. 

'  A  passage  of  "  Hudibras"  was  probably  in  Dryden's  mind : 

"  So,  ere  the  storm  of  war  broke  out, 
Religion  spawned  a  various  rout 
Of  petulant  capricious  sects, 
The  maggots  of  corrupted  texts." 

Part  3,  canto  2,  line  7. 

The   versifier  of  the  Psalms  with  Hopkins.     See   Dryden's  contemptuous  allusion   to  this 
trical  version  of  the  Psalms  in  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  part  2,  line  403. 


THRENODIA  AUGUSTALIS. 

A   FUNERAL-PINDARIC  POEM. 
TO  THE  HAPPY  MEMORY  OF  KING  CHARLES  H. 

BY  JOHN  DRYDEN, 

SERVANT  TO   HIS   LATE  MAJESTY   AND  TO  THE   PRESENT   KING. 


"  Fortunati  ambo,  si  quid  mea  carmina  possunt, 
Nulla  dies  unquam  memori  vos  eximet  aevo  ! " 

ViRG.  /^n.  ix.  44^ 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

Charles  JI.  died  on  February  6,  1 685.  This  poem  was  published  about  a  month 
after :  the  date^  Alarch  9,  is  in  manuscript  on  the  title-page  in  the  copy  of  the  first 
edition  in  the  British  Museum^  and  that  was  probably  the  day  of  publication.  Dty den's 
name  and  description  of  himself  on  the  title-page  have  been  printed  here  with  the  title 
of  this  poem^  as  his  Virgilian  motto  is  connected  with  the  words,  *  *  Servant  to  his 
late  Majesty  and  to  the  present  King^  He  had  not  announced  his  official  position 
on  the  title-page  of  **  Religio  Laici,^  nor  did  he  afterwards  on  that  of  ^^  Britannia 
Rediviva,^  the  poem  written  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  a  son  to  James  II.  ;  in  both  those 
title-pages  it  is  simply,  **  Written  by  Mr.  Dryden.^*  **^  Absalom  and  Achitophef'' 
and  the  Satires  which  succeeded  it  were  published  anonymously.  The  title-pages  of 
**  Annus  Mirabilis  "  atid  other  preceding  poems,  published  before  he  was  Poet  Laureat 
and  Historiographer  Royal,  had  borne  the  author's  name  as  **yohn  Dry  den. 
Esquire^"* 

A  second  edition  of  this  poem  appeared  in  the  course  of  1685.  There  were  some 
changes  of  the  text  in  the  second  edition,  which  are  mostly  improvements,  and  which, 
it  may  be  presumed,  were  all  authorised.  The  poem  was  next  reprinted,  after  an  in- 
terval of  sixteen  years,  in  the  folio  volume  of  Dryder^s  Poems,  published  in  the  year 
after  his  death,  1 70 1,  by  Jacob  Tonson.  It  is  remarkable  that  passages,  changed 
in  the  second  edition  from  the  first,  reappear  in  this  third  edition  as  they  stood  in  the 
first :  and  there  is  a  new  alteration  in  this  third  edition  which  deserves  special  mention. 
The  tivo  lines  in  the  description  of  Charleses  last  moments,  187,  8,  which  stand  in  the 
two  editions  of  1685. 

'  And  he  who  most  performed  and  promised  less,^ 
Even  Short  himself  forsook  tfte  unequal  strife,'' 

were  changed  in  Tonson  s  folio  volume  of  l"] 01  into 

**  And  they  ivho  most  ferfor^ned  and  promised  less, 
Even  Short  and  Hobbes  forsook  the  unequal  strife.' 

Hobbes  was  a  surgeon  of  eminence  at  the  time  of  Dryden's  death,  and  had  attended 
Dryden  in  his  last  illness  ;  but  there  is  no  other  known  mention  of  him  among  the 
medical  men  who  attended  the  bedside  of  Charles  11.  This  is  a  very  suspicious  change 
of  the  text  in  Tonson' s  volume  of  \*joi.  The  text  of  1 701  was  copied  in  the  edition 
of  the  '* Miscellany  Poems''  of  IT  16  and  in  Broughtons  edition  of  1743.  The  text  of 
the  second  edition  of  1685  is  follmved  here.  Tonson' s  folio  volume  is  printed  generally 
inaccurately. 
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Thus  long  my  grief  has  kept  me  dumb  : 
Sure  there's  a  lethargy  in  mighty  woe, 
Tears  stand  con£;ealed  and  cannot  flow, 
And  the  sad  soul  retires  into  her  inmost  room. 
Tears  for  a  stroke  foreseen  afford  relief;  5 

But,  unprovided  for  a  sudden  blow, 
Like  Niobe  we  marble  grow. 
And  petrify  with  grief. 
Our  British  heaven  was  all  serene, 

No  threatening  cloud  was  nigh,  lo 

Not  the  least  wrinkle  to  deform  the  sky  ; 
We  lived  as  unconcerned  and  happily 
As  the  first  age  in  Nature's  golden  scene  ; 

Supine  amidst  our  flowing  store. 
We  slept  securely  and  we  dreamt  of  more,  15 

When  suddenly  the  thunder-clap  was  heard, 
It  took  us  unprepared  and  out  of  guard,* 
Already  lost  before  we  feared. 
The  amazing  news  of  Charles  at  once  were  spread, 

At  once  the  general  voice  declared  20 

Our  gracious  Prince  was  dead.f 
No  sickness  known  before,  no  slow  disease. 
To  soften  grief  by  just  degrees  ; 
But,  like  an  hurricane  on  Indian  seas. 

The  tempest  rose,  25 

An  unexpected  burst  of  woes, 
With  scarce  a  breathing  space  betwixt, 
This  nowij:  becalmed,  and  perishing  the  next. 
As  if  great  Atlas  from  his  height 
Should  sink  beneath  his  heavenly  weight,  30 

•  "  Out  of  guard,"  a  French  phrase,  Aors  de  garde. 

t  Charles  II.  was  taken  suddenly  ill  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  February  2,  168^,  and  on  that 

renoon  immediate  death  was  believed  inevitable.     But  he  ralliecl,  and  on  tHe  mommg  of  the  5th 

s^  physicians  pronounced  him  out  of  danger.     There  was  a  relapse  the  same  evening  :  and  on 

riday.  February  6,  he  died.    Lord  Macaulay's  elaborate  account  of  Charles's  last  moments  should 

;  read  with  this  poem. 

X  NoWt  a  substantive,  for  moment,     *'  This  moment  becalmed,  and  perishing  the  next" 

"  Your  good  or  ill,  your  infamy  or  fame, 
And  aJl  the  colour  of  your  life  depends 
On  this  important  now," 

Spanish  Friar,  act  4,  sc.  2. 

"  She  vanished,  we  can  scarcely  say  she  died, 
For  but  a  now  did  heaven  and  earth  divide."* 

EUanora,  305. 
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And  with  a  mighty  flaw  the  flaming  wall* 

(As  once  it  shall) 
Should  gape  immense,  and  rushing  down  o'erwhelm  this  nether  ball ; 
So  swift  and  so  surprising  was  our  fear ; 
Our  Atlas  fell  indeed,  but  Hercules  was  near.t  35 


His  pious  brother,  sure  the  best 

Who  ever  bore  that  name, 
Was  newly  risen  from  his  rest, 
And  with  a  fervent  flame 
His  usual  morning  vows  had  just  addrest  40 

For  his  dear  Sovereign's  health  ; 
And  hoped  to  have  them  heard, 
In  long  increase  of  years. 
In  honour,  fame,  and  wealth  : 

Guiltless  of  greatness,  thus  he  always  prayed,  45 

Nor  knew  nor  wished  those  vows  he  made 
On  his  own  head  should  be  repaid. 
Soon  as  the  ill-omened  rumour  reached  his  ear, 
(111  news  is  winged  with  fate  and  flies  apace,) 
Who  can  describe  the  amazement  in  his  face  !  50 

Horror  in  all  his  pomp  was  there. 
Mute  and  magnificent,  without  a  tear ; 
And  then  the  hero  first  was  seen  to  fear. 
Half  unarrayed  he  ran  to  his  relief. 

So  hasty  and  so  artless  was  his  grief :  55 

Approaching  greatness  met  him  with  her  charms 
Of  power  and  future  state, 
But  looked  so  ghastly  in  a  brother's  fate. 
He  shook  her  from  his  arms. 
Arrived  within  the  mournful  room,  he  saw  60 

A  wild  distraction,  void  of  awe, 
And  arbitrary  grief  unbounded  by  a  law. 
God's  image,  God's  anointed,  lay 

Without  motion,  pulse,  or  breath, 
A  senseless  lump  of  sacred  clay,  65 

An  image  now  of  death. 
Amidst  his  sad  attendants'  groans  and  cries  ; 
The  lines  of  that  adored  forgiving  face 
Distorted  from  their  native  grace  ; 
An  iron  slumber  J  sat  on  his  majestic  eyes.  70 

The  pious  duke Forbear,  audacious  Muse  ! 

No  terms  thy  feeble  art  can  use 

*  "  Flammantia  moenia  mundi. " 

Lucretius,  i.  74. 

t  There  was  a  fable  that  Hercules  had  relieved  Atlas  and  borne  the  heavens  on  his  shoulders. 

**  Hercule  supposito,  sidera  fulsit  Atlas." 

Ovid.  E^ist.  ix.  14. 
X  "  Ferreus  somnus." — ^ViRG.  ySn.  x.  745. 
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Are  able  to  adorn  so  vast  a  woe  : 

The  grief  of  all  the  rest  like  subject-grief  did  shov(r, 

His  like  a  sovereign  did  transcend  ;  75 

No  wife,  no  brother  such  a  grief  could  know, 
Nor  any  name  but  friend. 


O  wondrous  changes  of  a  fatal  scene, 
Still  varying  to  the  last ! 

Heaven,  though  its  hard  decree  was  past,  80 

Seemed  pointing  to  a  gracious  turn  agam^ 
And  Death's  uplifted  arm  arrested  in  its  haste. 
Heaven  half  repented  of  the  doom. 
And  almost  grieved  it  had  foreseen 
What  by  foresight  it  willed  eternally  to  come.  85 

Mercy  above  did  hourly  plead 

For  her  resemblance  here  below, 
And  mild  forgiveness  intercede 
To  stop  the  coming  blow. 
New  miracles  approached  the  etherial  throne,  90 

Such  as  his  wondrous  life  had  oft  and  lately  known, 
And  urged  that  still  they  might  be  shown. 
On  earth  his  pious  brother  prayed  and  vowed. 

Renouncing  greatness  at  so  dear  a  rate, 
Himself  defending  what  he  could  95 

From  all  the  glories  of  his  future  fate. 
With  him  the  innumerable  crowd 
Of  armed  prayers 
Knocked  at  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  knocked  aloud  ; 

The  first  well-meaning  rude  petitioners.*  100 

All  for  his  life  assailed  the  throne. 

All  would  have  bribed  the  skies  by  offering  up  their  own. 
So  great  a  throng  not  Heaven  itself  could  bar  ; 
'Twas  almost  borne  by  force,  as  in  the  giants'  war. 
The  prayers  at  least  for  his  reprieve  were  heard  ;  105 

His  death,  like  Hezekiah's,  was  deferred  : 
Against  the  sun  the  shadow  went ; 
Five  days,  those  five  degrees,  were  lent, 
To  form  our  patience  and  prepare  the  eventt 
The  second  causes  took  the  swift  command,  I  lO 

The  medicinal  head,  J  the  ready  hand, 

*  A  political  allnaon,  forced  and  ill-tiined.  The  "  petitioners"  in  the  end  of  the  year  1679  for 
be  sitting  of  pariiament  had  evoked  a  royal  jwoclamation  a£;ain5t  tunmltuoiu  petitioning,  and  a 
cries  of  counter-addresses  from  the  Tories,  tHio,  expresstnga&iorrence  of  the  proceedings  of  their 
ifipoiiettts,  -wrere  in  contradistinction  called  "  abhorrers."  The  line  must  mean  that  these  war  the 
wt  **  rude  petitiona^  "  who  were  well  meaning. 

t  Not  a  happy  Scriptural  illu5trati<m,  as  Hezekiah's  Ufe  was  lengthened  for  fifteen  years,  and 
he  dbadow  went  backward  ten  degrees,  as  a  sign  that  the  Lord's  promise  would  be  fulfilled. 
2  Kim's  xz.) 

X  Medjcinal  printed  in  the  early  and  all  subsequent  editions ;  so  also  in  line  X70.  The  metre 
squires  in  both  places  the  elision  of  both  /'s  in  pronunciation.     Medicwc  in  line 


eqmres  m  both  places  the  elision  of  both  /'s  in  pronunciation.     Medicine  in  line  x6o  mt&st  be  pro- 
KNinoed  med'dme.    See  note  on  line  150  of  "  The  MedaL" 
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All  eager  to  perform  their  part ; 

All  but  eternal  doom  was  conquered  by  their  art  : 

Once  more  the  fleeting  soul  came  back 

To  inspire  the  mortal  frame,  115 

And  in  the  body  took  a  doubtful  stand, 

Doubtful  and  hovering,  like  expiring  flame 
That  mounts  and  falb  by  turns  and  trembles  o'er  the  brand. 


The  joyful  short-lived  news  soon  spread  around, 

Took  the  same  train,  the  same  impetuous  bound  :  120 

The  drooping  town  in  smiles  again  was  drest. 

Gladness  in  every  face  exprest, 

Their  eyes  before  their  tongues  confest. 
Men  met  each  other  with  erected  look. 
The  steps  were  higher  that  they  took ;  125 

Friends  to  congratulate  their  friends  made  haste,* 
And  long  inveterate  foes  saluted  as  they  past. 
Above  the  rest  heroic  James  appeared. 
Exalted  more,  because  he  more  had  feared  : 
His  manly  heart,  whose  noble  pride  130 

Was  still  above 
Dissembled  hate  or  varnished  love. 
Its  more  than  common  transport  could  not  hide, 
But  like  an  eagre  t  rode  in  triumph  o'er  the  tide. 

Thus,  in  alternate  course  135 

The  tyrant  passions  hope  and  fear 
Did  in  extremes  appear, 

And  flashed  upon  the  soul  with  equal  force. 
Thus,  at  half  ebb  a  rolling  sea 

Returns,  and  wins  upon  the  shore  ;  140 

The  watery  herd,  affrighted  at  the  roar, 
Rest  on  their  fins  a  while  and  stay, 
Then  backward  take  their  wondering  way  ; 
The  prophet  wonders  more  than  they, 

At  prodigies  but  rarely  seen  before,  145 

And  cries  a  King  must  fall,  or  kingdoms  change  their  sway. 

*  In  the  first  edition  this  line  stood : 

"  Each  to  congratulate  his  friend  made  haste." 

The  line  in  the  text  is  from  the  second  edition  of  1685  :  in  Tonson's  folio,  1701,  the  line  of  the  first 
edition  is  restored. 

t  "  An  eaG;re  is  a  tide  swelling  above  another  tide,  which  I  have  myself  observed  in  the  river 
Trent" — ^This  is  a  note  by  Dryden.  It  would  seem  rather  to  be  a  conflict  between  a  tide  coming 
in  from  the  sea  and  a  strong  river  current  Scott  mentions  that  the  old  chronicler,  William  of 
Malmesbury,  speaks  of  the  higre  of  the  river  Severn.  The  poet  Drayton  mentions  it  also,  de- 
scribing the  Severn : 

*'  With  whose  tumultuous  waves, 
Shut  up  in  narrower  bounds,  the  hygre  wildly  raves." 

Poly-Olbion,  song  7. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  "  Vulgar  Errours,"  speaks  of  "  egres  and  flows  in  estuaries  and  rivers, 
observable  in  the  Trent  and  Humbcr." 
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Such  were  our  counter-tides  at  land,  and  so 

Presaging  of  the  fatal  blow, 

In  their  prodigious  ebb  and  flow. 
The  royal  soul  that,  like  the  labouring  moon,*  150 

By  charms  of  art  was  hurried  down, 
Forced  with  regret  to  leave  her  native  sphere, 
Came  but  a  while  on  liking  here  : 
Soon  weary  of  the  painful  strife. 

And  made  but  faint  essays  of  life  :  155 

And  evening  light 
Soon  shut  in  night ; 
A  strong  distemper  and  a  weak  relief. 
Short  intervals  of  joy  and  long  returns  of  grief. 


The  sons  of  art  all  medicines  tried,  1 60 

And  every  noble  remedy  applied, 

With  emulation  each  essayed + 

His  utmost  skill,  nay  more,  they  prayed  : 

Never  was  losing  game  witli  better  conduct  played. 

Death  never  won  a  stake  with  greater  toil,  165 

Nor  e*er  was  fate  so  near  a  foil  : 

But,  like  a  fortress  on  a  rock. 

The  impregnable  disease  their  vain  attempts  did  mock  ; 

They  mined  it  near,  they  battered  from  afar 

With  all  the  cannon  of  the  medicinal  war ;  170 

No  gentle  means  could  be  essayed, 

'Twas  beyond  parley  when  the  siege  was  laid. 

The  extremest  ways  they  first  ordain. 

Prescribing  such  intolerable  pain 

As  none  but  Ca?sar  could  sustain ;  1 75  ' 

Undaunted  Caesar  underwent 

The  malice  of  their  art,  nor  bent 

Beneath  whate'er  their  pious  rigour  could  invent. 

In  five  such  days  he  suffered  more 

Than  any  suffered  in  his  reign  before  ;  180 

More,  infinitely  more  than  he 

Against  the  worst  of  rebels  could  decree, 

A  traitor,  or  twice  pardoned  enemy. 

Now  art  was  tired  without  success, 

No  racks  could  make  the  stubborn  malady  confess.  185 

•  The  phrase,  "labouring  moon,"  is  taken  from  Juvenal : 

**  Una  laboranti  potent  subcurrere  lunae." 

Sat.  vi.  443. 

he  moon  was  thought  to  labour  against  the  enchantments  by  which  magicians  brought  her  from 
le  dcies  for  the  pur|>oses  of  their  craft. 

t  Here  and  vjokn  in  line  171  spelt  essayed  by  Dryden.  But  he  used  the  old  spelling  assay  in 
le  Stanzas  on  Oliver  Cromwell,  12,  and  it  is  there  preserved  in  this  edition  ;  and  he  printed  assay 
I  aome  of  his  last  works,  as  in  the  Translation  of  the  iCneid.  The  verb  is  also  printed  assay 
I  the  eafly  editions  of  *'  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,"  part  3,  line  796.  The  substantive  is  always 
Kit  enay  by  Dryden. 
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The  vain  insurancers  of  life, 
And  he  who  most  performed  and  promised  less, 

Even  Short  himself  forsook  the  unequal  strife* 
Death  and  despair  was  in  their  looks, 

No  longer  they  consult  their  memories  or  books  ;  190 

Like  helpless  friends,  who  view  from  shore 
The  labouring  ship  and  hear  the  tempest  roar ; 

So  stood  they  with  their  arms  across. 
Not  to  assist,  but  to  deplore 

The  inevitable  loss.  195 

6 

Death  was  denounced  ;  that  frightful  sound 
^  Which  even  the  best  can  hardly  bear ; 

He  took  the  summons  void  of  fear, 
And  unconcernedly  cast  his  eyes  around. 

As  if  to  find  and  dare  the  grisly  challenger.  200 

What  death  could  do  he  lately  tried, 
When  in  four  days  he  more  than  died. 
The  same  assurance  all  his  words  did  grace  ; 
The  same  majestic  mildness  held  its  place. 
Nor  lost  the  monarch  in  his  dying  face.  205 

Intrepid,  pious,  merciful,  and  brave, 
He  looked  as  when  he  conquered  and  forgave. 

7 

As  if  some  angel  had  been  sent 

To  lengthen  out  his  government. 

And  to  foretell  as  many  years  again  210 

As  he  had  numbered  in  his  happy  reign, 

So  cheerfully  he  took  the  doom 

Of  his  departing  breath  ; 

Nor  shrunk,  nor  stepped  aside  for  death  : 

But  with  unaltered  pace  kept  on,  215 

Providing  for  events  to  come. 

When  he  resigned  the  throne. 

*  Dr.  Short,  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the  time,  was  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  strong 
Tory  ;  he  died  very  shortly  after  Charles's  death  ;  he  had  succeeded  Dr.  Lower,  as  physician  to  the 
Court,  Ur.  Lower  having  attached  himself  to  the  Whijgs.  But  all  the  eminent  doctors  of  the  time, 
whether  Whig  or  Tory,  were  summoned  for  consultation  in  Charles's  last  illness ;  and  Lower  was 
one  of  them.  Sixteen  doctors  in  all  held  consultations  and  signed  prescriptions  (£llis's  Orig,  Let- 
ters, Second  Series,  iv.  74).  The  name  of  Hobbes,  a  surgeon,  is  not  amone  the  sixteen  ;  nor  is  there 
any  mention  of  his  attendance  in  any  contemporary  account  of  Charles's  death.  Yet  a  change  was 
made  in  this  passage  in  Tonson's  folio  volume  of  1701,  introducing  Hobbes's  name. 

"  And  thev  who  most  performed  and  promised  less, 
Even  Short  and  Hobbes  forsook  the  unequal  strife." 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  he  appeared  in  the  text  of  the  folio  volume,  and  was  pointed  out  as  an 
erratum.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  alteration  except  by  supposing  that  Dryden's  family  or 
Tonson  wished  to  pay  Hobbes  a  compliment.  Dryden  had  died  tne  year  before,  and  Hobbes  had 
attended  him.  A  translation  of  a  Latin  medical  poem  of  Fracastorius  by  Nahum  Tate,  published 
in  1692,  in  the  Third  Part  of  the  "Miscellany  Poems,"  was  dedicated  by  Tate  to  John  Hobbes, 
"surgeon  to  his  Majesty,"  (William  IIL)  Hobbes's  name  having  been  thus  introduced  in  an 
edition  published  in  the  year  after  Dryden's  death  by  his  recognised  publisher  Tonson,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  suppose  that  Hobbes  had  not  been  in  attendance  in  Charles's  last  illness.  But  it  is 
possible  that  the  alteration  had  not  been  authorised  by  Dryden. 
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Still  he  maintained  his  kingly  state ; 
And  grew  familiar  with  his  fate. 

Kind,  good,  and  gracious  to  the  last,  220 

On  all  he  loved  before  his  dying  beams  he  cast : 
Oh  truly  good  and  truly  great ! 
For  glorious  as  he  rose,  benignly  so  he  set 
All  that  on  earth  he  held  most  dear 

He  recommended  to  his  care,  225 

To  whom  both  Heaven 
The  right  had  given, 
And  his  own  love  bequeathed  supreme  command  :* 
He  took  and  pressed  that  ever  loyal  hand, 
Which  could  in  peace  secure  his  reign,  230 

Which  could  in  wars  his  power  maintain. 
That  hand  on  which  no  plighted  vows  were  ever  vain. 
Well  for  so  great  a  trust  he  chose 

A  Prince  who  never  disobeyed, 

Not  when  the  most  severe  commands  were  laid,  235 

Nor  want  nor  exile  with  his  duty  weighed  : 
A  Prince  on  whom,  if  Heaven  its  eyes  could  close. 
The  welfare  of  the  world  it  safely  might  repose. 
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That  King  who  lived  to  God's  own  heart 

Yet  less  serenely  died  than  he  ;  249 

Charles  left  behind  no  harsh  decree 
For  schoolmen  with  laborious  art 

To  salve  t  from  cruelty : 
Those  for  whom  love  could  no  excuses  frame 
He  graciously  forgot  to  name.  245 

Thus  far  my  Muse,  though  rudely,  has  designed 
Some  faint  resemblance  of  his  godlike  mind  : 
But  neither  pen  nor  pencil  can  express 
The  parting  brothers'  tenderness  ; 

Though  that's  a  term  too  mean  and  low  ;  250 

The  blest  above  a  kinder  word  may  know ; 

But  what  they  did  and  what  they  said. 
The  monarch  who  triumphant  went. 

The  militant  who  stayed. 
Like  painters,  when  their  heightening  arts  are  spent,         255 

I  cast  into  a  shade. 

•  The  Elarl  of  Chesterfield,  who  was  i  witness  of  Charles's  death,  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Arran  In  Tre- 
id :  "  He  expressed  extraordinary  great  kindness  to  the  Duke  his  brother,  and  asked  him  often 
siveness  for  any  hardships  he  had  ever  put  upon  him,  assuring  him  of  the  tenderness  of  his  love, 
J  that  he  willinglv  left  him  all  he  had ;  desiring  him,  for  his  sake,  to  be  kind  to  his  i>oor  children 
len  he  was  gone.'  Lord  Chesterfield  also  wrote,  "  When  the  Queen  sent  to  ask  his  pardon  for 
j^tiungthat  she  had  ever  done  amiss,  he  answered  that  she  never  had  offended  him,  and  therefore 
sded  no  pardon,  but  that  he  had  need  of  hers,  and  did  hope  that  she  would  not  refuse  it  him. " 
»tters  of  Philip,  second  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  p.  278.) 

\  I  Kings  it.  1-9.  David's  dying  charge  to  Solomon  for  vengeance  on  Joab  and  Shimei.  Scott 
\  substituted  save  for  salve  in  this  passage.  Salve  is  printed  in  the  first  two  editions,  and  is  an 
xropriate  word. 

p  a 
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That  all-forgiving  King, 

The  type  of  Him  above, 
That  inexhausted  spring 

Of  clemency  and  love,  260 

Himself  to  his  next  self  accused. 
And  asked  that  pardon  which  he  ne'er  refused  ; 
For  faults  not  his,  for  guilt  and  crimes 
Of  godless  men  and  of  rebellious  times ; 
For  an  hard  exile,  kindly  meant,  265 

When  his  ungrateful  country  sent 
Their  best  Camillus  into  banishment. 

And  forced  their  Sovereign's  act,  they  could  not  his  consent 
Oh  how  much  rather  had  that  injured  chief 

Repeated  all  his  sufferings  past  270 

Than  hear  a  pardon  begged  at  last. 
Which,  given,  could  give  the  dying  no  relief  I 
He  bent,  he  sunk  beneath  his  grief  : 
His  dauntless  heart  would  fain  have  held 
From  weeping,  but  his  eyes  rebelled.  275 

Perhaps  the  god-like  hero  in  his  breast 

Disdained  or  was  ashamed  to  show 

So  weak,  so  womanish  a  woe. 
Which  yet  the  brother  and  the  friend  so  plenteously  confest. 
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Amidst  that  silent  shower,  the  royal  mind  280 

An  easy  passage  found. 
And  left  its  sacred  earth  behind  ; 

Nor  murmuring  groan  expressed,  nor  labouring  sound, 
Nor  any  least  tumultuous  breath  ; 

Calm  was  his  life  and  quiet  was  his  death.  28$ 

Soft  as  those  gentle  whispers  were 
In  which  the  Almighty  did  appear  ; 
By  the  still  voice*  the  prophet  knew  him  there. 
That  peace  which  made  thy  prosperous  reign  to  shine, 
That  peace  thou  leavest  to  thy  imperial  line,  290 

That  peace,  oh  happy  shade,  be  ever  thine  ! 

10 

For  all  those  joys  thy  restauration  brought, 
For  all  the  miracles  it  wrought. 


« 


Instead  o{  still  zwice, -whxch.  is  the  reading  of  the  second  edition,  the  first  edition  had  j 
and  j^TWM^  reappears  in  Tonson's  folio  voUime  of  1701.  One  phrase  is  in  itself  as  cor 
other,  but  the  reading  of  the  second  edition,  which  appears  to  have  been  carefully  revi; 
followed.  Dryden  doubtless  wished  to  substitute  the  expression  "still  voice"  of  the 
Scripture  here  referred  to,  1  Kings  xix.  12.  But  the  phrase  "still  sound'*  is  used  eh 
Dryden  with  a  similar  context. 

"  The  stiller  sound  succeeds,  and  God  is  there." 

The  Character  of  a  Good  Pars* 
So  also  in  Shakespeare : 

**  The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds." 

Henry  V.  Chorus  of  act  4. 
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For  all  the  healing  balm  thy  mercy  poured 
Into  the  nation's  bleeding  wound,  295 

And  care  that  after  kept  it  sound ; 

For  numerous  blessings  yearly  showered, 
And  property  with  plenty  crowned  ; 
For  freedom  still  maintamed  alive. 

Freedom  which  in  no  other  land  will  thrive,  300 

Freedom,  an  English  subject's  sole  prerogative, 
Without  whose  charms  even  peace  would  be 
But  a  dull,  quiet  slavery  ; 

For  these  and  more  accept  our  pious  praise ; 
'Tis  all  the  subsidy  305 

The  present  age  can  raise. 
The  rest  is  charged  on  late  posterity. 
Posterity  is  charged  the  more. 
Because  the  large  abounding  store 
To  them  and  to  their  heirs  is  still  entailed  by  thee.  310 

Succession  of  a  long  descent 
Which  chastely  in  the  channels  ran 
And  from  our  demigods  began. 

Equal  almost  to  time  in  its  extent. 
Through  hazards  numberless  and  great,  315 

Thou  hast  derived  this  mighty  blessing  down, 

And  fixed  the  fairest  gem  that  decks  the  imperial  crown. 
Not  faction,  when  it  shook  thy  regal  seat, 
Not  senates  insolently  loud. 

Those  echoes  of  a  thoughtless  crowd,  320 

Not  foreign  or  domestic  treachery, 
Could  warp  thy  soul  to  their  unjust  decree. 
So  much  thy  foes  thy  manly  mind  mistook, 
Who  judged  it  by  the  mildness  of  thy  look  ; 
Like  a  well-tempered  sword,  it  bent  at  will,  325 

But  kept  the  native  toughness  of  the  steel. 

II 

Be  true,  O  Clio,*  to  thy  hero's  name  ! 

But  draw  him  strictly  so 

That  all  who  view  the  piece  may  know  ; 
He  needs  no  trappings  of  fictitious  fame,  330 

The  load's  too  weighty  ;  thou  mayest  chuse 
Some  parts  of  praise,  and  some  refuse  ; 

Write,  that  his  annals  may  be  thought  more  lavish  than  the  Muse. 
In  scanty  truth  thou  hast  confined 

The  virtues  of  a  royal  mind,  335 

Forgiving,  bounteous,  humble,  just,  and  kind  : 
His  conversation,  wit,  and  parts. 
His  knowledge  in  the  noblest  useful  arts. 
Were  such  dead  authors  could  not  give. 
But  habitudes  of  those  who  live,  340 

Who,  lighting  him,  did  greater  lights  receive  : 

*  Clio,  the  Muse  of  History.  ! 
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He  drained  from  all,  and  all  they  knew  ; 

HU  apprehension  quick,  his  judgment  tru^ ; 

That  the  most  learned  with  shame  confess 

His  knowledge  more,  his  reading  only  less.  345 

12 

Amidst  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  his  reign. 

What  wonder  if  the  kindly  beams  he  shed 
Revived  the  drooping  Arts  again, 

If  Science  raised  her  head. 

And  soft  Humanity  that  from  rebellion  fled  !  350 

Our  Isle  indeed  too  fruitful  was  before, 

But  all  uncultivated  lay 

Out  of  the  solar  walk  and  Heaven's  highway,* 
With  rank  Geneva  weeds  run  o'er. 

And  cockle  at  the  best  amidst  the  com  it  bore  :  355 

The  royal  husbandman  appeared. 

And  ploughed  and  sowed  and  tilled, 
The  thorns  he  rooted  out,  the  rubbish  cleared. 

And  blessed  the  obedient  field. 
When  straight  a  double  harvest  rose,  360 

Such  as  the  swarthy  Indian  mows, 
Or  happier  climates  near  the  line. 
Or  Paradise  manured  and  dressed  by  hands  divine. 

As  when  the  new-bom  phoenix  t  takes  his  way 

His  rich  paternal  regions  to  survey,  365 

Of  airy  cnoristers  a  numerous  train 

Attends  his  wondrous  progress  o'er  the  plain  ; 

So  rising  from  his  father's  urn. 

So  glorious  did  our  Charles  return  ; 

The  officious  Muses  came  along,  370 

A  gay  harmonious  quire,  like  angels  ever  young  ;  + 

(The  Muse  that  mourns  him  now  his  happy  triumph  sung. )  § 

Even  they  could  thrive  in  his  auspicious  reign  ; 

And  such  a  plenteous  crop  they  bore, 
Of  purest  and  well -winnowed  grain  375 

As  Britain  never  knew  before  ; 
Though  little  was  their  hire  and  light  their  gain, 

*  A  favourite  phra.se  with  Dryden,  from  Virgil's  "  extra  anni  solisque  vias"  (iEn.  vi.  7<3 

"  Beyond  the  year  and  out  of  Heaven's  high  way." 

Annus  Mirabilis,  stanza  i 

In  "  Britannia  Rediviva  "  Dryden  describes  England's  climate  : 

"  Beyond  the  sunny  walks  and  circling  year," 

f  This  simile  of  the  phoenix  is  used  in  the  "Verses  to  the  Duchess  of  York,"  p.  33. 
X  In  the  first  edition,  and  again  in  Tonson's  folio  volume  of  1701,  this  line  stands : 

"A  gay  harmonious  quire  of  angels  ever  young," 

{  In  the  "  Astraea  Redux." 
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Yet  somewhat  to  their  share  he  threw  ; 

Fed  from  his  hand,  they  sung  and  flew, 

Like  birds  of  Paradise  that  lived  on  morning  dew.  380 

Oh  never  let  their  lays  his  name  forget ! 

The  pension  of  a  Prince's  praise  is  great.* 

Live  then,  thou  great  encourager  of  arts, 

Live  ever  in  our  thankful  hearts  ; 

Live  blest  above,  almost  invoked  below  ;  385 

Live  and  receive  this  pious  vow. 

Our  patron  once,  our  guardian  angel  now. 

Thou  Fabius  of  a  sinking  state, 

Who  didst  by  wise  delays  divert  our  fate. 

When  faction  like  a  tempest  rose  390 

In  death's  most  hideous  form. 
Then  art  to  rage  thou  didst  oppose 

To  weather  out  the  storm  ; 
Not  quitting  thy  supreme  command. 

Thou  heldst  the  rudder  with  a  steady  hand,  39*; 

Till  safely  on  the  shore  the  bark  did  land ; 
The  bark  that  all  our  blessings  brought. 
Charged  with  thyself  and  James,  a  doubly  royal  fraught. 

H 

Oh  frail  estate  of  human  things, 

And  slippery  hopes  below  !  400 

Now  to  our  cost  your  emptiness  we  know ; 

(For  'tis  a  lesson  dearly  bought,) 

Assurance  here  is  never  to  be  sought. 
ITie  best,  and  best  beloved  of  kings. 
And  best  deserving  to  be  so,  405 

When  scarce  he  had  escaped  the  fatal  blow 

Of  faction  and  conspiracy, 
Death  did  his  promised  hopes  destroy  ; 
He  toiled,  he  gained,  but  Uved  not  to  enjoy. 
What  mists  of  Providence  are  these  410 

Through  which  we  cannot  see  ! 

So  saints,  by  supernatural  power  set  free. 

Are  left  at  last  in  martyrdom  to  die  ; 
Such  is  the  end  of  oft-repeated  miracles,  t 
Forgive  me.  Heaven,  that  impious  thought ;  415 

'Twas  grief  for  Charles  to  madness  wrought 

^Dnrden  has  been  here  careful  to  qualify  his  praise  of  Charles  for  encouragement  of  arts  and 
wnture  by  the  skilful  lines, 

"  Though  little  was  their  hire  and  light  their  gain, 
Yet  somewhat  to  their  share  he  threw.** 

^  joster  idea  of  the  merits  in  this  respect  of  Charles,  who  gave  nothing,  is  furnished  hy  a 

[Jjp  of  a  letter  of  Dryden  to  Laurence  Hyde,  earl  of  Rochester,  written  in  1683,  in  which 

■object  was  not  euk^y  but  complaint,  and  where,  pleading  for  himself,  he  says,  "  *x\m  enooffh 

•we  ace  to  have  neglected  Mr.  Cowley  and  starvcci  Mr.  Butler."   See  also  "The  Hind  and  tte 

™er,''part3,Iinea47. 

iil/Sr*^^  here  rhymes  with  these,  line  41a    See  notes  on  "  Astrsea  Redux,"  ft 

Vedal,''  164. 
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That  questioned  thy  supreme  decree. 
Thou  didst  his  gracious  reign  prolong, 
Even  in  thy  saints'  and  angels  wrong, 

His  fellow-citizens  of  immortality  :  420 

For  twelve  long  years  of  exile  borne, 
Twice  twelve  we  numbered  since  his  blest  return; 
So  strictly  wert  thou  just  to  pay, 
Even  to  the  driblet  01  a  day. 

Yet  still  we  murmur,  and  complain  425 

The  quails  and  manna  should  no  longer  rain : 
Those  miracles  'twas  needless  to  renew  ; 
The  chosen  flock  has  now  the  promised  land  in  view. 

A  warlike  Prince  ascends  the  regal  state, 
A  Prince  long  exercised  by  Fate  :  *  430 

Long  may  he  keep,  though  he  obtains  it  late. 
Heroes  in  Heaven's  peculiar  mould  are  cast. 
They  and  their  poets  are  not  formed  in  haste  ; 
Man  was  the  first  in  God's  design,  and  man  was  ma^e  the  last 
False  heroes,  made  by  flattery  so,  435 

Heaven  can  strike  out  like  sparkles  at  a  blow ; 
But  ere  a  Prince  is  to  perfection  brought 
He  costs  Omnipotence  a  second  thought 
With  toil  and  sweat. 

With  hardening  cold  and  forming  heat  440 

The  Cyclops  t  did  their  strokes  repeat. 
Before  the  impenetrable  shield  was  wrought. 

It  looks  as  if  the  Maker  would  not  own 
The  noble  work  for  his, 
Before  'twas  tried  and  found  a  masterpiece.  445 
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View  then  a  Monarch  ripened  for  a  throne 
Alcidest  thus  his  race  began. 
O'er  infancy  he  swiftly  ran  ; 
The  future  god  at  first  was  more  than  man  : 

Dangers  and  toils,  and  Juno's  hate,  450 

Even  o'er  his  cradle  lay  in  wait. 

And  there  he  grappled  first  with  fate  ; 
In  his  young  hands  the  hissing  snakes  he  prest. 
So  early  was  the  deity  confest ; 


«  <( 


Iliads  exercite  fatis." — Virg.  Atn.  iii.  182,  •  h  th< 

f  Cyclops  serves  for  singular  and  plural  with  Dryden  and  in  his  time.     It  is  the  same  with    ^ 
word  corps,  now  spelt  corpse:  an  instance  of  the  plural  is  in  "The  Hind  and  the  Pantner, 
part  1,  231 : 

"Their  corps  to  perish,  but  their  kind  to  last  ;'* 

and  an  instance  of  the  singular  in  the  Elegy  on  Lord  Hastings : 

"  Whose  corps  might  seem  a  constellation." 
J  Alcides,  Hercules,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena ;  the  jealous  Juno  sent  two  snakes  to  devoUJ 
the  infant  in  his  cradle,  and  the  infant  seized  the  snakes  and  squeezed  them  to  death. 
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Thus  by  d^[rces  he  rose  to  Jove*s  imperial  seat ;  455 

Thus  difficulties  prove  a  soul  legitimately  great.* 

Like  his,  our  hero's  infimcy  was  tried  ; 

Betimes  the  Furies  did  their  snakes  provide  ; 

And  to  his  infant  arms  o[^x>se 

His  father's  rebels  and  his  brother's  foes ;  460 

The  more  oppressed,  the  higher  still  he  rose. 
Those  were  the  preludes  of  his  £ite. 

That  formed  his  manhood,  to  subdue 

The  Hydra  of  the  many-headed  hissing  crew. 

As  after  Xuma's  peac^ul  reign  465 

The  martial  Ancus  did  the  sceptre  »ield,+ 
Furbished  the  rusty  sword  again. 

Resumed  the  long-forgotten  shield. 

And  led  the  Latins  to  the  dusty  field  ; 
So  James  the  drowsy  genius  wakes  470 

Of  Britain,  long  entranced  in  charms, 

Restiff  and  slumbering  cm  its  arms  ; 
'Tis  roused,  and  with  a  new-strung  nerve  the  ^>ear  already  sh^^^*^ 
No  neighing  oS.  the  warrior  steeds. 

No  drum  or  louder  trumpet  needs  475 

To  inspore  the  coward,  warm  the  cold  ; 
His  voice,  his  sole  appearance  makes  them  bold. 
Gaul  and  Batavia  dread  the  impendii^  blow  ; 
Too  well  the  ^'igoor  of  that  arm  they  know ; 
They  lick  the  dust,  and  croudi  beneath  their  fatal  foe.      4&> 
Long  may  they  fear  this  awful  Prince^ 

And  not  provoke  his  Hngerir^  swofd  ; 
Peace  is  thear  only  sure  defence, 

Their  best  security  his  word. 
In  all  the  changes  of  his  doubtful  state,  48$ 

His  truth,  like  Heaven's,  was  kept  inviolate. 
For  him  to  promise  is  to  make  it  £ite. 
His  valour  can  triump>h  o*er  land  and  main  ; 
With  brcien  oaths  his  £une  he  will  not  stain. 
With  conquest  basely  bought  and  with  inglorious  gaiiL     490 

iS 

For  oQce,  O  Heaven,  unfold  thy  adamantine  book  ; 
And  let  his  wondering  seriate  see. 
If  not  thv  nrm,  immutable  decree. 


qare  vii^  lias  passa^  dae  Hixs  is  "■  BmazaBa  Rcfrhra'*  ■t>ae  the  szkkjc  of  the 

ttd  the  aakes  is  agar*:  Jr::'jd3cgd  yra^  a  5zie  arach  rrsrgbEag  tbzs : 

ndcB  is  HBidk  a£  5a:£x  =£  "^^  alZrosLoc  to  ezrrr  Rooats  histjrr.  and.  dke 
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At  least  the  second  page  of  strong*  contingency, 

Such  as  consists  with  wills  originally  free.  495 

Let  them  with  glad  amazement  look 

On  yirhat  their  happiness  may  be  ; 
Let  them  not  still  be  obstinately  blind, 
Still  to  divert  the  good  thou  hast  designed, 

Or  with  malignant  penury  500 

To  starve  the  royal  virtues  of  his  mind.  + 
Faith  is  a  Christian's  and  a  subject's  test ; 
Oh  give  them  to  believe,  and  they  are  surely  blest. 

They  do  ;  and  with  a  distant  view  I  see 

The  amended  vows  of  English  loyalty  ;  505 

And  all  beyond  that  object,  there  appears 
The  lon^  retinue  J  of  a  prosperous  reign, 

A  series  of  successful  years. 
In  orderly  array  a  martial,  manly  train. 

Behold  even  to  remoter  shores,  5 10 

A  conquering  navy  proudly  spread ; 

The  British  cannon  formidably  roars. 
While,  starting  from  his  oozy  bed. 
The  asserted  Ocean  rears  his  reverend  head  ; 
To  view  and  recognize  his  ancient  lord  again  ;  515 

And  with  a  willing  hand  restores 
The  fasces  of  the  main. 


Great  in  first  edition  instead  o{  strong;  and  great  reappeared  in  Tonson's folio  volum 


"  How  ill  soe'er  our  action  may  deserve, 
Oxford's  a  place  where  wit  can  never  sterve." 

It  is  also  so  printed,  rhyming  with  deserve,  in  *'  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,"  part  3 
But  the  pronunciation  of  sterve  was  doubtless  starve,  as  of  deserve  and  serve,  desa>-ve  2^ 
See  desert  rhyming  with  art  in  line  560  of  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  and  with/ar/  ir 
of  "The  Medal." 

X  The  accent  on  the  second  syllable  of  retinue,  as  of  revenue.     So  again, 

"  Knights  with  a  long  retinue  of  their  squires." 

Palamon  and  A  r cite,  book  3,  line  453. 

"  His  house  was  stately,  his  retinue  gay." 

Pope,  January  and  May,  44G. 
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IHE    HIND    AND    THE    PANTHER 


A  POEM. 


IN    THREE    PARTS. 


"  Antiquam  exquirite  matrem.'* 

ViRG.  yC«.  iii.  96. 

"  Et  vera  incessu  patuit  Dea." 

Ibid.  i.  40s. 


INTRODUCTORY   NOTK 

Within  a  twelvemonth  after  the  accession  of  James  II.  y  the  Author  of  **  Religio 
Laid "  and  of  **  The  Spanish   Friar "   ba:ame  a  Roman  Catholic,     James  had 
succeeded  to  the  throne  February  6,  1685.      There  is  an  entry  in  Evelyn* s  Diaryt 
January   19,    1686:    **  Dryden,  the  famous  play-writer,  and  his  two  sons  and 
Mrs,  Nelly  {Miss  to  the  late  King)  were  said  to  go  to  mass ;  such  proselytes  were 
no  great  loss  to  the  Church^     It  may  be  assumed  that  Dry  den*  s  conversion  was 
influenced  by  a  desire  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  King.     He  was  soon  emphyed 
to  defend,   against  Stillingfleet,  the  Reasons  of  James* s  first  wife  for  becoming  a 
Roman    Catholic,   which   had  been  published  by  James  since  his  accession  to  the 
throne.      Then  he  set  himself  to  compose  a  defence  of  his  new  religion  in  verse. 
"  The  Hind  and  the  Panther  "  was  published  in  April   1687  5    *^  ^'^w  licensed 
April  II.     Just  one  week  before,  April  4,  James  issued  his  famous  Declaration 
of  Indulgence  for  all  dissenters  from   the   Church  of  England,  suspending  all 
penal  laws  and  abrogating  all  acts  which  imposed  a  religious  test  for  any  secular 
office.     This  indulgence  for  Protestant  Dissenters  as  well  as  Roman  Catholics  was 
not  in  Jameis  original  intention  ;  he  began  his  reign  by  persecuting  the  former. 
His  change  of  policy  occurred  after  Diyden  hcul  begun  his  poem  ;  and  the  Protestant 
Dissenters  would  not  have  been  treated  by  him  with  the  severity  shown  in  the  First 
Part  of  the  Poem,  if  he  had  at  first  known  James's  intention.     In  the  Preface  he 
attempts  to  explain  away  this  severity. 

A  second  edition  of  "  The  Hind  and  the  Panther**  was  published  during  the  year 

1687.      The  reprint  of  this  poem  in  Tonson*s  folio  collection  of  Dryden^s  poems 

published  in  1 701,  thirteen  years  after  the  first  appearance  of  "  The  Hind  and  the 

Panther,**  is  there  called  the  third  edition.     Some  errors  crept  into  this  reprint  and, 

as  usual,  some  more  have  been  added  by  subsequent  editors. 

Among  many  replies  to  "  The  Hi  fid  and  the  Panther**  was  one  of  exquisite 
humour,  the  joint  production  of  two  young  men  who  aftenvards  attaint  ceM)rity, 
Charles  Montague,  the  future  Earl  of  Halifax,  and  MatthcW  Prior.  This  was 
a  parody  called  "  The  Hind  and  the  Panther  Transversed  to  the  Story  of  the 
Country  Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse.**  The  personae  of  **  The  Rehearsal,*^  Bayes, 
Smith,  and  Johnson,  were  revived  in  this  witty  production. 


TO   THE   READER. 

The  nation  is  in  too  high  a  ferment  for  me  to  expect  either  fair  war  or  even  so 

nauch  as  fair  quarter  from  a  reader  of  the  opposite  party.     All  men  are  engaged 

either  on  this  side  or  that ;  and  though  conscience  is  the  common  word  which  is 

given  by  both,  yet  if  a  writer  fall  among  enemies  and  cannot  give  the  marks  of 

their  conscience,  he  is  knocked  down  before  the  reasons  of  his  own  are  heard.     A 

IVeface,  therefore,  which  is  but  a  bespeaking  of  favour,  is  altogether  useless.  What 

I  desire  the  reader  should  know  concerning  me  he  will  find  in  the  body  of  the 

poem,  if  he  have  but  the  patience  to  peruse  it.     Only  this  advertisement  let  him 

take  beforehand,  which  relates  to  the  merits  of  the  cause.     No  general  characters 

of  parties  (call  *em  either  Sects  or  Churches)  can  be  so  fully  and  exactly  drawn  as 

to  comprehend  all  the  several  members  of  *em  ;  at  least  all  such  as  are  received 

under  that  denomination.     For  example  :  there  are  some  of  the  Church  by  law 

established  who  envy  not  liberty  of  conscience  to  Dissenters,  as  being  well  satisfied 

that,  according  to  their  own  principles,  they  ought  not  to  persecute  them.     Yet 

these  by  reason  of  their  fewness  I  could  not  distinguish  from  the  numbers  of 

the  rest,  with  whom  they  are  embodied  in  one  common  name.     On  the  other 

side,  there  are  many  of  our  sects,  and  more  indeed  than  I  could  reasonably  have 

hoped,  who  have  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  communion  of  the  Panther  and 

embraced  this  gracious  Indulgence  of  his  Majesty  in  point  of  toleration.     But 

neither  to  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these  is  this  Satire  any  way  intended :  'tis 

aimed  only  at  the  refractory  and  disobedient  on  either  side.     For  those  who  have 

come  over  to  the  royal  party  are  consequently  supposed  to  be  out  of  gun-shot. 

Our  physicians  have  observed,  that  in  process  of  time  some  diseases  have  abated 

of  their  virulence  and  have  in  a  manner  worn  out  their  malignity,  so  as  to  be  no 

longer  mortal :  and  why  may  not  I  suppose  the  same  concerning  some  of  those 

who  have  formerly  been  enemies  to  kingly  government  as  well  as  Catholic  religion  ? 

I  hope  they  have  now  another  notion  of  both,  as  having  found  by  comfortable 

experience  that  the  doctrine  of  persecution  is  far  from  being  an  article  of  our  faith. 

Tis  not  for  any  private  man  to  censure  the  proceedings  of  a  foreign  Prince  ;* 

but  without  suspicion  of  flattery  I  may  praise  our  own,  who  has  taken  contrary 

measures,    and  those  more  suitable  to   the  spirit  of  Christianity.     Some  of  the 

Dissenters,  in  their  addresses  to  his  Majesty,  have  said  **  that  he  has  restored  God 

to  his  empire  over  conscience."     I  confess  I  dare  not  stretch  the  figure  to  so  great 

a  boldness  ;  but  I  may  safely  say,  that  conscience  is  the  royalty  and  prerogative 

of  every  private  man.     He  is  absolute  in  his  own  breast,  and  accountable  to  no 

earthly  power  for  that  which  passes  only  betwixt  God  and  him.     Those  who  are 

driven  into  the  fold  are,  generally  speaking,  rather  made  hypocrites  than  converts. 

This  indulgence  being  granted  to  all  the  sects,  it  ought  in  reason  to  be  expected 

that  they  should  both  receive  it  and  receive  it  thankfully.     For  at  this  time  of  day 

to  refuse  the  benefit  and  adhere  to  those  whom  they  have  esteemed  their  persecu- 

^  ♦  Referring  to  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  French  Protestants  which  followed.  With  this  Dryden  contrasts  James  II.'s  Declara- 
tion of  Indulgence. 
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tors,  what  is  it  else  but  publicly  to  own  that  they  suffered  not  before  for  conscience 
sake,  but  only  out  of  pride  and  obstinacy  to  separate  from  a  Church  for  those 
impositions  which  they  now  judge  may  be  lawfully  obeyed  ?  After  they  have  so 
long  contended  for  their  classical  ordination  (not  to  speak  of  rites  and  ceremonies), 
will  they  at  length  submit  to  an  episcopal  ?  If  they  can  go  so  far  out  of  complai- 
sance to  their  old  enemies,  methinks  a  little  reason  should  persuade  'em  to  take 
another  step,  and  see  whither  that  would  lead  'em. 

Of  the  receiving  this  toleration  thankfully  I  shall  say  no  more  than  that  they 
ought,  and  I  doubt  not  they  will,  consider  from  what  hands  they  received  it.  *Tis 
not  from  a  Cyrus,  a  heathen  prince  and  a  foreigner,  but  from  a  Christian  king, 
their  native  sovereign,  who  expects  a  return  in  specie  from  them,  that  the  kindness 
which  he  has  graciously  shown  them  may  be  retaliated  on  those  of  his  own 
persuasion. 

As  for  the  Poem  in  general,  I  will  only  thus  far  satisfy  the  reader,  that  it  was 
neither  imposed  on  me  nor  so  much  as  the  subject  given  me  by  any  man.  It  was 
written  during  the  last  winter  and  the  beginning  of  this  spring ;  though  with  long 
interruptions  of  ill  health  and  other  hindrances.  About  a  fortnight  before  I  had 
finished  it,  his  Majesty's  Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Conscience  came  abroad  :  which 
if  I  had  so  soon  expected,  I  might  have  spared  myself  the  labour  of  writing  many 
things  which  are  contained  in  the  Third  Part  of  it.  But  I  was  always  in  some  hope 
that  the  Church  of  England  might  have  been  persuaded  to  have  taken  off  the  Penal 
Laws  and  the  Test,  which  was  one  design  of  the  Poem  when  1  proposed  to  myself 
the  writing  of  it 

It  is  evident  that  some  part  of  it  was  only  occasional,  and  not  first  intended :  I 
mean  that  defence  of  myself,  to  which  every  honest  man  is  bound,  when  he  is 
injuriously  attacked  in  print :  and  I  refer  myself  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  have 
read  the  Answer  to  the  Defence  of  the  late  King's  Papers,  and  that  of  the  Duchess 
(in  which  last  I  was  concerned),  how  charitably  I  have  been  represented  there.*  I 
am  now  informed  both  of  the  author  and  supervisers  of  his  pamphlet,  and  will 
reply,  when  I  think  he  can  affront  me  :  for  I  am  of  Socrates  s  opinion,  that  all 
creatures  cannot.  In  the  mean  time  let  him  consider  whether  he  deserved  not  a 
more  severe  reprehension  than  I  gave  him  formerly,  for  using  so  little  respect  to  the 
memory  of  those  whom  he  pretended  to  answer  ;  and  at  his  leisure  look  out  for 
some  original  Treatise  of  Humility,  written  by  any  Protestant  in  English,  I  believe 
I  may  say  in  any  other  tongue :  for  the  magnified  piece  of  Duncomb  on  that  subject, 
which  either  he  must  mean  or  none,  and  with  which  another  of  his  fellows  has 
upbraided  me,  was  translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Rodriguez ;  though  with  the 
omission  of  the  seventeenth,  the  twenty-fourth,  the  twenty-fifth,  and  the  last  chapter, 
which  will  be  found  in  comparing  of  the  books,  t 

*  James  II.  had  published  copies  of  Papers  found  in  Charles  II.'s  strong  box  in  favour  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  with  them  a  copy  of  a  Paper  by  his  first  wife,  Anne  Hyde,  givine  the 
reasons  of  her  conversion  to  the  same  faidi.  This  publication  had  been  answered  by  Sttllingneet, 
then  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  The  King  caused  a  Defence  of  the  Papers  to  be  published  :  and  Dryden 
here  states  that  he  was  the  author  of  that  part  of  the  Defence  which  defended  the  late  Duchess  of 
York's  paper.     Stillingfleet  rejoined,  and  treated  Dryden  with  much  severity. 

t  In  his  Defence  of  the  Duchess  of  York's  Paper,  Dryden  had  asserted  that  he  had  seen  or  heard 
of  no  treatise  on  the  virtue  of  humility  written  oy  a  Protestant  Stillingfleet  called  this  a  "  bare- 
faced assertion  of  a  thing  known  to  be  false."  and  stated  that  "within  a  few  years,  besides  what 
has  been  printed  formerly,  such  a  book  hath  been  published  in  London."  Dryden  here  asserts 
that  the  publication  of  Duncomb,  which  he  presumes  to  be  the  work  alluded  to  by  Stillingfleet, 
was  translated  from  the  Spanish  of  Rodriguez.  The  treatise  referred  to  by  Stillingfleet  was,  it 
appears,  by  a  Mr.  Allen  :  and  in  the  Preface  to  "The  Hind  and  the  Panther Transversed "  Dryden 
is  twitted  with  this  mistake.  "There  are  few  mistakes,"  say  his  critics,  "but  one  may  imagine 
how  a  man  fell  into  them,  and  at  least  what  he  aimed  at ;  but  what  likeness  is  there  between 
Duncomb  and  Allen?    Do  they  as  much  as  rhyme  ? " 
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He  would  have  insinuated  to  the  world,  that  her  late  Highness  died  not  a  Roman 
Catholic ;  he  declares  himself  to  be  now  satisfied  to  the  contrary,  in  which  he  has 
given  up  the  cause,  for  matter  of  fact  was  the  principal  debate  betwixt  us.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  would  dispute  the  motives  of  her  change ;  how  preposterously,  let 
aU  men  judge,  when  he  seemed  to  deny  the  subject  of  the  controversy,  the  change 
itsel£  And  because  I  would  not  take  up  this  ridiculous  challenge,  he  tells  the 
world  I  cannot  argue :  but  he  may  as  well  infer  that  a  Catholic  cannot  fast  because 
he  will  not  take  up  the  cudgels  against  Mi-s.  James  to  confute  the  Protestant  religion.* 
I  have  but  one  word  more  to  say  concerning  the  Poem  as  such,  and  abstracting 
from  the  matters,  either  religious  or  civil,  which  are  handled  in  it  The  First  Part, 
consisting  most  in  general  characters  and  narration,  I  have  endeavoured  to  raise, 
and  give  it  the  majestic  turn  of  heroic  poesy.  The  second  being  matter  of  dispute, 
and  chiefly  concerning  Church  authority,  I  was  obliged  to  make  as  plain  and 
perspicuous  as  possibly  I  could ;  yet  not  wholly  neglecting  the  numbers,  though  I 
nad  not  frequent  occasions  for  the  magnificence  of  verse.  The  third,  which  has 
more  of  the  nature  of  domestic  conversation,  is  or  ought  to  be  more  free  and 
fruniliar  than  the  two  former. 

There  are  in  it  two  Episodes  or  Fables,  which  are  interwoven  with  the  main 
design  ;  so  that  they  are  properly  parts  of  it,  though  they  are  also  distinct  stories 
of  themselves.  In  both  of  these  I  have  made  use  of  the  commonplaces  of  satire, 
whether  true  or  false,  which  are  urged  by  the  members  of  the  one  Church  against 
the  other  ;  at  which  I  hope  no  reader  of  either  party  will  be  scandalized,  because 
they  are  not  of  my  invention,  but  as  old,  to  my  knowledge,  as  the  times  of  Boccace 
and  Chaucer  on  the  one  side  and  as  those  of  the  Reformation  on  the  other. 


THE  HIND  AND  THE  PANTHER. 

A  milk-white  Hind,+  immortal  and  unchanged, 

Fed  on  the  lawns  and  in  the  forest  ranged ; 

Without  unspotted,  innocent  within, 

She  feared  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin. 

Yet  had  she  oft  been  chased  with  horns  and  hounds  5 

And  Scythian  shafts  ;  J  and  many  winged  wounds 

Aimed  at  her  heart ;  was  often  forced  to  fly, 

And  doomed  to  death,  though  fated  not  to  die.  § 

•  Mrs.  James  had  just  published  a  work  in  defence  of  the  Church  of  England,  entitled  **  A 
Vindication  of  the  Church  of  England,"  in  answer  to  a  pamphlet  entitled  *' A  New  Test  of  the 
Chwrr^  of  England's  Loyalty."  She  was  the  wife  of  a  printer,  who  left  many  books  to  Sipn  College. 
A  portrait  of  Mrs.  James  is  in  the  Library  of  the  College. 

YHindy  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

1  "Scythian  shafts."  "The  Scythians  were  famous  archers,  and  they  used  poisoned  arrows." 
(Pfea.  Hist.  Nat.  x.  53,  115.) 

§  Doomed,  sentenced.  Dryden's  critics  saw  an  inconsistency  in  this  line.  "  Faith,  Mr.  Bayes," 
it  IS  written  in  Montague  and  Prior's  parody,  "  if  you  were  doomed  to  be  hanged,  whatever  you 
mtxe/dted  to,  'twould  give  you  but  small  comfort.'  Scott  has  an  interesting  note  on  this  passage, 
to  iStuxw  that  the  criticism  is  unjust,  and  that  doom  means  no  more  than  sentence.  "In  the  criminal 
courts  of  Scotland,"  says  Scott,  "the  sentence  is  always  concluded  with  this  formula,  'and  this 
I  pEoaounce  for  doom.'  Till  of  late  years,  a  special  officer  recited  the  sentence  after  the  judge,  and 
WfM  thence  called  the  doomster."  I)ryden  uses  the  verb  doom  curiously  in  "  Annus  Mirabilis," 
stanxa  S07,  where  he  speaks  of  goods  "doomed"  for  France  or  Denmark,  which  were  destroyed 
on  the  way 


/ 
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Not  so  her  young  ;  for  their  unequal  line 
Was  hero*s  make,  half  human,  half  divine.  lo 

Their  earthly  mould  obnoxious  was  to  fate, 
The  immortal  part  assimied  immortal  state. 
Of  these  a  slaughtered  army  lay  in  blood, 
Extended  o'er  the  Caledonian  wood. 

Their  native  walk  ;  whose  vocal  blood  arose  i  $ 

And  cried  for  pardon  on  their  perjured  foes.* 
Their  fate  was  fruitful,  and  the  sanguine  seed. 
Endued  with  souls,  increased  the  sacred  breed. 
So  captive  Israel  multiplied  in  chains, 

A  numerous  exile,  and  enjoyed  her  pains.  20 

With  grief  and  gladness  mixed,  their  mother  viewed 
Her  martyred  offspring  and  their  race  renewed  ; 
Their  corps  t  to  perish,  but  their  kind  to  last. 
So  much  the  deathless  plant  the  dying  fruit  surpassed. 

Panting  and  pensive  now  she  ranged  alone,  25 

And  wandered  m  the  kingdoms  once  her  own. 
The  common  hunt,  though  from  their  rage  restrained 
By  sovereign  power,  her  company  disdained, 
Grinned  as  they  passed,  and  with  a  glaring  eye 
Gave  gloomy  signs  of  secret  enmity.  30 

'Tis  true  she  bounded  by  and  tripped  so  light, 
They  had  not  time  to  take  a  steady  sight ; 
For  truth  has  such  a  face  and  such  a  mien 
As  to  be  loved  needs  only  to  be  seen.  J 

The  bloody  Bear,§  an  independent  beast,  35 

Unlicked  to  form,  in  groans  her  hate  expressed. 
Among  the  timorous  kind  the  quaking  Hare  || 
Professed  neutrality,  but  would  not  swear. 
Next  her  the  buffoon  Ape,1I  as  atheists  use, 
Mimicked  all  sects  and  had  his  own  to  chuse;  40 

Still  when  the  Lion**  looked,  his  knees  he  bent, 
And  paid  at  church  a  courtier's  compliment. +t 
The  bristled  baptist  Boar,tt  impure  as  he, 
But  whitened  with  the  foam  of  sanctity, 
With  fat  pollutions  filled  the  sacred  place  45 

And  mountains  levelled  in  his  furious  race  ; 
So  first  rebellion  founded  was  in  grace. 


« 


The  Roman  Catholic  priests  executed  in  Great  Britain  since  the  Reformation, 
t  Corps,  the  spelling  of  the  word  at  that  time  :  both  singular  and  plural.    See  note  on  ( 
"Threnodia  Augustalis,"  line  441. 
X  This  couplet  may  have  suggested  a  well-known  one  of  Pope  : 

**  Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien 
As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen." 

$  The  Bear,  the  Independent.  ^"""y  ^"  ^^«'  "'  "7- 

II   The  Hare,  the  Quaker. 
%  The  Ape,  the  Freethinker. 
**  The  Lion,  the  King  of  England. 

tt  There  is  probably  a  personal  reference  here  to  some  known  freethinkers  who  conf 
royal  favour.    In  "  The  Hind  and  the  Panther  Transversed  "  Bayes  is  made  to  say  of  thi: 
"That  galls  somewhere  ;  I'gad  I  can't  leave  it  out,  though  I  were  cudgelled  every  day  fc 
tt  The  baptist  Boar,  the  Anabaptist 
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But.  siiice  the  mq^icy  ravage  which  he  iiuiUc 
In  G«niuui  6>rests  hud  his  ^luit  betruycU, 
With  broken  tusks  aaii  with  a  borrowed  tuiiiK\  t^o 

He  shimxied  the  veiigean*.*e  aitd  v.vuc«;alwl  ihc  shoJiKN 
So  lurked  in  sects  unseen. *     With  greater  ^uilc 
False  Re^raardt  ted  on  cousecratevrst^>iA ; 
The  graceless  bea^  by  AthAuutiius  tir&t 
Was  chased  firom  Nice»  then  by  S^Kiuus  uuisc\l,  t  55 

His  impioos  race  their  blasphemy  reoeweiL 
And  Nature's  King  through  Nature's  oleics  vicwwl ; 
Reversed  thejr  viewevi  him  lesseneii  tv>  tWiv  evw 
Nor  in  an  infant  could  a  i«o^l  descrv. 

New  swarming  sects  to  this  oUiquelv  toiuK  (h) 

Hence  they  began,  ami  here  they  all  will  cuil. 
What  weight  of  ancient  witness  can  pievui), 
If  private  reason  hold  the  public  scale  1 
But,  gracious  God,  how  well  di^t  Tluui  provide 
For  erring  judgnients  an  unerring  guiiU'  !  65 

Thy  throne  is  darkness  in  the  abyns  nt'  li{^ht, 
A  blaze  of  glorv  that  forbidii  the  biglit. 
O  teach  me  to  believe  Thee  thus  comenlctl, 
And  search  no  farther  than  Thy  self  revealed  ,• 
But  her  alone  for  my  director  take,  70 

Whom  Thou  hast  promised  never  to  fDrsake! 
My  thoughtless  youth  was  winged  with  vain  desires  ; 
My  manhood,  long  misled  by  wandering  tires, 
Followed  false  lights ;  and  when  their  gTimi)se  was  gone, 
My  pride  struck  out  new  sparkles  of  her  own.  75 

Such  was  I,  such  by  nature  still  i  am  ; 
Be  Thine  the  glory  and  be  mine  the  shame  ! 
Good  life  be  now  my  task  ;  m^  doubts  are  done  ; 
What  more  could  fright  my  faith  than  Three  in  One  '{ 
Can  I  believe  eternal  God  could  lie  ho 

Disguised  in  mortal  mould  and  infancy, 
That  the  great  Maker  iH*  the  world  could  die  t 
And,  after  that,  trust  my  imperfect  ia^ini^ 
Which  calls  in  question  His  omnipotence  ? 
Can  I  my  reason  to  my  iaith  coin)>el,  2^5 

And  shall  my  sight  and  touch  and  taste  lebel  ? 
Superior  faculties  are  set  aside  : 
Shall  their  subservient  orgaiib  be  uiy  gui<U  ? 


Hie  An^MCists  arose  in  Genuuiy  after  Umt  n»e  of  LutLci^ii^u:.  A^j^i  tlio  >caj  i^^j  ixd  \iy 
ioer  aad  Pfeilier,  tibey  invaded  Saxuuv  :  aud  M/im-  yc^r>Uu:r  Jolai  'A  lA.>«ieii.  wiiK  ^  iiuii:oji/U:> 
raw,  letaedaad  lor  some  tttu«r  bekl  Muo^ter  'Hieir  ;>i-uccedm^;>  wcu  aiuiult^l  widi  fjLghiful 
vaSij  naA  cnielty,  and  end««'.  in  defeat  <ui<i  dcsttructioii     Jvhn  of  JA.><icii  a.,    iojii  t-^  pict.t  .- 


hot  pincers,  when  Minister  wu>  retaken.      Tke  ukuuc  of  Auabupti^t  w^v  j,iu.i'^^d>  l<.iij;  in 


ft  the  AisML 

nie  doctrine  of  Afitts,  that  God  the  Soii  was  uot  coexisicut  ;^iif}..  cou^^juuitlv.  i.vt  c<^cuuJ 
God  the  Father,  was  contested  by  Athiuuisius  'u\  cLt  <Jvu(icil  ^J(  tt'nje,  ujk*  cviiOcuiiicd  i>y  Out 
idL  The  Aiian  doctrine  was  revived  by  [««;liu^  Socii.uv  a  uobI<,ti;.ii.  v/f  Sicui.j,  tovh.inV  t!^- 
tf  dbe  WKteenth  century:  Uciic-  the  Suciui^ij-.  'i  i^  i'l  vt*.^talll^  o**  Po!au<^  jMluuit^  the 
MA  doctrine:  wherefore  l>ryii«:ii  uun  tbt.  Ariun  foA  ;.  lui.^v  uiikt.i.uc!lud  in  hU  "ruloui;ui 
s**  (hae  152.. 
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Then  let  the  moon  usurp  the  rule  of  day, 

And  winking  tapers  show  the  sun  his  way  ;  90 

For  what  my  senses  can  themselves  perceive 

I  need  no  revelation  to  believe. 

Can  they,  who  say  the  Host  should  be  descried 

By  sense,  define  a  body  glorified, 

Impassible,  and  penetrating  parts  ?•  95 

Let  them  declare  by  what  mysterious  arts 

He  shot  that  body  through  the  opposing  might 

Of  bolts  and  bars  impervious  to  the  light. 

And  stood  before  His  train  confessed  in  open  sight. f 

For  since  thus  wondrously  He  passed,  *tis  plain  lOO 

One  single  place  two  bodies  did  contain. 

And  sure  the  same  omnipotence  as  well 

Can  make  one  body  in  more  places  dwell. 

Let  Reason  then  at  her  own  quarry  fly, 

But  how  can  finite  grasp  infinity  ?  105 

'Tis  urged  again,  that  faith  did  first  commence 
By  miracles,  which  are  appeals  to  sense. 
And  thence  concluded,  that  our  sense  must  be 
The  motive  still  of  credibility. 

For  latter  ages  must  on  former  wait,  i  lO 

And  what  began  belief  must  propagate. 

But  winnow  well  this  thought,  and  you  shall  find 
'Tis  light  as  chaff  that  flies  before  the  wind. 
Were  all  those  wonders  wrought  by  power  divine 
As  means  or  ends  of  some  more  deep  design  ?  115 

Most  sure  as  means,  whose  end  was  this  alone, 
To  prove  the  Godhead  of  the  Eternal  Son. 
God  thus  asserted  :  man  is  to  believe 
Beyond  what  Sense  and  Reason  can  conceive. 
And  for  mysterious  things  of  faith  rely  120 

On  the  proponent  Heaven's  authority,  ij: 
If  then  our  faith  we  for  our  guide  admit. 
Vain  is  the  farther  search  of  human  wit ; 
As  when  the  building  gains  a  surer  stay, 
We  take  the  unuseful  scaffolding  away.  125 

Reason  by  sense  no  more  can  understand  ; 
The  game  is  played  into  another  hand. 
Why  choose  we  then  like  bilanders§  to  creep 

•  Im^assibU,  incapable  of  suffering,  from  the  Latin  impaaibilis^  French  impassibU 
editors  have  erroneously  substituted  impassible.  By  peruetrating  ^arts  is  meant  penetr 
parts  of  matter,  instead  of  dividing  or  separating  them.     Matter  is  unpenetrable  by  matte 

t  This  refers  to  the  account  in  the  aotn  chapter  of  St  John's  Gospel  of  Christ's  appearii 
his  disciples  after  the  crucifixioa  "  Then  the  same  day  at  evening,  being  the  first  clay  of  t 
when  the  doors  were  shut  where  the  disciples  were  assembled  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  came  J 
stood  in  the  midst,  and  saith  unto  them,  Peace  be  unto  you  "  fv.  19).  "And after  eight d: 
his  disciples  were  within,  and  Thomas  with  them:  then  came  Jesus,  the  doors  being  ^ut,  2 
in  the  midst,  and  said.  Peace  be  unto  you  "  (v.  26). 

I  AuctoHty  is  Dryden's  spelling  through  this  poem,  except  in  this  line  and  in  the 
where  it  is  spelt  authority.     See  p.  235. 

S  Bilanders,  coasting  vessels  used  in  Holland,  and  there  so  called ;   the  word  is 
Dutch. 
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Along  the  coast,  and  land  in  view  to  keep, 

When  safely  we  may  launch  mto  the  deep  ?  1 30 

In  the  same  vessel  which  our  Saviour  bore. 

Himself  the  pilot,  let  us  leave  the  shore. 

And  with  a  better  guide  a  better  world  explore. 

Could  He  his  Godhead  veil  with  flesh  and  blood 

And  not  veil  these  again  to  be  our  food  ?  1 35 

His  grace  in  both  is  equal  in  extent ; 

The  first  affords  us  life,  the  second  nourishment. 

And  if  He  can,  wh^  all  this  frantic  pain 

To  construe  what  his  clearest  words  contain. 

And  make  a  riddle  what  He  made  so  plain  ?  140 

To  take  up  half  on  trust  and  half  to  try. 

Name  it  not  faith,  but  bungling  bigotry. 

Both  knave  and  fool  the  merclmnt  we  may  call 

To  pay  great  sums  and  to  compound  the  small, 

For  who  would  break  with  Heaven,  and  would  not  break 

for  all  ?  145 

Rest  then,  my  soul,  from  endless  anguish  freed  \ 
Nor  sciences  thy  guide,  nor  sense  thy  creed. 
Faith  b  the  best  insurer  of  thy  l^liss  ; 
The  bank  above  must  fail  before  the  venture  miss. 
But  Heaven  and  heaven -bom  faith  are  far  from  thee,         150 
Thou  first  apostate  to  divinity. 
Unkennelled  range  in  thy  PolonUn  plains  ;  * 
A  fiercer  foe,  the  insatiate  Wolf  remains. 

Too  boastful  Britain*  please  thyself  no  itK^re 
That  beasts  of  prey  are  oanished  from  thy  shore ;  1 55 

The  Bear,  the  Boar,  and  ^^  savage  name, 
Wnd  in  dSed,  thou£^  in  appearance  timte, 
Lay  waste  thy  woods,  destroy  thy  blissful  bower, 
And,  muzzled  thou^  tliey  seem,  the  mutes  devour. 
More  haughty  than  the  xi^  the  wolfish  race  \(iQ 

Appear  wuh  bell  v  gaunt  and  famished  face ; 
Never  was  so  deformed  a  beast  of  grace. 
His  ragged  tail  betwixt  his  legs  he  wears, 
Close  clapped  for  shame ;  but  bis  rou^  crest  be  rears, 
And  pricks  up  his  predestinating  ears.f  l<>5 

His  wild  disordered  walk,  his  Ixaggered  eyes,  J 
Did  all  the  bestial  citizens  surprise ; 
TbotagSi  feared  and  liated,  yet  lie  ruled  a  %viuk. 
As  captain  or  companion  cf  the  spoil. 
Fun  many  a  year  his  hateful  head  had  been  j  70 

For  txibtile  paid,  nor  since  in  Cambria  seen  ; 

I>r]rdeii  bese  retunis  for  a  momeat  to  iue,  Arian  and  SociHiaa :  kftving  JfUvaanl,  Uy  whidi 

le  be  has  detignated  the  knacM  mkI  Jbociniaaii,  to  ma^  uukMiaelied  in  J^oioAUO)  |>uuufc,  lie 

»l»ibe'Wolf^  wlu>  is  the  Pffesbvtertan,  «boiiiidi»g  in  Brkaio. 

'IJbe  dose-q-opped  hair  of  the  Pnsebyteriao  hjkI  a  bbck  «icuU<j»p  nuidc  bU  «Mri»  ^<NiiiiM(U. 

> ''fllfpod  tnliMetwist  faiji  kcs'' Wits  iufe  Geneva  ckMk. 

Hmf>g0tyd,  Dnrdeo's  oonunon  wy«Mm%  of  what  i^  oow  spelt  httggard.    TUt:  saiue  s|»eliutg 

NTS  to  his  Tnukdation  of  Vii^il,  Ckorg.  iv.  370,  aod  AUni^  ii.  80^   ic  is  s|Mk  k^gaurtd  m 

t  3  of  this  po<»n,  lim:  1 166,  "  Soflie  katf^jgfuKd  hikwk."    'i%t  word  utcaus  wii^^. 

<V2 
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The  last  of  all  the  litter  scaped  by  chance,* 

And  from  Geneva  first  infested  France. 

Some  authors  thus  his  pedigree  will  trace, 

But  others  write  him  of  an  upstart  race  ;  175 

Because  of  Wickliff 's  brood  no  mark  he  brings 

But  his  innate  antipathy  to  kings. 

These  last  deduce  him  from  the  Helvetian  kind. 

Who  near  the  Leman  lake  his  consort  lined : 

That  fiery  Zuinglius  first  the  affection  bred,  180 

And  meagre  Calvin  blessed  the  nuptial  bed.+ 

In  Israel  some  believe  him  whelped  long  since, 

When  the  proud  Sanhedrim  J  oppressed  the  Prince,  § 

Or,  since  he  will  be  Jew,  derive  him  higher. 

When  Corah  with  his  brethren  did  conspire  185 

From  Moses'  hand  the  sovereign  sway  to  wrest. 

And  Aaron  of  his  ephod  to  devest ;  i| 

Till  opening  earth  made  way  for  all  to  pass,1I 

And  could  not  bear  the  burden  of  a  class. 

The  Fox**  and  he  came  shuffled  in  the  dark,  190 

If  ever  they  were  stowed  in  Noali's  ark  ; 

*  This  IS  supposed  by  Scott  to  refer  to  the  refusal  of  the  ancient  British  Oiurch  to  own  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope  and  acknowledge  St.  Augustin  as  metropolitan  of  Britain  by  virtue  of 
Pope  Gregory's  appointment  The  monks  of  Bangor  were  promment  in  opposition.  Augustin 
predicted  vengeance  through  the  Saxons,  if  they  refused  submission  to  the  Pope.  Afterwardsi 
£thelred,  the  Saxon  king  of  Northumberland,  having  defeated  the  British  at  Chester,  cut  to 
pieces  twelve  hundred  of  the  monks  of  Bangor,  who  had  come  to  assist  their  countrymen  with 
their  prayers.  This  happened  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.  But  it  is  more  probable 
that  Dryden  identifies  British  Presbyterians,  "  Wickliff 's  brood,"  with  wolves,  and  refers  to  the 
extinction  of  the  animal  in  Wales  by  the  tribute  of  wolves'  heads  imposed  on  the  kings.  He  mixes 
up  this  with  the  cruel  persecution  of  "  Wickliff's  brood,"  the  Lollards,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 
Afterwards  he  suggests  that  the  British  Presbyterian  could  not  claim  so  respectable  an  origin  as 
from  "  Wickliff's  brood,"  through  "the  last  of  all  the  litter  scaped  by  chance,"  and  that  he  is  to 
be  deduced  from  the  Helvetian  wolf 

t  Zuinglius  began  to  preach  the  Reformation  at  Zurich  about  15 18.  He  was  killed  in  battle 
in  a  war  between  the  canton  of  Zurich  and  four  small  Roman  Catholic  cantons.  Calvin,  having 
been  expelled  from  France  for  preaching  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  went  to  Geneva,  where 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Divinity  in  15361  He  afterwards  left  Geneva  and  taught  a  French 
congregation  at  Strasbur^^. 

\  Sanhedrim  y  so  spelt  \\\  this  poem  by  Dryden,  and  so  spelt  also  in  the  Second  Part  of  "Absalom 
and  Achitophel."  In  his  own  "Absalom  and  Achitophel"  Dryden  always  spelt  the  word  Sanhrdrin, 
which  spelling  connects  it  with  the  Greek  awhipiov. 

5  On  this  passage  Dryden  has  a  note  "Vide  Preface  to  Heylyn's  History  of  Presbyterians.* 
The  passage  in  Hevlyn's  Preface  is  as  follows  :  "  I  know  that  some  out  of  pure  zeal  with  the  cause 
would  fain  entitle  them  to  a  descent  from  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  ordainea  by  God  himself  in  the 
time  of  Moses.  And  that  it  might  comply  the  better  with  these  ends  and  purposes,  they  have 
endeavoured  to  make  that  famous  consistory  of  the  seventy  elders,  not  only  a  co-ordinate  power 
with  that  of  Moses,  and  after  his  decease  with  the  kings  and  princes  of  that  state  in  the  public 
government,  but  a  power  paramount  and  supreme,  from  which  lay  no  appeal  to  any  but  to  God 
himself:  a  power  by  which  they  were  enabled  not  only  to  control  the  actions  of  their  kings  and 
princes,  but  also  to  correct  these  persons."  Heylyn  proceeds :  "  And  yet  I  shall  not  yield  diem  an 
antiquity  as  great  as  that  which  they  desire,  as  great  as  that  of  Moses  or  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim, 
firom  wmch  they  would  so  willingly  derive  themselves." 

II   Devest,  the  old  and  correct  spelling  of  the  word  now  spelt  divest. 

%  See  Numbers,  chap.  xvi.  for  the  rebellion  of  Korah  ana  the  sons  of  Levi,  who  are  here  lik<?iK4 
to  a  Presbyterian  " class."  "And  the  earth  opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed  them  up,  and  their 
houses,  and  all  the  men  that  appertained  unto  Korah,  and  all  their  goods.  They,  smd  all  tlut 
appertained  to  them,  went  down  alive  into  the  pit,  and  the  earth  closed  upon  them :  and  they 
perished  from  among  the  congregation  **  (w.  32-3). 

**  The  Fox,  the  Arian,  already  spoken  of  as  "  false  Reynard*" 
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Perhaps  not  made ;  for  all  their  barking  train 
The  Dog  (a  common  species)  will  contain ; 
And  some  wild  curs,  who  from  their  masters  ran, 
Abhorring  the  supremacy  of  man,  195 

In  woods  and  caves  the  rebel -race  began. 

O  happy  pair,  how  well  have  you  increased  ! 
What  ills  in  Church  and  State  have  you  redressed  ! 
With  teeth  untried  and  rudiments  of  claws. 
Your  first  essay  was  on  your  native  laws  :  200 

Those  having  torn  with  ease  and  trampled  down, 
Your  fangs  you  fastened  on  the  mitred  crown. 
And  freed  from  God  and  monarchy  your  town. 
What  though  your  native  kennel  still  be  small. 
Bounded  betwixt  a  puddle  and  a  wall  ;*  205 

Yet  your  victorious  colonies  are  sent 
Where  the  North  Ocean  girds  the  continent. 
Quickened  with  fire  below,  your  monsters  breed 
In  fenny  Holland  and  in  fruitful  Tweed  ;f 
And,  like  the  first,  the  last  affects  to  be  210 

Drawn  to  the  dregs  of  a  democracy.  + 
As,  where  in  fields  the  fairy  rounds  are  seen, 
A  rank  sour  herbage  rises  on  the  green  ; 
So,  springing  where  these  midnight  elves  advance. 
Rebellion  prints  the  footsteps  of  the  dance.  215 

Such  are  their  doctrines,  such  contempt  they  show 
To  Heaven  above  and  to  their  Prince  below 
As  none  but  traitors  and  blasphemers  know. 
God  like  the  tyrant  of  the  skies  is  placed. 
And  kings,  like  slaves,  beneath  the  crowd  debased.  220 

So  fulsome  is  their  food  that  flocks  refiise 
To  bite,  and  only  d<^  for  physic  use. 
As,  where  the  lightning  runs  along  the  ground. 
No  husbandry  can  heal  the  blasting  wound  ; 
Nor  bladed  grass  nor  bearded  com  succeeds,  225 

But  scales  of  scurf,  and  putrefaction  breeds  : 
Sadi  wars,  such  waste,  such  fiery  tracks  of  dearth 
Their  zeal  has  left,  and  such  a  teemless  earth. 
Bat  as  the  poisons  of  the  deadliest  kind 
Arc  to  their  own  unhappy  coasts  confined,  230 

As  only  Indian  shades  of  sight  deprive. 
And  magic  plants  will  but  in  Colchos  thrive. 
So  Ftesbjrtery  and  pestilential  zeal 
Can  <Hily  flourish  in  a  common-weal. 

The  RcprfiBc  of  Genevai,  Dryden  choosing  to  call  the  beautiful  Lake  a  puddle. 

"Nov  to  mnbt  aooiething  new  and  out  of  the  way,  to  elevate  and  surprise,  and  all  that,  I 
^  yoo  sot,  dkis  qnidceaing  fire  from  the  bottom  of  bogs  and  rivers.  Jokfuan.  Why,  faith, 
1!^  as  fi^fSnMK  a  ooBtrivance  as  the  virtuoso*s  making  a  burning-glass  of  ice."  (The  Hind  and 
;  fuOi€X  Xnnsvcneo.} 

Tin  Ek  bas  ^ready  occurred  in  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel,**  337.  The  phfase  ^x^^  P*^^^^^ 
ly  inpressed  <m  Dryden's  mind :  the  foHowing  couplet  is  in  one  of  the  poems  in  **  hmjrynm 
~  *       *  by  the  death  of  Lord  Hastings  in  1649 : 

'*  It  is  decreed  we  must  be  drained,  I  see, 
Down  to  the  dregs  of  a  democracy." 
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From  Celtic  woods  is  chased  the  wolfish  crew  ;*  33$ 

But  ah  I  some  pity  e'en  to  brutes  is  due  : 
Their  native  walks,  methinks,  thenf  might  eajoy, 
Curbed  of  their  native  malice  to  destroy. 
Of  all  the  tyrannies  on  human  kind 

The  worst  is  that  which  persecutes  the  mind.  240 

Let  us  but  weigh  at  what  offence  we  strike ; 
'Tis  but  because  we  cannot  think  alike. 
In  punishing  of  this,  we  overthrow 
The  laws  of  nations  and  of  nature  too. 
Beasts  arc  the  subjects  of  tyrannic  sway,  245 

Where  still  the  stronger  on  the  weaker  prey  ; 
Man  onlv  of  a  softer  mould  is  made, 
Not  for  his  fellows'  ruin,  but  their  aid  : 
Created  kind,  beneficent  and  free, 
The  noble  image  of  the  Deity.  850 

One  portion  of  informing  fire  was  given 
To  brutes  the  inferior  famfly  of  Heaven : 
The  Smith  Divine,  as  with  a  careless  beat, 
Struck  out  the  mute  creation  at  a  heat ; 
But  when  arrived  at  Lost  to  human  race,  255 

The  ('odhead  took  a  deep  considering  space. 
And,  to  distinguish  man  from  all  the  rest. 
Unlocked  the  sacred  treasures  of  his  breast, 
And  mercy  mixed  with  reason  did  impart, 
One  to  his  head,  the  other  to  his  heart ;  260 

Reason  to  rule,  but  mercy  to  forgive, 
The  first  is  law,  the  last  prerogative. 
And  like  his  mind  his  outward  form  appeared, 
When  issuinjj  naked  to  the  wondering  nerd 
1  le  charmed  their  eyes,  and  for  they  loved  they  feared.      265 
Not  armed  with  horns  of  arbitrary  might. 
Or  claws  to  seize  their  furry  sjwils  in  nght. 
Or  with  increase  of  feet  to  o'ertake  them  in  their  flight : 
Of  easy  shape,  and  pliant  every  way, 

Confessing  still  the  softness  of  his  clay,  270 

And  kind  as  kings  upon  their  coronation  day  ; 
With  open  hands,  and  with  extended  space 
Of  arms  to  satisfy  a  large  embrace. 
Thus  kneaded  up  with  milk,  the  new-made  man 
His  kingdom  o'er  his  kindred  world  began  ;  275 

Till  knowledge  misapplied,  misunderstood. 
And  pride  of  empire  soured  his  balmy  blood. 
Then,  first  rebellmg,  his  own  stamp  he  coins  ; 
The  murderer  Cain  was  latent  in  his  loins  ; 
And  blood  began  its  first  and  loudest  cry  280 

For  differing  worship  of  the  Deity. 
Thus  persecution  rose,  and  farther  space 
Produced  the  mighty  hunter  of  his  race.t 

^  •  The  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  l/ouis  XIV.  in  1685.    Dryd«n  here  blames  1 
French  persecution  of  the  Huguenots, 
t  Nimrod. 
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Not  so  the  blessed  Pan  his  flock  increased,* 

Content  to  fold  them  from  the  famished  beast :  285 

Mild  were  his  laws ;  the  Sheep  and  harmless  Hind 

Were  never  of  the  persecuting  kind. 

Such  pity  now  the  pious  pastor  shows. 

Such  mercy  from  the  British  Lion  flows 

That  both  proWde  protection  for  their  foes.t  290 

Oh  happy  r^ons,  Italy  and  Spain, 
Which  never  did  those  monsters  entertain  ! 
The  Wolf,  the  Bear,  the  Boar,  can  there  advance 
No  native  claim  of  just  inheritance ; 

And  self-preserving  laws,  severe  in  show,  295 

May  guard  their  fences  from  the  invading  foe. 
Where  birth  has  placed  them,  let  them  safely  share 
The  common  benefit  of  vital  air ; 
Themselves  tmharmful,  let  them  live  unharmed. 
Their  jaws  disabled  and  their  claws  disarmed  ;  300 

Here,  only  in  nocturnal  bowlings  bold. 
They  dare  not  seize  the  Hind  nor  leap  the  fold. 
>fore  powerful,  and  as  vigilant  as  they, 
The  Lion  awfully  forbids  the  prey. 

Their  rage  repressed,  though  pinched  with  famine  sore,     305 
They  stand  aloof,  and  tremble  at  his  roar ; 
^fuch  is  their  hunger,  but  their  fear  is  more. 

These  are  the  chief ;  to  number  o'er  the  rest 
And  stand,  like  Adam,  naming  every  beast. 
Were  weary  work  ;  nor  will  the  Muse  describe  310 

A  slimy-bom  and  sun-begotten  tribe, 
Who,  far  from  steeples  and  their  sacred  sound. 
In  fields  their  sullen  conventicles  found. 
These  gross,  half-animated  lumps  I  leave, 
Nor  can  I  think  what  thoughts  they  can  conceive.  315 

Bat  if  they  think  at  all,  'tis  sure  no  higher 
Than  matter  put  in  motion  may  aspire  ; 
Souls  that  can  scarce  ferment  their  mass  of  clay, 
So  drossy,  so  divisible  t  are  they 

As  would  but  serve  pure  bodies  for  allay,  320 

Such  souls  as  shards  produce,  such  beetle  things  § 
As  only  buzz  to  heaven  with  evening  wings, 

*  By  "dte  blessed  Pan**  Dryden  means  Jesus  Christ ;  a  strange  expression.  Compare  Part  a. 
fine  711. 

f  This  is  dearly  intended  as  a  compliment  to  James  II.  for  his  new  toleration  of  Dissenters. 
Bhwgfatoochansed^r  into /h»iff,  completely  changing  the  meaning  of  the  line,  and  indeed  making 
it  sa^ess :  and  Broughton  s  reading  has  been  followed  by  all  subsequent  editors,  including  Scott 

X  DwisibUt  materiu,  divisibility  being  a  criterion  of  matter,  and  indivisibility  of  spirit. 

S  "Sach  scNils  as  shards  produce,"  souls  born  of  shards,  which  Dryden  proceeds  to  compare  to 
beetles.  Sk/trd  means  here  excrement  or  dung,  and  it  probably  has  the  same  meaning  where 
Shakespeare  speaks  of  "the  shard-bom  beetle^  (Macbeth,  act  3,  sc.  2.  The  beetle  has  been 
called  ''the  turd-bug."  See  Halliwell's  "  Dictionary  of  Archaic  ami  Provincial  NVords."  "The 
dnided  beetle"  (Cymbeline,  act  3,  sc.  2}  has  a  different  meaning;,  sh.ttti also  signifying  a  shell  or 
hard  scale,  like  the  mail  of  the  beetle.  Shard  has  various  meanings  ;  it  is  the  name  of  a  kind  of 
€d^  and  a€  a  plaut     In  this  last  sense  it  occurs  in  Dr>'den : 

"  Than  shards  or  mallows  for  the  pot.** 

Translation  of  Second  Epodf  of  Horact. 
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Strike  in  the  dark,  offending  but  by  chance, 

Such  are  the  blindfold  blows  of  ignorance. 

They  know  not  beings,  and  but  hate  a  name  ;  325 

To  them  the  Hind  and  Panther  are  the  same. 

The  Panther,*  sure  the  noblest  next  the  Hind, 
And  fairest  creature  of  the  spotted  kind  ; 
Oh,  could  her  inborn  stains  be  washed  away, 
She  were  too  good  to  be  a  beast  of  prey  !  330 

How  can  1  praise  or  blame,  and  not  offend. 
Or  how  divide  the  frailty  from  the  friend  ? 
Her  faults  and  virtues  lie  so  mixed,  that  she 
Nor  wholly  stands  condemned  nor  whoUv  free. 
Then,  like  her  injured  Lion,  let  me  speak  ;  335 

He  cannot  bend  her  and  he  would  not  break. 
Unkind  already,  and  estranged  in  part. 
The  Wolf  begins  to  share  her  wandering  heart. 
Though  unpolluted  yet  with  actual  ill. 

She  half  commits  who  sins  but  in  her  will.  340 

If,  as  our  dreaming  Platonists  report, 
There  could  be  spirits  of  a  middle  sort. 
Too  black  for  heaven  and  yet  too  white  for  hell, 
Who  just  dropped  half-way  down,  nor  lower  fell ; 
So  poised,  so  gently  she  descends  from  high,  345 

It  seems  a  soft  dismission  from  the  sky. 
Her  house  not  ancient,  whatsoe'er  pretence 
Her  clergy  heralds  make  in  her  defence ; 
A  second  century  not  half-way  run, 

Since  the  new  honours  of  her  blood  begun.  350 

A  Lion  old,  obscene,  and  furious  made 
By  lust,  compressed  her  mother  in  a  shade  ; 
Then  by  a  left-hand  marriage  weds  the  dame. 
Covering  adultery  with  a  specious  name  ;t 
So  schism  begot ;  and  sacrilege  and  she,  355 

A  well  matched  pair,  got  graceless  heresy. 
God's  and  kings'  rebels  have  the  same  good  cause. 
To  trample  down  divine  and  human  laws  ; 
Both  would  be  called  reformers,  and  their  hate 
Alike  destructive  both  to  Church  and  State.  360 

The  fruit  proclaims  the  plant ;  a  lawless  Prince 
By  luxury  reformed  incontinence, 
By  ruins  charity,  by  riots  abstinence. 
Confessions,  fasts,  and  penance  set  aside  ; 
Oh  with  what  ease  we  follow  such  a  guide,  365 

Where  souls  are  starved  and  senses  gratified  ! 
Where  marriage  pleasures  midnight  prayer  supply, 
And  matin  bells  (a  melancholy  cry) 
Are  tuned  to  merrier  notes,  Increase  and  Multiply.  % 

♦  The  Panther,  the  Church  of  England. 

t  A  reference  to  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn ;  Henry's  divorce  from  Catharine  and  marrb 
vith  Anne  led  to  the  abolition  of  the  papal  authority  in  England. 
t  The  marriage  of  clergsrmen  allowed. 
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Religion  shows  a  rosy-coloured  face,  370 

Not  battered  out*  with  drudging  works  of  grace  : 

A  down-hill  reformation  rolls  apace. 

What  flesh  and  blood  would  crowd  the  narrow  gate, 

Or,  till  they  waste  their  pampered  paunches,  wait  ? 

All  would  be  happy  at  the  cheapest  rate.  375 

Though  our  lean  faith  these  rigid  laws  has  given, 
The  full-fed  Mussulman  goes  fat  to  heaven  ; 
For  his  Arabian  prophet  with  delights 
Of  sense  allured  his  Eastern  proselytes. 
The  jolly  Luther,  reading  him,  began  380 

To  interpret  Scriptures  by  his  Alcoran  ; 
To  grub  the  thorns  beneath  our  tender  feet 
And  make  the  paths  of  Paradise  more  sweet, 
Bethought  him  of  a  wife,  ere  half  way  gone, 
For  'twas  uneasy  travailing  f  alone ;  385 

And  in  this  masquerade  of  mirth  and  love 
Mistook  the  bliss  of  Heaven  for  Bacchanals  above. 
Sure  he  presumed  of  praise,  t  who  came  to  stock 
The  etherial  pastures  with  so  fair  a  flock. 
Burnished  and  battening  on  their  food,  to  show  390 

The  diligence  of  careful  herds  §  below. 

Our  Panther,  though  like  these  she  changed  her  head. 
Yet,  as  the  mistress  of  a  monarch's  bed, 
Her  front  erect  with  majesty  she  bore, 

The  crosier  wielded  and  the  mitre  wore.  395 

Her  upper  part  of  decent  discipline 
Showed  affectation  of  an  ancient  line  ; 
And  Fathers,  Councils,  Church  and  Church's  head, 
Were  on  her  reverend  phylacteries  ||  read. 
But  what  disgraced  and  disavowed  the  rest  400 

Was  Calvin's  brand,  that  stigmatised  the  beast. 
Thus,  like  a  creature  of  a  double  kind. 
In  her  own  labyrinth  she  lives  confined  ; 
To  foreign  lands  no  sound  of  her  is  come. 
Humbly  content  to  be  despised  at  home.  405 

Such  is  her  faith,  where  good  cannot  be  had, 
At  least  she  leaves  the  refuse  of  the  bad. 


*  Hatieredoui^  wearied,  worn  out  Mr.  Holt  White  in  his  MS.  notes  mentions  the  use  of  the 
word  in  Ogilby's  Translation  of  the  Iliad,  p.  500,  fol.  1669.     The  word  is  rare. 

t  Travailing'\&  the  spelling  here  of  the  early  editions:  our  word  travel  was  often  so  spelt  at 
that  time,  and  uie  meanuig  here  may  be  travellme  or  travailing.  In  Part  3,  line  411,  where  travail 
is  meant,  the  word  has  been  changed  into  travel  hy  modem  editors. 

X  Presumed  of  praise t  a  Gallicism.     So  in  Part  3,  line  511, 

**  But  least  of  all  Philosophy  presumes 
Of  truth  in  dreams." 

I  Herds  here  means  shepherds.     The  line  has  been  spoilt  by  Derrick  and  most  subsequent 
edwors  by  the  substitution  of  their  for  the  before  diligence. 
I  Phylacteries,  with  the  accent  on  the  third  syllable,  according  to  its  Greek  origin,  Dryden 


rys  Ic^owine  the  Latin  and  Greek  quantities.  So  consistory,  the  third  syllable  pronounced 
lop^,  in  Part  2,  Tine  502  ;  re/ectoty,  the  same.  Part  3,  line  530.  See  note  on  testament  m  "  Rcligio 
taici,''385. 
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Nice  in  her  choice  of  ill,  though  not  of  best, 

And  least  deformed,  because  reformed  the  least 

In  doubtful  points  betwixt  her  differing  friends,  410 

Where  one  for  substance,  one  for  sign  contends, 

Their  contradicting  terms  she  strives  to  join ; 

Sign  shall  be  substance,  substance  shall  be  sign. 

A  real  presence  all  her  sons  allow, 

And  yet  'tis  flat  idolatry  to  bow,  415 

Because  the  Godhead's  there  they  know  not  how. 

Her  novices  are  taught  that  bread  and  wine 

Are  but  the  visible  and  outward  sign. 

Received  by  those  who  in  communion  join. 

But  the  inward  grace  or  the  thing  signified,  420 

His  blood  and  body  who  to  save  us  died. 

The  faithful  this  thing  signified  receive  : 

What  is't  those  faithful  then  partake  or  leave  ? 

For  what  is  signified  and  understood 

Is  by  her  own  confession  flesh  and  blood.  425 

Then  by  the  same  acknowledgment  we  know 

They  take  the  sign  and  take  the  substance  too.* 

The  literal  sense  is  hard  to  flesh  and  blood. 

But  nonsense  never  can  be  understood. 

Her  wild  belief  on  every  wave  is  tost ;  430 

But  sure  no  Church  can  better  morals  boast. 
True  to  her  King  her  principles  are  found  ; 
Oh  that  her  practice  were  but  half  so  sound  ! 
Stedfast  in  various  turns  of  state  she  stood. 
And  sealed  her  vowed  affection  with  her  blood  :  435 

Nor  will  I  meanly  tax  her  constancy, 
That  interest  or  obligement  made  the  tie, 
(Bound  to  the  fate  of  murdered  monarchy.) 
Before  the  sounding  axe  so  falls  the  vine, 
Whose  tender  branches  round  the  poplar  twine.  440 

She  chose  her  ruin,  and  resigned  het  life. 
In  death  undaunted  as  an  Indian  wife  : 
A  rare  example  !  but  some  souls  we  see 
Grow  hard  and  stiffen  with  adversity  : 

Yet  these  by  Fortune's  favours  are  undone  ;  445 

Resolved,  t  into  a  baser  form  they  run, 
And  bore  the  wind,  but  cannot  bear  the  sun. 


*  Drydcn  in  this  passage  criticizes  the  Article  of  the  Church  of  England  on  the  Eucharist, 
Art.  28.  '*  The  Supper  of  the  Lord  is  not  only  a  sign  of  the  love  that  Christians  ought  to  have 
among  themselves  one  to  another,  but  rather  it  is  a  sacrament  of  our  redemption  by  Christ's  death  ; 
insomuch  that  to  such  as  rightly,  worthily,  and  with  faith  receive  the  same,  the  bread  which  we 
break  is  a  partaking  of  the  body  of  Chnst,  and  likewise  the  cup  of  blessing  is  a  partaking  of 
the  blood  of  Christ.  Transubstantiation,  or  the  change  of  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine,  in  the 
Supper  of  the  Lord,  cannot  be  proved  by  Holy  Writ :  but  it  is  repugnant  to  the  plain  woids 
of  Scripture,  overthroweth  the  nature  of  a  sacrament  and  hath  given  occasion  to  aiany  super- 
stitions. ^  The  body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken,  and  eaten,  in  the  Supper  only,  after  an  heavealy 
and  spiritual  manner.  And  the  mean,  whereby  the  body  of  Christ  is  received  aod  eattea  in  the 
Supper,  is  feith.*' 

t  Resolved^  dissolved. 
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Let  this  be  natme^s  fmihy  or  her  fiKte» 

Or  XsKnm's*^  ooanei^  ber  new  chosen  maie ; 

SliE  ^le's  the  finzot  oC  the  fkilen  crew ;  4^ 

Xo  mother  more  indn^geBt  but  the  tme. 

Fierce  to  her  foci^  yet  feezs  hssc  f(»ce  to  Xrf^ 
Because  she  wants  tmiate  anctority ; 
For  how  can  she  oonstnun  them  to  obe^ 
Who  has  herseif  cast  off  the  lawM  swnr  ?  4^ 

Rebellion  equals  aU,  and  those  who  toil 
In  common  theft  will  share  the  cnmiMMi  sfniL 
Let  her  produce  the  title  and  the  right 
Aipdnst  ner  old  axperiors  fiist  to  fight ; 
IF  she  reform  bf  tact,  eren  that's  as  plain  ^te 

For  her  own  rebels  to  refbnn  again. 
As  lon^  as  words  a  different  sense  wiE  hrar. 
And  each  may  be  his  own  inteipfettx; 
Our  airy  faith  wtU  no  foundation  find : 

The  word's  a  weathercock  for  ererr  wind  r  465 

The  Bear,  the  Fox,  the  Wolf  br  turns  pemu; 
The  most  in  power  supplies  the  pieaeaa  ^tie. 
The  wretchea  Panther  cries  alond  mr  aid 
To  Church  and  Councils,  whian  she  fixsr 


No  help  from  Fathers  or  tradition  s  txsn  :  i;;o 

Those  ancient  guides  she  timght  us  to  ~   ~ 

And  by  that  Scripture  which  she 

To  Rt^ormation  stands  herself  ace 

What  bills  for  breach  of  laws  am  she  picor; 

Expounding  which  she  owns  hfrrsrtf  wacr  er  7  473 

And,  afler  all  her  winding  ways  axe  rrrrrf. 

If  doubts  artae^  she  slips  herself  aside 

And  leaves  the  private  consdesce  for  tfie  ^sxfxc 

If  then  that  conscience  set  the  odesder  5«. 

It  bars  her  claim  to  Church  TntTitrity.  4^ 

How  can  she  censure,  or  what  crime  prdsifi. 

But  Scripture  may  be  constrwed  m  ««■  ftnrt  t 

Even  those  whom  li)r  rdxlhoii  she  trazcsnks 

To  civil  power,  her  doctrine  first  ^'n^'tv ; 

Because  no  disobedience  can  t^t^fan^,  ^^ 

Where  no  submisskin  to  a  pu^  is  dae : 

Each  judging  for  himsel:^  far  ho-  cooseat. 

Whom  thus  absolved  she  soads  to  pfzsshmesit. 

Suppose  the  magistrate  revenge  iher  cause, 

lis  only  for  transgressing  haman  laws.  »gi> 

How  answering  to  its  end  a  Church  is  mode* 

Whose  power  is  but  to  counsel  and  persuade  ? 

*  »  afPfd  »o«»>ty.  and  ^  soond  pre«pts.  in  the  DeJectahJc  HUumv  xn<  Kv^\u.mn<  l^v  ^\  n  ^i 

^^^JLix  a'^Xsl^S'^^  tell  m.  wh«^.  in  «y  ,^h^  ,,,K,,^  ,,,:x^  \  H.SV  n'.H.; 
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Oh  solid  rock,  on  which  secure  she  stands ! 

Eternal  house,  not  built  with  mortal  hands  ! 

Oh  sure  defence  against  the  infernal  gate,  495 

A  patent  during  pleasure  of  the  State  ! 

Thus  is  the  Panther  neither  loved  nor  feared, 
A  mere  mock  queen  of  a  divided  herd  ; 
Whom  soon  by  lawful  power  she  might  control, 
Her  self  a  part  submitted  to  the  whole.  500 

Then,  as  the  moon  who  first  receives  the  light 
By  which  she  makes  our  nether  r^ons  bright, 
So  might  she  shine,  reflecting  from  afar 
The  rays  she  borrowed  from  a  better  star  ; 
Big  with  the  beams  which  from  her  mother  flow,  505 

And  reigning  o'er  the  rising  tides  below  : 
Now  mixing  with  a  savage  crowd  she  goes. 
And  meanly  flatters  her  inveterate  foes. 
Ruled  while  she  rules,  and  losing  every  hoiur 
Her  wretched  remnants  of  precarious  power.  510 

One  evening,  while  the  cooler  shade  she  sought, 
Revolving  many  a  melancholy  thought. 
Alone  she  walked,  and  looked  around  in  vain 
With  rueful  visage  for  her  vanished  train  : 
None  of  her  sylvan  subjects  made  their  court ;  515 

Levees  and  couchees  passed  without  resort. 
So  hardly  can  usurpers  manage  well 
Those  whom  they  first  instructed  to  rebel. 
More  liberty  begets  desire  of  more  ; 

The  hunger  still  increases  with  the  store.  520 

Without  respect  they  brushed  along  the  wood. 
Each  in  his  clan,  and  filled  with  loathsome  food 
Asked  no  permission  to  the  neighbouring  flood. 
The  Panther,  full  of  inward  discontent, 

Since  they  would  go,  before  them  wisely  went;  525 

Supplying  want  of  power  by  drinking  first. 
As  if  she  gave  them  leave  to  quench  their  thirst. 
Among  the  rest,  the  Hind  with  fearful  face 
Beheld  from  far  the  common  watering-place. 
Nor  durst  approach  ;  till  with  an  awful  roar  530 

The  sovereign  Lion  bad  her  fear  no  more. 
Encouraged  thus,  she  brought  her  younglings  nigh. 
Watching  the  motions  of  her  patron's  eye. 
And  drank  a  sober  draught ;  the  rest  amazed 
Stood  mutely  still  and  on  the  stranger  gazed  ;  535 

Surveyed  her  part  by  part,  and  sought  to  find 
The  ten-homed  monster  in  the  harmless  Hind, 
Such  as  the  Wolf  and  Panther  had  designed. 
They  thought  at  first  they  dreamed  ;  for  'twas  offence 
With  them  to  question  certitude  of  sense,  540 

Their  guide  in  faith  :  but  nearer  when  they  drew, 
And  had  the  faultless  object  full  in  view, 
Lord,  how  they  all  admired  her  heavenly  hue  !  * 
*  HtUf  spelt  by  Dryden  hiew  in  this  line  ;  spelt  by  him  hew  in  Part  3,  line  783. 
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Yc  conld  BOH  iunrl.  tiK:  fiir  xul  xea.  xxm.  irstr.  :** 
fintii^Hihe  cms:  wcsBaOL  tK  l^mtkf  azzrsi 

For  m^Kii  lbs:  jkk  •mfnarr  fflc  iiE:  tsxut 
To  fenw  lisBti»  and  u  tifear  iorac:  iui.  5^ 

She  made;  a  maimsck  rxr^^^^^  tL  ^stty. 
Prafibsm^  Ibf:  Hmd  n:^  vBur-  ksr  iiaFiK  war; 
That,  siiice  liic:  skxr  us  rtrar  ai.  iuxzr  of  sak: 
IC^n  be^  lie  u^  iiqgiuk:  IBS:  irriinw-  icalL. 
WiA  mnsfa  gaod-wiL  iBfc  wminr  mgr  ^iiiiiariBd.  5bo 

To  chat  a  miuk  oc  twrr-  auirnmis  lyrr"  ; 
Nor  had  the  ^fu^^^u  Hiuc  sd  sdox:  ixngKC 
Her  fdend  and  feBpig^Mifiagig:  il.  the  Piin. 
Yst  •■mwiii*TTqg  iioir  of  jaK  fiie  ^isir  -gAlMi^eiL 

Sie  thra^^  ^is  hoor  the  rtrrasinT  wauid  jMrtpii 

To  IcBxn  her  secrer  caasst  of  d»:  iiiAigm. 

Which  m^  she  hi^ied  ™«gtr  he  witi.  rsnt  Trfhrard. 

Cmwadrrmg  hfs^  a  wsd^-bo^  ov£  hesL 

And  tnone  a  ^entiswamaii  fhari  '&tt  tbsl  570 

After  same  cammon  ta&  indiai  nimnnrr  lan, 

Tlie  lady  of  the  qKftyrd  muff  hfgaiL 


Here  Di^ndeB  shres  die  Hiwi  iheyowner  of  xakii^  jnaaylbe'Wulf'i^  vouc  iM  tesz  ■^orinc  u  THo 
sapcrsxiuan  was  that  the  wqH*s  iook,  or  the  s^c  of  a  wdE*,  or  xiic:  wolfi  seeii^  hrforc  i:  «.-hs 
a,  deprived  a  num  of  liie  power  nf  ipeBch 

'*  Too:  quoqur  Mcerii. 
yuBi  iugfi.  ipra  ;  li^  linmr  videre  priarK  ** 

Tnt£i.  Ecli^-  ;x   S3 

"  M  J  voice  £TOW{>  hoane  :  I  fee!  ^t£r  notef^  decscy, 
A&  fftiie  wolvE-  had  aeen  me  £k  tD-day.*' 

line  74  of  TWden**  TVanslarirtTt.' 


die  x^di  Id^rll  of  'Ilieot3iti&  '▼me  22  Ac  a|^  of  a  wolf  is  said,  to  take  a«Tiy  sp<yr>^  rfjnv 
s  thai,  viieii  a  wolf  aee&a  mas  IkJiul  Ae  mac  fees-  bmv,  it  if^  befieved  tD  havr  the  rft>o:  a;'  tAkin;;: 
lythe  mas^s  power  of  flpeo^  inr  the  time.     Titere  s  no  nl»wcir!«3  aut^uirin-  for  Dn'den'v  (riving 

Hind  tJie  power  of  wialftTi|r  -f^^  Wolf  sj^'^r^Viw- 

7>  onczi,  wait  an,  accuoxQiany 


THE  HIND  AND  THE   PANTHER. 

THE  SECOND  PART. 

**  Dame,"  said  the  Panther,  "  times  are  mended  well 

**  Since  late  among  the  Philistines  you  fell 

**  The  toils  were  pitched,  a  spacious  tract  of  ground 

**  With  expert  hunstmen  was  encompassed  round ; 

**  The  enclosure  narrowed ;  the  sagacious  power  5 

**  Of  hounds  and  death  drew  nearer  every  hour.* 

**  'Tis  true,  the  younger  Lion  scaped  the  snare, 

**  But  all  your  priestly  calves  lay  struggling  there, 

**  As  sacrifices  on  their  altars  laid  ; 

"  While  you,  their  careful  mother,  wisely  fled,  lo 

"  Not  trusting  Destiny  to  save  your  head. 

**  For  whate'er  promises  you  have  applied 

**  To  your  unfailing  Church,  the  surer  side 

**  Is  four  fair  legs  in  danger  to  provide  ; 

**  And  whate'er  tales  of  Peter's  chair  you  tell,  1 5 

"  Yet,  saving  reverence  of  the  miracle, 

**  The  better  luck  was  yours  to  scape  so  well.'* 

"  As  I  reinember,"  said  the  sober  Hind, 
**  Those  toils  were  for  your  own  dear  "self  designed, 
**  As  well  as  me  ;  and  with  the  self-same  throw,  20 

**  To  catch  the  quarry  f  and  the  vermin  too, 
"  (Forgive  the  slanderous  tongues  that  called  you  so.) 
"  Howe'er  you  take  it  now,  the  common  cry 
"  Then  ran  you  down  for  your  rank  loyalty. 
**  Besides,  in  Popery  they  thought  you  nurst,  2$ 

**  As  evil  tongues  will  ever  speak  the  worst, 
**  Because  some  forms  and  ceremonies  some 
"  You  kept,  and  stood  in  the  main  question  dumb. 
**  Dumb  you  were  born  indeed  ;  but  thinking  long. 

The  Test,  it  seems,  at  last  has  loosed  your  tongue.  J        30 


(( 


*  This  psisssifrc  refers  to  the  proceedings  against  the  Roman  Catholics  in  connexion  with  the 
Popish  Plot     The  "  younger  Lion  "  is  James  II.,  duke  of  York  at  the  time. 

t  Quarry,  game  as  distinguished  from  vermin.  Scott,  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  says  that  quarry 
means  "proi>erIy,  dead  game  ready  to  be  cut  up  by  the  huntsman  :  "  but  that  would  be  a  derived, 
special  meaning.   Quarry  means  anything  aimed  at :  the  game  which  a  h.iwk  flies  at  is  its  quarry. 

**  The  flames  that  to  their  quarry  strove." 

Annus  Mirabilis^  281. 

*'  Let  Reason  then  at  her  own  quarry  fly." 

The  Hind  and  the  Panther^  \.  104. 

t  The  Test  Acts  of  1672  and  1678  prescribed  a  Declaration  denying  transubstanttation ;  the 
words  of  the  latter  Act,  varying  slightly  from  those  of  the  former,  were  :  "I  do  believe  that  in 
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**  And  to  explain  what  yoor  forefsithers  meant 

**  By  real  presence  in  the  Sacrament, 

'*  After  long  fSencing  pushed  against  a  wall, 

**  Your  salvo  comes,  that  he^s  not  there  at  all : 

**  There  changed  your  fidth,  and  what  may  change  may  &1L 

•*  Who  can  believe  what  varies  every  day,  36 

••  Nor  ever  u^as  nor  will  be  at  a  stay  ?  '* 

**  Tortures  may  force  the  toi^e  untruths  to  tell, 
"  And  I  ne*er  owned  myself  inraliible,'* 
Replied  the  Panther  :  "grant  such  presence  were,  40 

**  Yet  in  your  sense  I  never  owned  it  there. 
**  A  real  virtue  we  by  feith  receive, 
**  And  that  we  in  the  sacrament  believe.** 

**  Then,"  said  the  Hind,  **  as  you  the  matter  state, 
**  Not  only  Jesuits  can  equivocate  ;  45 

•*  For  realy  as  you  now  the  word  expound, 
**  From  solid  substance  dwindles  to  a  sound. 
**  Methinks  an  -/Esop^s  fable  you  repeat ; 
"  You  know  who  took  the  shadow  for  the  meat. 
"  Your  Churcli's  substance  thus  you  change  at  will,  50 

And  yet  retain  your  former  figure  still. 

I  freely  grant  you  spoke  to  save  your  life, 
**  For  then  you  lay  beneath  the  butcher's  knife. 
**  Long  time  you  fought,  redoubled  battery  bore, 
**  But,  after  all,  against  your  self  you  swore ;  55 

"  Your  former  self,  for  every  hour  your  form 
"  Is  chopped  and  changed,  like  winds  before  a  storm. 
*'  Thus  fear  and  interest  will  prevail  with  some ; 
**  For  all  have  not  the  gift  of  martyrdom." 

The  Panther  grinned  at  this,  and  thus  replied  :  60 

**  That  men  may  err  was  never  yet  denied. 
**  But,  if  that  common  principle  be  true, 
**  The  cannon,*  dame,  is  levelled  full  at  you. 
**  But,  shunning  long  disputes,  I  fain  would  see 
•*  That  wondrous  wight.  Infallibility.  65 

"  Is  he  from  Heaven,  this  mighty  champion,  come  ? 
**  Or  lodged  below  in  subterranean  Rome  ?f 
"  First,  seat  him  somewhere,  and  derive  his  race, 
"  Or  else  conclude  that  nothing  has  no  place." 

**  Suppose,  (though  I  disown  it,)"  said  the  Hind,  70 

*  *  The  certain  mansion  were  not  yet  assigned  : 
**  The  doubtful  residence  no  proof  can  bring 
'*  Against  the  plain  existence  of  the  thing. 

;  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  there  is  not  any  trannubHtantiation  of  the  etementii  of  bread 

i  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  at  or  after  the  conAecration  thereof  by  any  poriMJtt 

atsocver.'* 

^  Cannon  in  the  early  editions  :  in  the  Wartons'  edition,  2  811,  the  word  wa<i  changed  to  canon, 

ich  Scott  and  others  have  followed.    Cannon  seems  the  best  sense,  and  perhaps  Dryden  meant 

play  on  the  word.     In  part  3,  1.  466^  canon  is  misprinted  cannon  in  the  first  edition,  and  it  is 

Tetaed  in  the  second  to  canon  ;  but  in  this  passage  cannon  remains, 

^  Roma  Sotteranea,xti  extensive  cavern  near  Rome,  formeriy  inhabited,  described  in  a  work  of 

if  name  puUtshed  at  Rome,  folio,  1633.     Evelyn  describes  his  visit  to  this  subterranean  abode 

ancient  times  in  his  Diary,  April  11,  1645. 
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Because  philosophers  may  disagree 

If  sight  by  emission  or  reception  be,  75 

"  Shall  it  be  thence  inferred  1  do  not  see? 
**  But  you  require  an  answer  positive, 
**  Which  yet,  when  I  demand,  you  dare  not  give ; 
"  For  fallacies  in  universals  live.* 

*'  I  then  affirm  that  this  unfailing  guide  So 

**  In  Pope  and  General  Councils  must  reside  ; 
**  Both  lawful,  both  combined ;  what  one  decrees  t 
**  By  numerous  votes,  the  other  ratifies  ; 
**  On  this  undoubted  sense  the  Church  relies. 
**  'Tis  true  some  doctors  in  a  scantier  space,  85 

**  I  mean,  in  each  apart,  contract  the  place. 
**  Some,  who  to  greater  length  extend  the  line, 
**  The  Church's  after  acceptation  join. 
**  This  last  circumference  appears  too  wide; 
"  The  Church  diffiised  is  by  the  Council  tied  ;  90 

"  As  members  by  their  representatives 
* '  Obliged  to  laws  which  Prince  and  Senate  gives. 
'*  Thus  some  contract  and  some  enlarge  the  space : 
*'  In  Pope  and  Council  who  denies  the  place, 

Assisted  from  above  with  God*s  unfailing  grace?  95 

Those  canons  all  the  needful  points  contain  ; 
"  Their  sense  so  obvious  and  their  words  so  plain, 
**  That  no  disputes  about  the  doubtful  text 

Have  hitherto  the  labouring  world  perplexed. 

If  any  should  in  after  times  appear,  lOO 

'*  New  Councils  must  be  called,  to  make  the  meaning  clear ; 
**  Because  in  them  the  power  supreme  resides, 
**  And  all  the  promises  are  to  the  guides. 
**  This  may  be  taught  with  sound  and  safe  defence  ; 
"  But  mark  how  sandy  is  your  own  pretence,  10$ 

*'  Who,  setting  Councils,  Pope,  and  Church  aside, 
'*  Are  every  man  his  own  presuming  guide. 
**  The  Sacred  Books,  you  say,  are  full  and  plain, 
**  And  every  needful  point  of  truth  contain ; 

All  who  can  read  interpreters  may  be.  IIO 

Thus,  though  your  several  Churches  disagree, 

Yet  every  saint  has  to  himself  alone 
*'  The  secret  of  this  philosophic  stone. 
*'  These  principles  your  jarring  sects  unite, 
*•  When  differing  doctors  and  disciples  fight ;  11$ 

**  Though  Luther,  Zuinglius,  Calvin,  holy  chiefs, 
"  Have  made  a  battle  royal  of  beliefs, 
**  Or,  like  wild  horses,  several  ways  have  whirled 
**  The  tortured  text  about  the  Christian  world, 
"  Each  Jehu  lashing  on  with  furious  force,  I20 

**  That  Turk  or  Jew  could  not  have  used  it  worse. 

*  "  Dolus  versatur  in  eeneralibus."  "  As  those  who  in  a  logical  dispute  keep  in  general  term 
would  hide  a  fallacy."    (Preface  to  "  Annus  Mirabilis,"  p.  39.) 

t  The  rhyme  of  decrees  and  ratifies  is  as  objectionable  as  that  of  seetn  and  crime,  twice  cot 
demned  by  Dry  den  and  his  co-critics  of  Settle's  "  Empress  of  Morocco." 
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"  No  matter  wfiat  (ftwffifHnn  leskdita  uakt^ 

**  Where  eveiy  pcitate  man  mxj  sa:fe  a.  staJke : 

"  Raled  hf  tlue  Sczmtare  and  bjs  awn  advice^ 

*'  Each  has  a  blind  b^-patb.  to  Paradise^  125 

"  Where  dnrtag  m  a  caxle  sLov  or  &at 

"  Oppoang  sects  are  sore  to  meet  at  last. 

"  A  wcxtdfoas  tbsaiSj  joxx  ha.-ve  in  store 

"  For  all  rdbcaed  to  pass  the  narrow  door, 

"  So  mndi,  that  Mahomet  had  scazcelj  more^  ijo 

"  For  Yyty  kind  prophet,  was  for  dawning  none, 

"  But  Christ  and  Moses  were  to  save  their  own  ; 

"  Himseif  was  to  secaxe  hs  chosen  race, 

*'  Thoa^  reason  ^ood  for  Turics  to  take  the  place, 

*'  And  he  allowed  to  be  the  better  man  135 

"  In  virtoe  of  his  ho&r  Alcoran."* 

" Tme^"  said  the  Panther,  "I  shall  ne'er  dergr 
"  Mj  brethren  maj  be  saved  as  well  as  I : 
"  TTioag^  Hagnenots  contemn  ovr  ocrf matron, 
*'  SiKCcaBion,  ministerial  vocatfon,  140 

"  And  Lather,  more  nmtaking  what  he  read, 
*'  Misjoins  the  sacred  bodf  with  the  bread,  * 
"  Yet,  lady,  stfQ  remember  I  mafnfam 
**  The  Word  in  needfttl  points  is  only  plain." 

*'  Needkss  or  needfiil  I  not  now  contend,  145 

"  For  still  jwi  hare  a  loophole  for  a  friend,^ 
Rejoined  the  matron  ;  ^*  but  the  role  yon  lay 
"  Has  led  wiiole  flocks  and  leads  them  stiE  astray 
**  In  we^^ity  points,  and  foil  damnation's  way, 
**  For  did  not  Arias  first,  Socinas  now  150 

"  The  Son's  eternal  Goc&ead  disavow  ? 
*'  And  did  not  these  hy  gospel  texts  alone 
"  Condemn  oar  doctrine  and  maintain  their  own  ? 
"  Hare  not  all  heretics  the  same  pretence, 
**  To  plead  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  d^ence  ?  155 

*'  How  did  the  Nicese  Cooncil  then  decide 
'*  That  strong  debate  ?  was  it  by  Scriptures  tried  ? 
**  No,  sore  to  thooe  the  rebel  would  not  yield  ;'f' 
"  Sqaadrons  of  texts  he  marshalled  in  the  field : 
"  That  was  bat  ciril  war,  an  eqnal  set,  160 

''  Where  piles  with  piles,  and  eagles  e^Ies  meL^ 
"  With  texts  point-blank  and  plain  he  hcxA  the  foe  : 
"  And  did  not  Satan  tempt  oar  Savioar  so  ? 
**  The  good  old  bishops  took  a  simpler  way ; 
"  Each  asked  bat  what  he  heard  his  father  say,  165 

*  Lutfaer^s  doctrine  of  coosabataatiatfao. 

\  Those  in  thb  line  was  cfaang^ed  bjr  Broofi^ton  to  ikat,  probably  because  Scripture  is  in  the 
eoeding  line  in  Diyden's  eariy  editxoM.  Bet  die  some  cdidoos  hatre  Scriptures  in  line  155. 
le  lesser  change  n  to  print  Scfi^imres  :dso  in  fine  X57,  x<f  is  done  in  this  editioa.  The  omission 
^*  at  the  end  of  a  word  is  a  very  coamoa  error.     Subsequent  editors,  incloding;  Scott,  have 

t  "  Infestwquc  obria  s^ins 

Sijpn,  pares  aqnibs,  et  p3a  mmantia  pflK^** 

LucAK,  Pharsalim^  iiL  ^. 
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Or  how  he  was  instructed  in  his  youth, 

And  by  tradition's  force  upheld  me  truth.** 
The  Panther  smiled  at  this,  and  "  when,*'  said  she, 

Were  those  first  Councils  disallowed  by  me  ? 

Or  where  did  I  at  sure  tradition  strike,  170 

Provided  still  it  were  apostolic  ?  " 

**  Friend,"  said  the  Hind,  "you  quit  your  former  ground, 
**  Where  all  your  faith  you  did  on  Scripture  found  : 
"  Now,  'tis  tradition  jomed  with  Holy  Writ ; 
**  But  thus  your  memory  betrays  your  wit."  1 75 

**  No,"  said  the  Panther,  "  for  in  that  I  view 
**  When  your  tradition's  forged,  and  when  'tis  true. 
**  I  set  them  by  the  rule,  and  as  they  square 
**  Or  deviate  from  undoubted  doctrine  there, 
**  This  oral  fiction,  that  old  faith  declare.'*  180 

{Hind.)  "  The  Council  steered,  it  seems,  a  different  course  ; 
**  They  tried  the  Scripture  by  tradition's  force ; 
**  But  you  tradition  by  the  Scripture  try ; 
"  Pursued  by  sects,  from  this  to  that  you  fly, 
**  Nor  dare  on  one  foundation  to  rely.  185 

"  The  Word  is  then  deposed,  and  in  this  view 
**  You  rule  the  Scripture,  not  the  Scripture  you.** 
Thus  said  the  dame,  and,  smiling,  thus  pursued  : 
**  I  see  tradition  then  is  disallowed, 
**  When  not  evinced  by  Scripture  to  be  true,  190 

And  Scripture  as  interpreted  by  you. 

But  here  you  tread  upon  unfaithnil  ground, 

Unless  you  could  infallibly  expound ; 
**  Which  you  reject  as  odious  Popery, 

**  And  throw  that  doctrine  back  with  scorn  on  me.  195 

**  Suppose  we  on  things  traditive  divide, 
**  And  both  appeal  to  Scripture  to  decide  ; 
**  By  various  texts  we  both  uphold  our  claim, 
**  Nay,  often  ground  our  titles  on  the  same  : 
"  After  long  labour  lost  and  time's  expense,  200 

"  Both  grant  the  words  and  quarrel  for  the  sense. 
*'  Thus  all  disputes  for  ever  must  depend, 
"  For  no  dumo  rule  can  controversies  end. 
"  Thus,  when  you  said  tradition  must  be  tried 
*'  By  Sacred  Writ,  whose  sense  your  selves  decide,  205 

*•  You  said  no  more  but  that  your  selves  must  be 
**  The  judges  of  the  Scripture  sense,  not  we. 
**  Against  our  Church-tradition  you  declare, 
**  And  yet  your  clerks  would  sit  in  Moses*  chair  ; 
"  At  least  'tis  proved  against  your  argument,  210 

"  The  rule  is  far  from  plain,  where  all  dissent." 
**  If  not  by  Scriptures,  how  can  we  be  sure," 
Replied  the  Panther,  "  what  tradition's  pure? 
**  For  you  may  palm  upon  us  new  for  old  ; 
**  All,  as  they  say,  that  glitters  is  not  gold."  215 

**  How  but  by  following  her,"  replied  the  dame, 
**  To  whom  derived  from  sire  to  son  they  came  ; 
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**  Where  every  age  docs  on  another  move, 

*'  And  trusts  no  farther  than  the  next  above  ; 

*'  Where  all  the  rounds  like  Jacob's  ladder  rise,  220 

**  The  lowest  hid  in  earth,  the  topmost  in  the  skies  ?  " 

Sternly  the  savage  did  her  answer  mark, 
Her  glowing  eye-balls  glittering  in  the  dark. 
And  said  but  this  : — "  Since  lucre  was  your  trade, 
*'  Succeeding  times  such  dreadful  gaps  have  made,  225 

"  'Tis  dangerous  climbing  :  to  your  sons  and  you 
"  I  leave  the  ladder,  and  its  omen  too."* 

( flind. ) "  The  Panther's  breath  was  ever  famed  for  sweet,  t 
*'  But  from  the  Wolf  such  wishes  oft  I  meet ; 
**  You  learned  this  language  from  the  blatant  beast,^        230 
"  Or  rather  did  not  speak,  but  were  possessed. 
**  As  for  your  answer,  'tis  but  barely  urged  : 
"  You  must  evince  tradition  to  be  forged, 
"  Produce  plain  proofs,  unblemished  authors  use, 
"  As  ancient  as  those  ages  they  accuse  ;  235 

**  Till  when,  'tis  not  sufficient  to  defame  ; 
"  An  old  possession  stands  till  elder  quits  the  claim. 
**  Then  for  our  interest,  which  is  named  alone 
**  To  load  with  envy,  we  retort  your  own  ; 
**  For,  when  traditions  in  your  faces  fly,  240 

**  Resolving  not  to  yield,  you  must  decry. 

*  *  As  when  the  cause  goes  hard,  the  guilty  man 
"  Excepts,  and  thins  his  jury  all  he  can  ; 

* '  So  when  you  stand  of  other  aid  bereft, 

*•  You  to  the  twelve  Apostles  would  be  left.  245 

* '  Your  friend  the  Wolf  did  with  more  craft  provide 

"  To  set  those  toys,  traditions,  quite  aside  ; 

*'  And  Fathers  too,  unless  when,  reason  spent, 

*'  He  cites  them  but  sometimes  for  ornament. 

**  But,  madam  Panther,  you,  though  more  sincere,  250 

**  Are  not  so  wise  as  your  adulterer ; 

**  The  private  spirit  is  a  better  blind 

**  Than  all  the  dodging  tricks  your  authors  find. 

**  For  they  who  left  the  Scripture  to  the  crowd, 

**  Each  for  his  own  peculiar  judge  allowed  ;  255 

*  *  The  way  to  please  them  was  to  make  them  proud. 
*'  Thus  with  full  sails  they  ran  upon  the  shelf  ; 

**  Who  could  suspect  a  cozenage  from  himself? 

"  On  his  own  reason  safer  'tis  to  stand 

**  Than  be  deceived  and  damned  at  second  hand.  260 

The  omen  is  the  eallows. 

The  sweetness  of  the  panther's  breath  is  an  old  belief.      It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (Hist 

.  xxi.  7). 

*'  The  panther  with  sweet  service  of  her  breath 

First  charms  their  sense  whom  she  hath  marked  for  death." 

Mirror  of  Magistrates, 

The  "  blatant  beast"  here  is  probably  the  Wolf,  the  Presbyterian.  Derrick  thought  it  re- 
d  to  the  Blatant  Beast  of  Spenser's  ^^  Fairy  Queen,"  Slancfer ;  and  Scott  and  other  editors 
1  adopted  Derrick's  explanation,  printing  the  two  words  with  initial  capitals,  which  Dr>*den 
IOC  da 
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*'  But  you  who  Fathers  and  traditioni  take 
''  And  garble  some,  and  some  you  quite  forsake, 
"  Pretending  Church  auctority  to  fix, 
'*  And  yet  some  grains  of  private  spirit  mix, 
'*  Are  like  a  mule  made  up  of  differing  seed,  265 

**  And  that's  the  reason  wny  you  never  breed, 
"At  least,  not  propagate  your  kind  abroad, 
**  For  home-dissenters  are  by  statutes  awed.* 
**  And  yet  they  grow  upxm  you  every  day, 
'*  While  you,  to  speak  the  best,  are  at  a  stay,  270 

'*  For  sects  that  are  extremes  abhor  a  middle  way. 
*'  Like  tricks  of  state  to  stop  a  raging  flood 
'*  Or  mollify  a  mad-brained  senate's  mood, 
**  Of  all  expedients  never  one  was  good. 
**  Well  may  they  argue,  (nor  can  you  deny,)  275 

**  If  we  must  fix  on  Church-auctority, 
'*  Best  on  the  best,  the  fountain,  not  the  fiood  ; 
"  That  must  be  better  still,  if  this  be  good. 
*'  Shall  she  command  who  has  herself  rebelled? 
*'  Is  Antichrist  by  Antichrist  expelled  ?  280 

'*  Did  we  a  lawful  tyranny  displace, 
"  To  set  aloft  a  bastard  of  the  race  ? 
"  Why  all  these  wars  to  win  the  Book,  if  we 
**  Must  not  interpret  for  ourselves,  but  she? 
**  Either  be  wholly  slaves  or  wholly  free.  285 

"  For  purging  fires  traditions  must  not  fight ; 
**  But  they  must  prove  episcopacy's  right. 
'*  Thus,  those  led  horses  are  from  service  freed ; 
"  You  never  mount  them  but  in  time  of  need. 
**  Like  mercenaries,  hired  for  home  defence,  290 

**  They  will  not  serve  against  their  native  Prince. 
**  Against  domestic  foes  of  hierarchy 
**  These  are  drawn  forth,  to  make  fanatics  fly ; 
**  But,  when  they  see  their  countrymen  at  hand, 
'*  Marching  against  them  under  Church  command,  295 

**  Straight  they  forsake  their  colours  and  disband." 
Thus  she  ;  nor  could  the  Panther  well  enlarge 
With  weak  defence  against  so  strong  a  chaise  ; 
But  said.  For  what  did  Christ  his  word  provide, 
**  If  still  his  Church  must  want  a  living  guide  ?  300 

"  And  if  all  saving  doctrines  are  not  there, 
**  Or  sacred  penmen  could  not  make  them  clear, 
"  From  after  ages  we  should  hope  in  vain 
**  For  truths,  which  men  inspired  could  not  explain." 

"  Before  the  word  was  written,"  said  the  Hind,  305 

**  Our  Saviour  preached  his  faith  to  human  kind  : 
**  From  his  Apostles  the  first  age  received 
**  Eternal  truth,  and  what  they  taught  believed. 
**  Thus  by  tradition  faith  was  planted  first ; 
"  Succeeding  flocks  succeeding  pastors  nursed.  310 

*  These  statutes  were  suspended  by  James's  Declaration  before  publication  of  this  poem. 
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But  what  the  Apostles  their  successors  taught, 
"  They  to  the  next,  from  them  to  us  is  brought, 
'*  The  undoubted  sense  which  is  in  Scripture  sought 
'*  From  hence  the  Church  is  armed,  when  errors  rise 
"  To  stop  their  entrance  and  prevent  surprise,  565 

"  And,  safe  entrenched  within,  her  foes  without  defies. 
'*  By  these  all-festering  sores  her  councils  heal, 
'*  Which  time  or  has  disclosed  or  shall  rev^  ; 
**  For  discord  cannot  end  without  a  last  appeaL 
'*  Nor  can  a  council  national  decide,  370 

*'  But  with  subordination  to  her  guide, 
*'  (I  wish  the  cause  were  on  that  issue  tried  ;) 
**  Much  less  the  Scripture  ;  for  suppose  debate 
**  Betwixt  pretenders  to  a  fair  estate, 

"  Bequeathed  by  some  legator's  last  intent ;  375 

**  (Such  is  our  dying  Saviour's  Testament :) 
*'  The  will  is  proved,  is  opened,  and  is  read  ; 
"  The  doubtful  heirs  their  differing  titles  plead  ; 
**  All  vouch  the  words  their  interest  to  maintain, 
**  And  each  pretends  by  those  his  cause  is  plain.  380 

**  Shall  then  the  testament  award  the  right  ? 
**  No,  that's  the  Hungary  for  which  they  fight,* 
**  The  field  of  battle,  subject  of  debate, 
**  The  thing  contended  for,  the  fair  estate. 
**  The  sense  is  intricate,  'tis  only  clear  385 

"  What  vowels  and  what  consonants  are  there. 
*'  Therefore  'tis  plain,  its  meaning  must  be  tried 
"  Before  some  judge  appointed  to  decide." 

**  Suppose,"  the  fair  apostate  said,  **  I  grant, 
'*  The  faithful  flock  some  living  guide  should  want,  390 

"  Yuur  arguments  an  endless  chase  pursue « 
'*  Produce  this  vaunted  leader  to  our  view, 
**  This  mighty  Moses  of  the  chosen  crew." 

The  dame,  who  saw  her  fainting  foe  retired. 
With  force  renewed,  to  victory  aspired  ;  395 

And,  looking  upward  to  her  kindred  sky. 
As  once  our  Saviour  owned  his  Deity, 
Pronounced  His  words — She  whom  yt  seek  am  /.f 
Nor  less  amazed  this  voice  the  Panther  heard 
Than  were  those  Jews  to  hear  a  God  declared.  4c 

Then  thus  the  matron  modestly  renewed  : 
**  Let  all  your  prophets  and  their  sects  be  viewed, 
**  And  see  to  which  of  them  your  selves  think  fit 
**  The  conduct  of  your  conscience  to  submit ; 
**  Each  proselyte  would  vote  his  doctor  best,  / 

**  With  absolute  exclusion  to  the  rest : 
"  Thus  would  your  Polish  Diet  disagree, 
**  And  end,  as  it  began,  in  anarchy ; 


*  Hungary,  the  object  of  contest  between  the  Turks  and  the  German  Empire. 

t  Referring,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  to  St  John  xviii.  5,  6,  when  Jesus  replied, 
Jewish  officers  who  came  with  Judas  to  sedc  him.  "  As  soon  then  as  he  had 
am  A*,  they  went  backward,  and  fell  to  the  ground." 
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Yourself  the  fkirest  for  election  stand, 

Because  you  seem  crown -general  of  the  land  :*  410 

But  soon  against  your  superstitious  lawn 

Some  Presbyterian  sabre  would  be  drawn  ; 

In  your  established  laws  of  sovereignty 

The  rest  some  fundamental  flaw  would  see, 

And  call  rebellion  gospel -liberty.  415 

To  Church-decrees  your  articles  require 

Submission  modified,  if  not  entire. 

Homage  denied,  to  censures  you  proceed  : 

But  when  Curtana  t  will  not  do  the  deed. 

You  lay  that  pointless  clergy- weapon  by,  420 

And  tu  the  laws,  your  sword  of  justice,  fly. 

Now  this  your  sects  the  more  unkindly  take, 

(Those  prying  varlets  hit  the  blots  you  make, ) 

Because  some  ancient  friends  of  yours  declare 

Your  only  rule  of  faith  the  Scriptures  are,  425 

Interpreted  by  men  of  judgment  sound, 

Which  every  sect  will  for  themselves  expound, 

Nor  think  less  reverence  to  their  doctors  due 

For  sound  interpretation,  than  to  you. 

If  then  by  able  heads  are  understood  430 

Your  brother  prophets,  who  reformed  abroad  ; 

Those  able  heads  expound  a  wiser  way. 

That  their  own  sheep  their  shepherd  should  obey. 

But  if  you  mean  your  selves  are  only  sound. 

That  doctrine  turns  the  Reformation  round,  435 

And  all  the  rest  are  false  reformers  found  ; 

Because  in  sumtry  points  you  stand  alone. 

Not  in  cu  nun  union  joined  with  any  one. 

And  therefore  must  be  all  the  Church,  or  none. 

Then,  till  you  have  agreed  whose  judge  is  best,  440 

Against  this  forced  submission  they  protest ; 

While  sound  and  sound  a  different  sense  explains, 

Both  i)lay  at  liard-hcad  till  they  break  their  brains  ; 

And  from  their  chairs  each  other's  force  defy, 

While  unregarded  thunders  vainly  fly.  445 

I  uass  the  rest,  because  your  Church  alone 

Of  all  usurpers  best  could  fill  the  throne. 

But  neither  you  nor  any  sect  beside 

For  this  high  office  can  be  qualified 

With  necessary  gifts  required  in  such  a  guide.  450 

For  that  which  must  direct  the  whole  must  be 

Bound  in  one  bond  of  faith  and  unity  ; 

But  all  your  several  Churches  disagree. 

.  phrase,  crown- gtntral,  is  ridiculed  in  Prior  and  Montague's  parody  :  "  There's  a  pretty 
w  for  the  Spotted  Mouse,  the  Viceroy  \— Smith.  But  pray,  why  d'ye  call  her  <iiot—Bayes.^ 
cauM  it  sounds  prettily  :  I'll  call  her  the  Crown-General  presently,  if  I  have  a  mind  to  it." 
tana,  the  sword  of  mercy,  a  sword  without  an  edtje,  said  to  have  belonged  to  ICdward  the 
r,  and  carried  before  our  Kings  at  their  coronations.  Matthew  of  Paris,  describing  the 
m  of  the  Queen  of  Henry  III.  says,  "The  Earl  of  Chester  as  Lord  High  Constable  carried 
d  of  St.  Edward  called  Curteine  before  the  King  in  token  that  he  be  Earl  or  Count  of 
ce  and  had  by  right  a  power  of  restraining  the  ICing,  if  he  should  act  anything  amiss.' 
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The  consubstantiating  Church  and  priest* 

Refuse  communion  to  the  Calvinist ;  455 

The  French  reformed  from  preachii^  you  restrain. 

Because  you  judge  their  ordmation  vain ; 

And  so  they  judge  of  yours,  but  donors  must  ordain. 

In  short,  in  doctrine  or  in  discipline 

Not  one  reformed  can  with  another  join  :  460 

But  all  from  each,  as  from  danmation,  fly  : 

No  union  they  pretend,  but  in  Non- Popery. 

Nor,  should  their  members  in  a  synod  meet. 

Could  any  Church  presume  to  mount  the  seat 

Above  the  rest,  their  discords  to  decide ;  465 

None  would  obey,  but  each  would  be  the  guide ; 

And  face  to  face  dissensions  would  increase, 

For  only  distance  now  preserves  the  peace. 

All  in  their  turns  accusers  and  accused, 

Babel  was  never  half  so  much  confused.  470 

What  one  can  plead  the  rest  can  plead  as  well, 

For  amongst  equals  lies  no  last  appeal. 

And  all  confess  themselves  are  fallible. 

Now,  since  you  grant  some  necessary  guide. 

All  who  can  err  are  justly  laid  aside,  475 

Because  a  trust  so  sacred  to  confer 

Shows  want  of  such  a  sure  interpreter. 

And  how  can  he  be  needful  who  can  err  ? 

Then,  granting  that  unerring  guide  we  want. 

That  such  there  is  you  stand  obliged  to  grant ;  480 

Our  Saviour  else  were  wanting  to  supply 

Our  needs  and  obviate  that  necessity. 

It  then  remains,  that  Church  can  only  be 

The  guide  which  owns  unfailing  certainty  ; 

Or  else  you  slip  your  hold  and  change  your  side,  485 

Relapsing  from  a  necessary  guide. 

But  this  annexed  condition  of  the  crown. 

Immunity  from  errors,  you  disown  ; 

Here  then  you  shrink,  and  lay  your  weak  pretensions  down. 

For  petty  royalties  you  raise  debate,  490 

But  this  unfailing  universal  State 

You  shun,  nor  dare  succeed  to  such  a  glorious  weight ; 

And  for  that  cause  those  promises  detest 

With  which  our  Saviour  did  his  Church  invest ; 

But  strive  to  evade,  and  fear  to  find  them  true,  495 

As  conscious  they  were  never  meant  to  you  ; 

All  which  the  Mother-Church  asserts  her  own. 

And  with  unrivalled  claim  ascends  the  throne. 

So,  when  of  old  the  Almighty  Father  sate 

In  council,  to  redeem  our  ruined  state,  S^o 

Millions  of  millions,  at  a  distance  round, 

Silent  the  sacred  consistory  crowned, 

To  hear  what  mercy  mixed  with  justice  could  propound  ; 

*  The  Lutherans. 
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"  All  prompt  with  eager  pity  to  fulfil 

"  The  full  extent  of  their  Creator*s  will.  505 

"  But  when  the  stem  conditions  were  declared, 
"  A  mournful  whisper  through  the  host  was  heard, 
"  And  the  whole  hierarchy  with  heads  hung  down 
"  Submissively  declined  the  ponderous  proffered  crown. 
*'  Then,  not  tUl  then,  the  eternal  Son  from  high  510 

**  Rose  in  the  strength  of  all  the  Deity  ; 
**  Stood  forth  to  accept  the  terms,  and  underwent 
**  A  weight  which  all  the  frame  of  heaven  had  bent, 
*'  Nor  he  himself  could  bear,  but  as  omnipotent. 
•*  Now,  to  remove  the  least  remaining  doubt,  515 

•*  That  even  the  blear-eyed  sects  may  find  her  out, 
*  Behold  what  heavenly  rays  adorn  her  brows, 
•*  What  from  his  wardrobe  her  beloved  allows 
*•  To  deck  the  wedding-day  of  his  unspotted  spouse. 
••  Behold  what  marks  of  majesty  she  brings,  520 

•*  Richer  than  ancient  heirs  of  Eastern  kings  ! 
**  Her  right  hand  holds  the  sceptre  and  the  keys, 
•*  To  show  whom  she  commands,  and  who  obeys  : 
•*  With  these  to  bind  or  set  the  sinner  free^ 
**  With  that  to  assert  spiritual*  royalty.  525 

"  One  in  herself,  not  rent  by  schism,  but  sound,  Marks  of  the 

*•  Entire,  one  solid  shining  diamond.  Catholic 

**  Not  sparkles  shattered  into  sects  like  you :  Churchfrom 

**  One  is  the  Church,  and  must  be  to  be  true,  Cr^d!'*^ 

**  One  central  principle  of  unity.  530 

•*  As  undivided,  so  from  errors  free  ; 
*'  As  one  in  faith,  so  one  in  sanctity. 
**  Thus  she,  and  none  but  she,  the  insulting  rage 
**  Of  heretics  opposed  from  age  to  age  ; 
**  Still  when  the  giant-brood  invades  her  throne,  535 

**  She  stoops  from  heaven  and  meets  them  half  way  down, 
**  And  with  paternal  thunder  vindicates  her  crown. 
**  But  like  Egyptian  sorcerers  you  stand, 
**  And  vainly  lUt  aloft  your  magic  wand 
•*  To  sweep  away  the  swarms  of  vermin  from  the  land.      540 
**  You  could  like  them,  with  like  infernal  force, 
*'  Produce  the  plague,  but  not  arrest  the  course. 
**  But  when  the  boils  and  botches  t  with  disgrace 
**  And  public  scandal  sat  upon  the  face, 
**  Themselves  attacked,  the  Magi  strove  no  more,  545 

**  They  saw  God's  finger,  and  their  fate  deplore ; 

Themselves  they  could  not  cure  of  the  dishonest  sore.  J 


<( 


The  accent  is  on  the  second  syllable  of  sj^ritual.    So  also  in  line  618. 

Drydcn's  word  botches  is  here  restored :  it  was  changed  by  Broughton  into  blotches^  which  has 

\  printed  ever  since. 

**  Young  Hylas  botched  with  stains  too  foul  to  name." 

Garth's  Dispensary,  canto  2. 


II 


And  die  magicians  could  not  stand  before  Moses  because  of  the  boils ;  for  the  boil  was  uix>n 
magicians,  and  upon  all  the   Egyptians."     (Exodus  ix.   xi.)    The  magicians  had  by  their 
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**  Thus  one,  thus  pure,  behold  her  largely  spread, 
**  Like  the  fair  ocean  from  her  mother-bed  ; 

From  east  to  west  triumphantly  she  rides,  550 

All  shores  are  watered  by  her  wealthy  tides. 
**  The  gospel-sound,  diffused  from  pole  to  pole, 

Where  winds  can  carry  and  where  waves  can  roll, 
*  The  self-same  doctrine  of  the  sacred  page 

Conveyed  to  every  clime,  in  every  age.  555 

Here  let  my  sorrow  give  nay  satire  place, 

To  raise  new  blushes  on  my  British  race. 

Our  sailing  ships  like  common  shores  we  use, 
"  And  through  our  distant  colonies  diffuse 
**  The  draughts  of  dungeons  and  the  stench  of  stews,         560 
**  Whom,  when  their  home-bred  honesty  is  lost, 
**  We  disembogue*  on  some  far  Indian  coast; 
"  Thieves,  pandars,  palliards,t  sins  of  every  sort ; 
**  Those  are  the  manufacture!  we  export. 

And  these  the  missioners^:  our  zeal  has  made  ;  565 

For,  with  my  country's  pardon  be  it  said, 

Religion  is  the  least  of  all  our  trade. 

**  Yet  some  improve  their  traffic  more  than  we ; 

For  they  on  gain,  their  only  god,  rely, 
**  And  set  a  public  price  on  piety.  570 

"  Industrious  of  the  needle  §  and  the  chart, 
"  They  run  full  sail  to  their  Japonian  mart  ; 
**  Prevention  fear,  and  prodigal  of  fame, 
"  Sell  all  of  Christian  to  the  very  name, 
**  Nor  leave  enough  of  that  to  hide  their  naked  shame.  ||    575 

*  *  Thus  of  three  marks,  which  in  the  creed  we  view, 
"  Not  one  of  all  can  be  applied  to  you  ; 
**  Much  less  the  fourth.ll     In  vain,  alas  !  you  seek 
**  The  am])itious  title  of  Apostolic  :** 
**  God-like  descent !  'tis  well  your  blood  can  be  580 

Proved  noble  in  the  third  or  fourth  degree ; 


(( 


enchantments  brought  frogs  upon  Egypt,  after  Aaron  had  done  so  ;  but  they  had  not  bee 
destroy  them  again,  nor  had  they  been  able  to  get  rid  of  the  lice.  "  Then  the  magicians 
Pharaoh,  This  is  the  finger  of  God."     (Exod.  viii,  19.) 

*  Disembogui,  from  the  French  verb  dhemboucher,  usually  applied  to  a  nver  emptyi 
into  another  or  into  the  sea. 

"  To  where  Fleet-ditch  with  disemboguing  streams 
Rolls  the  large  tribute  of  dead  dogs  to  Thames." 

Pope,  Dunciad^  il  271. 

\  Pa lliard,  {rom  the  French  paillard,  a  lecherous  person. 

X  Missionaires  was  the  word  in  the  first  edition,  but  was  replaced  by  missioners  in  the 
but  missioners  is  as  strange  to  modem  eyes  as  missionaires. 

%  "Industrious  of  the  needle."  See  note  on  "Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  line  479, 
instances  of  similar  use  of  of. 

II  Dryden  here  accuses  the  Dutch  of  denying  their  Christianity  in  order  to  trade  ii 
where  Christians  were  forbidden  to  land. 

1[  Dryden  has  professed  to  describe  the  marks  of  the  Catholic  Church  from  the  Nicen 
"  And  I  believe  in  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church."  See  marginal  note  at  line  526 
marks  are  indicated  in  lines  526-531  ;  unity,  freedom  from  error,  and  sanctity.  To  th 
apostolic  origin,  he  now  proceeds, 

^  **  Apostolic^  i>ronounced  with  th#*  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  the  third  syllable  short 
line  171,  and  again  613. 
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'*  For  all  of  ancient  that  you  had  before, 

*'  (I  mean  what  is  not  borrowed  from  our  store,) 

**  Was  error  fulminated  o'er  and  o'er  ; 

"  Old  heresies  condemned  in  zees  past,  585 

**  By  care  and  time  recovered  from  the  blast 

**  *Tis  said  with  ease,  but  never  can  be  proveti, 
"  The  Church  her  old  foundations  has  removed, 
*'  And  built  new  doctrines  on  unstable  sands  : 

udge  that,  ye  winds  and  rains  !  you  proved  her,  yet  she  stands.' 

^hose  ancient  doctrines  chai^gcd  on  her  for  new,  591 

"  Show  when,  and  how,  and  from  what  hands  they  grew. 
**  We  claim  no  power,  when  heresies  crow  bold, 
*'  To  coin  new  fiedth,  but  still  declare  the  old. 
**  How  else  could  that  obscene  disease  be  purged,  595 

**  When  controverted  texts  are  vainly  urged  ? 
"  To  prove  tradition  new,  there's  somewliat  more 
*'  Required,  than  saying,  'Twas  not  used  before. 
"  Those  monumental  arms  are  never  stirred, 
"  Till  schism  or  heresy  call  down  Goliah's  sword.  600 

*•  Thus  what  you  call  corruptions  are  in  truth 
"  The  first  plantations  of  the  gospel's  youtli, 
"  Old  standard  faith  ;  but  cast  your  eyes  again, 
"  And  view  those  errors  which  new  sects  maintain, 
**  Or  which  of  old  disturlxnl  the  Church's  peaceful  reign  ;  605 
"  And  we  can  point  each  period  of  the  time, 
**  When  they  beg^an,  and  who  begot  the  crime  ; 
'*  Can  calculate  how  long  the  eclipse  endured, 
**  Who  interposed,  what  digits  were  obscured  : 
"  Of  all  which  are  already  passed  awav,  610 

"  We  know  the  rise,  the  progress,  and  decay. 

'*  Despair  at  our  foundations  then  to  strike, 
**  Till  you  can  prove  your  faith  Apostolic, 
"  A  limpid  stream  drawn  from  the  native  source, 
"  Succession  lawful  in  a  lineal  course.  615 

**  Prove  any  Church,  opposed  to  this  our  head, 
*'  So  one,  so  pure,  so  unconfinedly  spread 
"  Under  one  chief  of  the  spiritual  state, 
'*  The  members  all  combined,  and  all  subordinate 
"  Show  such  a  seamless  coat,  from  schism  so  free  620 

"  In  no  communion  joined  with  heresy. 
"  If  such  a  one  you  find,  let  truth  prevail  ; 
"  Till  when,  your  weights  will  in  the  balance  fail ; 
"  A  Church  unprincipled  kicks  up  the  scale. 

**  But  if  you  cannot  think  (nor  sure  you  can  625 

"  Suppose  in  God  what  were  unjust  in  man) 
**  That  He,  the  fountain  of  eternal  grace, 
"  Should  suffer  falsehood,  for  so  long  a  space, 
''  To  banish  truth  and  to  usurp  her  place  ; 
**  That  seven  t  successive  ages  should  be  lost,  630 

"  And  preach  damnation  at  their  proper  cost  ; 

*  St  Matthew  vS.  a4-7. 

t  Nitu  wa«  the  word  in  the  6rst  edition,  replaced  by  seven  in  the  «iecou<l. 
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**  That  all  your  erring  ancestors  should  die 

**  Drowned  in  the  abyss  of  deep  idolatry ; 

**  If  piety  forbid  such  thoughts  to  rise, 

**  Awake,  and  open  your  unwilling  eyes :  635 

**  God  hath  left  nothing  for  each  age  undone, 

**  From  this  to  that  wherein  he  sent  his  Son ; 

"  Then  think  but  well  of  Him,  and  half  your  work  is  done. 
**  See  how  his  Church,  adorned  with  every  grace, 

**  With  open  arms,  a  kind  forgiving  face,  640 

•*  Stands  ready  to  prevent*  her  long-lost  son's  embrace  ! 

**  Not  more  did  Joseph  o'er  his  brethren  weep, 

**  Nor  less  himself  could  from  discovery  keep, 

**  When  in  the  crowd  of  suppliants  they  were  seen, 

**  And  in  their  crew  his  best-beloved  Benjamin.  645 

^xJT/vi^  "  '^^^^  P**'"^  Joseph  in  the  Church  behold, 
*^BeHedutines  *'  ^^  ^^^^  y®"*"  f^^raine  and  refuse  your  gold  ; 
to  the  Abbey  '*  The  Joseph  you  exiled,  the  Joseph  whom  you  sold."t 
Lands.  Thus,  while  with  heavenly  charity  she  spoke, 

A  streaming  blaze  the  silent  shadows  broke  j  650 

Shot  from  the  skies  a  cheerful  azure  light ; 

The  birds  obscene  to  forests  winged  their  flight, 

And  gaping  graves  received  the  wandering  guilty  sprite. 
Such  were  the  pleasing  triumphs  of  the  sky 

For  James  his  late  nocturnal  victory  ;  655 

The  pledge  of  his  Almighty  Patron's  love. 

The  fireworks  which  his  angels  made  above. 
Poeta  I  saw  myself  the  lambent  easy  light 

loquitur,       (iild  the  brown  horror  and  dispel  the  night  :  % 

The  messenger  with  speed  the  tidings  bore,  660 

News,  which  three  labouring  nalionb  did  restore ; 

But  Heaven's  own  Nuncius  was  arrived  before. 
By  this  the  Hind  had  reached  her  lonely  cell. 

And  vapours  rose,  and  dews  unwholesome  fell , 

When  she,  by  frequent  observation  wise,  665 

As  one  who  long  on  heaven  had  fixed  her  eyes. 

Discerned  a  change  of  weather  in  the  skies. 

The  western  borders  were  with  crimson  spread. 

The  moon  descending  looked  all  flaming  red ; 

*  Prevent^  anticipate,  the  common  sense  of  the  word  in  Drydcn.  Among  other  instances,  sec 
"  Stanzas  on  Cromwell,"  4 ;  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  344. 

t  Drydcn's  marginal  note  explains  this  passage  as  referring  to  a  fonnal  renunciation  recently 
made  by  the  English  Benedictine  monks  of  the  abbey-lands  which  had  belonged  to  their  order 
before  the  Reformation.  This  was  in  order  to  quiet  the  fears  of  proprietors  and  aid  in  restoring 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  England. 

X  From  Dryden's  marginal  note,  "Poeta  loquitur'*  it  is  to  be  understood  that  he  here  describes 
a  natural  phenomenon  witnessed  by  himself.  James's  "late  nocturnal  victwy "  must  be  the 
battle  of  Sedgmoor,  which  began  on  the  afternoon  of  July  6,  1685,  and  Was  not  finished  till  the 
break  of  day,  July  7.  Dr>'den  appears  to  refer  to  an  Aurora  Borealis  or  a  remarkable  pheno- 
menon of  shooting  stars  seen  by  himself  on  that  night,  but  there  is  no  other  known  mention  of 
this  circumstance.  Dr>'den*s  witty  parodists  twitted  him  with  this  ** Poeta.  Iqquitur"  "But 
when  I  get  any  noble  thought  which  1  tnxy  a  mouse  should  say,  I  clap  it  down  in  my  own  person 
with  a  Poeta  loquitur;  which,  take  notice,  is  a  surer  sign  of  a  fine  thing  in  my  writings  than  a 
hand  in  the  margent  anywhere  else."  (The  Hind  and  the  Panther  Transversed  to  the  Story  o* the 
Country  Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse.) 
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She  liioii^^  good  manneis  bound  her  to  invite  670 

The  stEsngcr  dame  to  be  her  guest  diat  night 

Is  tmc,  ooaise  diet  and  a  short  repast, 

^le  said,  were  weak  indnoements  to  the  taste 

Of  one  so  niody  bred  and  so  unused  to  fast ; 

But  vhat  ]dain  fare  her  cottage  could  afford,  675 

A  hearty  wdoome  at  a  homely  board 

Was  fredy  hers  ;  and  to  supply  the  rest. 

An  honest  meaning  and  an  open  breast 

Last,  with  content  of  mind,  the  poor  man's  wealth, 

A  grace-cup  to  their  common  patron's  health.  680 

Tliis  die  desired  her  to  accept,  and  stay. 

For  fear  she  might  be  wildered  in  her  way, 

Because  she  wanted  an  unerring  guide  ; 

And  then  the  dew-drops  on  her  silken  hide 

Her  tender  constitution  did  declare  685 

Too  lady-like  a  long  fatigue  to  bear. 

And  roogh  inclemencies  of  raw  nocturnal  air. 

But  most  she  feared  that,  travelling  so  late, 

Some  evil-minded  beasts  might  lie  in  wait. 

And  without  witiiess  wreak  their  hidden  hate.  690 

The  Panther,  though  she  lent  a  listening  ear, 
Had  more  of  Lion  in  her  than  to  fear  ; 
Yet  wisdy  weighing,  since  she  had  to  deal 
With  many  foes,  their  numbers  might  prevail, 
RcTtumed  her  all  the  thanks  she  could  afford,  695 

And  took  her  friendly  hostess  at  her  word ; 
Who,  entering  first  her  lowly  roof,  a  shed 
With  hoary  moss  and  winding  ivy  spread. 
Honest  enough  to  hide  an  humble  hermit's  head. 
Urns  graciously  bespoke  her  welcome  guest :  700 

"  So  might  these  walls,  with  your  fair  presence  blest, 
**  Become  jrour  dwelling-place  of  everlasting  rest, 
**  Not  for  a  night,  or  quick  revolving  year, 
"  Wdcome  an  owner,  not  a  sojourner. 
"  This  peacefiil  seat  my  poverty  secures ;  705 

**  War  seldom  enters  but  where  wealth  allures  : 
**  Nor  yet  despise  it,  for  this  poor  abode 
**  Has  <rft  received  and  yet  receives  a  God  ; 
**  A  God,  victorious  of  the  Stygian  race, 
**  Here  laid  his  sacred  limbs,  and  sanctified  the  place.       710 
**  This  mean  retreat  did  mighty  Pan  contain  ;* 
**  Be  emulous  of  him,  and  p<mip  disdain, 
"  And  dare  not  to  debase  your  soul  to  gain." 

Hie  silent  stranger  stood  amazed  to  see 
Contempt  of  wealth  and  wilful  poverty  :  7^5 

And,  though  ill  habits  are  not  soon  controlled, 
A  while  suspended  her  desire  of  gold  ; 

'  In  Part  i,  line  S84,  Drydcn  has  spoken  of  Christ  as  "  the  blessed  Pan."  Here  not  only  is 
list  called  "  mighty  Pan,"  but  his  victory  over  death  is  described  as  victory  over  the  Stygian 
c.  The  mixture  <tf  reli^on  and  classical  mythologv  in  this  pass^e  is  sufficiently  incongruous, 
1  has  been  jv^y  cridcu»d  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
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•*  But  incense  from  my  hands  is  poorly  prized^ 

**  For  gifts  are  scorned  where  givers  are  despised. 

•*  I  served  a  turn,  and  then  was  cast  away ;  65 

**  You,  like  the  gaudy  fly,  your  wings  display, 

**  And  sip  the  sweets,  and  bask  in  your  great  Patron's  day. ' 

This  heard,  the  matron  was  not  slow  to  find 
What  sort  of  malady  had  seized  her  mind : 
Disdain,  with  gnawing  envy,  fell  despite,  70 

And  cankered  maUce  stood  in  open  sight : 
Ambition,  interest,  pride  without  control. 
And  jealousy,  the  jaundice  of  the  soul ; 
Revenge,  the  bloody  minister  of  ill, 

With  all  the  lean  tormenters  of  the  will.  75 

*Twas  easy  now  to  guess  from  whence  arose 
Her  new-made  union  with  her  ancient  foes. 
Her  forced  civilities,  her  faint  embrace. 
Affected  kindness  with  an  altered  face  : 
Yet  durst  she  not  too  deeply  probe  the  wound,  80 

As  hoping  still  the  nobler  parts  were  sound  ; 
But  strove  with  anodynes  to  assuage  the  smart, 
And  mildly  thus  her  medicine  did  impart : 

**  Complaints  of  lovers  help  to  ease  their  pam; 
**  It  shows  a  rest  of  kindness  to  complain,  85 

"  A  friendship  loth  to  quit  its  former  hold, 
**  And  conscious  merit  may  be  justly  bold. 
**  But  much  more  just  your  jealousy  would  show, 
"  If  others'  good  were  injury  to  ^ou  : 

"  Witness,  ye  heavens,  how  I  rejoice  to  see  90 

**  Rewarded  worth  and  rising  lojralty  ! 
"  Your  warrior  offspring  that  upheld  the  crown, 
"  The  scarlet  honours  of  your  peaceful  gown,  • 
"  Are  the  most  pleasing  objects  I  can  find, 
**  Charms  to  my  sight  and  cordials  to  my  mind.  95 

**  When  virtue  spooms*  before  a  prosperous  gale, 

*  *  My  heaving  wishes  help  to  fill  the  sail ; 

**  And  if  my  prayers  for  all  the  brave  were  heard, 

**  Caesar  should  still  have  such,  and  such  should  still  reward. 

"  The  laboured  earth  your  pains  have  sowed  and  tilled ; 
**  'Tis  just  you  reap  the  product  of  the  field.  lOi 

"  Yours  be  the  harvest,  'tis  the  beggar's  gain 
**  To  glean  the  fallings  of  the  loaded  wain. 
**  Such  scattered  ears  as  are  not  worth  your  care 
**  Your  charity  for  alms  may  safely  spare,  105 

"  And  alms  are  but  the  vehicles  of  prayer. 
**  My  daily  bread  is  literally  implored ; 

*  *  I  have  no  bams  nor  granaries  to  hoard. 
**  If  Caesar  to  his  own  his  hand  extends, 

**  Say  which  of  yours  his  charity  offends  ;  1 10 

**  You  know,  he  largely  gives  to  more  than  are  his  friends. 
**  Are  you  defrauded,  when  he  feeds  the  poor? 
*'  Our  mite  decreases  nothing  of  your  store. 

To  spoom  is  a  sea-term  applied  to  a  ship  under  sail  going  right  before  the  wind. 
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""  I  am  but  fewy*  and  by  yotu:  fer^  yoik  s«j^ 

"  My  crying:  sms  are  not  of  hixujcy*  ^  V  \ 

Some  juster  modxe  saxe  yoax  uaincl  withvh?«ws. 

And  makes  yon  break  our  firteadshij^V  boly  l>*>ws^ 
""  For  barefiiced  envy  is  too  base  »  Cfttjtsev 

"  Show  more  occasion  for  your  (.tiscottt^ia^t ; 
"  Yom:  love,  the  Wolf^  wouW  h«^  yo«  ^o  i\iY<?*>t.  *a<,v 

"  Some  German  quarrel>f  or,  as  txft\^  jfO  UvnVv 
"•  Some  French,  where  force  is  \ipperi^>OHt»  wiU  vUk 
*'  When  at  the  fountain's  heacl,  as  n>eifit  o^\ght 
"  To  daim  the  place,  you  take  a  s\viUi»>g  ^Ua\\^ht» 
"  How  easy  *tis  an  envious  eye  to  throw  \2^\ 

"  And  tax  the  sheep  for  troubling  streams  Wh>w  i 
"  Or  call  her,  when  no  farther  cause  you  flmli 
"  An  enemy  professed  of  all  your  kind  I 
"  But  then,  perhaps,  the  wicked  world  would  think 
"  The  Wolf  designed  to  eat  as  well  aa  drink."  13(1 

This  last  allusion  galled  the  PanthtJr  more, 
Because  indeed  it  rubbed  upon  the  sore  \ 
Yet  seemed  she  not  to  wince,  J  though  shrewdly  pfthlUil, 
But  thus  her  passive  character  maintained  1 

**  I  never  grudged,  whate'er  my  foeti  report,  I3S 

•  Your  flaunting  fortune  in  the  Lion's  court, 
*'  You  have  your  day,  or  you  are  much  beljrjfl, 
*'  But  I  am  always  on  the  suffering  sldt?  ; 
**  You  know  my  doctrine,  and  I  need  not  fifty 
**  I  will  not,  but  I  cannot  disoliey,  »^/i 

*•  On  this  firm  principle  I  ever  %Ui(A  j 
"  He  of  my  sons  who  faiU  to  m&Vtt  It  ^fnA 
*'  By  one  rebellious  act  r^nrAxncm  in  ruy  hUtff4.'''i 

**  Ah ! "  said  the  Hind,  *'  how  many  ft/ff»*  hAVir  ftm 
"  Who  call  yoa  mother  whom  yffU  nirvtr  kf^tw  I  ^45 

•'  But  most  of  them  whft  that  rti»j'um  jA^fiA 
*'  Are  sach  ongrackrtts  yftttsYix  a*  wish  yAi  4*:iui, 
"  They  gape  at  rkh  r*:^*tm<»rs  whi/:h  y^m  kuM 
*'  And  hin  w^dd  n.hkAk  if  y/>«r  '^^/niAkiu  ufXA  ; 
"  Inqtdre  into  yjfia  y^*?*,  vA  Ksn^i  f/»  titA  i  ^t 

**  Yoor  crazT  '■j-xsr^  t^w/wx  j^/a  iae**u.iei  /Ut/.Ufjal . 
'*•  Were  7^,11  zrx  nissr^  njui  4^jrj^A^i  />>»  si^^-f  «** 
"  A  pack  of  ':iuisz^  'b-jx:.  ''Amm.  «.  ^.A/i-i^^, 
**  Xo  mrvc*  of  xjz.  *fi  f^M  Ifctss.  "f^t  f/*  *wc 
'*"  Do  Ton  ar.r  jur^^m  "kstf.  5-.«r  i,  "Iffi^.  -v^rt  i*^ 

"  H^rsliist  13X1.  ^Mtsr,  x  ^at/gut  nnf/,  *kir.  -jatut  ^ 

'^  But  ''*tux  >Aij*esa*&i  -^  vvmr,  jritit  -^jiv/ic  /"^  aiv/t: 
**  Tie  Tranr.n  v^wt  ip^smui  '^tnn  uj-r^t  ><*«'  ;^>iM>t 

r  jm  ':mr  iisr  *     -'Vtntoaiiai:  *  *  ttuOMairitu.  -vmm.  ''  'kn^  .     Uim.  ^, 
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Your  sons  of  latitude*  that  court  your  grace,  l6o 

'*  Though  most  resembling  you  in  form  and  face, 
**  Are  far  the  worst  of  your  pretended  race ; 
"And,  but  I  blush  your  honesty  to  blot, 
**  Pray  God  you  prove  them  lawfully  b^ot : 
**  For  in  some  Popish  libels  I  have  read  165 

**  The  Wolf  has  been  too  busy  in  your  bed  ; 
"  At  least  their  hinder  parts,  the  belly-piece, 
**  The  paunch  and  all  that  Scorpio  claims  are  his. 
**  Their  malice  too  a  sore  suspicion  brings, 
"  For  though  they  dare  not  bark,  they  snarl  at  kings.        1 70 
**  Nor  blame  them  for  intruding  in  your  line  ; 
"  Fat  bishoprics  are  still  of  right  divine. 

**  Think  you  your  new  French  proselytes  are  come 
**  To  starve  abroad,  because  they  starved  at  home? 
**  Your  benefices  twinkled  from  afar,  1 75 

**  They  found  the  new  Messiah  by  the  star. 
**  Those  Swisses  fight  on  any  side  for  pay. 

And  'tis  the  living  that  conforms,  not  they. 

Mark  with  what  management  their  tribes  divide. 

Some  stick  to  you,  and  some  to  t'other  side,  180 

"  That  many  churches  may  for  many  mouths  provide. 
**  More  vacant  pulpits  would  more  converts  make  ; 
*'  All  would  have  latitude  enough  to  take. 
*'  The  rest  unbeneficed  your  sects  maintain, 
**  For  ordinations  without  cures  are  vain,  185 

**  And  chamber  practice  is  a  silent  gain. 
**  Your  sons  of  breadth  at  home  are  much  like  these  ; 
**  Their  soft  and  yielding  metals  run  with  ease  ; 
**  They  melt,  and  take  the  figure  of  the  mould. 

But  harden  and  preserve  it  best  in  gold."  190 

Your  Delphic  sword,"  the  Panther  then  replied. 

Is  double-edged  and  cuts  on  either  side. 
**  Some  sons  of  mine,  who  bear  upon  their  shield 
**  Three  steeples  argent  in  a  sable  field,  + 

Have  sharply  taxed  your  converts,  who  unfed  X95 

Have  followed  you  for  miracles  of  bread  ; 

Such  who  themselves  of  no  religion  are, 
"  Allured  with  gain,  for  any  will  declare. 
"  Bare  lies  with  bold  assertions  they  can  face,:}: 
**  But  dint  of  argument  is  out  of  place  ;  200 

"  The  grim  logician  §  puts  them  in  a  fright, 

'Tis  easier  far  to  flourish  than  to  fight. 
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*  The  "  sons  of  latitude,"  afterwards  called  "  sons  of  breadth  "  (line  187),  and  "  broad-way  sc 
(229),  are  the  divines  of  the  Church  who  were  for  widening  the  basis  of  the  Church  of  England, 
for  endeavouring  to  comprehend  a  large  portion  of  the  Dissenters.  Leaders  of  this  schoc 
divines  were  Tillotson,  Stillingfleet,  and  Burnet. 

t  This  is  supposed  to  mean  pluralists,  with  special  reference  to  Stillingfleet. 

i  The  meaning  of  this  line  is,  "  they  can  put  a  facing  of  bold  assertions  on  bare  lies." 

S  The  phrase     grim  logician"  is  applied  by  Stillingfleet  in  his  "  Vindication"  to  Dryden. 
whole  of  this  passage,  lines  189-215,  is  a  paraphrase  of  sentences  and  arguments  in  Stillingfl 
"Vindication."    Stillingfleet  had  argued  against  the  imputation  on  the  Reformation  resting 
Henry  VIII.'s  divorce  and  marriage,  and  had  repelled  Dryden's  assertion  that  there  was  no 
testant  treatise  on  Humility. 
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"  Thus,  our  eighth  Henry's  marriage  they  defame ; 
**  They  say  the  schism  of  beds  began  the  game, 
"  Divorcing  from  the  Church  to  wed  the  dame  ;  205 

"  Though  largely  proved,  and  by  himself  professed, 
"  That  conscience,  conscience  would  not  let  him  rest, 
I  mean,  not  till  possessed  of  her  he  loved. 
And  old,  uncharming  Catherine  was  removed. 
For  sundry  years  before  did  he  complain,  210 

**  And  told  his  ghostly  confessor  his  pain. 
"  With  the  same  impudence,  without  a  ground 
"  They  say  that,  look  the  Reformation  round. 
No  Treatise  of  Humility  is  found. 

But  if  none  were,  the  Gospel  does  not  want,  215 

"  Our  Saviour  preached  it,  and  I  hope  you  grant 
"  The  Sermon  in  the  Mount  was  Protestant." 

"  No  doubt,"  replied  the  Hind,  "  as  sure  as  all/ 
"  The  writings  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul ; 
**  On  that  decision  let  it  stand  or  fall  220 

"  Now  for  my  converts,  who,  you  say,  unfed 
**  Have  followed  me  for  miracles  of  bread. 
**  Judge  not  by  hearsay,  but  observe  at  least, 
**  If  since  their  change  their  loaves  have  been  increast. 
*'  The  Lion  buys  no  converts  ;  if  he  did,  ,     225 

"  Beasts  would  be  sold  as  fast  as  he  could  bid. 
*'  Tax  those  of  interest  who  conform  for  gain* 
Or  stay  the  market  of  another  reign  : 
Your  broad-way  sons  would  never  be  too  nice 
To  close  with  Calvin,  if  he  paid  their  price  ;  230 

But,  raised  three  steeples  higher,  would  change  their  note. 
And  quit  the  cassock  for  the  canting-coat. 
**  Now,  if  you  damn  this  censure  as  too  bold, 
"  Judge  by  your  selves,  and  think  not  others  sold. 

"  Meantime  my  sons  accused  by  fame*s  report  235 

**  Pay  small  attendance  at  the  Lion's  court, 
"  Nor  rise  with  early  crowds,  nor  flatter  late, 
**  (For  silently  they  beg  who  daily  wait.) 
**  Preferment  is  bestowed  that  comes  unsought  j 
**  Attendance  is  a  bribe,  and  then  'tis  bought.  240 

**  How  they  should  speed,  their  fortune  is  untried  ; 
"  For  not  to  ask  is  not  to  be  denied. 
For  what  they  have  their  God  and  King  they  bless, 
And  hope  they  should  not  murmur  had  they  less. 
But  if  reduced  subsistence  to  implore,  245 

In  common  prudence  they  would  pass  your  door. 
Unpitied  Hudibras,  your  champion  friend. 
Has  shown  how  far  your  charities  extend. 
This  lasting  verse  shall  on  his  tomb  be  read, 
He  shamed  you  living,  and  upbraids  you  dead.\  250 
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ax  diose  of  interest,**  a  Gallicism. 

iraurds  the  close  of  Charles  II.'s  reign,  Dryden  had  written  to  Laurence  Hyde,  Earl  of 
wr,  "Tis  enough  for  one  age  to  have  neglected  Mr.  Cowley  and  starved  Mr.  Buder.** 
istly  observes  that  the  King  was  more  to  blame  than  the  Church  for  the  neglect  of  Butler. 

s  2 
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With  odious  atheist  names  you  load  your  foes ; 

Your  liberal  clergy  why  did  I  expose  ? 
"  It  never  fails  in  charities  like  those. 
**  In  climes  where  true  religion  is  professed, 
**  That  imputation  were  no  laughing  jest ;  255 

**  But  Imprimatur^  with  a  chaplain's  name, 
**  Is  here  sufficient  licence  to  defame.* 
"  What  wonder  is't  that  black  detraction  thrives  ? 
**  The  homicide  of  names  is  less  than  lives, 
"  And  yet  the  perjured  murderer  survives.**  '»6o 

This  said,  she  paused  a  little,  and  suppressed 
The  boiling  indignation  of  her  breast 
She  knew  the  virtue  of  her  blade,  nor  would  " 
Pollute  her  satire  with  ignoble  blood  ; 

Her  panting  foes  she  saw  before  her  lie,  265 

And  back  she  drew  the  shining  weapon  dry. 
So  when  the  generous  Lion  has  in  sight 
His  equal  match,  he  rouses  for  the  fight ; 
But  when  his  foe  lies  prostrate  on  the  plain, 
He  sheathes  his  paws,  uncurls  his  angry  mane,  270 

And,  pleased  with  bloodless  honours  of  the  day, 
Walks  over  and  disdains  the  inglorious  prey. 
So  James,  if  great  with  less  we  may  compare, 
Arrests  his  rolling  thunder-bolts  in  air  ; 
And  grants  ungrateful  friends  a  lengthened  space  275 

To  implore  the  remnants  of  long-suffering  grace. 

This  breathing-time  the  matron  took  ;  and  then 
Resumed  the  thrid  of  her  discourse  again. 

Be  vengeance  wholly  left  to  powers  divine. 

And  let  Heaven  judge  betwixt  your  sons  and  mine  :       280 

If  joys  hereafter  must  be  purchased  here 

With  loss  of  all  that  mortals  hold  so  dear, 

Then  welcome  infamy  and  public  shame. 

And  last,  a  long  farewell  to  worldly  fame. 
"  'Tis  said  with  ease,  but  oh,  how  hardly  tried  285 

**  By  haughty  souls  to  human  honour  tied  ! 
**  O  sharp  convulsive  pangs  of  agonizing  pride  ! 
*'  Down  then,  thou  rebel,  never  more  to  rise  ; 
"  And  what  thou  didst  and  dost  so  dearly  prize, 
"  That  fame,  that  darling  fame,  make  that  thy  sacrifice.    290 
**  'Tis  nothing  thou  hast  given  ;  then  add  thy  tears 
**  For  a  long  race  of  unrepenting  years  : 
"  'Tis  nothing  yet,  yet  all  thou  hast  to  give  : 
*'  Then  add  those  may-be  years  thou  hast  to  live  : 
**  Yet  nothing  still  :  then  poor  and  naked  come,  295 

**  Thy  Father  will  receive  his  unthrift  home, 
"  And  thy  blest  Saviour's  blood  discharge  the  mighty  sum. 

*  Dryden  here  refers  to  Stillinefleet's  severe  reflections  on  himself.  His  tracts  were  licen; 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  s  chaplain.  The  following  had  probably  stung  Dryden  to  i 
quick  : — **  If  I  thought  there  were  no  such  thing  in  the  world  as  true  religion,  and  that  the  prie 
of  all  religions  are  alike,  I  might  have  been  as  nimble  a  convert,  and  as  early  a  defender  of  t 
royal  papers,  as  any  one  of  these  champions.  For  why  should  not  one  who  believes  no  religi 
declare  for  any?" 
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"  Thus,"  she  pursued,  "  I  discipline  a  son, 
'*  Whose  unchecked  fury  to  revenge  would  run  ; 
**  He  champs  the  bit,  impatient  of  his  loss,  Tfyo 

**  And  starts  aside  and  flounders  at  the  Cross. 

Instruct  him  better,  gracious  God,  to  know 

As  Thine  is  vengeance,  so  forgiveness  too  ; 
**  That,  suffering  from  ill  tongues,  he  bears  no  more 
**  Than  what  his  Sovereign  t^ars  and  what  his  Saviour 

bore.  305 

**  It  now  remains  for  you  to  school  your  child, 
**  And  ask  why  God's  anointed  he  reviled  ; 
**  A  King  and  Princess  dead  !  did  Shimei  worse? 
**  The  curser's  punishment  should  fright  the  curse  ;* 
**  Your  son  was  warned,  and  wisely  gave  it  o'er,  310 

**  But  he  who  counselled  him  has  paid  the  score  ; 
"  The  heavy  malice  could  no  higher  tend, 
**  But  woe  to  him  on  whom  the  weights  descend. 
**  So  to  permitted  ills  the  daemon  flies ; 
**  His  rage  is  aimed  at  him  who  rules  the  skies  :  315 

**  Constrained  to  quit  his  cause,  no  succour  found, 
**  The  foe  discharges  every  tire  around, 
**  In  clouds  of  smoke  abandoning  the  fight ; 
**  But  his  own  thundering  peals  proclaim  his  flight. 

**  In  Henry's  change  his  charge  as  ill  succeeds;  320 

**  To  that  long  story  little  answer  needs  : 
**  Confront  but  Henry's  words  with  Henry's  deeds. 
*  *  Were  space  allowed,  with  ease  it  might  be  proved, 
"  What  springs  his  blessed  reformation  moved. 
**  The  dire  effects  appeared  in  open  sight,  325 

"  Which  from  the  cause  he  calls  a  distant  flight, 
**  And  yet  no  larger  leap  than  from  the  sun  to  light 

**  Now  last,  your  sons  a  double  psean  sound, 

A  Treatise  of  Humility  is  found. 

"Tis  found,  but  better  had  it  ne'er  been  sought  330 

Than  thus  in  Protestant  procession  brought. 
"  The  famed  original  through  Spain  is  known, 
**  Rodriguez'  work,  my  celebrated  son, 
**  Which  yours  by  ill-translating  made  his  own;t 
"  Concealed  its  author,  and  usurped  the  name,  335 

"  The  basest  and  ignoblest  theft  of  fame. 
'  My  altars  kindled  first  that  living  coal ; 

Restore,  or  practise  better  what  you  stole  ; 
**  That  virtue  could  this  humble  verse  inspire, 
'   'Tis  all  the  restitution  I  require."  340 
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Here  Drydcn  unjustly  accuses  Stillingfleet  of  having  reviled  Charles  II.  and  the  Duchess  of 
k,  in  his  answer  to  their  Papers. 

Alonzo  Rodrieuez,  a  Jesuit,  wrote  a  work  called  *'  Exerjicio  dc  Perfecion  y  Virtudes 
tianas/'  published  at  Seville,  1609.  See  note  in  Preface,  p.  222,  on  a  mistake  said  to  be  made 
!>rvden  as  to  the  English  treatise  of  a  Protestant  on  Humility,  mentioned  by  Stillingfleet,  and 
Tioed  bv  Dryden  as  a  Translation  by  Duncombe  of  the  treatise  of  Rodriguez.  The  work 
rred  to  oy  Stillingfleet  was  by  an  author  named  Allen,  supposed  to  be  the  Reverend  Thomas 
»,  rector  of  Kettering,  in  Northamptonshire. 
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Glad  was  the  Panther  that  the  charge  was  closed, 
And  none  of  all  her  favourite  sons  exposed ; 
For  laws  of  arms  permit  each  injured  man 
To  make  himself  a  saver  where  he  can. 
Perhaps  the  plundered  merchant  cannot  tell  345 

The  names  of  pirates  in  whose  hands  he  fell ; 
But  at  the  den  of  thieves  he  justly  flies, 
And  every  Algerine  is  lawful  prize. 
No  private  person  in  the  foe's  estate 

Can  plead  exemption  from  the  public  fate.  350 

Yet  Christian  laws  allow  not  such  redress ; 
Then  let  the  greater  supersede  the  less  : 
But  let  the  al^ttors  of  the  Panther's  crime 
Learn  to  make  fairer  wars  another  time. 
Some  characters  may  sure  be  found  to  write  355 

Among  her  sons  ;  for  *tis  no  common  sight, 
A  spotted  dam,  and  all  her  offspring  white. 

The  savage,  though  she  saw  her  plea  controlled. 
Yet  would  not  wholly  seem  to  quit  her  hold, 
But  offered  fairly  to  compound  the  strife  360 

And  judge  conversion  by  the  convert's  life. 

'Tis  true,"  she  said,  **  I  think  it  somewhat  strange 

So  few  should  follow  profitable  change  ; 

For  present  joys  are  more  to  flesh  and  blood 

Than  a  dull  prospect  of  a  distant  good.  365 

'Twas  well  alluded  by  a  son  of  mine, 

(I  hope  to  quote  him  is  not  to  purioin,) 

Two  magnets,  heaven  and  earth,  allure  to  bliss  ; 

The  larger  loadstone  that,  the  nearer  this  : 

The  weak  attraction  of  the  greater  fails  ;  370 

We  nod  awhile,  but  neighbourhood  prevails ; 

But  when  the  greater  proves  the  nearer  too, 

I  wonder  more  your  converts  come  so  slow. 

Methinks  in  those  who  firm  with  me  remain, 

It  shows  a  nobler  principle  than  gain."  375 

**  Your  inference  would  be  strong,"  the  Hind  replied. 

If  yours  were  in  effect  the  suffering  side  ; 

Your  clergy- sons  their  own  in  peace  possess. 

Nor  are  their  prospects  in  reversion  less. 

My  proselytes  are  struck  with  awful  dread,  380 

Your  bloody  comet -laws  hang  blazing  o'er  their  head  ; 

The  respite  they  enjoy  but  only  lent. 

The  best  they  have  to  hope,  protracted  punishment. 

Be  judge  your  self,  if  interest  may  prevail, 

Which  motives,  yours  or  mine,  will  turn  the  scale.         385 

While  pride  and  pomp  allure,  and  plenteous  ease. 

That  is,  till  man's  predominant  passions  cease, 

Admire  no  longer  at  my  slow  increase. 

"  By  education  most  have  been  misled  ; 

So  they  believe,  because  they  so  were  bred.  390 

The  priest  continues  what  the  nurse  began. 

And  thus  the  child  imposes  on  the  man. 
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The  rest  I  named  before,  nor  need  repeat ; 
But  interest  is  tiie  most  prevailing  c^ieat, 
"  The  sly  seducer  both  of  age  and  foath  ;  395 

**  They  study  that,  and  think  they  stndy  tmth. 
**  Wlien  interest  fortifies  an  aigmnent, 
**  Weak  reason  serres  to  gain  the  will's  assent ; 
•*  For  souk,  already  warped,  receire  an  easy  bait. 

*'  Add  long  prescripdcHi  of  established  laws,  400 

**  And  piqne  of  honour  to  maintain  a  cause, 
**  And  shame  of  diange,  and  fear  of  fbtnre  lQ, 
"  And  zeal,  the  blind  conductor  of  the  will ; 
**  And  chief  among  the  still -mistaking  crowd, 
*^  The  fame  of  teachers  obstinate  and  (Nroad,  405 

**  And,  more  than  all,  the  private  jndge  allowed  ; 
**  Disdain  of  Fathers  whicti  the  dance  began, 
'*  And  last,  micnrtain  whose  the  narrower  span, 
**  The  clown  unread,  and  half-read  gentleman.^ 

To  this  the  Panther,  with  a  scornful  smile:  410 

**  Yet  still  you  travail  with  unwearied  toU, 
And  range  around  the  realm  without  control. 
Among  my  sons  for  proselytes  to  prowl ; 
And  here  and  there  you  snap  some  silly  souL 
Vou  hinted  fears  of  future  change  in  state  ;  415 

Pray  Heaven  you  did  not  prophesy  your  fate  ! 
Perhaps,  you  think  your  time  of  triumf^  near. 
But  may  mistake  the  season  of  the  year  ; 
The  Swallows'  fortune  gives  you  cause  to  fear." 
**  For  charity,**  replied  the  matron,  "tell  420 

What  sad  mischance  those  pretty  birds  befeL" 
"  Nay,  no  mischance,''  the  savage  dame  replied, 
But  want  of  wit  in  their  unerring  guide, 
And  eager  haste  and  gaudy  hopes  and  giddy  pride. 
Yet,  wishing  timely  warning  may  prevail,  425 

Make  you  the  moral,  and  Til  tell  the  tale. 
"  The  Swallow,  privileged  above  the  rest 
**  Of  all  the  birds  as  man's  familiar  guest, 
**  Pursues  the  sun  in  summer,  brisk  and  bold, 
**  But  wisely  shuns  the  persecuting  cold  ;  430 

"  Is  well  to  chancels  and  to  chimneys  knoiiVTi, 
**  Though  'tis  not  thought  she  feeds  on  smoke  alone. 
**  From  hence  she  has  been  held  of  heavenly  line, 
**  Endued  with  particles  of  soul  divine. 
**  This  merry  chorister  had  long  possessed  435 

*'  Her  summer  seat,  and  feathered  well  her  nest ; 
*'  Till  frowning  skies  began  to  change  their  cheer,* 
And  time  turned  up  the  wrong  side  of  the  year  ;  + 
The  shedding  trees  b^an  the  ground  to  strow 
With  yellow  leaves,  and  bitter  blasts  to  blow.  440 
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■   Cheer,  face,  countenance. 

t  In  this  singular  description  of  the  approach  of  winter,  Dryden  perhaps  had  in  mind  a  phrase 
Horar  c :  «•  gimal  inversum  contristat  Aquarius  annum  " 

\  Sat.  i.  ^Qt 
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'•  Sad  auguries  of  winter  thence  she  drew, 
**  Which  by  instinct  or  prophecy  she  knew : 
**  When  prudence  warned  her  to  remove  betimes, 
**  And  seek  a  better  heaven  and  warmer  climes. 

Her  sons  were  summoned  on  a  steeple's  height,*        445 

And,  called  in  common  council,  vote  a  flight ; 
**  The  day  was  named,  the  next  that  should  be  fair  ; 
'*  All  to  the  general  rendezvous  repair, 
*  *  They  try  their  fluttering  wings  and  trust  themselves  in  air ; 
*'  But  whether  upward  to  the  moon  they  go,  450 

**  Or  dream  the  winter  out  in  caves  below, 
"  Or  hawk  at  flies  elsewhere,  concerns  not  us  to  know. 

**  Southwards,  you  may  be  sure,  they  bent  their  flight, 
*'  And  harboured  in  a  hollow  rock  at  night ; 
"  Next  mom  they  rose,  and  set  up  every  sail ;  455 

"  The  wind  was  fair,  but  blew  a  mackrel  gale  ;  t 
**  The  sickly  young  sat  shivering  on  the  shore, 
*'  Abhorred  salt-water  never  seen  before, 
"  And  prayed  their  tender  mothers  to  delay 
**  The  passage,  and  expect  a  fairer  day.  460 

"  With  these  the  Martin  readily  concurred, 
**  A  church-begot  and  church-believing  bird  ; 
"  Of  little  body,  but  of  lofty  mind, 
"  Round  bellied,  for  a  dignity  designed, 
**  And  much  a  dunce,  as  Martins  are  by  kind ;  465 

**  Yet  often  quoted  Canon-laws  and  Code 
"  And  Fathers  which  he  never  understood  ; 

But  little  learning  needs  in  noble  blood.:}: 

For,  sooth  to  say,  the  Swallow  brought  him  in 

Her  household  chaplain  and  her  next  of  kin  :  470 

In  superstition  silly  to  excess, 

And  casting  schemes  by  planetary  guess  ; 

In  fine,  short-winged,  unfit  himself  to  fly. 

His  fear  foretold  foul  weather  in  the  sky. 

Besides,  a  Raven  from  a  withered  oak  475 

**  Left  of  their  lodging  was  observed  to  croak.  § 

**  This  account  of  the  Swallows*  meeting  refers  to  an  assembljr  of  the  Roman  Catholics  he 
the  Savoy  in  t686,  under  the  presidency  of  Father  Petre,  a  Jesuit  and  the  King's  Confessor 
is  here  the  Martin.  The  object  of  the  assembly  was  to  consider  how  the  interests  of  the  R 
Catholics  would  be  best  promoted.  Many  feared  that  King  James's  measures  would  in  th< 
bring  trouble  and  danger  on  the  Roman  Catholics.  Some  proposed  to  petition  the  King  for 
to  sell  their  estates  and  emigrate  to  France.  Father  Petre  opposed  this,  and  counselled  tn 
James. 

+  Mackarel  are  best  caught  during  a  fresh  gale  of  wind,  which  is  therefore  called  a  mackarel 

t  This  account  of  Father  Petre,  who  is  clearly  intended  by  the  Martin,  comes  from  the  Pai 
but  still  it  is  clear  that  Dryden  disliked  Petre.  The  English  Roman  Catholics  were  divided 
two  parties,  moderate  Papists  and  supporters  of  the  Jesuits  :  and  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  Di 
was  against  the  Jesuits.  Edward  Petre,  the  King's  Confessor  and  Clerk  of  the  Closet,  ' 
member  of  the  noble  family  of  Petre. 

§  A  raven  on  the  left  was  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  a  sure  prophet 

"  Quod  nisi  me  quacunque  novas  incidere  lites. 
Ante  sinistra  cava  monuisset  ab  ilice  comix. 
Nee  tuus  hie  Moeris  nee  viveret  ipse  Menalcas." 

ViRG.  Eel.  ix.  14. 
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"  That  omen  liked  him  not ;  so  his  advice 

**  Was  present  safety,  bought  at  any  price  ; 

**  A  seeming  pious  care  that  covered  cowardice. 

**  To  strengthen  this,  he  told  a  boding  dream,  480 

**  Of  rising  waters  and  a  troubled  stream, 

**  Sure  signs  of  anguish,  dangers,  and  distress, 

**  With  something  more  not  lawful  to  express : 

**  By  which  he  slyly  seemed  to  intimate 

**  Some  secret  revelation  of  their  fate.  485 

**  For  he  concluded,  once  upon  a  time, 

**  He  found  a  leaf  inscribed  with  sacred  rhyme, 

**  Whose  antique  characters  did  well  denote 

"  The  Sibyl's  hand  of  the  Cumsean  grot : 

**  The  mad  divineress  had  plainly  writ,*  490 

"  A  time  should  come  (but  many  ages  yet) 

**  In  which  sinister  destinies  ordain 

**  A  dame  should  drown  with  all  her  feathered  train, 

**  And  seas  from  thence  be  called  the  Chelidonian  main.t 

"  At  this,  some  shook  for  fear  ;  the  more  devout  495 

**  Arose,  and  blessed  themselves  from  head  to  foot. 
*'  'Tis  true,  some  stagers  of  the  wiser  sort 

"  Made  all  these  idle  wonderments  their  sport  : 
They  said,  their  only  danger  was  delay, 
And  he  who  heard  what  every  fool  could  say  500 

Would  never  fix  his  thoughts,  but  trim  his  time  away. 

"  The  passage  yet  was  good  ;  the  wind,  'tis  true, 

"  Was  somewhat  high,  but  that  was  nothing  new, 

**  Nor  more  than  usual  equinoxes  blew. 

**  The  sun,  already  from  the  Scales  declined,  505 

"  Gave  little  hopes  of  better  days  behind, 

"  But  change  from  bad  to  worse  of  weather  and  of  wind. 

**  Nor  need  they  fear  the  dampness  of  the  sky 

**  Should  flag  their  wings,  and  hinder  them  to  fly; 

'Twas  only  water  thrown  on  sails  too  dry.  510 

But,  least  of  all,  philosophy  presumes 

**  Of  truth  in  dreams  from  melancholy  fumes  ; 

**  Perhaps  the  Martin,  housed  in  holy  ground, 

**  Might  think  of  ghosts  that  walk  their  midnight  round, 

**  Till  grosser  atoms  tumbling  in  the  stream  515 

"  Of  fancy  madly  met  and  clubbed  into  a  dream : 

**  As  little  weight  his  vain  presages  bear, 

"  Of  ill  effiect  to  such  alone  who  fear  ; 

"  Most  prophecies  are  of  a  piece  with  these, 

**  Each  Nostradamus:!:  can  foretell  with  ease  :  520 

•'  "Mad  divineress."    The  "insana  vates"  of  Virgil,  who  so  describes  the  Sibyl  of  Cuniac, 
committing  her  prophecies  to  leaves. 

**  Insanam  vatem  adspicics,  quae  rape  sub  ima 
Fata  canit,  foliisque  notas  et  nomina  mandat." 

yEn.  iii.  4^3. 
f  The  Greek  for  swallow  is  chelidon  (xeXidfii')* 

X  Nostradamus,  Michel  Notre  Dame,  a  famous  French  physician  and  prophet,  bora   1503, 
died  Z566 ;  from  whom  comes  this  general  name  of  a  prophet. 
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Not  naming  persons,  and  confounding  times, 

One  casual  truth  supports  a  thousand  lying  rhymes. 

"  The  advice  was  true ;  but  fear  had  seiz^  the  most. 

And  all  good  counsel  is  on  cowards  lost 

The  question  crudely  put  to  shun  delay, 

'Twas  carried  by  the  major  part  to  stay. 

**  His  point  thus  gained,  Sir  Martin  dated  thence 

His  power,  and  from  a  priest  became  a  prince. 

He  ordered  all  things  with  a  busy  care, 

And  cells  and  refectories  did  prepare. 

And  large  provisions  laid  of  winter  fare ; 

But  now  and  then  let  fall  a  word  or  two 

Of  hope,  that  Heaven  some  miracle  might  show. 

And  for  their  sakes  the  sun  should  backward  go. 

Against  the  laws  of  nature  upward  climb. 

And,  mounted  on  the  Ram,  renew  the  prime  ;  * 

For  which  two  proofs  in  sacred  story  lay. 

Of  Ahaz'  dial  and  of  Joshua's  day.  t 

In  expectation  of  such  times  as  these, 

A  chapel  housed  them,  truly  called  of  ease  ; 

For  Martin  much  devotion  did  not  ask  ; 

They  prayed  sometimes,  and  that  was  all  their  task. 

**  It  happened  (as  beyond  the  reach  of  wit 

Blind  prophecies  may  have  a  lucky  hit) 

That  this  accomplished,  or  at  least  in  part, 

Gave  great  repute  to  their  new  Merlin  s  art. 

Some  Swifts,  the  giants  of  the  Swallow  kind,t 

Large-limbed,  stout-hearted,  but  of  stupid  mind, 

(For  Swisses  or  for  Gibeonites  designed,) 

These  lubbers,  peeping  through  a  broken  pane 

To  suck  fresh  air,  surveyed  the  neighbouring  plain. 

And  saw  (but  scarcely  could  believe  their  eyes) 

New  blossoms  flourish  and  new  flowers  arise. 

As  God  had  been  abroad,  and  walking  there 

Had  left  his  footsteps  and  reformed  the  year. 

The  sunny  hills  from  far  were  seen  to  glow 

With  glittering  beams,   and  in  the  meads  below 

The  burnished  brooks  appeared  with  liquid  gold  to  flow. 

At  last  they  heard  the  foolish  Cuckoo  sing, 

Whose  note  proclaimed  the  holy-day  of  spring.  , 

**  No  longer  doubting,  all  prepare  to  fly 

And  repossess  their  patrimonial  sky. 

The  priest  before  them  did  his  wings  display ; 

And  that  good  omens  might  attend  their  way. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  'twas  St.  Martin's  day. 

**  Who  but  the  Swallow  now  triumphs  alone? 

The  canopy  of  heaven  is  all  her  own  ; 
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•  "  The  prime,"  the  spring: 

+  "  Ahaz'  dial  "  (?  Kings  xx.){  used  as  an  illustration  by  Dryden  in  "Threnodia  Augustall 
and  "Joshua's  day'*  (Joshua  x.)  in  "  Annus  Mirabilis,"  stanza  118. 
X  "  Otherwise  called  martlets."  A  note  by  Dryden.    The  Irish  Roman  Catholics  are  meant 
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*^  Her  JovScSx^  ofibpiiig  to  tbetr  batmte  rej^ax, 

"  And  glide  aloog  is  giadfiE,  and  skbc  tc  ittr^ 

^  And  dip  for  insects  in  tiie  pndtng  iipnfl|g&,  37P 

^^  And  stoop  on  rivcrh  to  Te^^oii  i^ir  win^, 

^  Their  motliexs  tiiink  a  £ur  ^prwrmim  loadSf 
Thai  every  son  can  live  upon  te  tfade. 
And,  now  the  csaehU  dasaxct  is  ofif  tbtntr  laaa^ 
Loo^  out  for  HiiRhandit  aad  new  itti|ytial  i«mdib.  373 

^'  The  yottthfiil  widow  lonc^  to  i»c  wttppUtad  ; 

**  But  fest  Hie  lovffl-  is  by  &wyen>  tied 

'^  To  settle  JDintm^e'Chinme]^^  cm  tlte  bride. 

*'  So  thick  tiKy  coizple,  in  ttu  ritort  ^  spaoe, 

*'  That  Martin's  marriage'ofieriii^  Ti*e  ^paax  ;  ^Ifc; 

*'  Their  ancient  houses,  Tiumtn|;  to  ^&^', 

'*  Are  furbislied  up  and  cemented  witii  daty. 

**  Tiiey  teem  ahready  ;  rtoreb  of  <^^  art  laid, 

^'  And  brooding  motiaets  call  l^ictna'fe  aid. 

^'  Fame  spreads  ti^  news,  iau<i  fordgr]  fowbi  ^irptair  5!^ 

*'  It3  flocks  to  greet  the  new  reUmiiia|^  3'*!ar, 

*'  To  ble^  the  founder  aiK3  partakt  the  cbosr. 
**  And  now  'twas  bme  (»o  £a»t  their  fittmbsf^  riiie; 

*'  To  plant  abroad,  and  peopk:  cokmieb. 

**  Tijfc  yontJi  drawn  fortii,  ai.  Mailir)  hsMd  d»:sired  Jyt' 

''  (For  BO  tiieir  cruel  destiny  required;, 

*'  Wert  sent  far  trfT  on  an  ili'fated  day  ; 

*'  IIk:  rest  would  seed  conduct  tiKatn  on  th«r  way, 

*'  And  Martin  went,  beeamte  ht  feared  alooe  to  stay. 
**  So  long  the>'  flew  with  ineouisideai^  hastt..  5^5 

*'  That  now  tiieir  aftemoon  began  it*  wa«lt ; 

**  And,  "w^t  was  omtaottf;,  that  ver\'  fitom 

*"  Tile  Sun  was  iaai^Ttid  into  (^sptivuw  '. 

"  Wiiich,  by  tiietr  bad  astroe^ocaers'  account, 

*•  Tiiat  week  the  Virgin  baianoe  shouki  remount.  Iigf 

*'  An  infant  moon  -echpsed  iaini  in  \kVb  way, 

*•  And  hid  tiie  ismal]  Temaindets '^  of  his  day. 

*'  Tiit  crowd  amstzed  pcmaied  no  certain  mark  ,4 

*•  But  bird:-  met  birdi.  xafi  )mitksd  m  ti*«^  dark. 

*•  F«»  mind  th*:  pubii*.  hi  a  i^mii:  frj^hl,  bu3 

*'  And  fear  increaired  ti«e  bornn  of  t»e  lughl. 

*•  NJg^t  came,  ba*  ttaattesded  wjtij  Tcp«*t  ; 

*'  Alontr  sIh-  came,  no  sktep  tbetr  «3«sb  to  ch.«»»  ; 

*'  Alone,  and  bia<^  she  came  ;  no  hrica»diy  slar^  aro)»<:. 

*'  Wha*  should  ti*e>  do,  be»#et  with  daaiM^h  round,        6 it/ 

*'  Ko  nejgbuoutii]^  djorp»!t  no  lodgtssi^  lo  bt  iounu. 

**  lint  bhak>  piaini.,  anci  Lar*-  unhobpitaok  p^umsfl  ? 

*'  Tbt  latter  brood,  who  jus:  jocgai  to  fjy, 

*'  Sick-^^eailitered  and  xaxyxntLat^  m  the  iiky, 


»^irt  J .  S(tfc,  and  i»t  «t^  of  tins  i'tai. 

' '  lie*  Rods  tii*?rt  ^od^  and  josti*;  tii  ti**-  ibtri'  " 

J^mrp,  jx  ^rSaetf^    ihvrf'  J  >  tif;  VMM^  »*«rc. 
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For  succour  to  their  helpless  mother  call :  615 

She  spread  her  wings  ;  some  few  beneath  them  crawl ; 

She  spread  them  wider  yet,  but  could  not  cover  all. 
**  To  augment  their  woes,  the  winds  began  to  move 
**  Debate  in  air  for  empty  fields  above, 
*'  Till  Boreas  got  the  skies,  and  poured  amain  620 

**  His  rattling  hailstones  mixed  with  snow  and  rain. 

*  *  The  joyless  morning  late  arose,  and  found 
**  A  dreadful  desolation  reign  around, 
**  Some  buried  in  the  snow,  some  frozen  to  the  groimd. 

*  *  The  rest  were  struggling  still  with  death,  and  lay  625 
**  The  Crows'  and  Ravens'  rights,  an  undefended  prey, 

Excepting  Martin's  race  ;  for  they  and  he 

Had  gained  the  shelter  of  a  hollow  tree  : 

But  soon  discovered  by  a  sturdy  clown, 
**  He  headed  all  the  rabble  of  a  town,  630 

And  finished  them  with  bats,  or  polled  them  down. 

Martin  himself  was  caught  alive,  and  tried 

For  treasonous  crimes,  because  the  laws  provide 
**  No  Martin  there  in  winter  shall  abide. 
**  High  on  an  oak  which  never  leaf  shall  bear,  635 

**  He  breathed  his  last,  exposed  to  open  air ; 
**  And  there  his  corps,  unblessed,  is    hanging  still, 
**  To  show  the  change  of  winds  with  his  prophetic  bill."+ 

The  patience  of  the  Hind  did  almost  fail. 
For  well  she  marked  the  malice  of  the  tale  ;  640 

Which  ribald  art  their  Church  to  Luther  owes  ; 
In  malice  it  b^^an,  by  malice  grows  ; 
He  sowed  the  Serpent's  teeth,  an  iron-harvest  rose 
But  most  in  Martin's  character  and  fate 
She  saw  her  slandered  sons,  the  Panther's  hate,  645 

The  people's  rage,  the  persecuting  State : 
Then  said,  "  I  take  the  advice  in  friendly  part ; 
**  You  plear  your  conscience,  or  at  least  your  heart. 

*  •  Perhaps  you  failed  in  your  foreseeing  skill, 

*'  For  Swallows  are  unlucky  birds  to  kill:  650 

**  As  for  my  sons,  the  family  is  blessed 

'*  Whose  every  child  is  equal  to  the  rest ; 

'*  No  Chuich  reformed  can  boast  a  blameless  line, 

*'  Such  Martins  build  in  yours,  and  more  than  mine ; 

*'  Or  else  an  old  fanatic  author  lies,  6$$ 

**  Who  summed  their  scandals  up  by  centuries.  J 

*  *  But  through  your  parable  I  plainly  see 
**  The  bloody  laws,  the  crowd's  barbarity  ; 

*  Are  Instead  of  ts  in  the  early  editions,  but  it  must  have  been  a  printer's  error.  Corps  is  b 
singular  and  plural :  here  necessarily  singular. 

t  Scott  says  :  "  It  is  a  vulgar  idea  that  a  dead  swallow,  suspended  in  the  air,  intimates  a  chai 
of  wind  by  turning  its  bill  to  the  point  from  which  it  is  to  blow." 

X  This  refers  to  a  work  of  John  White,  a  Puritan  member  of  the  Long  Parliament,  publishec 
1643,  with  the  title,  "The  First  Century  of  Scandalous  Malignant  Priests,  made  and  admitted  \ 
Benefices  by  the  Prelates."  The  work  was  not  continued.  White  died  in  1645.  He  acquired  fr 
his  work  the  name  of  Century  White. 
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**  The  sunshine  that  ofTends  the  purblind  Might, 

**  Had  some  their  wishes,  it  would  Moon  be  night.  (i(io 

**  Mistake  me  not ;  the  charge  concerns  nrit  you  \ 

**  Your  sons  are  malcontents,  but  yet  arc  true, 

**  As  far  as  non-resistance  makes  them  so  i 

**  But  that's  a  word  of  neutral  sense,  you  Know, 

**  A  passive  term,  which  no  relief  will  bring,  6O5 

"  But  trims  betwixt  a  rebel  and  a  king," 

"  Rest  well  assured,"  the  Pardalis*  refilled, 
**  My  sons  would  all  support  the  regal  side, 
"  Though  Heaven  forbid  the  cause  \fy  liattle  shoul«l  lie  ifM,** 

The  matron  answered  with  a  lotirl  **  Ameti  I  *'  (f^n 

And  thus  pursued  her  argument  again  i 
**  If^  as  you  say,  and  as  1  hope  no  less, 
"  Your  sons  will  practue  wlit  yoor  self  pr(/(^mt 
"  What  angry  power  prevents  our  jtreiienip^MOil 
*•  The  Lion,  studious  rA  our  comtwrn  co'/'i,  f/75 

*'  Desires  (and  kings*  desires  are  ill  wfthjit/io<l) 
''  To  join  fAiT  nations  in  a  lasting  love ; 
"  The  bars  betwixt  arc  ea*y  Uj  t«:tnfr¥^ 
"  For  sanguinary  laws  were  arver  fiuule  aV/v-p. 
**  If  y««  C30»deimi  thai  Vrmtx  'A  Xynmuyt  iAfi 

**  VVb<MC  inaj>dale  fc^roed  y/or  ^>aJlk  ii^f^%  i/j  fly, 
**  Malur  nr/t  m  w<;n«  *ntxm\AK  fA  yow  '/wtt  j 
"  ^>r  oesLve  \'j  rad]  itX  iana*<rl?rw  rii$f*jm  ifkM/wUf 
**  And  lei  tie  ^Hlcw  pww»  ll^r'yw  ll^r  i^/tm, 
"  Hii  "Utrnltjd  mrcvd  yc^ar  nioiS^ji/j^  W'/U**'d**v'^  ^W^J 

"  Hjbt^  iicldcmi  fdl ;  l*e  «U^  il  m-ifijf\  *A  \Afif^A  '. 
*'  Bnl  yoD  Jjtavt  ^«md  tl*?r  p»^n^jvi{m]^  %Mi^ 
^  And  ktil  i\  ifjz  nu/zr  ^^ee  «/)t>  3tJ«i> 
"  Ctmicd  l**-  1l«r  -w;!  -wlatli  trofdfy  rdUu!» 
"  Or  Iv  liii.  fs£t1i»''fr  j'>/d  tb?  i»i;yrp*y«  )*^«*  ;  4-  '^/y 

"  Ycmr  frngcr  ii-  luyre  grys*  Ukasu  iXiK  y^vni^  f%^/tmS'*if%  l^Wtt. 

*^  And  fftiii  i1  ^fi>  Iter  foTH  l(t?rfvrn*^^  vv««, 

■*'  ''i'ii,  lei  lb?fiT  crinHT  iu  hnt^  vbi»y*MU  nkf^ip", 

"^  *Twia,  tiitrm  luf}*^  Vv  iwi**  't»  /vttrt.  iv  lvb!?p.  <^/^ 

■"  ViijujH  or  ju«l  ii.  all  tii*r  i^wstihw  u*/w  ^ 

**  *Tij.  }>laiu  tijtttl,  iiv!  i*::y*Aim^  yvv  ttUvw- 

^  7t»  iximKr  ^  l*s!t  wvtikl  -jnH  ^vti  w  it  tuj^:^, 
*^  y  on  iAsar^t  iiol  ibiii  01;  tttiy  i\ftttt»3f  u^t^ 
*'  Ita^  aniii'.  ii>  iimik  iii>w  itmi/'^^tH  ^w  i»iiiti<t  ^vV 

**  Armed  J»>'  ii  w-sivvn  int<  iirtv  ^vut  iii«tiii. 
^*  Tff<  atilJ  r*:mt*mt\it:r  Hat^  ytnt  w**j1<]  f  )»*v</«l 
^  I'lwgsd  ijy  )ruuj  lw»  ii|ptnj9l  jvuf  svv*3**f^  lvf<'  ; 

• /WidSa/c.  frW^'^rrww' JO**.  l-etf"'i«««»*"  J''' '  "P»<**^W   «»»»r*j^ji' /w^/^'/^--  n  -tl  *//J»(#'/i»-       1 1*#  »»i*> 

MarwiH>  attdfecd  lawi  i*-  Jigcii*n   im   i»l«*9^-   yvw.*       *  TMtr    w*i»i<  f»*v»j  »*•>  •*»»"    f4#«»M  .  My  i»M»« 
1  ire  -tkJtVkv  tiou'  tn^'  UfUt^r  *  ^m*-      J*ui'-  it^m  i^h^n*:^  ««r  l*iu»f  *i*«!  *4^>    y«/«'  i^tU'  y 
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**  Designed  to  hew  the  imperial  cedar  down, 

**•  Defraud  succession  and  disheir  the  crown.  705 

' '  To  abhor  the  makers  and  their  laws  approve 

'*  Is  to  hate  traitors  and  the  treason  love : 

**  What  means  it  else,  which  now  your  children  say, 

**  We  made  it  not,  nor  will  we  take  away  ? 

**  Suppose  some  great  oppressor  had  by  slight  710 

"  Of  law  disseised  your  brother  of  his  right, 
**  Your  common  sire  surrendering  in  a  fright ; 
**  Would  you  to  that  unrighteous  title  stand, 
**  Left  by  the  villain's  will  to  heir  the  land  ? 
**  More  just  was  Judas,  who  his  Saviour  sold ;  715 

"  The  sacrilegious  bribe  he  could  not  hold, 
"  Nor  hang  in  peace,  before  he  rendered  back  the  gold. 
"  What  more  could  you  have  done  than  now  you  do, 
"  Had  Oates  and  Bedlow  and  their  Plot  been  true? 
**  Some  specious  reasons  for  those  wrongs  were  found  ;     720 
**  The  dire  magicians  threw  their  mists  around, 
*'  And  wise  men  walked  as  on  enchanted  ground. 
''But  now,  when  Time  has  made  the  imposture  plain 
**  (Late  though  he  followed  truth,  and  limping  held  her  train), 
**  What  new  delusion  charms  your  cheated  eyes  again?     725 

The  painted  harlot  might  a  while  bewitch, 

But  why  the  hag  uncased  and  all  obscene  with  itch  ? 

*  *  The  first  Reformers  were  a  modest  race  ; 

Our  peers  possessed  in  peace  their  native  place, 
"  And  when  rebellious  arms  o'ertumed  the  State  730 

"  They  suffered  only  in  the  common  fate; 
"  But  now  the  Sovereign  mounts  the  regal  chair. 

And  mitrefl  seats  are  full,  yet  David's  bench  is  bare.* 

Your  answer  is,  they  were  not  dispossessed ; 
**  They  need  but  rub  their  metal  on  the  Test  735 

**  To  prove  their  ore  ;  'twere  well  if  gold  alone 
**  Were  touched  and  tried  on  your  discerning  stone, 
**  But  that  unfaithful  Test  unfound  will  pass 
**  The  dross  of  atheists  and  sectarian  brass  ; 

As  if  the  experiment  were  made  to  hold  740 

For  base  productions,  and  reject  the  gold. 
"  Thus  men  ungodded  may  to  places  rise. 

And  sects  may  be  preferred  without  disguise  ; 

No  danger  to  the  Church  or  State  from  these  ; 

The  Papist  only  has  his  writ  of  ease.  745 

No  gainful  office  gives  him  the  pretence 
**  To  grind  the  subject  or  defraud  the  prince. 

Wrong  conscience  or  no  conscience  may  deserve 

To  thrive,  but  ours  alone  is  privileged  to  sterve.t 


it 


*  The  exclusion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Peers  from  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Test  Act 
of  1678. 

t  Sterve  is  retained  here  as  printed  by  Dryden,  as  it  makes  a  rhyme  with  deserve.  But  Dryden 
usually  prints  starve,  and  sterve  and  deserve  were  doubtless  pronounced  starve  and  desarve.  ^  See 
note  on  "Threnodia  Augustalis,"  501.  Later  in  line  975,  starved  is  printed  in  the  early  editions, 
rhyming  with  sert'ed. 
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**  Still  thank  your  selves,  you  cry  ;  your  noble  race      750 

We  banish  not,  but  they  forsake  the  place  : 
"  Our  doors  are  open.     True,  but  ere  they  come, 
'*  You  toss  your  censing  Test  and  fume  the  room  ; 
*  *  As  if  'twere  Tob/s  rival  to  expel, 
'*  And  fright  the  fiend  who  could  not  bear  the  smelL*'*     755 

To  this  the  Panther  sharply  had  replied  ; 
But,  having  gained  a  verdict  on  her  side. 
She  wisely  gave  the  loser  leave  to  chide  ; 
Well  satisfi«l  to  have  the  butt  and  peace,  f 
And  for  the  plaintiff's  cause  she  cared  the  less,  /60 

Because  she  sued  in  forma  pauperis  ; 
Yet  thought  it  decent  something  should  be  said. 
For  secret  guilt  by  silence  is  betrayed. 
So  neither  granted  all,  nor  much  denied. 
But  answered  with  a  yawning  kind  of  pride  :  ^  765 

"  Methinks  such  terms  of  proferred  peace  you  brin^ 
"  As  once  ^neas  to  the  Italian  king.^ 
"  By  long  possession  all  the  land  is  mine  ; 
"  You  strangers  come  with  your  intruding  line 
"  To  share  my  soeptre,  which  you  call  to  join.  770 

You  plead  like  him  an  andent  pedigree 

And  claim  a  peace^  seat  by  Fate's  decree  : 

In  ready  pomp  your  sacrificer  stands^ 
**  To  unite  the  Trojan  and  the  Latin  bands : 
**  And,  that  tiie  league  more  firmly  may  be  tied,  775 

**  Danand  the  fair  L^vinia  for  your  bride. 
"  Thus  plausibly  you  vol  the  intended  wtojo^ 
"  But  still  you  bring  your  eadled  gods  alof^ ; 
"  And  will  endeavour;  in  succeeding  ^»<oe, 
"  Those  household  poppits  on  our  hearths  to  place.  780 

Poiiaps  some  barbarous  laws  have  been  prdfeared ; 

I  spake  against  thie  Test,  but  was  not  heixL 

Thisse  to  rescind  and  peerage  to  restore 
"  My  gracious  Sovo-eign  would  my  vote  imploae  ; 

I  owe  him  mudi,  but  owe  my  conscience  more."  785 
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Tobias  drove  awa}-  the  cvU  spirit  wluch  haunted  his  bride  Ra^el  by  fum^gaticHi  (Tobit  viiL  1-3) : 
i  when  they  had  supped,  they  brought  Tobias  in  unto  her.  And  as  be  went,  he  renMuu- 
I  the  wards  of  Raphael,  and  took  the  ashes  of  the  perfumes,  and  put  the  heart  and  the  liver 
e  fish  thereupon,  and  made  a  smoke  therewith.  The  which  smell  when  the  evil  spirit  had 
ed,  he  fled  into  the  utmost  parts  of  flgypt,  and  the  angel  bound  him." 

[Tns  has  been  always  printed  from  the  commenccmait  "the  But  and  Peace."  B»ti,  however, 
arly  tiie  liehi  word.  In  Dryden's  "Tempest"  Ae  butt  plays  a  .great  part  in  the  contention 
incnlo  with  Stephano  and  Ventoso.  Stephano  desires  permission  to  drink  from  the  butt  before 
tires  to  deliberate  on  the  terms  offered  by  Trinculo.  "  That,"  says  Trincuk),  "  I  refuse,  till 
af  hostility  be  ceased.  These  rogues  are  rather  ^es  than  ambassadors.  1  must  take  heed  of 
mtL**  Finally,  Stephano  returns  with  his  friend  Ventoso  and  Mustacho,  and  the  following 
srsation  takes  place : — 

"  J'ent.     Duke  Trinculo,  we  have  considered- 
Trine.  Peace  or  war  ? 
Must.  Peace  and  the  butt. " 

Act  4,  scene  3. 

I  peace  is  {^anciuded.  and  thev  set  about  drinking.     *'  The  butt  and  peace  "  then  is  a  proverbial 

■c.     Hie  PanAer  held  *'  the  butt." 

I^atinus.     See  Seventh  Book  of  the  *'^neid." 
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**  Conscience  is  then  vour  plea,"  replied  the  dame, 
**  Which,  well-informed,  will  ever  be  the  same. 

But  yours  is  much  of  the  cameleon  hue. 

To  change  the  dye  with  every  different  view. 

When  first  the  Lion  sat  with  awful  sway,  790 

**  Your  conscience  taught  you  duty  to  obey  ; 
"  He  might  have  had  your  statutes  and  your  Test , 
**  No  conscience  but  of  subjects  was  professed. 
*  *  He  found  your  temper,  and  no  farther  tried. 

But  on  tliat  broken  reed,  your  Church,  relied.  795 

In  vain  the  sects  assayed  their  utmost  art. 

With  offered  treasures  to  espouse  their  part ; 
"  Their  treasures  were  a  bribe  too  mean  to  move  his  heart. 
**  But  when,  by  long  experience,  you  had  proved 
"  How  far  he  could  forgive,  how  well  he  loved  ;  800 

**  A  goodness  that  excelled  his  godlike  race, 
**  And  only  short  of  Heaven's  unbounded  grace ; 
"  A  flood  of  mercy  that  overflowed  our  isle, 

Calm  in  the  rise,  and  fruitful  as  the  Nile  ; 

Forgetting  whence  your  Egypt  was  supplied,  805 

You  thought  your  Sovereign  bound  to  send  the  tide  ; 
"  Nor  upward  looked  on  that  immortal  spring, 
**  But  vainly  deemed  he  durst  not  be  a  king  : 
**  Then  Conscience,  unrestrained  by  fear,  began 
**  To  stretch  her  limits,  and  extend  the  span  ;  810 

**  Did  his  indulgence  as  her  gift  dispose, 
**  And  made  a  wise  alliance  with  her  foes. 
**  Can  Conscience  own  the  associating  name, 
**  And  raise  no  blushes  to  conceal  her  shame  ? 

For  sure  she  has  been  thought  a  bashful  dame.  815 

But  if  the  cause  by  battle  should  be  tried, 

You  grant  she  must  espouse  the  regal  side ; 
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**  O  Proteus  Conscience,  never  to  be  tied  !  * 

*'  What  Phoebus  from  the  tripod  shall  disclose 

i(  '  '      ' 


Which  are  in  last  resort  your  friends  or  foes  ?  820 

Homer,  who  learned  the  language  of  the  sky, 
"  The  seeming  Gordian  knot  would  soon  untie  ; 
*'  Immortal  powers  the  term  of  Conscience  know, 
"  But  Interest  is  her  name  with  men  below."  t 

**  Conscience  or  Interest  be  it,  or  both  in  one,"  825 

The  Panther  answered  in  a  surly  tone ; 
"  The  first  commands  me  to  maintain  the  crown. 

The  last  forbids  to  throw  my  barriers  down. 

Our  penal  laws  no  sons  of  yours  admit, 
"  Our  Test  excludes  your  tribe  from  benefit.  830 

*  "  Quo  teneam  vultus  mutantem  Protea  nodo?  '* 

Horace,  i  Epist.  \.  90. 

t  It  is  to  be  understood  thatDryden  means  this  couplet  on  the  identity  of  Conscience  and  Intei 
for  an  imitation  of  Homer's  mode  of  mentioning  the  two  names,  Briareus  and  iEgaeon  : 

^Ov  Bp«ipe«ai'  KoKiovai  0eoi,  avdpef  ^t  re  ndvret 
Atyaiu>v\  /iiad,  i.  403. 
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**  These  are  my  banks  your  ocean  to  withstand, 

*'  Which  proudly  rising  overlooks  the  land, 

**  And,  once  let  in,  with  unresisted  sway 

"  Would  sweep  the  pastors  and  their  flocks  away. 

**  Think  not  my  judgment  leads  me  to  comply  835 

**  With  laws  unjust,  out  hard  necessity  : 

**  Imperious  need,  which  cannot  be  withstood, 

"  Makes  ill  authentic  for  a  greater  good. 

**  Possess  your  soul  with  patience,  and  attend  ; 

**  A  more  auspicious  planet  may  ascend  ;  840 

**  Good  fortune  may  present  some  happier  time. 

With  means  to  cancel  my  unwilling  crime  ; 

(Unwilling,  witness  all  ye  Powers  above  I ) 

To  mend  my  errors  and  redeem  your  love  : 

That  little  space  you  safely  may  allow  ;  845 

**  Your  all-dispensing  power  protects  you  now." 

**  Hold,"  said  the  Hind,  **  'tis  needless  to  explain  ; 
**  You  would  postpone  me  to  another  reign  ; 
**  Till  when,  you  are  content  to  be  unjust : 
"  Your  part  is  to  possess,  and  mine  to  trust.  850 

**  A  fair  exchange  proposed  of  future  chance 
**  For  present  profit  and  inheritance. 
**  Few  words  will  serve  to  finish  our  dispute  ; 

Who  will  not  now  repeal  would  persecute. 

To  ripen  green  revenge  your  hopes  attend,  855 

Wishing  that  happier  planet  would  ascend. 

For  shame,  let  (jonscience  be  your  plea  no  mr/rc  ; 
**  To  will  hereafter  proves  she  might  feefore  ; 
"  But  she's  a  bawd  to  gain,  and  holds  the  door. 

**  Your  care  about  your  banks  infers  a  fear  860 

**  Of  threatening  floods  and  inundations  near  ; 
**  If  so,  a  just  reprise*  would  only  be 
**  Of  what  the  land  usurped  upon  the  sea  ; 
"  And  all  your  jealousies  but  serve  to  show 
**  Your  ground  is,  like  your  neighbcmr-nation,  \ffw.  $0$ 

**  To  entrench  in  what  you  grant  unrigjitcous  laws 
**  Is  to  distrust  the  justice  of  your  ca;nM:, 
"  And  argues,  that  the  true  religion  lies 
"  In  those  weak  adver«iaric»  vera  despise. 

**  Tynumic  force  w  that  whidi  least  yon  fear ;  870 

**  The  sound  is  frightfol  in  a  Christian**  car : 
**  Avert  it.  Heaven  !  ijfjr  let  that  plague  be  ictit 
"  To  us  from  the  dispeopled  conthicnt. 

**  But  piety  commxad^^  me  to  nsSnia  ; 
**  ThoK  prayen»  arc  needleas  in  tbi*  Mcmardj's  r«gii.       875 

fiae,  for  repnaai :  ftf>  ii»ed  by  'Dryden  elsrwhere : 

**  m  grxat  yon  out  my  ieO/en  'if  n:pntie*' 

Maidm  Queen,  act  5,  ik^ik;  % 

jAm  «aed  "hf  lArydes  is  tiie  exsiCi  aeme  of  Utt  f  natch  wn6  rr/^isr 
"  Ihaeaam,  dempeui,  sand  dacstth  sA  ihrift  reprU^  toid  " 

^Uannia  Jtedhnva,  vjjj 
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**  Behold  how  he  protects  your  friends  opprest, 

**  Receives  the  banished,  succours  the  distressed  ! 

**  Behold,  for  you  may  read  an  honest  open  breast 

"He  stands  in  daylight,  and  disdains  to  hide 

'*  An  act  to  which  by  honour  he  is  tied,  880 

**  A  generous,  laudable,  and  kingly  pride.* 

"  Your  Test  he  would  repeal,  his  peers  restore  ; 

"  This  when  he  says  he  means,  he  means  no  more." 

**  Well,"  said  the  Panther,  **  I  believe  him  just, 

"  And  yet " 

**  And  yet,  'tis  but  because  you  must;  885 
**  You  would  be  trusted,  but  you  would  not  trust." 
The  Hind  thus  briefly  ;  and  disdained  to  enlarge 
On  power  of  kings  and  their  superior  charge. 
As  Heaven's  trustees  before  the  people's  choice, 
Though  sure  the  Panther  did  not  much  rejoice  890 

To  hear  those  echoes  given  of  her  once  loyal  voice. 

The  matron  wooed  her  kindness  to  the  last. 
But  could  not  win  ;  her  hour  of  grace  was  past 
Whom  thus  persisting  when  she  could  not  bring 
To  leave  the  Wolf  and  to  believe  her  King,  895 

She  gave  her  up,  and  fairly  wished  her  joy 
Of  her  late  treaty  with  her  new  ally  : 
Which  well  she  hoped  would  more  successful  prove 
Than  was  the  Pigeon's  and  the  Buzzard's  love. 
The  Panther  asked  what  concord  there  could  be  900 

Betwixt  two.kinds  whose  natures  disagree? 
The  dame  replied  :   '"Tis  sung  in  every  street, 
**  The  common  chat  of  gossips  when  they  meet ; 
'*  But,  since  unheard  by  you,  'tis  worth  your  while 
"  To  take  a  wholesome  tale,  though  told  in  homely  style.  905 

"  A  plain  good  man,  whose  name  is  understood,t 

(So  few  deserve  the  name  of  plain  and  good,) 

Of  three  fair  lineal  lordships  stood  possessed. 

And  lived,  as  reason  was,  upon  the  best. 

Enured  to  hardships  from  his  early  youth,  ,910 

*  Much  had  he  done  and  suffered  for  his  truth  : 
'*  At  land  and  sea,  in  many  a  doubtful  fight. 

Was  never  known  a  more  adventurous  knight. 

Who  oftener  drew  his  sword,  and  always  for  the  right. 
As  Fortune  would,  (his  fortune  came  tliough  late,)    915 

He  took  possession  of  his  just  estate  ; 
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*  The  protection  and  aid  given  by  the  King  to  the  French  Protestant  refugees.  Bishop  Bt 
thus  speaks  of  James's  open  denunciations  of  Louis  XIV. 's  persecution  of  the  Huguenots  :  **  Thi 
all  endeavours  were  used  to  lessen  the  clamour  this  had  raised^  yet  the  King  did  not  stick  oper 
condemn  it  as  both  unchristian  and  unpolitic.  He  took  pains  to  clear  the  Jesuits  of  it,  and  lai( 
blame  of  it  chiefly  on  the  King,  on  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  He  s 
often  of  it  with  such  vehemence  that  there  seemed  to  be  an  affectation  in  it.  He  did  more 
was  very  kind  to  the  refugees.  He  was  liberal  to  many  of  them.  He  ordered  a  brief  for  a  chari 
collection  over  the  nation  for  them  all ;  upon  which  great  sums  were  sent  in.  They  were  deposit 
good  hands,  and  well  distributed.  The  King  also  ordered  them  to  be  denised,  without  paying 
and  gave  them  great  immunities.  So  that  in  all  there  came  over,  first  to  last,  between  forty 
fifty  thousand  of  that  nation."      (History  of  Own  Time,  i.  664.)  t  James  the  Second. 
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**  Nor  racked  his  tenants  with  increase  of  rent, 

**  Nor  lived  too  sparing,  nor  too  largely  spent ; 

**  But  overlooked  his  hmds  ;  their  pay  was  just 

'*  And  ready,  for  he  scorned  to  go  on  trust :  920 

**  Slow  to  resolve,  but  in  performance  quick, 

**  So  true  that  he  was  awkward  at  a  trick. 

**  For  little  souls  on  little  shifts  rely 

'*  And  coward  arts  of  mean  expedients  try  ; 

**  The  noble  mind  will  dare  do  anything  but  lie.  925 

*'  False  friends  (his  deadliest  foes)  could  tind  no  way 

**  But  shows  of  honest  bluntncss,  to  betray  ; 

*'  That  unsuspected  plainness  he  believed  \ 

**  He  looked  into  himself,  and  was  deceived. 

"  Some  lucky  planet  sure  attends  his  birth  930 

**  Or  Heaven  would  make  a  miracle  on  earth, 

**  For  prosperous  honesty  is  seldom  seen 

**  To  bear  so  dead  a  weight,  and  vet  to  win  ; 

**  It  looks  as  Fate  with  Nature's  law  would  strive 

**  To  show  plain-dealing  once  an  age  may  thrive  ;  935 

'*  And,  when  so  tough  a  frame  she  could  not  bend, 

**  Exceeded  her  commission  to  befriend. 

**  This  grateful  man,  as  Heaven  increased  his  store, 
**  Gave  God  again,  and  daily  fed  his  poor. 
**  His  house  with  all  convenience  was  purveyed  ;  940 

**  The  rest  he  found,  ])ut  raised  the  fabric  wncre  he  prnycd  ; 
**  And  in  that  sacred  place  his  beauteous  wife 
**  Employed  her  happiest  hours  of  holy  life.* 

*'  Nor  did  their  alms  extend  to  those  alone 
**  Whom  common  faith  more  strictly  made  their  own ;      945 
*'  A  sort  of  Doves  were  housed  too  near  their  hall,t 
**  Who  cross  the  proverb,  and  alwund  with  gall. 
*'  Though  srjme,  tis  true,  arc  passively  inclined, 
**  The  greater  part  degenerate  from  their  kind ; 
**  Voracious  birds,  that  hotly  bill  and  breed,  950 

**  And  largely  drink,  liecausc  on  salt  they  fcc<l. 
"  .Small  gain  from  them  their  bounteous  owner  draws, 
"  Yet,  bound  by  promise,  he  supports  their  cause, 
"  As  corporations  privileged  by  laws. 

"  That  house,  which  harl>our  U>  their  kind  afford^^,        955 
**  Was  built  long  since,  G'kI  knows,  for  l>ctt4Ejr  birds  ; 
**  But  fluttering  there,  they  nestle  near  the  throne, 
**  And  lodge  in  habitations  not  their  own, 
**  By  their  high  crops  and  corny  gizzards  Vntmn. 
**  Like  harpies,  they  could  scent  a  plentc<jus  l>oard  ;         9<k) 
**  Then,  to  l>e  sure,  they  never  failc*!  their  lord ; 
**  The  rest  was  form,  and  l>arc  attenclance  f>aid  ; 
"  They  drunk,  and  cat,  and  grudgingly  ol><rycJ. 

he  Roman  Cathr4k  Chattel  in  Whit«}tall 

be  Doves  are  the  cleixy  'ff  t^te  Church  of  Kun^stnd.    A  tort  n)*t'4t\^  here  a  numlftr. 

*'  A*  when  a  •ort  of  wolve*  InUitX  the  niijht 
With  their  wUd  h^fw\m%*  at  f»ir  (lymhxaC*  lif(hi/' 
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**  The  more  they  fed,  they  ravened  still  for  more; 

'*  They  drained  from  Dan,  and  left  Beersheba  poor.  965 

"  All  this  they  had  by  law,  and  none  repined  ; 

'*  TTie  preference  was  but  due  to  I^vi's  xind  : 

**  But  when  some  lay-preferment  fell  by  chance, 

**  The  gourmands  maae  it  their  inheritance. 

**  When  once  possessed  they  never  quit  their  claim, 

**  For  then  'tis  sanctified  to  Heaven  s  high  name  ; 

**  And,  hallowed  thus,  they  cannot  give  consent 

*•  The  gift  should  be  profaned  by  worldly  management. 

**  Their  flesh  was  never  to  the  table  served  ; 
**  Though  'tis  not  thence  inferred  the  birds  were  starved  ;* 
**  But  that  their  master  did  not  like  the  food,  976 

As  rank,  and  breeding  melancholy  blood. 
Nor  did  it  with  his  gracious  nature  suit, 
Kven  though  they  were  not  Doves,  to  persecute  : 
Yet  he  refused  (nor  could  they  take  offence)  980 

*'  Their  glutton  kind  should  teach  him  abstinence. 
Nor  consecrated  grain  their  wheat  he  thought, 
Which,  new  from  treading,  in  their  bills  they  brought : 
But  left  his  hinds  each  in  his  private  power, 
**  That  those  who  like  the  bran  might  leave  the  flour.       985 
"  He  for  himself,  and  not  for  others,  chose, 
"  Nor  would  he  l>c  imposed  on,  nor  imi)osc  ; 
"  But  in  their  faces  his  devotion  paid, 
*'  And  sacrifice  with  solemn  rites  was  made, 
'*  And  sacred  incense  on  his  altars  laid.  990 

**  Besides  these  jolly  birds,  whose  crops  impure 
**  Repaid  their  commons  with  their  salt  manure, 
*'  Anotlier  farm  he  had  behind  his  house, 
**  Not  overstocked,  but  barely  for  his  use  ; 
Wherein  his  poor  domestic  poultry  fed+  995 

And  from  his  pious  hands  received  their  bread. 
Our  pampered  Pigeons  with  malignant  eyes 
**  Beheld  these  inmates  and  their  nurseries  ; 
*'  Though  hard  their  fare,  at  evening  and  at  morn, 
"  A  cruise  of  water  and  an  ear  of  com,  looo 

**  Yet  still  they  grudged  that  modicum,  and  thought 
"  A  sheaf  in  every  single  grain  was  brought. 
**  Fain  would  they  filch  that  little  food  away, 
**  While  unrestrained  those  happy  gluttons  prey. 
**  And  much  they  grieved  to  see  so  nigh  their  nail  1005 

"  The  bird  that  warned  St.  Peter  of  his  fall  ;t 
"  That  he  should  raise  his  mitred  crest  on  high, 
"  And  clap  his  wings  and  call  his  family 
**  To  sacred  rites  ;  and  vex  the  etherial  powers 

With  midnight  matins  at  uncivil  hours  ;  lOio 


(( 


*  Here  printed  starved  in  the  early  editions.     See  note  f)n  line  749, 
t  The  '"^domestic  poultry"  of  James  arc  his  Roman  Catholic  priests. 

J  "  The  cock,"  says  Scott,  "  is  made  an  emblem  of  the  regular  clergy  of  Rome,  on  account 
their  nocturnal  devotions  and  matins." 
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**  Nay  more,  his  quiet  neighbours  should  molest, 
**  Just  in  the  sweetness  of  their  morning  rest. 

**  Beast  of  a  bird,  supinely  when  he  might 
**  Lie  snug  and  sleep,  to  rise  before  the  light  I 
**  What  if  his  dull  forefathers  used  that  cry,  10 15 

"  Could  he  not  let  a  bad  example  die? 
**  The  world  was  fallen  into  an  easier  way ; 
**  This  age  knew  better  than  to  fast  and  pray. 
**  Good  sense  in  sacred  worship  would  appear 
**  So  to  begin  as  they  might  end  the  year.  1020 

**  Such  feats  in  former  times  had  wrought  the  falls 
**  Of  crowing  Chanticleers  in  cloistered  walls. 
**  Expelled  for  this  and  for  their  lands,  they  fled, 
"  And  sister  Partlet,  with  her  hooded  head,* 
*  *  Was  hooted  hence,  because  she  would  not  pray  a-bed. 
**  The  way  to  win  the  restiff  world  to  God  1026 

Was  to  lay  by  the  disciplining  rod, 
**  Unnatural  fasts,  and  foreign  forms  of  prayer : 
**  Religion  frights  us  with  a  mien  severe. 
"  'Tis  prudence  to  reform  her  into  ease,  1030 

**  And  put  her  in  undress,  to  make  her  please  ; 
"  A  lively  faith  will  bear  aloft  the  mind 
"  And  leave  the  luggage  of  good  works  behind. 

**  Such  doctrines  in  the  Pigeon-house  were  taught ; 
"  You  need  not  ask  how  wondrously  they  wrought ;        1035 
"  But  sure  the  common  cry  was  all  for  these, 
"  Whose  life  and  precepts  both  encouraged  ease. 
"  Yet  fearing  those  alluring  baits  might  fail, 
"  And  holy  deeds  o'er  all  their  arts  prevail, 
"  (For  vice,  though  frontless  and  of  hardened  face,  1040 

"  Is  daunted  at  the  sight  of  awful  grace,) 
"  An  hideous  figure  of  their  foes  they  drew, 
"  Nor  lines,  nor  looks,  nor  shades,  nor  colours  true  ; 
"  And  this  grotesque  design  exposed  to  public  view. 
"  One  would  have  thought  it  an  Egyptian  piece,  1045 

*'  With  garden-gods,  and  barking  deities, 
"  More  thick  than  Ptolemy  has  stuck  the  skies. 
"  All  so  perverse  a  draught,  so  far  unlike, 
"  It  was  no  libel  where  it  meant  to  strike. 
"  Yet  still  the  daubing  pleased,  and  great  and  small        1050 
"  To  view  the  monster  crowded  Pigeon-hall. 
"  There  Chanticleer  was  drawn  upon  his  knees, 
"  Adoring  shrines  and  stocks  of  sainted  trees  ; 
"  And  by  him  a  misshapen  ugly  race  ; 
"  The  curse  of  God  was  seen  on  every  face.  1055 

"  No  Holland  emblem  could  that  malice  mend,t 
**  But  still  the  worse  the  look  the  fitter  for  a  fiend. 


.enun. 


ic  Dutch  were  famous  for  emblems  and  pictures.  Dryden's  old  malice  against  the  Dutch, 
ned  by  the  attitude  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  towards  James,  reappears  in  this  line.  This 
e  did  not  escape  his  parodists.  Mr.  Baves  boasts  of  his  drawings :  "  Oh  Lord !  nothinff  at  all. 
1  design  twenty  of  'em  in  an  hour,  if  I  had  but  witty  fellows  about  me  to  draw  'cm.     I 
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*'  The  master  of  the  farm,  displeased  to  find 
*'  So  much  of  rancour  in  so  mild  a  kind, 


Inquired  into  the  cause,  and  came  to  know  lo6o 

"  The  passive  Church  had  struck  the  foremost  blow ; 
*'  With  groundless  fears  and  jealousies  possest, 
'*  As  if  this  troublesome  intruding  guest 
"  Would  drive  the  birds  of  Venus  from  their  nest  :* 
**  A  deed  his  inborn  equity  abhorred  ;  1065 

''  But  Interest  will  not  trust,  though  God  should  plight  his  word. 
A  law,  the  source  of  many  future  harms. 

Had  banished  all  the  poultry  from  the  farms, 

With  loss  of  life,  if  any  should  be  found 
**  To  crow  or  peck  on  this  forbidden  ground.  1070 

*'  That  bloody  statute  chiefly  was  designed 
*'  For  Chanticleer  the  white,  of  clergy  kind  ; 
**  But  after- malice  did  not  long  forget 
**  The  lay  that  wore  the  robe  and  coronet. 
**  For  them,  for  their  inferiors  and  allies,  1075 

**  Their  foes  a  deadly  Shibboleth  devise  : 
**  By  which  unrighteously  it  was  decreed, 
"  That  none  to  trust  or  profit  should  succeed, 
**  Who  would  not  swallow  Arst  a  poisonous  wicked  weed  ; 
"  Or  that  to  which  old  Socrates  was  curst,  1080 

**  Or  henbane  juice  to  swell  them  till  they  burst. 
"  The  patron,  as  in  reason,  thought  it  hard 
"  To  see  this  inquisition  in  his  yard, 
*'  By  which  the  Sovereign  was  of  subjects*  use  debarred. 

'*  All  gentle  means  he  tried,  which  might  withdraw     1085 
"  The  effects  of  so  unnatural  a  law  : 
*'  But  still  the  Dove-house  obstinately  stood 
**  Deaf  to  their  own  and  to  their  neighbours*  good  ; 

And  which  was  worse,  if  any  worse  could  be. 

Repented  of  their  boasted  loyalty  ;  1090 

Now  made  the  champions  of  a  cruel  cause, 
"  And  drunk  with  fumes  of  popular  applause  : 
*  *  For  those  whom  God  to  ruin  has  designed, 
"  He  fits  for  fate,  and  first  destroys  their  mind.t 

"  New  doubts  indeed  they  daily  strove  to  raise,  1095 

**  Suggested  dangers,  interposed  delays  ; 
**  And  emissary  Pigeons  had  in  store, 
*'  Such  as  the  Meccan  prophet  used  of  yore, 


was  proffered  a  pension  to  go  into  Holland  and  contrive  their  emblems ;  but  hang;  'em,  they  are  dull 
rogues,  and  would  spoil  my  invention."  (The  Hind  and  the  Panther  Transversed  to  the  Story  of 
the  Country  Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse.) 

*  "  The  birds  of  Venus,"  the  Doves;  and  the  phrase  was  doubtless  intended  to  convey  a  wicked 
hit  at  the  Church  of  England  clergy. 

t  This  well-known  sentiment  is  derived  from  a  fragment  of  Euripides  preserved  by  Athenagoras : 

"Otqv  ie  da(/Lxa>i/  ui/dpt  iropavvr]  KaKu 
Tov  vovv  ^fiXa^e  TrpSroi/. 

Translated  into  Latin  thus  ;  see  Barnes's  Eiu-ipides,  Index  I. 

"  Deus  quos  vult  perdere  dementat  prius." 
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A  portly  prince,  and  goodly  to  the  sight. 

He  seemed  a  son  of  Anak  for  his  height : 
**  Like  those  whom  stature  did  to  crowns  prefer ; 

Black-browed  and  bluff,  like  Homer's  Jupiter ; 

Broad-backed  and  brawny  built  for  love's  delight,        1 14,^ 
**  A  prophet  formed  to  make  a  female  proselyte. 
"  A  theologue  more  by  need  than  genial  bent ; 
**  By  breeding  sharp,  by  nature  confident, 
'*  Interest  in  all  his  actions  was  discerned  ; 
**  More  learned  than  honest,  more  a  wit  than  learned  ;    1 150 
*  *  Or  forced  by  fear  or  by  his  profit  led, 
**  Or  both  conjoined,  his  native  clime  he  fled  : 
**  But  brought  the  virtues  of  his  heaven  along ; 
**  A  fair  behaviour,  and  a  fluent  tongue. 
**  And  yet  with  all  his  arts  he  could  not  thrive,  1 155 

**  The  most  unlucky  parasite  alive  ; 
**  Loud  praises  to  prepare  his  paths  he  sent, 
**  And  then  himself  pursued  his  compliment ; 

But  by  reverse  of  fortime  chased  away. 

His  gifts  no  longer  than  their  author  stay ;  1 160 

He  ^akes  the  dust  against  the  ungrateful  race, 
**  And  leaves  the  stench  of  ordures  in  the  place. 
**  Oft  has  he  flattered  and  blasphemed  the  same, 
**  For  in  his  rage  he  spares  no  sovereign's  name  : 
**  The  hero  and  the  tyrant  change  their  style  1 165 

"  By  the  same  measure  that  they  frown  or  smile. 
**  When  well  received  by  hospitable  foes, 
**  The  kindness  he  returns  is  to  expose  ; 
"  For  courtesies,  though  undeserved  and  great, 
**  No  gratitude  in  felon- minds  beget ;  1 170 

*'  As  tribute  to  his  wit,  the  churl  receives  the  treat 
"  His  praise  of  foes  is  venomously  nice  ; 
**  So  touched,  it  turns  a  virtue  to  a  vice  : 
"  A  Greek f  and  bountijul^  forewarns  tis  tivice* 


tt 
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*'  Seven  sacraments  he  wisely  does  disown,  "75 

**  Because  he  knows  Confession  stands  for  one ; 
(( 

(( 

<( 


Where  sins  to  sacred  silence  are  conveyed, 

And  not  for  fear  or  love  to  be  betrayed  : 

But  he,  uncalled,  his  patron  to  control. 

Divulged  the  secret  whispers  of  his  soul ;  1 1 80 

Stood  forth  the  accusing  Satan  of  his  crimes, 


**  And  offered  to  the  Moloch  of  the  times.f 

possible  for  him  to  grow  a  worse  man  than  he  was."  Dryden  had  had  a  fling  at  Burnet  in 
Second  Part  of  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel "  under  the  name  of  Balak.  See  line  396  of  thatpoem 
note.  For  an  exquisite  account  of  Burnet,  his  great  qualities  and  his  weaknesses,  see  Macau 
"  History  of  England." 

*  **  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes." — Virg.  j^n.  ii.  49. 

\  This  refers  to  evidence  given  by  Burnet  against  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  before  a  Commitl 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1675.  Burnet,  having  been  much  pressed  and  threatened^  related  pr 
conversations  of  Lauderdale  with  himself,  to  the  effect  that  he  wished  the  Presbyterians  in  Scot 
would  rebel,  that  he  might  bring  over  the  Irish  Papists  to  cut  their  throats.  The  object  o 
inquiry  was  to  procure  grounds  for  an  Address  to  the  King  for  removal  of  Lauderdale  from  « 
and  from  court. 
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'*  Prompt  to  assail,  and  careless  of  defence, 
"  Inmlnerable  in  his  impudence. 

He  dares  the  world  and,  eager  of  a  name,  1 1S3 

He  thmsts  about  and  justles  into  fame. 

Frontless  and  satire-proof,  he  scours  the  streets, 
*'  And  runs  an  Indian  muck  at  all  he  meets.  * 
"  So  i<xid  of  loud  report,  that  not  to  miss 
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Of  being  known,  (his  last  and  utmost  bliss,)  1 190 

He  rather  would  be  known  for  what  he  is. 
"  Such  was  and  is  the  Captain  of  the  Test,+ 

"  Though  half  his  virtues  are  not  here  exprest ; 
The  modesty  of  fame  conceals  the  rest 
The  spleenful  Pigeons  never  could  create  1 195 

A  prince  more  proper  to  revenge  their  hate  ; 

"  Indeed,  more  proper  to  revenge  than  save ; 

"  A  king  whom  in  His  wrath  the  Almighty  gave  » 

**  For  all  the  grace  the  landlord  had  allowed 

"  But  made  the  Buzzard  and  the  Pigeons  proud,  1 200 

•*  Gave  time  to  fix  their  friends  and  to  seduce  the  crowd. 

**  They  long  their  fellow-subjects  to  enthral, 

'*  Their  patron's  promise  into  question  call, 

"  And  vainly  think  he  meant  to  make  them  lords  of  all. 

False  fears  their  leaders  failed  not  to  suggest,  1205 

**  As  if  the  Doves  were  to  be  dispossest ; 
Nor  sighs  nor  groans  nor  goggling  eyes  did  want. 
For  now  the  I^eons  too  had  learned  to  cant 
The  house  of  prayer  is  stocked  with  large  increase, 
Nor  doors  nor  windows  can  contain  the  press :  1 210 

"  For  birds  of  every  feather  fill  the  abode ; 

**  Even  Atheists  out  of  envy  own  a  God  ; 

"  And,  reeking  from  the  stews,  adulterers  come, 

**  Like  Goths  and  Vandals  to  demolish  Rome. 
That  Conscience,  which  to  all  their  crimes  was  mute,  1 2 15 

•*  Now  calls  aloud  and  cries  to  persecute  : 

"  No  rigour  of  the  laws  to  be  released, 

**  And  much  the  less,  because  it  was  their  Lord's  request : 
They  thought  it  great  their  Sovereign  to  control, 
And  named  their  pride  nobility  of  soul.  1220 

"  'Tis  true,  the  Pigeons  and  their  prince  elect 
Were  short  of  power  their  purpose  to  effect : 
But  with  their  quills  did  all  the  hurt  they  could 

**  And  cuffed  the  tender  chickens  from  their  food  : 
And  much  the  Buzzard  in  their  cause  did  stir,  1225 

"  Though  naming  not  the  patron,  to  infer, 

"  With  all  respect,  he  was  a  gross  idolater. 
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Scott  ma  note  on  this  passage  gives  the  following  explanation  of  the  words  "  runs  an  Indian 
Zrii^  "e.roects."     "  To  run  a  muck  is  a  phrase  derived  from  a  practice  of  the  Malays.     When 
oAis  nation  has  lost  his  whole  substance  by  gaming,  or  sustained  any  other  great  and  insup- 
^    *Pte  caiaaky,  he  intoxicates  himself  with  opium  ;  and,  having  dishevelled  his  hair,  rushes  into 
™*  streets,  crying  A  mocca,  or  Kiil,  and  stabbing  every  one  whom  ne  meets  with  his  creeze,  until  he 
■OiftdiMni,  or  shot  like  a  mad  dog." 
f^Banwt  was  carrying  on  a  fierce  controversy  with  Parker,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  who  had  urged  the 
of  die  Test     This  is  probably  why  he  is  called  "  Captain  of  the  Test" 
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**  But  when  the  imperial  owner  did  espy 
**  That  thus  they  tunied  his  grace  to  villany, 
**  Not  suffering  wrath  to  discompose  his  mind,  1230 

"  He  strove  a  temper  for  the  extremes  to  find, 
'*  So  to  be  just  as  he  might  still  be  kind  : 
*'  Then,  all  maturely  weighed,  pronounced  a  doom 
**  Of  sacred  strength  for  every  age  to  come. 
**  By  this  the  Doves  their  wealth  and  state  possess,  1235 

**  No  rights  infringed,  but  licence  to  oppress  : 
**  Such  power  have  they  as  factious  lawyers  long 
*'  To  crowns  ascribed,  that  kings  can  do  no  wrong. 
**  But  since  his  own  domestic  birds  have  tried 
**  The  dire  effects  of  their  destructive  pride,  1240 

*  *  He  deems  that  proof  a  measure  to  the  rest, 
**  Concluding  well  within  his  kingly  breast 

His  lowl  of  nature  too  unjustly  were  oppressed. 

He  therefore  makes  all  birds  of  every  sect 

Free  of  his  farm,  with  promise  to  respect  1245 

*'  Their  several  kinds  alike,  and  equally  protect 
**  His  gracious  edict  the  same  franchise  yields 
**  To  all  the  wild  increase  of  woods  and  fields, 
**  And  who  in  rocks  aloof,  and  who  in  steeples  builds  ; 
**  To  Crows  the  like  impartial  grace  affords,  1250 

**  And  Choughs  and  Daws,  and  such  republic  birds ; 
**  Secured  with  ample  privilege  to  feed, 
'*  Each  has  his  district  and  his  bounds  decreed  : 
**  Combined  in  common  interest  with  his  own, 
**  But  not  to  pass  the  Pigeons'  Rubicon.  1255 

'*  Here  ends  the  reign  of  this  pretended  Dove  ; 
**  All  prophecies  accomplished  from  above,* 
"  For  Shiloh  comes  the  sceptre  to  remove. 
**  Reduced  from  her  imperial  high  abode, 
*'  Like  Dionysius  to  a  private  rod,t  1260 

*'  The  passive  Church,  that  with  pretended  grace 
**  Did  her  distinctive  mark  in  duty  place, 
**  Now  touched,  reviles  her  Maker  to  his  face. 

**  What  after  happened  is  not  hard  to  guess ; 

The  small  beginnings  had  a  large  increase,  1265 

"  And  arts  and  wealth  succeed,  the  secret  spoils  of  peace. 
"  'Tis  said  the  Doves  repented,  though  too  late 
*•  Become  the  smiths  of  their  own  foolish  fate  'X 
•|  Nor  did  their  owner  hasten  their  ill  hour, 
'*  But,  sunk  in  credit,  they  decreased  in  power  :  1270 

"  Like  snows  in  warmth  that  mildly  pass  away, 
"  Dissolving  in  the  silence  of  decay. 

**  The  Buzzard,  not  content  with  equal  place, 
'*  Invites  the  feathered  Nimrods  of  his  race, 
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'The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  unt 
come."    (Genesis  xlix.  10.) 

t  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  became,  after  he  was  deposed,  a  schoolmaster  at  C 
I  A  phrase  translated  from  a  piece  ascribed  to  Sallust,  there  quoted  from  Appius,  an  earh 
poet  whose  poems  are  lost.  "  Resdocuitid  verum  esse  quod  in  carminibus  Appius  ait,  fab 
quemque  fortuna;  sua;."    (Epist.  ad  Cses.  de  Republica  ordinanda,  i.  i.) 
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"  To  hide  the  thinness  of  their  flock  from  sight,  1275 

**  And  all  together  make  a  seeming  goodly  flight : 

'*  But  each  have  separate  interests  of  their  own  ; 

* '  Two  Czars  are  one  too  many  for  a  throne. 

**  Nor  can  the  usurper  long  abstain  from  food  ; 

**  Already  he  has  tasted  Pigeon's  blood,  1280 

"  And  may  be  tempted  to  his  former  fare, 

**  When  this  indulgent  lord  shall  late  to  Heaven  repair. 

'*  Bare  benting  times  and  moulting  months  may  come,* 

**  When  lagging  late  they  cannot  reach  their  home  ; 

**  Or  rent  in  schism  (for  so  their  fate  decrees)  1285 

**  Like  the  tumultuous  College  of  the  Bees,+ 

**  They  fight  their  quarrel,  by  themselves  opprest ; 

"  The  tyrant  smiles  below,  and  waits  the  falling  feast.'* 

Thus  did  the  gentle  Hind  her  fable  end, 
Nor  would  the  Panther  blame  it  nor  commend  ;  1290 

But,  with  affected  yawnings  at  the  close. 
Seemed  to  require  her  natural  repose  ; 

For  now  the  streaky  light  began  to  peep,  / 

And  setting  stars  admonished  both  to  skep. 
The  dame  withdrew,,  and  wishing  to  her  guest  1295 

The  peace  of  Heaven,  betook  her  self  to  rest. 
Ten  thousand  angels  on  her  slumbers  wait 
With  glorious  visions  of  her  future  state. 

are  benting  times."  Bent  is  the  name  either  of  a  long  coarse  grass  or  of  a  place  where  it 
and  benting  times  means  times  when  the  pigeons  have  no  other  food. 

"  The  pigeon  never  knoweth  woe 
Until  she  doth  a  benting  ^o." 

(Old  Proverb,  quoted  m  Latham's  edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary.) 

s'&Dictionary,  1696,  bent  is  explained  as  a  place  where  rushes  grow. 

s  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  dissensions  m  die  College  of  Physicians  with  regard  to  the 

ary  established  by  Garth,  which  occasioned  Garth's  satirical  poem  of  that  name. 
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BRITANNIA    REDIVIVA. 


A  POEM 


ON    THE    BIRTH    OF    THE    PRINCE. 


Dii  Patrii  indigetes,  et  Romule,  Vestaque  mater, 
Quae  Tuscum  Tiberim  et  Romana  palatia  servas, 
nunc  saltern  everso  puerum  succurrere  ssclo 
Ne  prohibite  :  satis  jampridem  sanguine  nostro 
Laomedonteae  luimus  perjuria  Trojae." 

ViRG.  Gtorg.  i.  498. 


INTRODUCTORY   NOTE. 

The  birth  of  a  son  to  Janus  IL  on  June  lO,  1688,  and  on  Trinity  Sunday ^  is 
celebrated  in  the  following  poem.  The  Qncen^ s  pregnancy  had  excited  surprise^  and 
much  doubt  and  distrust;  and  while  the  Roman  Catholics  hailed  the  birth  of  the 
Prince  with  unbounded  joy y  as  seeing  hope  of  a  Roman  Catholic  successor  to  James^ 
the  opponents  of  James's  measures  and  the  friends  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  generally 
regarded  the  pregnancy  as  a  sham  and  the  child  as  supposititious.  The  ccUm  verdict  oj 
history  is  that  the  child  was  genuine.  But  the  Revolution  soon  came  to  destroy  all 
the  newly  raised  hopes  of  the  Roman  Catholics ^  and  scatter  the  poet  "^s  visions  of  long 
reigns  for  James  and  his  son. 

This  is  the  last  of  the  series  of  Drydcn^s  Historical  and  Political  Poems,  .He  was 
too  deeply  committed  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  by  his  prominent  politics^  and  by  all 
he  had  written  against  the  Dutch,  to  render  it  possible  for  him  to  have  William  IH.^s 
favour.  He  was  deprived  of  his  Laureateship.  Since  1 68 1,  when  he  first  appeared 
as  a  Tory  politician  with  ^*  Absalom  and  Achitophel"  he  had  done  very  little  in  the 
way  of  play -writing.  **  The  Duke  of  Guise**  and  **  Albion  and  Albanius"  which 
both  have  a  strong  political  character,  are  his  only  two  dramas  produced  between  1 681 
and  1688.  After  the  Revolution,  he  returned  of  necessity  to  play -writing  for  some 
years.  Five  plays  lucre  written  between  this  and  1 694,  when  Dryden  gave  up  writing 
for  the  stage,  and  soon  devoted  himself  to  his  great  labour  of  the  translation  of  Virgil. 

This  poem  was  hastily  written:  the  Prince  was  born  on  June  loth,  and  the  poem 
was  licensed  on  the  l^th.  The  Revolution  came  too  soon  to  allow  of  a  second  edition 
in  Drydet^s  lifetime.     It  was  first  reprinted  in  Ton  son^  s  folio  volume  of  1701. 


BRITANNIA  REDIVIVA, 

A  POEM  ON  THE  PRIN'CE,  BORN  ON  THE  TENTH  OF  JUNE,  l6SS 

Our  tows  are  heard  betimes  !  and  Heaven  takes  care 
To  grant,  before  we  can  conclude  the  prayer  : 
Preventing  angels  met  it  half  the  way. 
And  sent  us  l»ck  to  praise,  who  came  to  pray. 

Just  on  the  day,  when  the  high  mounted  sun  5 

Did  farthest  in  his  northern  pn^pness  run,* 
He  bended  forward  and  even  stretched  the  sphere 
Beyond  the  limits  of  the  lengthened  year, 
To  view  a  brighter  sun  in  Britain  bom  ; 
That  was  the  business  of  his  longest  mom  ;  XO 

The  glorious  object  seen,  'twas  time  to  turn. 

Departing  Spring  could  only  stay  to  shed 
Her  bloomy  beauties  on  the  genial  bed. 
But  left  the  manly  Summer  in  her  stead, 
With  timely  fruit  the  longing  land  to  cheer  1 5 

And  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  year. 
Betwixt  two  seasons  comes  the  auspicious  heir, 
This  age  to  blossom,  and  the  next  to  bear. 

Last  solemn  Sabbath  saw  the  Church  attend,** 
The  Paraclete  in  fiery  pomp  descend;  20 

But  when  his  wondrous  octave  rolled  again,  :J: 
He  brought  a  royal  infant  in  his  train  : 
So  great  a  blessing  to  so  good  a  King 
None  but  the  Eternal  Comforter  could  bring. 

Or  did  the  mighty  Trinity  conspire,  2K 

As  once,  in  council  to  create  our  sire  ? 
It  seems  as  if  they  sent  the  new-born  guest 
To  wait  on  the  procession  of  their  feast ; 
And  on  their  sacred  anniverse  decreed 

To  stamp  their  image  on  the  promised  seeil.  30 

Three  realms  united  and  on  one  bestowed 
An  emblem  of  their  mystic  union  showed  : 
The  mighty  Trine  the  triple  empire  shared, 
As  every  person  would  have  one  to  guard. 

Hail,  son  of  prayers  !  by  holy  violence  35 

Drawn  down  from  Heaven ;  §  but  long  be  banished  thence, 

*  June  10,  described  as  the  longest  day.  f  "Whit  Sunday." 

t  "Trinity  Sunday  ;"  the  eighth  day  after  Whit  Sunday,  and  the  day  of  the  Prince'n  birth. 

§  The  bnth  of  a  Prince  w^  ascribed  by  the  Jesuits  to  their  prayers.    Dryden,  probably  more 
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And  late  to  thy  paternal  skies  retire  : 

To  mend  our  crimes  whole  ages  would  require, 

To  change  the  inveterate  habit  of  our  sins 

And  finish  what  thy  godlike  sire  begins.  40 

Kind  Heaven,  to  make  us  Englishmen  again, 

No  less  can  give  us  than  a  patriarch's  reign. 

The  sacre(l  cradle  to  your  charge  receive, 
Ye  seraiihs,  and  by  turns  the  guard  relieve ; 
Thy  father's  angel  and  thy  father  join  45 

To  keep  possession  and  secure  the  line  ; 
Hut  long  defer  the  honours  of  thy  fate  ; 
(Jreat  may  they  l>c  like  his,  like  his  Iw  late. 
That  James  this  running  century  may  view, 
And  give  his  son  an  auspice  to  the  new.*  50 

Or.r  wants  exact  at  least  that  moderate  stay  • 
For  see  the  Dragon  winged  on  his  way,t 
To  watch  the  travail  and  devour  the  prey.ij: 
Or  if  allusions  may  not  rise  so  high. 

Thus,  when  Alcides  raised  his  infant  cry,§  55 

The  snakes  besieged  his  young  divinitv  ; 
Hut  vainly  with  their  forked  tongues  tney  threat, 
For  opposition  makes  a  hero  great. 
To  needful  succour  all  the  good  will  run, 
And  Jove  assert  the  gfxlhead  of  his  son.  60 

O  still  repining  at  your  present  state. 
Grudging  your  selves  the  benefits  of  fate. 
Look  up,  and  read  in  characters  of  light 
A  blessmg  sent  you  in  your  own  despite  ! 
The  manna  falls,  yet  that  celestial  bread  65 

Like  Jews  you  munch,  and  murmur  while  you  feed. 
May  not  your  fortune  be  like  theirs,  exiled 
Yet  forty  years  to  wander  in  the  wild  ; 
Or  if  it  be,  may  Moses  live  at  least. 
To  lead  you  to  tlie  verge  of  promised  rest !  70 

Though  poets  are  not  prophets,  to  foreknow 
What  plants  will  take  the  blight,  and  what  will  grow, 
By  tracing  Heaven  his  footsteps  may  be  found ; 
Behold  !  how  awfully  He  walks  the  round  ! 
God  is  abroad,  and,  wondrous  in  his  ways,  75 

The  rise  of  empires  and  their  fall  surveys ; 

as  a  poet  than  as  a  believer,  ascribes  it  to  the  prayers  of  Roman  Catholics.     For  the  phrase,  "by 
holy  violence  drawn  down  from  Heaven,"  compare  "  Astraea  Redux,"  144. 

"  An<l  Heaven  is  won  by  violence  of  song." 

Poi'E,  Imitations  of  Horace^  a  Ep-  i.  34a 

*  James  II.  saw  the  end  of  the  century,  and  died  in  1701  ;  but  could  not  give  a  happy  auspice 
of  the  new  century  to  his  son,  the  unfortunate  "  Pretender." 

f  "  Alluding  only  to  the  Commonwealth  party  here  and  in  other  parts  of  the  poem."  Such  is 
Dryden's  note  ;  but  why  this  allusion  should  be  confined  to  the  Commonwealth  party  is  not  appa- 
rent. The  disbelief  of  the  genumcness  of  the  Queen's  pregnancy  was  not  confined  to  the  Com- 
monwealth party  ;  ^myc  suspicion  was  general  in  the  highest  among  those  who  were  not  Roman 
Catholics.     The  Pnncess  Anne  suspected. 

X  "  Rev.  xii.  4."  "  And  the  dragon  stood  before  the  woman  which  was  ready  to  be  delivered, 
for  to  devour  her  child  as  soon  as  it  was  bom." 

§  AUides,  Hercule^.     See  note  on  "  Threnodia  Augustalis,"447,  where  the  same  sunile  is  used. 
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The  father's  soul  with  an  undaunted  view 

Looks  out,  and  takes  our  homage  as  his  due. 

See  on  his  future  subjects  how  he  smiles, 

Nor  meanly  flatters  nor  with  craft  beguiles;  1 15 

But  with  an  open  face,  as  on  his  throne, 

Assures  our  birthrights  and  assumes  his  own. 

Bom  in  broad  day-light,  that  the  ungrateful  rout 
May  find  no  room  for  a  remaining  doubt  ;♦ 
Truth,  which  it  self  is  light,  does  darkness  shun,  120 

And  the  true  eaglet  safely  dares  the  sun. 

Fain  would  the  fiends  have  made  a  dubious  birth,  + 
Loth  to  confess  the  Godhead  clothed  in  earth ; 
But  sickened  after  all  their  baffled  lies 

To  find  an  heir-apparent  of  the  skies,  125 

Abandoned  to  despair,  still  may  they  grudge, 
And,  owning  not  the  Saviour,  prove  the  Judge. 

Not  great  i^neas  stood  in  plainer  day,:J: 
"When,  the  dark  mantling  mist  dissolved  away, 
He  to  the  Tyrians  showed  his  sudden  face,  130 

Shining  with  all  his  goddess  mother's  grace ; 
For  she  herself  had  made  his  countenance  bright. 
Breathed  honour  on  his  eyes,  and  her  own  purple  light 

If  our  victorious  Edward, §  as  they  say, 
Gave  Wales  a  Prince  on  that  propitious  day,  135 

Why  may  not  years  revolving  witn  his  fate 
Produce  his  like,  but  with  a  longer  date  ? 
One  who  may  carry  to  a  distant  shore 
The  terror  that  his  famed  forefather  bore  ? 
But  why  should  James  or  his  young  hero  stay  140 

For  slight  presages  of  a  name  or  day  ? 
We  need  no  Edward's  fortune  to  adorn 
That  happy  momient  when  our  Prince  was  bom ; 
Our  Prince  adoms  his  day,  and  ages  hence 
Shall  wish  his  birth-day  for  some  future  prince.  145 

*  The  birth  of  the  Prince  took  place  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  privy  councilloi 
ladies  of  ranlc. 

t  "  Alluding  to  the  temptations  in  the  wilderness."    (St  Matthew,  chap,  iv.) 
X  "  Virg.  Mn.  i." 

**  Restitit  iCneas,  claraque  in  luce  refulsit, 
Os  humerosque  deo  similis  ;  namque  ipsa  decoram 
Caesariem  nato  genitrix,  lumenquc  iuventse 
Purpureum,  et  lactos  oculis  affl4rat  honores : 
Quale  manus  addunt  ebori  decus,  aut  ubi  flavo 
Argentum  Pariusve  lapis  circumdatur  auro." 

vv.  588-593. 

"  The  Trojan  chief  appeared  in  open  sight, 
August  in  visage,  and  serenely  orieht ; 
His  mother  goddess  with  her  hands  divine 
Had  formed  his  curling  locks  and  made  his  temples  shine, 
And  given  his  rolling  eyes  a  sparkling  grace, 
And  breathed  a  youthful  vigour  on  his  face  ; 
Like  polished,  ivory,  beautious  to  behold, 
Or  Parian  marble,  when  enchased  in  gold. " 

(Dryden'd  Translation.) 
"i  "  Edward  the  Bbck  Prince,  bom  on  Trinity  Sunday." 
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Great  Michael,  prince  of  all  the  etherial  hosts, 
And  whate'er  inborn  saints  our  Britain  boasts ;  * 
And  thou,  the  adopted  patron  of  our  Isle,+ 
With  cheerful  aspects  on  this  iniant  smile ! 
The  pledge  of  Heaven,  which  dropping  from  above  150 

Secures  our  bliss  and  reconciles  His  love. 

Enough  of  ills  our  dire  rebellion  wrought. 
When  to  the  dregs  we  drank  the  bitter  draught ; 
Then  airy  atoms  did  in  plagues  conspire,  Ij: 
Nor  did  the  avenging  angel  yet  retire,  155 

But  purged  our  still  increasing  crimes  with  fire.§ 
Then  perjured  plots,  the  still  impending  Test,|| 
And  worse  ;  but  charity  conceals  the  rest. 
Here  stop  the  current  of  the  sanguine  flood  ; 
Require  not,  gracious  God  !  thy  martyrs'  blood;  160 

But  let  their  dying  pangs,  their  living  toil. 
Spread  a  rich  harvest  through  their  native  soil ; 
A  harvest  ripening  for  another  reign. 
Of  which  this  royal  babe  may  reap  the  grain. 

Enough  of  early  saints  one  womb  has  given ;  165 

Enough  increased  the  family  of  heaven  : 
Let  them  for  his  and  our  atonement  go. 
And  reigning  blest  above,  leave  him  to  rule  below. 

Enough  already  has  the  year  forslowed^ 
His  wonted  course,  the  seas  have  overflowed,  1 70 

The  meads  were  floated  with  a  weeping  spring, 
And  frightened  birds  in  woods  foi^ot  to  smg ; 
The  strong-limbed  steed  beneath  his  harness  faints, 
And  the  same  shivering  sweat  his  lord  attaints. 
When  will  the  minister  of  wrath  give  o'er  ?  1 75 

Behold  him,  at  Araunah's  threshing  floor  :  ** 
He  stops,  and  seems  to  sheathe  his  flaming  brand, 
Pleased  with  burnt  incense  from  our  David's  hand. 
David  has  bought  the  Jebusite's  abode. 
And  raised  an  altar  to  the  living  God.  180 

The  motto  of  the  Poem  explained."    See  the  motto  from  Virgil's  first  Georgia     Dryden  has 
third  line  substituted  puerum  for  juvenem,  to  make  it  more  appropriate.    The  passage  is 
"anslated  by  Dryden : 

*'  Ye  home-bom  deities,  of  mortal  birth  ! 
Thou  father  Romulus,  and  mother  earth, 
Goddess  unmoved  !  whose  guardian  arms  extend 
O'er  Tuscan  Tiber's  course,  and  Roman  towers  defend, 
With  youthful  Caesar  your  joint  powers  engage, 
Nor  hinder  him  to  save  the  sinking  age, 
Oh  !  let  the  blood  already  spilt  atone 
For  the  past  crimes  of  curst  Laomedon." 

perjuria  Laomedontis"  of  Virgil  had  a  force  in  Dryden's  motto  as  referring  to  the  perjuries 
witnesses  of  the  Popish  Plot. 

St.  George."  1  The  Plague  of  1666. 

"he  Great  Fire  of  London.  ||  The  Popish  Plot  and  the  Test  Act 

cc  note  ovkforslow  in  p.  139 ;  where  there  is  an  error  in  saying  that  Scott  has  in  this  passage 
tuted  foreshowed.     Other  editors  have  done  so. 

Alluding  to  the  passage  in  the  First  Book  of  Kings,  ch.  xxiv.  v.  20."  Such  is  Dryden's  note  ; 
:  has  made  a  wrong  reference.     The  reference  was  intended  for  2  Samuel  xxiv. 

u  2 
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Heaven,  to  reward  him,  make  his  joys  sincere; 
No  future  ills  nor  accidents  appear 
To  sully  and  pollute  the  sacred  infant's  year. 
Five  months  to  discord  and  debate  were  given ; 
He  sanctifies  the  yet  remaining  seven.  185 

Sabbath  of  months  I  henceforth  in  him  be  blest, 
And  prelude  to  the  realms  perpetual  rest ! 

Let  his  baptismal  drops  tor  us  atone  ; 
Lustrations  for  offences  not  his  own.* 

Let  Conscience,  which  is  Interest  ill  disguised,  190 

In  the  same  font  be  cleansed,  and  all  the  land  baptized. 

Unnamed  as  yet,  at  least  unknown  to  famc,t 
Is  there  a  strife  in  Heaven  about  his  name, 
Where  every  famous  predecessor  vies. 

And  makes  a  faction  for  it  in  the  skies?  195 

Or  must  it  be  reserved  to  thought  alone? 
Such  was  the  sacred  Tetragrammaton.  J 
Things  worthy  silence  must  not  be  revealed : 
Thus  the  true  name  of  Rome  was  kept  concealed,§ 
To  shun  the  spells  and  sorceries  of  those  200 

Who  durst  her  infant  majesty  oppose. 
But  when  his  tender  strength  in  time  shall  rise 
To  dare  ill  tongues  and  fascinating  eyes. 
This  Isle,  which  hides  the  little  Thunderer's  fame, 
Shall  be  too  narrow  to  contain  his  name  :  205 

The  artillery  of  Heaven  shall  make  him  known  ; 
Crete  could  not  hold  the  god,  when  Jove  was  grown. || 

As  Jove's  increase, H  who  from  his  brain  was  bom, 
Whom  arms  and  arts  did  equally  adorn. 
Free  of  the  breast  was  bred,  whose  milky  taste  210 

Minerva's  name  to  Venus  had  debased  j  * 
So  this  imperial  babe  rejects  the  food 
That  mixes  monarchs  with  plebeian  blood  : 
Food  that  his  inborn  courage  might  control, 
Extinguish  all  the  father  in  his  soul,  215 

And  for  his  Estian  race  and  Saxon  strain  t+ 
Might  reproduce  some  second  Richard's  reign. 
Mildjiess  he  shares  from  both  his  parents'  blood  -. 
But  kings  too  tame  are  despicably  good  : 

*  "Original  sin."  +  "The  Prince  christened,  but  not  named." 

J  "Jehovah,  or  the  name  of  God,  unlawful  to  be  pronounced  by  the  Jews." 
S  "Some  authors  say,  that  the  true  name  of  Rome  was  kept  a  secret :  Ne  hostes  iftcantantentu 
deos  elicerent."  Where  these  Latin  words  conic  from  has  not  l»een  ascertained.  Sec  Macrobius 
(Saturnalia,  iii.  9)  and  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  v.  5)  on  the  subject  of  this  superstitious  concealment  of 
the  true  name  of  Rome,  lest  enemies  might  make  use  of  it  to  evoke  the  protecting  deities.  There 
was  a  superstition  that  when  the  protecting  gods  left  a  city,  it  fell :  and  tnis  superstition  is  believed 
to  be  referred  to  in  a  passage  of  the  i^ncid  (ii.  351)  on  the  destruction  of  Troy,  alluded  to  in 
Dryden's  poem  to  Lord  Chancellor  Garendon,  line  20,  where  see  the  note. 
II  "  Candie,  where  Jupiter  was  bom,  and  lived  secretly." 

IF  "  Cara  deum  suboles,  magnum  Jovis  incrementum." 

ViRG.  Eel.  iv,  49. 

•*  "  Pallas,  or  Minerva,  said  by  the  poets  to  have  been  bred  up  by  hand."    In  the  case  of  the 
kifant  prince,  the  wet-nurse  was  dispensed  with. 
H  llie  Prince's  mother,  Mary  of  Modena,  was  an  Este. 
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Be  this  the  mixture  of  ideas  r^al  cidld,  220 

By  nature  manly,  but  by  rirtne  mild. 

Thus  £yr  the  fnnoiis  tnnsport  of  the  news 
Had  to  prophetic  madiM'ss  fsed  the  Muse : 
Madness  nngoTemable,  mmapared. 

Swift  to  foret^  whalevcr  ^le  desired.  225 

Was  it  for  me  the  daik  abyss  to  tread. 
And  read  the  boc^  wfaidi  angds  cannot  read  ? 
How  was  I  punished  irhen  the  sadden  blast 
The  face  of  heaven  and  our  yom^  sm  o*excast !  * 
Fame,  the  swift  ill,  increasiz^  as  s^  roQed,  230 

Disease,  despair,  and  death  at  tihoee  reprises  told  : 
At  three  insulting  strides  she  stalked  the  town. 
And,  like  contagion,  struck  the  loyal  ^wn. 
Down  fell  the  winnowed  wheat ;  but  mounted  high. 
The  whirlwind  bore  the  rhaflf^  and  hid  the  sky.  235 

Here  black  rebellion  shooting  from  bdow, 
(As  earth's  gigantic  brood  by  moments  grow,+) 
And  here  the  sons  of  God  are  petrified  with  woe : 
An  apoplex  of  grief !  so  low  were  drivoi 
The  saints  as  hardly  to  defend  their  heaven.  240 

As,  when  pent  vapours  run  th^  hollow  round. 
Earthquakes,  which  are  convulsions  of  the  ground. 
Break  bellowing  forth,  and  no  confinement  brook. 
Till  the  third  settles  what  the  former  shook  ; 
Such  heavings  had  our  souls,  till,  slow  and  late,  245 

Our  life  with  his  returned,  and  Faith  prevailed  on  Fate. 
By  prayers  the  mighty  blessii^  was  implored. 
To  prayers  was  granted  and  by  prayers  restored. 

So,  ere  the  Shunamite  a  son  conceived,^ 
The  prophet  promised,  and  the  wife  believed  ;  250 

A  son  was  sent,  the  son  so  much  desired. 
But  soon  upon  the  mother's  knees  expired. 
The  troubled  seer  approached  the  mournfiil  door. 
Ran,  prayed,  and  sent  his  pastoral  staff  before. 
Then  stretched  his  limbs  upon  the  child,  and  mourned,     255 
Till  warmth  and  breath  and  a  new  soul  returned. 

Thus  Mercy  stretches  out  her  hand,  and  saves 
Desponding  Peter  sinking  in  the  waves. § 

As  when  a  sudden  storm  of  hail  and  rain 
Beats  to  the  ground  the  yet  unbearded  grain.  260 

Think  not  the  hopes  of  harvest  are  destroyed 
On  the  flat  field  and  on  the  naked  void  ; 
The  light  unloaded  stem,  from  tempest  freed, 
Will  raise  the  youthful  honours  of  his  head  ; 
And,  soon  restored  by  native  vigour,  bear  265 

The  timely  product  of  the  bounteous  year. 

'  The  sudden  false  report  of  the  Prince's  death." 

'Those  giants  are  feiened  to  have  grown  fifteen  ells  every  day,"    What  Dry  den  here  refcn 

s  not  been  ascertained. 

'  In  the  Second  Book  of  Kings,  chap,  iv." 

It.  Matthew,  chap.  xiv. 
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Nor  yet  conclude  all  fiery  trials  past, 
For  Heaven  will  exercise  us  to  the  last ; ' 
Sometimes  will  check  us  in  our  full  career, 
With  doubtful  blessings  and  with  mingled  fear  ;  270 

That,  still  depending  on  his  daily  grace, 
His  every  mercy  for  an  alms  may  pass  ; 
With  sparing  hands  will  diet  us  to  good. 
Preventing  surfeits  of  our  pampered  blood. 
So  feeds  the  mother-bird  her  craving  young  275 

With  little  morsels,  and  delays  them  long. 

True,  this  last  blessing  was  a  royal  feast, 
But  where's  the  wedding-garment  on  the  guest? 
Our  manners,  as  religion  were  a  dream. 
Are  such  as  teach  the  nations  to  blaspheme.  280 

In  lusts  we  wallow,  and  with  pride  we  swell. 
And  injuries  with  injuries  repel ; 
Prompt  to  revenge,  not  daring  to  forgive. 
Our  lives  unteach  the  doctrine  we  believe. 
Thus  Israel  sinned,  impenitently  hard,  285 

And  vainly  thought  the  present  ark  their  guard  ;  * 
But  when  the  haughty  Philistines  appear, 
They  fled,  abandoned  to  their  foes  and  fear  ; 
Their  God  was  absent,   though  his  ark  was  there. 
Ah  !  lest  our  crimes  should  snatch  this  pledge  away,  290 

And  make  our  joys  the  blessing  of  a  day  I 
For  we  have  sinned  him  hence,  and  that  he  lives 
God  to  his  promise,  not  our  practice,  gives. 
Our  crimes  would  soon  weigh  down  the  guilty  scale, 
But  James  and  Mary  and  the  Church  prevail.  295 

Nor  Amalek  can  rout  the  chosen  bands. 
While  Hur  and  Aaron  hold  up  Moses'  hands.t 

By  living  well  let  us  secure  his  days; 
Moderate  in  hopes  and  humble  in  our  ways. 
No  force  the  free-bom  spirit  can  constrain,  300 

But  charity  and  great  examples  gain. 
Forgiveness  is  our  thanks  for  such  a  day  ; 
'Tis  god-like  God  in  his  own  coin  to  pay. 

But  you,  propitious  Q  ueen,  translated  here 
From  your  mild  heaven  to  rule  our  rugged  sphere,  305 

Beyond  the  sunny  walks  and  circling  year  \X 
You,  who  your  native  climate  have  bereft 
Of  all  the  virtues,  and  the  vices  left ; 
Whom  piety  and  beauty  make  their  boast, 
Though  beautiful  is  well  in  pious  lost ;  310 

So  lost  as  star-light  is  dissolved  away 
And  melts  into  the  brightness  of  the  day, 
Or  gold  about  the  regal  diadem, 
Lost  to  improve  the  lustre  of  the  gem. 

*  "  I  Samuel  iv.  10." 

t  "  Exod.  xvii.  8."    Compare  "  Verses  to  the  Duchess  of  York/'  29,  p.  33. 

I  See  note  on  "Threnodia  Augustalis,"  line  353. 
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What  can  we  add  to  yoar  trinmphaxit  day  t  315 

Let  the  great  gift  the  bcautioas  giver  pa  j ; 

For  should  oar  thanks  awake  the  risng  fmiy 

Aod  IcDgthes,  as  his  latest  shadows  nm. 

That,  though  the  longest  day,  woold  souo,  too  sooe,  be  &fmt. 

Let  angels^  voices  widi  their  harp«  ormspircv  320 

Bat  k^p  tiie  axispuikKS  infant  &om  the  qmre ; 

Late  let  him  sing  above,  and  let  as  know 

No  sweeter  amsic  than  his  cries  below, 

Xor  CSX  I  wish  to  jnn,  great  Monarch,  more 
Than  sffcfi  an  TTtmial  income  to  yoor  «tore ;  3^5 

The  day  whi<±.  gsve  this  tmit  did  rwc  shxse 
For  a  less  omen  than  to  6E  the  trine 
After  a  Prince^  an  ^\dmiral  beg«tt ; 
The  Royal  Sovereign  want*  xcl  zadunr  jnet. 
0«r  Ede  has  70ung»ar  titles  idll  en  «:ore^  JJG 

ATid  when,  cfig  eahaasted  land  cm.  jiidti  una*  rarsexv 
Your  line  cbl  ferce  them.  from,  a  ^TnifpL  th^reu 

The  same  of  Great  vr^ixr  maznaX  inmd  wiQ.  toiJt ; 
But  jTisnce  a  yonr  darling  azrriLiise : 

Ofaff  tSie  Gc«Kiiar  tTrst  biic  '^mt  ie»5''s  «6«v*  J  J5 

Ami  ax  ira.  P'nnirA  jr^c-OKsed  'sf  y*sit 
A  ynrcff  *  Sotnaars  "-we  -yi  few  laa.  fUv 

Smxe:  ijupt  "ne  lamit  ^.r  Tr.m  jirtT'irt  isE?^  tcasaxtuoiy, 
Smie:  11  le  .psr^  v.nut  v.  *#t  ^^at  ^t»ssmu&ii  5410 

Sixc  ifmmdes»  jfin^sr  mii  uriinnrr  jua: 
Kaoe:  ■umii'fr  sriL  tcinr.r  "ae  lamct  .iT  '  us: ; 
I^Bx  fimnnerL  !3is:  Tcaiat  thif  ^^diiit  rartut  jfn«s». 

ITiiiiiL  tiey  iirsTtoit  fc  itasi  li  imnzr^ft;^ 

jj  -irgiail  iiJCL  iv  iinmsi.  iojC  ^^^-arc  : 

Jar  ijnr  ■•^^oiiiL  itn*  tutar  '^wl.  iniVf^  "tijer  ScaKd. 

ICais:  iar  2.  an«t:.  vmif^Km  u*:r.r :  35^ 

Ifttt  witiivMr.  ilk-  auL  wik:  v'lii   iiic  ii _iims:  : 

TfiK-  -EOUiL  2:  rii.    tlit    .rtrd^taac    irauic  l/JC  '«;. 

Tiifc  Txroit  li  yo'jc  own..  .  uu:  iik.  anc  siaift 

Aat  tmt  XL  Jjjrnmt:  suL>tm.  ctlk:  iv  J sht  : 

JLqsal  It  aL  "tol  :us::v  in^wi.  -.r  smiic  ; 

Jk«r  iipiKi-  11  ^r  icar.'  y.>tr  Fi-sii:i'«  iistiit:   i^igpudiR:  ;  '^•^ 


ATisuuc:     «ci  111.-  1^  ii  Pmwrai. ' 
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300  TO  SIR  ROBERT  HOWARD. 


TO   MY  HONOURED  FRIEND   SIR   ROBERT    HOWARD, 

ON   HIS  EXCELLENT  POEMS.* 

As  there  is  music  uninformed  by  art 

In  those  wild  notes,  which  with  a  merry  heart 

The  birds  in  unfrequented  shades  express, 

Who,  better  taught  at  home,  yet  please  us  less, 

So  in  your  verse  a  native  sweetness  dwells,  5 

Which  shames  composure  t  and  its  art  excels. 

Singing  no  more  can  your  soft  numbers  grace 

Than  paint  adds  charms  unto  a  beautious  face. 

Yet  as,  when  mighty  rivers  gently  creep, 

Their  even  calmness  does  suppose  them  deep,  lO 

Such  is  your  Muse  ;  no  metaphor  swelled  high 

With  dangerous  boldness  lifts  her  to  the  sky : 

Those  mounting  fancies,  when  they  fall  again. 

Show  sand  and  dirt  at  bottom  do  remain. 

So  firm  a  strength,  and  yet  withal  so  sweet,  15 

Did  never  but  in  Samson's  riddle  meet.  J 

'Tis  strange  each  line  so  great  a  weight  should  bear 

And  yet  no  sign  of  toil,  no  sweat  appear. 

Either  your  art  hides  art,  as  Stoics  feign 

Then  least  to  feel  when  most  they  suffer  pain ;  20 

And  we,  dull  souls,  admire  but  cannot  see 

What  hidden  springs  within  the  engine  be  : 

Or  'tis  some  happiness  that  still  pursues 

Each  act  and  motion  of  your  graceful  Muse. 

•  Sir  Robert  Howard,  to  whom  this  poem  is  addressed,  was  a  younger  son  of  the  Ear!  of 
Berkshire,  with  whom  Drydcn  became  intimate  about  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  and  bjr  whom 
he  was  much  befriended.  Shadwcll,  in  his  "  Medal  of  John  Bayes,"  has  made  Howard's  lundness 
to  Dryden  a  subject  of  attack  : 

"  Then  by  the  assistance  of  a  noble  knight 
Thou  hadst  plenty,  ease,  and  liberty  to  write  : 
First  like  a  gentleman  he  made  thee  live, 
And  on  his  bounty  thou  didst  amply  thrive." 

And  a  note  on  "noble  knight "  explains,  "  Sir  R.  H.,  who  kept  him  generously  at  his  own  house." 
Sir  Robert  Howard,  like  his  father,  was  a  zealous  Royalist.  The  volume  of  poems  which  occa- 
sioned this  Address  from  Dryden,  was  published  almost  immediately  after  the  Restoration  :  and 
Dryden's  poem  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  the  book.  Not  long  after,  Dryden  married  a  sister 
of  Sir  Robert's,  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard.  In  the  Preface  to  "Annus  Mirabilis,"  which  is 
addressed  to  Sir  Robert  Howard,  Dryden  expresses  in  warm  terms  his  ]>ersonaI  obligaticms  to  his 
brother-in-law.  But  soon  after  they  had  an  angry  public  controversy,  arising  out  of  a  critictsm  by 
Sir  Robert  on  Dryden's  "Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy."  Dryden  replied  in  a  tone  of  severe  inmy, 
with  contemptuous  remarks  on  Sir  Robert  Howard  in  striking  contrast  with  some  t>f  the  compli- 
ments in  this  poem.  Sir  Robert  was  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  held  the  lucrative  office  of 
Auditor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  died  in  1698  at  the  age  of  72.  The  contents  of  the  volume  to 
which  this  poem  of  Dryden  is  prefixed,  are  :  A  Panegyric  to  the  King;  Songs  and  Sonnets ;  The 
Blind  Lady,  a  Comedy ;  Translations  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  Virgil's  %neid  and  of  the  Acfailleis  of 
Statins  ;  and  a  Panegyric  to  General  Monk.  Dryden's  name  at  the  end  of  the  poem  is  i»rinted 
DricUn. 

t  Comfkuure^  for  composition.  The  word  is  used  by  Dryden  in  the  sense  of  reconciHation^  in 
the  Preface  to  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  p.  9a 

X  Judi^^sxiv.  14,  18. 


TQ  ^VA^  .^m£^/^''  mfiMJ^k  .^« 


While  rtKh  ittt(sis.  t ji<ift^  jwr«i^.  v^)^  g^^o;  > 

5iire  thai'  >  Ttm  :»il :  :^i^  i$^  c^  pi^*^i  t^sh  («^t 

To  be  the  child  h  <ii\mh^  a*Hi:  ihHf  ^H  ^^ms*  .i^ 

^fo  3tQIns^  c^suaily  tuAj^tjch^  hm^ii^i; 

]Sbr  dare  t  >UiHi  :j;  dlA;tJ:^im^  l)^*^  a^i^itj 

J^  would  dtJStl^^  thlt^  JK»¥iiJ^]kJ^\^  ^>  ^i^ 

'Tis  your  >cvii^  ^uuji  til>tfi|(^  ^l^*;iv.  v^^  »^  t^  .\,=y 

Those  wtji^lits.  WQuiU:  i»*k5?  ;*  >♦^«^^V*i  ^^-^  S*i^h 
To  carry  wtji^fjLjC^  ga*J;  c^^  sj^  l)i^l>  ^h\. 

Great  K«frcufe>  bw««it?S  q<.>*a1|>,^  *^«?^'\p^-  vKa  v^V- 

YottT  easiw  Otkts*  whiich  ik>Ji  «.Mi|^^^  W VAV  ^WW.V<\ 

Yet  ottr  lostiructkHX  ttVA^<^  llfMWV  *v\\>ASv^  <?Jrts\ ; 

We're  both  enriohevl  *wvl  ^i^^^i^sl^  W^v*  \^^\\  \^\  Wvw 

At  once  a  beawty  ^\\i\  9^  ^\\\m  Iv^vn- 

Of  mora)  knowletlije  lV«>siy  w^j*  ^\>«Ki^>»  4S 

And  still  she  might.  h»d  \v»<^twu  wiU  \\\\\  W^\\k 

Who,  like  ill  guaixUanii,  lived  thw>)>««iW»«i  Hi  \'M^!^\ 

And,  not  content  with  that,  dtihftuvihp^i  ihviJV  ^Mt^tt 

Like  some  brave  captain,  ymir  iiMi:ptiwl\il  \w\\ 

Restores  the  exiled  to  htir  Pruwu  fty**U»,  ^H 

And  gives  us  hope,  that  having  ^i^wi  th*^  iUft» 

When  nothing  flouritshed  \i\\i  mmi\^^  i<ay*i| 

All  will  at  length  in  thit»  upiniuu  iM^i, 

A  sober  Prince's  government  U  \m^' 

This  is  not  all ;  ynur  art  llm  Wi^y  ]m  fnm(^  ^ 

To  make  improv<Km«nt  of  the  mhnt^i  mmmi} 

That  soil  whkh  tiutfit:  imimyi^i  l#wr«:(5  hnti 

That  once  th«  tm:rtui  %i».ff}'ii  iMm^iUnf  WHf^- 1 

Elisa'sit  griicf^  ar«  v/  t£^^^ftii»^t£4  hy  ym, 

Ther  are  t/>o  tci/x^iiAdit  U)  i^yu  imau  i^m-  hi 

Had  fkui  w*  m^Aut,  A^^tt^ii  \^  *4^t^i^ 

What  lifri'y  ruh*cf  ichim  wi^-  fov/^  hM  *^. 


302  TO  SIR  ROBERT  HOWARD. 

Who,  dressed  by  Statius  in  too  bold  a  look,* 

Did  ill  become  those  vircin  robes  he  took.  70 

To  understand  how  much  we  owe  to  you, 

We  must  your  numbers  with  your  author's  view : 

Then  we  shall  see  his  work  was  lamely  rough, 

Each  figure  stiff,  as  if  designed  in  buff : 

IIi«  colours  laid  so  thick  on  every  place  75 

As  only  showed  the  paint,  but  hid  the  face. 

But,  as  in  perspective  t  we  beauties  see, 

Which  in  the  glass,  not  in  the  picture,  be,t 

So  here  our  sight  obligingly  mistakes 

That  wealth,  which  his  your  bounty  only  makes.  80 

Thus  vulgar  dishes  are  by  cooks  disguised, 

More  for  their  dressing  than  their  substance  prized. 

Your  curious  Notes  §  so  search  into  that  age, 

When  all  was  fable  but  the  sacred  page, 

That,  since  in  that  dark  night  we  needs  must  stray,  85 

We  are  at  least  misled  in  pleasant  way. 

But  what  we  most  admire,  your  verse  no  less 

The  prophet  than  the  poet  doth  confess. 

Ere  our  weak  eyes  discerned  the  doubtful  streak 

Of  light,  you  saw  great  Charles  his  morning  break.  90 

So  skilful  seamen  ken  the  land  from  far. 

Which  shows  like  mists  to  the  dull  passenger. 

To  Charles  your  Muse  first  pays  her  dutious  love. 

As  still  the  ancients  did  begm  from  Jove  ; 

With  Monk  you  end,  whose  name  preserved  shall  be,||       95 

As  Rome  recorded  Rufus'  memory,  IT 

*  The  translation  of  the  "  Achilleis"  of  Statius. 

+  The  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable  of  perspective.     See  the  Address  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 
37,  39,  and  Elegv  on  Mrs.  Killigrew,  115. 

J  The  use  of  be  for  are  which  occurs  twice  in  this  poem  (see  line  22)  is  severely  censured  by 
Dryden  in  Ben  Jonson  in  the  part  of  his  "  Defence  of  the  Epilogue  to  the  Conquest  of  Granada, 
where  he  enumerates  several  of  Ben  Jonson's  faults  of  grammar. 

"  When  we,  whose  wishes  conauered  thee, 
Thus  by  thy  vices  ruined  be, 

is  a  couplet  in  Ben  Tonson's  "Catiline."  Dryden  says,  ^'' Be  there  is  false  English  forar^,  though 
the  rhyme  hides  it.       See  also  line  ai  of  Poem  to  Hoddesdon. 

S  "Annotations  on  Statius." 

II  Sir  R.  Howard's  volume  of  poems  begins  with  a  Panegyric  on  Charles  and  ends  with  one  on 
Monk. 

H  "  Hie  situs  est  Rufus,  pulso  qui  Vindice  quondam 

Imperium  asseruit  non  sibi  sed  patriae. 

This  epitaph,  composed  by  Virginius  Rufus  for  himself,  is  preserved  in  Pliny's  Letters  (vi.  xo,  and 
IX.  19).  Rufus  was  Governor  of  Germany  in  the  last  year  of  Nero's  reign  (a.d.  68),  when  Julius 
VinJex,  propraetor  of  Gaul,  revolted  from  Nero  and  offered  the  emperorsnip  to  Galba,  then  in 
Spain.  Rufus  was  urged  by  his  own  soldiers  to  try  to  make  himself  emperor :  he  refused,  and  he 
marched  against  Vindex  and  defeated  him.  Then  his  soldiers  again  urged  him  to  make  himself 
emperor  :  again  he  refused.  When  Nero  perished,  Galba  was  recognised  emperor  by  the  Senate. 
Rufus  accompajiied  Galba  to  Rome.  Galba  soon  perished,  and  was  succeeded  by  Otho,  who  soon 
committed  suicide.  ^  Then  again  Rufus  was  entreated  and  urged  by  his  soldiers  to  make  himself 
emperor ;  and  on  his  refusing  again,  they  threatened  him,  and  their  love  so  turned  to  hate  that 
when  he  was  accused  of  taking  part  in  a  conspiracy  against  Vitellius,  they  flocked  to  the  Emperor 
to  demand  the  death  of  Rufus.  At  the  age  of  83  ne  was  made  Consul  for  the  second  time  by  the 
Emperor  Nerva,  a.  d.  97.  He  had  been  Consul  for  the  first  time,  thirty-four  years  before,  with 
Caius  Memmius. 


TO  DR.  CffARJLETOX.  30$ 


Wbo  thoaght  it  greater  hoiioujr  to  obey 

His  coontry^s  mterest  than  the  world  to  sway. 

Bttt  to  write  worthy  things  of  worthy  mea 

Is  the  peculiar  talent  of  yoor  pen.  lOO 

Yet  let  me  take  your  mantle  np^  and  I 

WHl  Tenture  in  your  right  to  prophesy  : 

This  work,  by  merit  first  of  &DQte  secure^ 
Is  fikewTse  happy  in  its  geniture ; 

Foe,  since  ^tis  bom  when  Charles  ascends  the  throne,        105 
It  shares  at  once  his  fbrtrme  and  its  own. 


TO  MY  HONOURED  FRIEND  DR.  CHARLETON, 

ON  HIS  LEARNED  AND  USEFUL  WORKS,  AND  MORE  FARTICULARLY 
THIS  OF  STONEHENGE,  BY  HIM  RESTORED  TO  THE  TRUE  FOUNDERS** 

The  longest  tyranny  that  ever  swayed 

Was  that  wherein  our  ancestors  betrayed 

Their  free-born  reason  to  the  Stagirite, 

And  made  his  torch  their  universal  light. 

So  truth,  while  only  one  supplied  the  state*  5 

Grew  scarce  and  dear,  and  yet  sophisticate  ; 

Until  ^twast  bought,  like  empiric  wares  or  charms. 

Hard  words  sealed  up  with  Aristotle^s  arms. 

Columbus  was  the  first  that  shook  his  throne. 

And  found  a  temperate  in  a  torrid  z(»ae,  10 

The  feverish  air  fanned  by  a  cooling  breeae. 

The  fruitful  vales  set  round  with  shady  trees. 

And  guiltless  men,  that  danced  away  their  time^ 

Fresh  as  their  groves  and  happy  as  their  clime. 

Had  we  still  paid  that  homage  to  a  name  15 

Which  only  God  and  Nature  justly  claim. 

The  western  seas  had  been  our  utmost  bound. 

Where  poets  still  might  dream  the  sun  was  drowned, 

And  all  the  stars,  that  shine  in  southern  skies> 

Had  been  admired  by  none  but  savage  eyes.  ao 


^nding  on  Salisbury  Plain,  restored  to  the  Danes,  bv  Walter  Charleto«.  M.  U.  aiul  i*hY*Hirt«  i« 
Orduiary  to  his  Majesty."  Charleton  was  bom  in  i6iq:  ne  had  been  uhysiioiau  to  l*hH^f^v^.^i  \. ;  h«»NV<«\ 

'sdence,andauthor  of  several  works :  *^     «•    .  •  -^     s     •  •   v  :.    i 

jrafipearedinDr.  Charleton*s  work,  16 
rr-'^'^  ^*  Fifth  Part  of  the  "Miscellany  F 
tapMnrements,  but  v^ich  have  been  generally 

^t  Until  f was  in  original  edition  changed  into  tiii  it  mif  in  "Mi*<H?Uawy    t\M?w«."  Aud  by 
Deinck,  followed  by  Scott,  into  stiil  it  vuas;  which  spoil*  the  »cn>». 


304  TO  DR.  CHARLETON, 


Among  the  asserters  of  free  reason's  claim, 
The  English  are*  not  the  least  in  worth  or  fame. 
The  world  to  Bacon  does  not  only  owe 
Its  present  knowledge,  but  its  future  too. 
Gilbert  shall  live,t  till  loadstones  cease  to  draw  25 

Or  British  fleets  the  boundless  ocean  awe, 
And  noble  Boyle,  ^  not  less  in  nature  seen. 
Than  his  great  brother,  read  in  states  and  men. 
The  circling  streams,  once  thought  but  pools,  of  blood 
(Whether  life's  fuel  or  the  body^  food),  30 

From  dark  oblivion  Harvey's  name§  shall  save  ; 
While  Ent  ||  keeps  all  the  honour  that  he  gave. 
Nor  are  you,  learned  friend,  the  least  renowned  ; 
Whose  fame,  not  circumscribed  with  English  ground. 
Flies  like  the  nimble  journeys  of  the  light,  35 

And  is,  like  that,  unspent  too  in  its  flight. 
Whatever  truths  have  been  by  art  or  chance 
Redeemed  from  error  or  from  ignorance. 
Thin  in  their  authors,  like  rich  veins  in  ore, 
Your  works  unite,  and  still  discover  more.  40 

Such  is  the  healing  virtue  of  your  pen 
To  perfect  cures  on  books  as  well  as  men. 
Nor  is  this  work  the  least :  you  well  may  give 
To  men  new  vigour,  who  make  stones  to  live. 
Through  you  the  Danes,  their  short  dominion  lost,  45 

A  longer  conquest  than  the  Saxons  boast 
Stonehenge,  once  thought  a  temple,  you  have  found 
A  throne  where  kings,  our  earthly  gods,  were  crowned ; 
Where  by  their  wondering  subjects  they  were  seen. 
Joyed  withU  their  stature  and  their  princely  mien.  50 

Our  Sovereign  here  above  the  rest  might  stand, 
And  here  be  chose  again  to  sway  the  land. 

These  ruins  sheltered  once  his  sacred  head. 
Then  when  from  Worcester's  fatal  field  he  fled  ;  ** 
Watched  by  the  genius  of  this  royal  place,  55 

And  mighty  visions  of  the  Danish  race. 
His  refuge  then  was  for  a  temple  shown  : 
But,  he  restored,  'tis  now  become  a  throne. 

*  TK  English  are  of  the  original  edition  replaced  in  the  "Miscellany  Poems'*  by  **Our 
nation's."  This  change  is  an  improvement ;  but  it  is  not  necessary,  and  there  is  no  proof  that  Dryden 
authorized  the  changes  in  this  piece  which  appeared  when  Tonson  reprinted  it  after  his  death. 

t  Dr.  William  Gilbert,  chief  physician  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  He  was  author  of  a 
treatise  on  the  magnet,  and  inventor  of  an  instrument  for  calculating  the  latitude. 

I  Robert  Boyle,  the  famous  natural  philosopher,  sun  of  the  Earl  of  Cork.  "  His  great  Imother, 
read  in  states  and  men,"  was  Roger,  Earl  of  Orrery,  known  as  Lord  Broghill  before  the  Restoration. 
Dryden  dedicated  to  Lord  Orrery  his  play  of  "  The  Rival  Ladies,"  published  in  1664,  in  a  similar 
strain  of  high  panegyric.     Lord  Orrery  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  politician. 

§  Dr.  Wuliam  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

II  Dr.  George  Ent,  an  eminent  physician,  knighted  by  Charles  W.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Harvey,  and  edited  Harvey's  last  work,  entitled  "  Excrcitatio  de  Generatione  Animalium,"  pub- 
lished in  1651.     He  also  wrote  a  defence  of  Harvey's  theory  of  circulation. 

IF  Scott  states  that  the  first  edition  contains  the  words  chose  by  instead  oi  joyed  with :  but  the 
statement  appears  to  be  a  mistake. 
**  Th'e  line  was  changed,  when  reprinted  in  the  **  Miscellany  Poems,*'  into 

••  When  he  from  Worcester's  fatal  battle  fled." 


TO  THE  LADY  CASTZSMA/XS.  y^ 


TO  THE  LADY  a\STUEMAINR 

UPON  HER  ENCOURAGING  HIS  FIRST  PLAY,* 

As  seamen,  shipwracked  on  some  happy  $hon^ 

Discover  wealth  in  lands  unknown  before» 

And  what  their  art  had  laboured  long  in  vain 

By  their  misfortunes  happily  obtain. 

So  my  much-envied  Muse,  by  storms  long  toct,  5 

Is  thrown  upon  your  hospitable  coast, 

And  finds  more  favour  by  her  ill  success 

Than  she  could  hope  for  by  her  happiness. 

Once  Cato's  virtue  did  the  gods  oppose. 

While  they  the  victor,  f  he  the  vanquished  chose  i  to 

But  you  have  done  what  Cato  could  not  do. 

To  choose  the  vanquished  and  restore  him  too. 

Let  others  still  triumph  and  gain  their  cause 

By  their  deserts  or  by  the  world's  applause  ; 

Let  merit  crowns,  and  justice  laurels  give,  1 5 

But  let  me  happy  by  your  pity  live. 

True  poets  empty  fame  ana  praise  despise  ; 

Fame  is  the  trumpet,  but  your  smile  tne  prize. 

You  sit  above,  and  see  vain  men  below 

Contend  for  what  you  onlv  can  bestow ;  ao 

But  those  great  actions  others  do  by  chance, 

Are,  like  your  beauty,  your  inheritance  : 

So  great  a  soul,  such  sweetness  joined  in  one, 

Could  only  spring  from  noble  Grandison. 

You,  like  the  stars,  not  by  reflection  bright,  35 

Are  bom  to  your  own  heaven,  and  your  own  light  j 

Like  them  are  good,  but  from  a  nobler  cause, 

From,  your  own  knowledge,  not  from  Nature's  laws. 

Your  power  you  never  use  but  for  defence, 

To  guard  your  own  or  others'  innocence  :  yj 

lariniiaine  was  daughter  of  Viscount  GrandisoiL  She  msur'ptd  Ro^r  PjJuier,  ICm.  wlii> 

hf  Chaain  II.  Eoxi  of  Castlemame.    She  became  Charles  ll's  miitrmm  iiuMicalatcly 

KeMootioa,  and  maintained  for  a  k)og  tiae  iavour  and  $>QW*tr-   $h«  was  tUUmately  iiuulc 

of  Qc^fdsatd.    Dryden's  first  play,  *'  The  Wild  Gallant,"  produced  in  ib«  begiuitiutf  </ 

not  •ooDeasful  on  die  stage  :  but  tt  pleased  tbe  KJng,  as  Drvden  iatonw  us  iii  ms  I'rdfiKx 

'  *'  aboD  of  die  play,  and  his  Majesty  may  have  been  innucnced  by  his  misircbS;  l^Ay 

yAOf  h  zppcax%  from  this  poem,  consol«d  Drydea  io  bis  iailur«  by  \mx  iM4Mwyi^uu:u[ 

am  of  iSbe  Poets,'*  in  imitation  of  Sudding's  poem,  pnotcd  in  tim  Slate  Pociu*  (vol   i. 

Dkydea  saamedwith  dxispoem: 

"  Diyden,  who  one  would  have  thou|^  had  more  wit, 
The  censure  of  every  man  did  disdain. 
Pleading  sonx:  intiful  rhymes  be  had  writ 
In  praise  of  uie  Countew  of  Casclemaine.*' 

9ir>priatmA  by  I>ry6iesx  in  his  third  volume  of  **  Miv^Uany  PijUHtt,"  i6y3 

*'1^ctrix  causa  I>cis  placutt,  scd  victa  Catoni." 

Ovit»,  Aast.  i.  5*5 

X 


3o6  TO  NATHANIEL  LEE, 


Your  foes  are  such  as  they,  not  you,  have  made, 

And  virtue  may  repel,  though  not  invade. 

Such  courage  aid  the  ancient  heroes  show. 

Who,  when  they  might  prevent,  would  wait  the  blow  ; 

With  such  assurance  as  they  meant  to  say,  35 

We  will  o'ercome,  but  scorn  the  safest  way. 

What  farther  fear  of  danger  can  there  be  ? 

Beauty,  which  captives  sul  things,  sets  me  free. 

Posterity  will  judge  by  my  success 

I  had  the  Grecian  poet's  happiness,  40 

Who,  waving  plots,  found  out  a  better  way  ; 

Some  god  descended  and  preserved  the  play. 

When  first  the  triumphs  of  your  sex  were  sung 

By  those  old  poets.  Beauty  was  but  young, 

And  few  admired  the  native  red  and  white,  45 

Till  poets  dressed  them  up  to  charm  the  sight ; 

So  Beauty  took  on  trust,  and  did  engage 

For  sums  of  praises  till  she  came  to  age. 

But  this  long  growing  debt  to  poetry 

You  justly.  Madam,  nave  discharged  to  me,  50 

When  your  applause  and  favour  did  infuse 

New  life  to  my  condemned  and  dying  Muse. 


TO  MR.  LEE, 

ON  HIS  ALEXANDER.* 

The  blast  of  common  censure  could  I  fear. 

Before  your  play  my  name  should  not  appear  ; 

For  'twill  be  thought,  and  with  some  colour  too, 

I  pay  the  bribe  I  first  received  from  you  ; 

That  mutual  vouchers  for  our  fame  we  stand,  5 

To  play  the  game  into  each  other's  hand  ; 

And  as  cheap  pen'orths  to  ourselves  afford, 

As  Bessus  and  the  brothers  of  the  sword,  t 

Such  libels  private  men  may  well  endure, 

When  States  and  Kings  themselves  are  not  secure  ;  10 

For  ill  men,  conscious  of  their  inward  guilt, 

Think  the  best  actions  on  by-ends  are  built. 


other  editors  with  several  small  inaccuracies,  which  are  here  corrected  from  the  first  publicatic 
Lee  had  a  few  years  before  addressed  a  complimentary  poem  to  Drydcn,  which  was  prefixed  to 
"  The  State  of  Innocence ; "  this  is  referred  to  in  the  opcnme  lines  of  this  poem.     In  1679,  Dryden 
and  Lee  jointly  produced  "CEdipus/*  and  in  1683  "The  Duke  of  Guise." 

t  In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "  King  and  No  King,"  Bessus  and  the  two  swordsmen  certify  to 
pnch  other's  courage,  after  having  been  all  thrashed  and  kicked  by  Bacurius  (act  4,  scene  3). 


IV  XATWAr^ri  is.^:.  ^ 


i:  vnr  ^suKtisae  had  i^at  «:tt|«»<^  x\wv  i||Ht^ .: 

ir  x»Wi  iwfx  aniuvt\  vmlh  tuht»i  iii  tlw  il»«ii  : 

For  <wsi;  n*v«wwm».  nrr  nil  Itnmmil  l«*ln»t'  •  !♦" 

rteflssr:.  ti*w  known  wn'in.  i^  uiiii:  ib»lrtv»*i1  : 

Awi  ihet*^  UHx  imil»  nutl  km*vts'  nv»  )«*ittfi  jmlfl 

V«L  HBt  ittmtr  actum*.  Iwitt  mi«  tnntii  n  imm» 

Tba:  ooun^  tltenvwiWee  ut!  }iwi  Itn  Iru*  il^  ilmtit^. 

Sl^  isxs  thr  miiflm'  ninrli  tif  yuin  jilitv  rt- 

Exturtetl  prnw  mitl  \\wiPi\  IU«4|r  i»  t*r\v 

Tis  hen?  as  'tp*  At  *en  :  wh»'  liitflt**^*  i<n«f 

Or  dares  tlir  nicwt  miik*?'  ill)  ll»  t?si<  li^  in^ 

Yet  ¥rhen  tomr  virtu*  mwA*  uitlipni^'  !**•  t*!!*!. 

It  shiHits  too  iaM\  anti  hi^fl'  t»'  1*^  nifift*!*!.*  4?' 

As  his  heroii-  wmili  -itnt'i-l-  •ft^y  dunlh. 

Who  tuol<  thr  Ihitdimat'  nuH  f<rh»'  •!!<  ffl^  iv»^m.'  *♦ 

Such  praiir  i''  ytmn.  mriili*  t»ft«  Ht*  ti&tfi'rr^  iH»Tn. 

That  'tw  ni)  Iquj^st  (♦tewJ,  '{}*•  t«jii  i»it«. 

Where  natutr  tiiutnw-  mr**  i»rf«t'Ji*''  a^<  .  .r, 

We  ouly  wami  tii*  hsaO.  i/n*  T'/?'  f.*i*  ii»w^.' 

Always  ymi  wami  .  jwh'  V  fc^  f*tfwj'  t«*i. 

An  in  hot  r^t«30«,.  ^/mii'  f^  -vtr  ♦»/"  wwr . 

Tis  but  u*  maie  fw  itM^itnm'  fv£*^   ^/i'w. 

Whidi  H)  r/HT  c/l^irt  iJrwa**?  ^iJ  ?."/'  ^f'«7  .4' ' 

Thev  CHiJy  tJnni-  "TJC'  smtna^f-  t^a'  hmf 

Witl)  t«»>  imtti'  JTtt.  nfttP'  *f*  ♦«*ww4rr«   if?'"  v*rh?**r' 

Wen*  STT^TUis--  Tstm'i*  ^»?•  .nr^ics   V  ♦«*  ftefr*. 
Thaf  isBttrfi^  pf  *<  •»»r*c?r  'i**^'  *.»*tr'  rrr't*  rwrk,'?' 


(•IbkSIS  ■aneai -•T518EI''*  ""TT*'   -y*^   »t»»»pp**'   ^-^-^  '  .•■ 


3o8  TO  THE  EARL  OF  ROSCOMON, 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  ROSCOMON, 

ON  HIS  EXCELLENT  ESSAY  ON  TRANSLATED  VERSE* 

Whether  the  fruitful  Nile  or  Tyrian  shore 

The  seeds  of  arts  and  infant  science  bore, 

'Tis  sure  the  noble  plant,  translated,  first 

Advanced  its  head  in  Grecian  gardens  nurst 

The  Grecians  added  verse  ;  their  tuneful  tongue  5 

Made  Nature  first  and  Nature's  God  their  song. 

Nor  stopped  translation  here  :  for  conquering  Kome 

With  Grecian  spoils  brought  Grecian  numbers  home  ; 

Enriched  by  those  Athenian  Muses  more 

Than  all  the  vanquished  world  could  yield  before.  10 

Till  barbarous  nations  and  more  barbarous  times 

Debased  the  majesty  of  verse  to  rhymes ; 

Those  rude  at  first ;  a  kind  of  hobbling  prose, 

That  limped  along  and  tinkled  in  the  close,  f 

But  Italy,  reviving  from  the  trance  15 

Of  Vandal,  Goth,  and  monkish  ignorance. 

With  pauses,  cadence,  and  well-vowelled  words, 

And  all  the  graces  a  good  ear  affords. 

Made  rhyme  an  art,  and  Dante's  polished  page 

Restored  a  silver,  not  a  golden  age.  20 

Then  Petrarch  followed,  and  in  him  we  see 

What  rhyme  improved  in  all  its  height  can  be ; 

At  best  a  pleasing  sound  and  fair  barbarity. 

The  French  pursued  their  steps  ;  and  Britain  last 

In  manly  sweetness  all  the  rest  surpassed.  25 

The  wit  of  Greece,  the  gravity  of  Rome, 

Appear  exalted  in  the  British  loom  : 

The  Muses'  empire  is  restored  again, 

In  Charles  his  reign,  and  by  Roscomon's  pen. 

Yet  modestly  he  does  his  work  survey,  30 

And  calls  a  finished  Poem  an  Essay  ; 

For  all  the  needful  rules  are  scattered  here  ; 

Truth  smoothly  told,  and  pleasantly  severe  ; 

So  well  is  art  disguised  for  nature  to  appear. 

♦  The  Earl  of  Roscomon's  "Essay  on  Translated  Verse"  was  publbhed  in  1684, 
complimentary  Address  by  Dryden  prefixed.  A  second  edition,  corrected  and  enlarged, 
in  1685.  Roscomon  returned  Dryden's  favour  with  a  complimentary  poem  on  his  '*  Religi 
which  Dryden  prefixed  to  that  publication.  Roscomon,  bom  in  1633,  died  in  January  i" 
and  Dryden  had  at  one  time  joined  in  projecting  a  scheme  of  refining  and  fixing  th* 
laneuace.  Pope,  who  elsewhere  is  not  sparing  of  praise  for  Dryden,  has  in  a  well-know 
justly  blamed  the  coarseness  of  his  verse  by  comparison  with  Roscomon : 

"  Unhappy  Dryden  !  in  all  Charles's  davs 
Roscomon  only  boasts  unspotted  lays. 

Trntislations  0/ Horace,  2  EpisL  i 

i  Andrew  Marvel  uses  the  expression  "  tinkling  rhyme  "  in  his  lines  to  Milton  on  his  " 

Lost:" 

*•  Well  mightst  thou  scorn  thy  readers  to  allure 
With  tinkling  rhyme,  of  thy  own  sense  seciux." 


TO  THE  EARL  Off  ROSCOMON.  309 

Nor  need  those  rules  to  give  translation  light  ;*  35 

His  own  example  is  a  flame  so  bright 

That  he  who  but  arrives  to  copy  well 

Unguided  will  advance,  unknowing  will  excel. 

Scarce  his  own  Horace  could  such  rules  ordain 

Or  his  own  Virgil  sing  a  nobler  strain.  40 

How  much  in  him  may  rising  Ireland  boast, 

How  much  in  gaining  him  has  Britain  lost ! 

Their  island  in  revenge  has  ours  reclaimed ; 

The  more  instructed  we,  the  more  we  still  are  shamed. 

'Tis  well  for  us  his  'generous  blood  did  flow,  45 

Derived  from  British  channels  long  ago, 

That  here  his  conquering  ancestors  were  nurst,t 

And  Ireland  but  translated  England  first : 

By  this  reprisal  we  regain  our  right. 

Else  must  the  two  contending  nations  fight  5c 

A  nobler  quarrel  for  his  native  earth 

Than  what  divided  Greece  for  Homer's  birth. 

To  what  perfection  will  our  tongue  arrive. 

How  will  invention  and  translation  thrive. 

When  authors  nobly  born  will  bear  their  part,  55 

And  not  disdain  the  inglorious  praise  of  art ! 

Great  generals  thus,  descending  from  command, 

With  their  own  toil  provoke  the  soldier's  hand. 

How  will  sweet  Ovid's  ghost  be  pleased  to  hear 

His  fame  augmented  by  a  British  peer  \X  60 

How  he  embellishes  his  Helen's  loves, 

Outdoes  his  softness  and  his  sense  improves  ! 

When  these  translate,  and  teach  translators  too. 

Nor  firstling  kid  nor  any  vulgar  vow  ' 

Should  at  Apollo's  grateful  altar  stand  :  65 

Roscomon  writes  ;  to  that  auspicious  hand. 

Muse,  feed  the  bull  that  spurns  the  yellow  sand. 

Roscomon,  whom  both  court  and  camps  commend. 

True  to  his  Prince  and  faithful  to  his  friend ; 

Roscomon  first  in  field  of  honour  known,  70 

First  in  the  peaceful  triumphs  of  the  gown ; 

He  both  Minervas  justly  makes  his  own. 

Now  let  the  few  beloved  by  Jove,  and  they 

Whom  infused  Titan  formed  of  better  clay,§ 

'  Tlie  meaning  is,  "nor  are  those  rules  needed." 

hk  Ac  first  edition  this  line  was  printed  "That  here  his  conquering  ancestors  was  nurst." 
pin,  in  a  letter  to  Jacob  Tonson,  complains  of  the  was  as  a  printer's  error.  The  same  letter 
•infonnatioa  as  to  the  success  of  Lord  Roscomon's  poem:  "I  am  of  your  opinion,"  says 
den ;  '*  you  should  reprint  it,  and  that  you  may  safely  venture  on  a  thousand  more. " 
**  The  Earl  of  Mulgrave."  He  had  joined  Dryden  in  a  translation  of  Ovid's  Epistle  of 
ga  to-  Paris,  which  had  been  published  in  1680. 

"InlusedHtan,"  Prometheus,  son  of  lapetus,  one  of  the  Titans.  It  was  an  ancient  fable 
Pkomedieus  made  the  first  nr.an  and  woman  vrith  clay,  animating  them  with  fire  stolen  from 
Dxyden  here  copies  an  application  of  that  fable  from  Juvenal : 

**  Forsitan  haec  spemant  juvenes,  qui  bus  arte  benigna 
£t  meliore  luto  finxit  praecordia  Titan." 

Sat.  xiv.  34. 


5IO  TO  MR.  NORTHLEIGH. 


On  equal  terms  with  ancient  wit  engage,  75 

Nor  mighty  Homer  fear,  nor  sacred  Virgil's  page ; 
Our  English  palace  opens  wide  in  state, 
And  wiUiout  stooping  they  may  pass  the  gate. 


TO  MY  FRIEND  MR.  NORTHLEIGH, 

AUTHOR    OF   THE    PARALLEL, 
ON    HIS    TRIUMPH    OF    THE    BRITISH    MONARCHY.* 

So  Joseph,  yet  a  youth,  expounded  well 

The  boding  dream,  and  did  the  event  foretell. 

Judged  by  the  past,  and  drew  the  ParalleL 

Thus  early  Solomon  the  truth  explored. 

The  right  awarded,  and  the  babe  restored,  t  5 

Thus  Daniel,  ere  to  prophecy  he  grew, 

The  perjured  Presbyters  did  first  subdue, 

And  freed  Susanna  from  the  canting  crew. 

Well  may  our  monarchy  triumphant  stand. 

While  warlike  James  protects  both  sea  and  land ;        10 

And,  under  covert  of  nis  sevenfold  shield. 

Thou  sendst  thy  shafts  to  scour  the  distant  field. 

By  law  thy  powerful  pen  has  set  us  free ; 

Tnou  studiest  that,  and  that  may  study  thee. 


TO  MY  INGENIOUS  PHIEND,  HENRY  HIGDEN,  ESQ* 

ON   HIS  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  TENTH   SATIRE  OF  JUVENAL. 

The  Grecian  wits,  who  Satire  first  began, 

W^ere  pleasant  Pasquins  §  on  the  life  of  man  ; 

At  mighty  villains  who  the  State  opprest 

They  durst  not  rail  perhaps  ;  they  laughed  |]  at  least, 

And  turned  them  out  of  office  with  a  jest.  5 

*  John  Northleigh,  a  student  of  law,  who  afterwards  became  a  phyacian,  published  in  y^ 
the  political  work  to  which  this   complimentary  poem  of  Dr>'den  was  prefixed.     It  was  enW** 

*The  Triumph  of  our  Monarchy  over  the  Plots  and  Principles  of  our  Rebels  and  RqwWic^ 
being  Remarks  on  their  most  eminent  Libels,  by  John  Northleigh,  LL-B-  author  of  the  Panjw- 
8vo.  «68s.**  Northleigh  was  twenty-eight  when  he  published  this  work.  He  had  pawished  » 
1682  "  "Die  Parallel,  or  the  new  specious  Association,  an  old  rebellious  Covenant,  doang  witt  * 
disparity  between  a  true  Patriot  and  a  factious  Associator,"  Dryden's  allusions  to  his  youm  «ay 
ha^e  been  excited  by  his  earlier  publication. 

♦  This  illustration  is  used  by  Dryden  in  "  Annus  Mirabilis,*'  stanza  45. 

I  Kir.  Higden  was  a  lawyer,  a  member  of  the  Middle  Temple-     His  Transladoo  of  the  Teom 
Satire  of  Juvenal  was  published  in  1687,  having  been  licensed  June  2,  1686 ;   fo  dn*  PP*"  , 
Dryden  was  probably  written  in  1686.     Derridc  and  Scott,  neither  of  whom  had  seen  Mr.  Higdais 
work,  have  wrongly  conjectured  a  later  date  for  the  poem. 

S  Pasquins;  jesters. 

I  Laughed  was  improperiy  changed  by  Derrick  into  lashed,  wfaidh  a^ipears  in  aU  foDowing 
editions. 


TO  HEKR  Y  HIGDEN.  31 1 

No  fool  could  peep  abroad,  bol  ready  stand 

The  drolls  to  dap  a  banble  in  his  hand. 

Wise  Iqgtslatois  never  jet  coold  draw 

A  fop  vithin  the  readi  of  common  law  ; 

For  postsER;  dress,  giimacc,  and  afliettafion,  lO 

Thois^  foestoseisc^  are  hannlcss  to  the  nation. 

Our  bfcst  redress  is  dint  of  Tcise  to  tij. 

And  Satire  is  oor  Conit  of  Chanccnr. 

^ 

Hdbs  way  raatsJL.  Horace  to  refonn  an  9q^ 

Xott  bad  cBtton^^  to  need  an  amthors  la^  :  15 

Bat  YsgB&^  m^  lived  in  more  degenerate  tsmcai^ 

Wjs  Somoed  S{Q>  &s&en  deep,  and  wony  ciibms. 
Ydt  yofL^  osT  iracnd,  hare  tenspered  luai  so  vri]!, 
Voni  imfike  Enom  sBBcBe  in  :^iste  of  all  faK  zeal : 

AiiD  Jill  gii&cailMr  tUkyoinaeM'aki&e^  20 

Tc*  jtofiai  nittf-  TDsttin£a>  <di  tvo  stffles  in  onci. 

<Ofti !!  wwre  Y^sm  aniLEbar  s  firiimrigiflf  reocsvcsfi, 
M.BnjT.p^rrW-  ^TirninnnTTinngi  irxodM  mraniM  Sm:  indlhEvody 
For  31211  lu;  wis&  3S  mot  t&a>  be  Q&eoesved  : 

Biu£<K«iigsr  Mvc'cnM  an^  ckaro^  be  cftamged,  25 

Fiflmnwt  ii:  ^iscs  aioio*  (iftfgnr  tbk  be  ineveng^  j; 
Vi  ;02DiC3r>  vsus"  ■igrniflt  and  lOBimrniT  «(>£  Tninrfl^ 
Ajid  m^taxi  ''i^  iiampiaHe&i  ilexs(«s  a.  -fOaiig  ^^wft™«B 

WliT  :SiDm£  il  id^  3^  iilkiis!3a3!d  w^fii^  39 

"Tife  aE  iO&f;  1^  i^tsm  ^sidko  .g£Ss>  1^  <Si^  ; 

Xu,  I  jxb;x%  cic^  3X7x<ii£ilf  of  iJih:  giiwaHif-,, 

Xar  -wdE  I  "tit  Tcrwuiaii  iatt  -^oicl  3  pssae : 

Siic  pgi  mfc  igjQf  Tj^nr  cnrg;  la)  yim  jnftcmr ;  g 

Tim  £BV£  :&tt;  jseOvz;,  3  Inir  ii:  !&  :di£  innz:. 

iC'jtnr  km£  ygliaf  jgHTTWi  ji  rmxinr  dra;, 
StBxrnnfl  Xi  tuvsTij  sir  b  tfitiifm  T'^^^ 
Wt  tj^t  ynur  Im dk.  hii£  Irnigb  our  i^issL  icwrw'- 
If  hL  ynir  -rdni:.  iiii<  ffi:nninifr  of  ftfftigtr.,  4& 

l^d  VK  tiit  THK  saanmik:  -vim  ^isgim, 
Cltsii&  wniUL  iaL  ixnt  Ie:?^^:!:^  1^  ^rnflow 
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312  TO  SIR  GEORGE  ETffEREGE. 

Methinks  all  climes  should  be  alike,  5 

From  tropic  even  to  pole  artique  ; 

Since  you  have  such  a  constitution 

As  nowhere  suffers  diminution. 

You  can  be  old  in  grave  debate, 

And  voung  in  love-afTairs  of  state  ;  fO 

And  both  to  wives  and  husbands  show 

The  vigour  of  a  plenipo. 

Like  mighty  missioner  you  come 

Ad  Partes  Infidelium  ; 

A  work  of  wondrous  merit  sure,  15 

So  far  to  go,  so  much  to  endure  ; 

And  all  to  preach  to  German  dame. 

Where  sound  of  Cupid  never  came. 

Less  had  you  done,  had  you  been  sent 

As  far  as  Drake  or  Pinto  went,  20 

For  cloves  or  nutmegs  to  the  line-a, 

Or  even  for  oranges  to  China  : 

That  had  indeed  been  charity, 

Where  love-sick  ladies  helpless  lie. 

Chapped,  and  for  want  of  liquor  dry.  25 

But  you  have  made  your  zeal  appear 

Within  the  circle  of  the  Bear. 

What  region  of  the  earth's  so  dull. 

That  is  not  of  your  labours  ftiU  ?  * 

Triptolemus  (so  sung  the  Nine)  30 

Strewed  plenty  from  his  cart  divine ;  f 

Secretary  of  State,  which  \%  printed  in  the  "  Miscellany  Poems  "  (vol.  ii.  ed.  1716).  It  would  se 
from  the  beginning  of  the  poem,  where  latitude  53  is  mentioned,  that  Etherege  was  at  Hamb« 
when  this  letter  was  written  to  him  :  but  in  the  body  of  the  poem,  Ratisbon,  where  the  D 
assembled,  is  dearly  indicated.  The  commencement  of  Etherege's  letter  to  Af  iddleton.  to  wh. 
the  beginning  of  Dryden's  letter  seems  to  refer,  is  also  difficult  to  explain  geographically :  as  1 
change  from  London  to  Ratisbon,  two  degrees  further  south,  would  be  rather  a  gain  tKan  a  Ic 
Etherege  begins : 

"  Since  love  and  verse  as  well  as  wine 

Arc  brisker  where  the  sun  does  shine, 

'Tis  something  to  lose  two  degrees 

Now  age  itself  begins  to  freeze, 

Yet  this  I  patiently  could  bear. 

If  the  rough  Danube's  beauties  were 

But  only  two  degrees  less  fair 

Than  the  bright  nymphs  of  gentle  Thames." 

The  latitude  of  London  is  51*  15'  N.,  that  of  Ratisbon  ^8*  58',  the  difference  2*  17'.  Uryden 
made  a  mistake  in  speaking  of  latitude  53  ;  which  would  indeed  have  done  for  Hambura.  wb 
latitude  is  53.  Etherege  is  .said  to  have  been  bom  about  1636 ;  and  if  his  age  were  now  lifty-< 
as  Dryden  says,  this  poem  would  have  been  written  in  16B7,  which  is  probably  the  date  of  its  c 
position.  A  second  poetical  epistle  from  Etherege  to  Middleton  in  tne  same  style  is  also  prii 
m  the  •'  Miscellany  Poems  "  (vol.  ii.  of  ed.  1716).  The  diplomatist  and  his  chief,  the  Secrei 
of  State,  seem  to  have  been  on  very  pleasant  familiar  terms  :  and  it  may  be  concluded  that  Dry 
was  a  friend  ol  Middleton.  Etherege  is  cnlled  "gentle  George"  in  "  Mac  Flecknoe,"  151, 
sec  the  compliment  to  him  in  the  Poem  to  Congreve,  29. 

*  "  Quae  regio  in  terris  nostri  non  plena  labori*?'* 

ViRG.  Mn.  i.  460. 

f  It  is  fabled  that  Ceres  gave  Triptolemus  her  chariot,  drawn  by  two  dragons,  and  thai 
travelled  in  it  all  over  the  earth,  distritniting  com  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the.  world. 


TO  SIR  GEORGE  ETHEREGE,  313 


4» 


Bat  spite  of  all  tlicse  fidile-maker^ 

He  never  urmeU  on  Ahnani*  acres. 

No,  that  was  left  by  Fate^s  decree 

To  be  perionDed  and  song  hj  thrtt.  35 

Tbon  breakst  tfajrongh  fomu  with  as  mncb  ease 

As  tbe  Frendi  king  tfarongh  aitides. 

In  gEa&d  afiuis  thy  dafs  are  speot, 

In  wagiag  weighty  oomplimeisT 

^l-tib  sac£  as  monarcfas  repceseal. 

Thej,  wbom  sadi  raA  £u^goes  atftead. 

Want  siocoe  soft  misntes  to  snbend. 

To  dtow  tike  wodd  tbat  now  asad  t!xs 

Great  zniziisiers  are  aaortaJ  eaes. 

Then  Kheui^  nauceis  walk  the  rowMi,  45 

In  bumpers  eretr  kJeag  is  erowwod  ; 

Besides  three  hoJr  sat£«d  Heciion, 

And  the  whoie  coiBiege  of  EleGtoOuf 

Ko  heaJnh  of  potfeniale  is  anok 

That  pars  to  xoake  h^  esoror  drink.  yj 

These  Dtr.ch  delights  I  neaidiQiied  \aslt 

Suit  not,  I  know,  roar  Eag&h  taste  : 

For  wine  to  kare  a  whose  or  play 

Was  ne'er  jonr  £i.oeUe9Dcr's  way. 

Nor  need  this  "title  pre  ofienoe,  5^ 

For  here  jofo  were  your  JElxoelkackce  ,; 

For  gaming,  wzxtii^  c^ie&king,  kieepua^ 

His  ExoelieDtie  lor  all  but  siteeping. 

^ow  if  you  lopt  in  lean,  and  treat, 

^^  the  sour  sauoe  to  the  sweet  iseait*  Oo 

The  fine  you  pay  lor  beii^  greact 

3^8T,  here's  a  harder  imposiuao* 

Whid:  is  indeed  the  Court's  petitiaii, 

Thait  setting  woridly  pon^  aside, 

Whid:  poet  has  at  font  denied,  ^ 

You  wouiC  be  pleased  in  humlue  vr^y 

To  write  a  trifie  calkrd  a  Fiav. 

This  truly  is  a  d^radatioi;. 

But  would  obl^t  tht  crown  and  natiim 

Kext  to  your  wise  n^:oiiation.  70 

If  j?ou  pretend,  as  well  jroc  may. 

Tour  h»i:  d^jree,  >-our  fciendi  wfl!  say, 

The  Xhike  St-  A^:noc  made  £  play.^ 

If  Gallic  wit  convince  jrou  scarce. 

His  Grace  o^  Bucks  has  made  a  Suoe  ;  7<; 

And  yoc  whoaie  comic  wit  is  terse  all. 

Cm  hardlv  faL  below  Kebearsal. 


F.ngtty  r.TTr.  i3^  Ailtrmagnf  It  occurs  k:  I>ryder'>peity  of  "Tbe  Assiigiabiiii  " 
creatMir.''     .Act  2.  **.    t  " 

btabop^  aiD'j^  tbt  Ejvcior.  toe  Bisaofr  of  Tfev«>.  OMogSBC.  and 
de  Beaurillier.  Ime.  ot:  St  Aj^imjc..  a  dtstiapusbefl  (reset:  soidier  JMli 
Iv  caLec  "  BfanawMiTX-  ' 
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314  TO  SOUTHERN. 


Then  finish  what  you  have  began. 

But  scribble  faster  if  you  can  : 

For  yet  no  George,  to  our  discerning,  &> 

Has  writ  without  a  ten  years'  warning.* 


TO  MR.  SOUTHERN, 

ON  HIS  COMEDY  CALLED  THE  WIVES*  EXCUSE.t 

Sure  there's  a  fate  in  plays,  and  'tis  in  vain 

To  write  while  these  malignant  planets  reign. 

Some  very  foolish  influence  rules  the  pit, 

Not  always  kind  to  sense  or  just  to  wit ; 

And  whilst  it  lasts,  let  buffoonry  succeed  5 

To  make  us  laugh,  for  never  was  more  need. 

Farce  in  itself  is  of  a  nasty  scent, 

But  the  gain  smells  not  of  the  excrement. 

The  Spanish  nymph,  a  wit  and  beauty  too, 

With  all  her  charms  bore  but  a  single  show  ;  10 

But  let  a  monster  Muscovite  appear. 

He  draws  a  crowded  audience  round  the  year.J 

May  be  thou  hast  not  pleased  the  box  and  pit, 

Yet  those  who  blame  thy  tale  commend  thy  wit ; 

So  Terence  plotted,  but  so  Terence  writ  15 

Like  his,  thy  thoughts  are  true,  thy  language  clean ; 

Even  lewdness  is  made  moral  in  thy  scene. 

The  hearers  may  for  want  of  Nokes  repine,  § 

But  rest  secure,  the  readers  will  be  thine. 

Nor  was  thy  laboured  drama  damned  or  hissed,  20 

But  with  a  kind  civility  dismissed  ; 

*  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  taunted  with  having  been  ten  year&  employed  on  "  Th^ 
Rehearsal."  A  similar  taunt  occurs  in  a  poem  on  the  Duke  in  the  "  StAte  Poems,*'  there  ascribed* 
but  probably  wrongly,  to  Dryden  : 

"  I  come  to  his  farce,  which  must  needs  be  well  done. 
For  Troy  was  no  longer  before  it  was  won. 
Since  'tis  more  than  ten  years  since  this  farce  was  bej^n  ** 

♦  "The  Wives*  Excuse,  or  Cuckolds  make  Themselves,"  produced  in  1692,  was  Southern's  third 
comedy,  and  was  ill  received.  Dryden  had  written  the  Prologue  to  Southern's  first  play,  the 
tragedy  of  "  The  Loyal  Brother,"  which  had  appeared  ten  years  before,  when  the  author  was 
only  in  his  twenty-third  year,  and  which  had  had  immense  success.  Two  comedies  by  Southem, 
"  The  Disappointment,  or  the  Mother  in  Fashion,"  and  "  Sir  Anthony  Love,"  had  also  had  great 
success :  and  for  the  first  of  these  Dryden  had  also  furnished  the  Prologue.  In  this  poem  Dryden 
consoles  his  friend  under  his  failure,  and  ascribes  the  want  of  success  to  the  bad  taste  of  the 
audience,  and  to  anything  but  want  of  merit  in  the  play.  Southem  printed  the  play,  prefudng 
this  poem ;  and  he  announced  that  Dryden,  in  speaking  of  it,  had  said  that  the  public  had  been 
kind  to  "Sir  Anthony  Love,"  and  were  only  required  to  be  just  to  this  play.  lie  further  stated 
that,  on  the  strength  of  the  merits  of  this  play,  Dryden  had  submitted  to  nim  the  coroptctioc  of 
his  own  *'  Cleomenes."    Southem  was  bom  in  16^  ;  he  died  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  in  174& 

X  Compare  the  poem  addressed  to  Mr.  Granville,  line  S3. 

i  Nokes  was  a  favourite  aaor,  skilled  in  parts  of  low  humour. 
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3l6  TO  eONGREVE. 


Great  Jonson  did  by  strength  of  judgment  pleiase, 

Yet,  doubling  Fletcher's  force,  he  wants  his  ease. 

In  dtfTering  talents  both  adorned  their  age, 

One  for  the  study,  t'other  for  the  stage.  25 

Hut  both  to  Con^eve  justly  shall  submit, 

One  matched  in  pdgment,  both  overmatched  in  wit 

In  him  all  beauties  of  this  age  we  see, 

Htherege  his  courtship,  Southern's  purity, 

The  satire,  wit,  and  strength  of  manly  Wycherly.  30 

All  this  in  blooming  youth  you  have  achieved ; 

Nor  are  your  foiled  contemporaries  grieved. 

So  much  the  sweetness  of  your  manners  move, 

We  cannot  envy  you,  because  we  love. 

Fabius  might  joy  in  Scipio,  when  he  saw  35 

A  beardless  Consul  made  against  the  law, 

And  join  his  suffrage  to  the  votes  of  Rome, 

Though  he  with  Hannibal  was  overcome. 

Thus  old  Romano  bowed  to  Raphael's  fame, 

And  scholar  to  the  youth  he  taught  became.  40 

O  that  your  brows  my  laurel  had  sustained ! 
Well  had  I  been  deposed,  if  you  had  reigned : 
The  father  had  descended  for  the  son. 
For  only  you  are  lineal  to  the  throne. 
Thus,  when  the  State  one  Edward  did  depose,  45 

A  greater  Edward  in  his  room  arose  : 
Hut  now,  not  I,  but  poetry  is  curst ; 
For  Tom  the  second  reigns  like  Tom  the  first.* 
Hut  let  them  not  mistake  my  patron's  part 
Nor  call  his  charity  their  own  desert.  50 

Yet  this  I  prophesy, — Thou  shalt  be  seen, 
Thom»h  with  some  short  parenthesis  between. 
High  on  the  throne  of  wit,  and,  seated  there. 
Not  mine— that's  little — but  thy  laurel  wear. 
Thy  first  attempt  an  early  promise  made ;  55 

That  early  promise  this  has  more  than  paid. 
So  bold,  yet  so  judiciously  you  dare. 
That  your  least  praise  is  to  be  r^iilar. 
Time,  place,  ana  action  may  with  pains  be  wrought. 
But  genius  must  be  bom,  and  never  can  be  taught  60 

This  is  your  portion,  this  your  native  store  : 
Heaven,  that  but  once  was  prodigal  before. 
To  Shakesp>eare  gave  as  much ;  she  could  not  give  him  more. 

Maintain  your  post :  that's  all  the  fame  you  need ; 
For  *tis  impossible  you  should  proceed.  65 

*  ThcMMS  ShadweU.  who  had  succeeded  Dr>'den  as  Poet  Laureat  and  Historiographfer  I 
had  <Ued  in  1619a :  he  was  succeeded  as  Pv>et  Laureat  bjr  Nahum  Tale,  and  as  Historiogiapl: 
Thomas  Rvmer.  who  is  here  probahh*  alluded  tso  as  "  Tom  the  Second."  Rjrmer,  ^1^  i 
known  as  the  editor  of  the  /WUrm,  hsKi  written  a  poor  tragedy,  caUed  **  Ed^ar  *  when  in 
fished  in  r67&,  and  afVerwards  "  The  English  Monarch,"  m  a  new  edition  ui  1691.  Thi 
^iMibUess  $ucs««ted  Pope's : 

**  Sdll  Dunce  the  second  reigns  like  Dunce  the  first-* 

I.  6. 


TO  SIR  GODFREY  KNELLER.  3^7 


Already  I  am  worn  with  cares  and  age. 

And  just  abandoning  the  ungratefbl  stage : 

Unprofitably  kept  at  Heaven's  expense, 

I  live  a  rent -charge  on  His  providence :  * 

But  you,  whom  every  Muse  and  grace  adorn,  7^ 

Whom  I  foresee  to  better  fortune  bom. 

Be  kind  to  my  remains ;  and  oh,  d^end. 

Against  your  judgment,  your  departed  friend  X 

\jt\.  not  the  insulting  foe  my  feme  pursue. 

But  shade  those  laurels  which  descend  to  you  :  75 

And  take  for  tribute  what  these  lines  express ; 

You  merit  more,  nor  could  my  love  do  less. 


TO  SIR  GODFREY  KNELLER, 

PRINCIPAL  PAINTER  TO   HIS  MAJESTY.f 

Once  I  beheld  the  fairest  of  her  kind, 

And  still  the  sweet  idea  charms  my  mind  : 

True,  she  was  dumb  ;  for  Nature  gazed  so  long, 

Pleased  with  her  work,  that  she  forgot  her  tongue, 

But  smiling  said,  "  She  still  shall  gain  the  prize ;  5 

I  only  have  transferred  it  to  her  eyes." 

Such  are  thy  pictures,  Kneller,  such  thy  skill, 

That  Nature  seems  obedient  to  thy  will ; 

Comes  out,  and  meets  thy  pencil  in  the  draught. 

Lives  there,  and  wants  but  words  to  speak  her  thought.      10 

At  least  thy  pictures  look  a  voice  ;  and  we 

Imagine  sounds,  deceived  to  that  degree, 

We  think  'tis  somewhat  more  than  just  to  see. 

Shadows  are  but  privations  of  the  light ; 
Yet,  when  we  walk,  they  shoot  before  the  sight,  1 5 

With  us  approach,  retire,  arise,  and  fall, 
Notliing  themselves,  and  yet  expressing  all. 
Such  are  thy  pieces,  imitating  life 
So  near,  they  almost  conquered  in  the  strife ; 
And  from  their  animated  canvas  came,  20 

Demanding  souls,  and  loosened  from  the  frame. 

Prometheus,  were  he  here,  would  cast  away 
His  Adam,  and  refuse  a  soul  to  clay, 


Dryden  is  very  severe  on  Ben  Jonson  for  usii^  hu  with  reference  to  Heaven ;  he  calls  it  "  (11 
unar."  (Defence  of  Epilogue  to  Conquest  of  Granada.)  If  it  is  an  offence,  Dryden  frequently 
nits  it ;  and  in  this  poem  (line  63)  she  is  used  for  Heaven. 

This  poem  was  first  published  by  Dryden  in  the  Third  Part  of  his  "  Miscellany  Poems/'  puh- 
d  in  1694,  and  was  probably  written  in  1693.  1'  "^Y^  ^^  Scott  supposes,  have  been  addressed  t<» 
Uer  as  a  compliment  in  return  for  his  gift  to  Dryden  cna  copy  of  a  portrait  of  Shakespeare  painted 
imsel^  alluded  to  in  line  73.  But,  as  Kneller  painted  Dryoen  several  times,  it  is  equaJJy  likely 
tke  poem  may  have  been  addressed  to  the  painter  after  the  completion  of  one  tA  nie  portraits 
le  poeL  WWen  this  poem  was  reprinted  in  Tonson's  folio  volume  of  1701,  after  Dryden's 
b,  some  pasa^es  were  omitted :  and  the  poem  has  been  always^  since  printed  as  g^ven  in 
ton's  foHa  The  omitted  pass^es  are  here  restored ;  there  is  no  evidence  of  Dryden's  having 
orized  their  supptessioo,  and  Tonson  is  not  to  be  relied  on. 


3iS  TO  SIR  GODFREY  KNELLER, 

And  either  would  thy  noble  work  inspire 

Or  think  it  warm  enough  without  his  fire.  25 

But  vulgar  hands  may  vulgar  likeness  raise ; 
This  is  the  least  attendant  on  thy  praise : 
From  hence  the  rudiments  of  art  began ; 
A  coal  or  chalk  first  imitated  man  : 

Perhaps  the  shadow  taken  on  a  wall  30 

Gave  outlines  to  the  rude  original ; 
Ere  canvas  yet  was  strained,  before  the  grace 
Of  blended  colours  found  their  use  and  place, 
Or  cypress  tablets  first  received  a  face. 

By  slow  degrees  the  godlike  art  advanced ;  35 

As  man  grew  polished,  picture  was  enhanced  : 
Greece  added  posture,  shade,  and  perspective,  * 
And  then  the  mimic  piece  began  to  live. 
Yet  perspective  was  lame,  no  distance  true. 
But  all  came  forward  in  one  common  view  :  40 

No  point  of  light  was  known,  no  bounds  of  art ; 
When  light  was  there,  it  knew  not  to  depart, 
But  glaring  on  remoter  objects  played  ; 
Not  languished  and  insensibly  decayed. 

Rome  raised  not  art,  but  barely  kept  alive,  45 

And  with  old  Greece  unequally  did  strive  : 
Till  Goths  and  Vandals,  a  rude  northern  race. 
Did  all  the  matchless  monuments  deface. 
Then  all  the  Muses  in  one  ruin  lie. 

And  rhyme  began  to  enervate  poetry,  5^ 

Thus,  in  a  stupid  military  state. 
The  pen  and  pencil  find  an  equal  fate. 
Flat  faces,  such  as  would  disgrace  a  screen. 
Such  as  in  Bantam's  embassy  were  seen,t 
Unraised,  unrounded,  were  the  rude  delight  55 

Of  brutal  nations  only  bom  to  fight. 

Long  time  the  sister  arts  in  iron  sleep 
A  heavy  sabbath  did  supinely  keep  ; 
At  length,  in  Raphael's  age,  at  once  they  rise. 
Stretch  all  their  limbs  and  open  all  their  eyes.  60 

Thence  rose  the  Roman  and  the  Lombard  line ; 
One  coloured  best,  and  one  did  best  design. 
Raphael's,  like  Homer's,  was  the  nobler  part. 
But  Titian's  painting  looked  like  Virgil's  art. 

Thy  genius  gives  thee  both  ;  where  true  design,  65 

Postures  unforced,  and  lively  colours  join. 
Likeness  is  ever  there  ;  but  still  the  best, 
Like  proper  thoughts  in  lofty  language  drest, 

*  The  accent  on  first  syllable  oi  perspective.     See  poem  to  Sir  R.  Howard,  1.  77  and  note. 

t  Eight  ambassadors  from  the  Kmg  of  Bantam  were  in  England  in  1682.  The  Englis 
East  India  Company  had  then  a  factory  there,  which,  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  was  expelled  b 
the  Dutch,  who  also  deposed  the  King.  The  Bantam  ambassadors  had  been  treated  with  di 
tinction  by  Charles  II. ;  he  knighted  two  of  them  when  they  had  their  audience  of  leave.  Tb 
faces  of  the  ambassadors  were  well  known  by  portraits  and  eng^vings.  (See  Granger's  Biogr: 
phical  History  of  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  35.} 
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Where  light,  to  shades  descending,  plays,  not  strives, 
Dies  by  degrees,  and  by  degrees  revives.  70 

Of  various  parts  a  perfect  whole  is  wrought ; 
Thy  pictures  think,  and  we  divine  their  thought. 

Shakespeare,  thy  gift,  I  place  before  my  sight ;  * 
With  awe  I  ask  his  blessing  ere  I  write  ; 
With  reverence  look  on  his  majestic  face  ;  75 

Proud  to  be  less,  but  of  his  godlike  race. 
His  soul  inspires  me,  while  thy  praise  I  write, 
And  I,  like  Teucer,  under  Ajax  fight ; 
Bids  thee,  through  me,  be  bold  ;  with  dauntless  breast 
Contemn  the  bad  and  emulate  the  best.  Co 

Like  his,  thy  critics  in  the  attempt  are  lost  : 
When  most  they  rail,  know  then  they  envy  most. 
In  vain  they  snarl  aloof ;  a  noisy  crowd. 
Like  women's  anger,  impotent  and  loud. 
While  they  their  barren  industry  deplore,  85 

Pass  on  secure,  and  mind  the  goal  before. 
Old  as  she  is,  my  Muse  shall  march  behind. 
Bear  off  the  jjlast,  and  intercept  the  wind. 
Our  arts  are  sisters,  though  not  twins  in  birth. 
For  hymns  were  sung  in  Eden*s  happy  earth  90 

By  the  first  pair,  while  Eve  was  yet  a  saint,  t 
Before  she  fell  with  pride  and  learned  to  paint. 
Forgive  the  allusion ;  *twas  not  meant  to  bite. 
But  Satire  will  have  room,  where'er  I  write. 
For  oh,  the  painter  Muse,  though  last  in  place,  95 

Has  seized  the  blessing  first,  like  Jacob's  race. 
Apelles'  art  an  Alexander  found. 
And  Raphael  did  with  Leo's  gold  abound, 
But  Homer  was  with  barren  laurel  crowned. 
Thou  hadst  thy  Charles  a  while,  and  so  had  I,  100 

But  pass  we  that  unpleasing  imac^  by. 
Rich  in  thyself,  and  of  thyself  divine. 
All  pilgrims  come  and  offer  at  thy  shrine. 
A  graceful  truth  thy  pencil  can  command  ; 
The  fair  themselves  go  mended  from  thy  hand.  105 

Likeness  appears  in  every  lineament ; 
But  likeness  in  thy  work  is  eloquent. 
Though  Nature  there  her  true  resemblance  bears, 
A  nobler  beauty  in  thy  piece  appears. 

So  warm  thy  work,  so  glows  the  generous  frame,  1 10 

Flesh  looks  less  living  in  the  lovely  dame. 

Thou  paintst  as  we  describe,  improving  still, 
When  on  wild  nature  we  engrait  our  skill. 
Yet  not  creating  beauties  at  our  will 

bakespeare's  picture   drawn  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  and  given  to  the  QQthor."    This 

opy  by  Kneller  of  the  Chandos  portrait  of  Shakespeare.    This  copy  it  now  in  Eari 

arn's  possession. 

»  91-94  omitted,  and  For^  the  first  word  of  line  95,  changed  to  Bui%  inToimit'fl 

U  subsequent  editions.  .]      1 
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Some  other  hand  perhaps  may  reach  a  face  ;*  115 

But  none  like  thee  a  finished  figure  place  : 
None  of  this  age,  for  that's  enough  for  thee. 
The  first  of  these  inferior  times  to  be ; 
Not  to  contend  with  heroes*  memory. 

Due  honours  to  those  mighty  names  we  grant,  120 

But  shrubs  may  live  beneath  the  lofty  plant ; 
Sons  may  succeed  their  greater  parents  gone ; 
Such  is  thy  lot,  and  such  I  wish  my  own. 

But  poets  are  confined  in  narrower  space,  - 
To  speak  the  language  of  their  native  place  ;  125 

The  painter  widely  stretches  his  command  ; 
Thy  pencil  speaks  the  tongue  of  every  land. 
From  hence,  my  friend,  all  climates  are  your  own, 
Nor  can  you  forfeit,  for  you  hold  of  none. 
All  nations  all  immunities  will  give  130 

To  make  you  theirs,  where'er  you  please  to  live ; 
And  not  seven  cities,  but  the  world,  would  strive. 

Sure  some  propitious  planet  then  did  smile 
When  first  you  were  conducted  to  this  isle ; 
Our  Genius  brought  you  here,  to  enlarge  our  fame ;  135 

For  your  good  stars  are  everywhere  the  same. 
Thy  matchless  hand,  of  every  region  free. 
Adopts  our  climate,  not  our  climate  thee. 

Great  Rome  and  Venice  early  did  impart 
To  thee  the  examples  of  their  wondrous  art.f  140 

Those  masters,  then  but  seen,  not  understood. 
With  generous  emulation  fired  thy  blood  ; 
For  what  in  nature's  dawn  the  child  admired, 
The  youth  endeavoured,  and  the  man  acquired. 

If  yet  thou  hast  not  reached  their  high  degree,  145 

Tis  only  wanting  to  this  age,  not  thee. 
Thy  genius,  bounded  by  the  times,  like  mine, 
Drudges  on  petty  draughts,  nor  dare  design 
A  more  exalted  work,  and  more  divine. 
For  what  a  song  or  senseless  opera  1 50 

Is  to  the  living  labour  of  a  play. 
Or  what  a  play  to  Virgil's  work  would  be, 
Such  is  a  single  piece  to  hbtory. 

But  we,  who  life  bestow,  ourselves  must  live  : 
Kings  cannot  reign  unless  their  subjects  give  ;  155 

And  they  who  pay  the  taxes  bear  the  nile  : 
Thus  thou  sometimes  art  forced  to  draw  a  fool; 
But  so  his  follies  in  thy  posture  sink, 
The  senseless  idiot  seems  at  last  to  think. 

Good  Heaven  !  that  sots  and  knaves  should  be  so  vain,  160 
To  wish  their  vile  resemV)lance  may  remain, 
And  stand  recorded  at  their  own  request, 
To  future  days,  a  libel  or  a  jest ! 

*  Lines  115-123  omitted  in  Tonson's  folio,  1701,  and  in  all  subseo^Kat  editions. 
t  **  He  travelled  very  young  into  Italy." 


TO  MSL  GXAX^i'JLLB.  $zt 

Mean  time  wbSJte  jnat  •encanragemfiiit  iron  want,* 

You  onh-  7«int  to  live,  not  live  to  jaaaaL  a€f^ 

Hke  diould  we  see  your  suble  penoil  traoe 
Our  unities  of  action,  time,  and  plaoe; 
A  whole  compoBed  of  parts,  and  those  like  best, 
With  every  irarions  dsnraotfir  eKprest :; 

Heroes  at'iatge,  and  at  a  nearer  view:;  a^o 

Less,  and  at  distanoe,  an  ignofaler  ciew:; 
Willie  all  the  hgures  in  one  action  join. 
As  tending  to  complete  the  main  dsBign. 

More  cannot  be  bv  rmortal  art  expiest ;; 
But  venerable  age  shall  add  the  Test ::  i75 

For  Time  shall  with  his  Tcndy  pencil  stand, 
Ketouch  jrour  figures  with  his  iripening  ihand, 
Mellow  5rour  coIdutb,  and  -embrown  the  teint. 
Add  every  grace,  whitJh  time  alone  can  grant :; 
To  future  ages  sliaU  -your  fame  convej:,  nlfc) 

And  give  more  beauties  than  he  takes  nwvy.. 


TO  MR.  'GRA3r\T:LLE;4 
ON  HIS  EXCELLENT  aKAGEin',  ooajEI)  HiiKcnc  Lcni:. 

Auspicious  poet,  wert  tliou  not  my  friend. 

How  could  I  envy  what  J  must  ctmmientl  I 

But  since  'tis  Kature's  law  in  lovt-  and  wit, 

Tteit  youth  should  reign  and  withernig  age  siilmiil, 

With  less  regret  those  iaurelh  1  resign,  5 

Which,  dying  on  my  browij,  revivir  on  (hine.^ 

With  better  gract  an  ancient  diief  may  yield 

The  long  •contended  honoun-  of  tlit-  field 

Than  venmre  all  his  fortune  a+  n  cast. 

And  fight  like  Hannibal  ti>.lu»t  ut  last.  ii> 

Young  princes,  obstinait  to  win  tiie  ]iTr/«:, 

Thoijgb  yearly  beaten,  yearly  yet  liie^  rise  : 

Old  monardib,  though  successful,  stil!  hi  douin, 

Catch  at  a  peace,  and  wkiely  turn  dtsvout. 

Thine  be  the  laurel  then  ;  ihy  bh#onmi(^  uge  .15 

Qm  best,  if  any  can,  su^n'or  tlit  stage  ; 

Wtiich  so  decliiteb.  that  sliortiy  we  mtt>  se*- 

Piavers  and  piav:-  redu'-ec'  U'  sircmitl  ^lmlix:^  : 


K.in  rrn,  wtewi  nveivt:  ^ktt   w-rrc  ffrouxt:  u  wcnsi*  *■■  najrntt*.  itr  Uf  A1mwr»-  n   ftf    \im*f: 
joiflii.     Gtan^rilie's  pieey  o*"  '  Kttw  L«x-;  «r  tit    C-tu<'  f»?txr7atim. '    rmttt    ;a»v   tknxatwm    r» 
tamfAtmeataxx-  ^mtmi  of  l/ryiyx   w»    irrvouvtt'  m    hi*  Ungc  tt   tkf4:  avt    van    rgvr»v<r.   mth 
ill  aiqtkune.    Pmf^ mr.  im^  o' nt  ^sttitev  v*ran  vr.<iu>5   nm  «nti  Wjltr:   «r>:<  wrji  m  nueot^, 

J  atuiriu.    'ixwn^ci,  j0. 


322  TO  MR.  MOTTEUX, 


Sharp  to  the  world,  but  thoughtless  of  renown. 

They  plot  not  on  the  stage,  but  on  the  town,  20 

And,  in  despair  their  empty  pit  to  fill, 

Set  up  some  foreign  monster  in  a  bilL 

Thus  they  jog  on,  still  tricking,  never  thrivinig;. 

And  murdering  plays,  which  they  miscall  reviving.  * 

Our  sense  is  nonsense,  through  their  pi]>es  conveyed ;  25 

Scarce  can  a  poet  know  the  play  he  made, 

'Tis  so  disguised  in  death ;  nor  thinks  'tis  he 

That  suffers  in  the  mangled  tragedy. 

Thus  Itys  first  was  killed,  and  after  dressed 

For  his  own  sire,  the  chief  invited  guest. f  30 

I  say  not  this  of  thy  successful  scenes, 

Where  thine  was  all  the  glory,  theirs  the  gains. 

With  length  of  time,  much  judgment,  and  more  toil. 

Not  ill  they  acted  what  they  could  not  spoil. 

Their  setting  sun  J  still  shoots  a  glimmering  ray,  35 

Like  ancient  Rome,  majestic  in  decay ; 

And  better  gleanings  their  worn  soil  can  boast 

Than  the  crab-vintace  of  the  neighbouring  coast.  § 

This  difference  yet  the  judging  world  will  see ; 

Thou  copiest  Homer,  and  they  copy  thee.  40 


TO  MY  FRIEND  MR.  MOTTEUXJI 

ON  HIS  TRAGEDY,  CALLED  BEAUTY  IN  DISTRESS. 

'Tis  hard,  my  friend,  to  write  in  such  an  age 

As  damns  not  only  poets,  but  the  stage. 

That  sacred  art,  by  Heaven  itself  infused, 

Which  Moses,  David,  Solomon  have  used. 

Is  now  to  be  no  more :  the  Muses'  foes  5 

Would  sink  their  Maker's  praises  into  prose. 

*  This  is  an  attack  on  the  players  of  Drury  Lane,  whose  performances  Dryden  designates  as 
** crab-vintage,"  as  he  explains  in  a  note  of  his  own.  The  accusation  of  "murdering  plays,  which 
they  miscall  reviving."  refers  to  a  revival  of  Dryden's  "Almanzor"  at  Drury  Lane,  which  had 
displeased  him.  This  attack  on  the  Drury  Lane  company  provoked  a  retort  from  one  of  them, 
George  Powel,  in  a  Preface  to  a  tragedy  called  "The  Fatal  Discovery,. or  Love  in  Ruins,"  4to. 
1698,  After  a  slap  at  "  Almanzor,"  Powel  says  :  "I  confess  he  is  a  little  severe,  when  he  Mrill 
allow  our  best  performance  to  bear  no  better  fruit  than  a  crab  vintage.  Indeed,  if  we  young 
actors  spoke  but  half  as  sourly  as  his  old  gall  scribbles,  we  should  be  crab  all  over." 

t  Killed  by  Procne,  his  mother.     (Ovid,  Metam.  vi.  620.) 

X  "Mr.  Betterton's  company  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields."  There  had  been  a  se|>aiation  of  the 
actors  into  two  companies  in  1605. 

S  "  Drury  Lane  Play-house.' 

II  Peter  Anthony  Motteux  was  a  French  Huguenot  who  came  over  to  England  on  the  Revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  became  a  bookseller  and  merchant  in  London,  and  had  also  a 
place  in  the  Post  Office.  He  translated  '*  Don  Quixote  "  into  English  ;  he  also  was  editor  of  the 
"  Gentleman's  Journal."  His  knowledge  of  the  English  language  was  fully  equal  to  Dryden's 
praise  in  this  poem.  Motteux's  tragedy,  "Beauty  in  Distress,"  was  published  in  June  x6q8,  with 
this  complimentary  poem  prefixed.  Jeremy  Collier's  attack  on  "  the  immorality  and  pfxmnencss 
of  the  English  stage,"  in  which  Dryden  was  severely  handled,  had  appeared  in  the  previous 
March  :  Dryden  retaliates  in  this  poem,  and  excuses  himself  for  his  attacks  on  the  clei^gy.  In  his 
Epilogue  to  "The  Pilgrim,"  written  very  shortly  before  his  death,  Dryden  defended  himself 
against  Collier :  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  self-defence  is  not  complete  or  satisfactory. 
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324  TO  JOHN  DRIDEN, 


TO  MY  HONOURED  KINSMAN,  JOHN  DRIDEN,* 

OF  CHESTERTON,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  HUNTINGDON,  ESQ. 

How  blessed  is  he  who  leads  a  country  life, 
Unvexed  with  anxious  cares  and  void  of  strife  ! 
Who,  studying  peace  and  shunning  civil  rage, 
Enjoyed  his  youth  and  now  enjoys  his  age  : 
All  who  deserve  his  love  he  makes  his  own  ;  5 

And,  to  be  loved  himself,  needs  only  to  be  known. 

Just,  good,  and  wise,  contending  neighbours  come 
From  your  award  to  wait  their  final  doom. 
And,  foes  before,  return  in  friendship  home. 
Without  their  cost  you  terminate  the  cause  10 

And  save  the  expense  of  long  litigious  laws, 
Where  suits  are  traversed,  and  so  little  won 
That  he  who  conquers  is  but  last  undone. 

*  ITie  spelling  Driden  has  always  been  preserved  for  the  poet's  cousin,  to  whom  this  poem  is 
addressed.  It  has  been  seen  that  Dryden  often  spelt  hb  own  name  with  an  i:  this  spelling  occurs 
in  one  of  Tonson's  title-pages  as  late  as  1688.  ITie  spelling  of  names  at  that  time  was  very 
uncertain.  The  difference  of  spelling  is  convenient,  to  distineubh  the  two  Johns.  This  John 
Driden  was  the  poet's  first  cousin,  being  the  second  son  of  Sir  John  Dryden,  the  elder  brother  of 
the  poet's  father  Erasmus.  He  was  a  man  of  wealth,  havmg  jnhented  from  his  mother  the 
property  on  which  he  resided.  Chesterton,  near  Stilton,  in  Huntingdonshire.  He  was  member 
for  the  county,  and  was  an  independent  member  of  Parliament.  Inis  poem  was  written  in  1699 
and  published  in  the  "  Fables"  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year.  We  know  by  letters  of  Dryden 
that  he  bestowed  great  care  on  the  finishing  of  this  poem,  and  was  very  proud  of  it  He  writes  to 
his  cousin,  Mrs.  Steward,  November  7,  1699  :  "  'i  ne  Earl  of  Dorset  and  your  cousin  Montague 
have  both  seen  the  two  poems,  to  the  Duchess  of  Ormond,  and  my  worthy  cousin  Driden,  and 
are  of  opinion  that  I  never  writ  better.  My  other  friends  are  divided  in  their  judgments,  which  to 
prefer ;  but  the  greater  part  are  for  those  to  my  dear  kinsman,  which  I  have  corrected  with  so 
much  care,  that  they  will  now  be  worthy  of  his  .sight,  and  do  neither  of  us  any  dishonour  after  our 
death."  In  a  letter  written  to  the  same  lady,  after  the  publication  of  the  volume,  April  11,  1700. 
he  says :  "  I  always  thought  my  verses  to  my  cousin  Driden  were  the  best  of  the  wnole,  and,  to 
my  comfort,  the  town  thinks  them  .so  ;  and  he,  which  pleases  me  most,  is  of  the  same  judgment, 
as  appears  bya  noble  present  he  has  sent  me,  which  surprised  me,  because  I  did  not  in  the  least 
expect  it"  The  present  is  said  to  have  been  500/.  Dryden's  intimacy  with  his  cousin  appears  to 
have  grown  up  towards  the  close  of  his  life  ;  his  established  fame  probably  excited  his  cousin's 
pride,  and  there  was  now  political  .sympathy.  The  member  for  Himtmgdonsnire  was  in  opposition 
to  King  William's  ministry.  Dryden  was  now  hoping  for  something  from  the  favour  of  Montague, 
who  was  the  First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  he  wrote 
to  Montague,  October  1699,  sending  him  this  poem  before  publication,  and  deprecating  offence  at 
his  political  sentiments.  Some  lines  reflecting  on  the  Dutch  valour  in  the  war  lately  terminated 
he  nad  omitted,  he  says,  by  the  advice  of  his  cou.sin,  who  thought  them  disrespectful  to  King 
William.  **  My  cousin  Driden  saw  them  in  the  country,  and  the  greatest  exception  he  made  to 
them  was  a  satire  against  the  Dutch  valour  in  the  last  war.  He  desired  me  to  omit  it  (to  use  his 
own  words')  '  out  of  the  respect  he  had  to  his  sovereign.'  I  obeyed  his  commands,  and  left  only  the 
praises  which  I  think  are  due  to  the  gallantry  of  my  own  countrymen.  In  the  description  which 
I  have  made  of  a  Parliament-man,  I  think  I  have  not  only  drawn  the  features  of  my  worthy 
kinsman,  but  have  also  given  my  own  opinion  of  what  an  Englishman  in  Parliament  ought  to  be ; 
and  deliver  it  as  a  memorial  of  my  own  principles  to  all  posterity.  I  have  consulted  the  judgment 
of  my  unbiassed  friends,  who  have  some  of  them  the  honour  to  be  known  to  you  :  and  they  think 
there  is  nothing  which  can  Justly  give  offence  in  that  part  of  the  poenrj.  I  .say  not  this  to  cart  a 
blind  on  free  judgment  (which  I  could  not  do,  if  I  enaeavoured  it),  but  to  assure  you  that  nodiing 
relating  to  the  public  shall  stand  without  vour  permission  ;  for  it  were  to  want  common  sense  to 
desire  your  patronage,  and  resolve  to  disoblige  you." 
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Such  are  not  your  decrees ;  but  so  designed, 

The  sanction  leaves  a  lasting  peace  behind,  15 

Like  your  own  soul  serene,  a  pattern  of  your  mind. 

Promoting  concord  and  composing  strife. 
Lord  of  yourself,  uncumbered  with  a  wife  ; 
Where,  for  a  year,  a  month,  perhaps  a  night. 
Long  penitence  succeeds  a  short  delight :  20 

Minds  are  so  hardly  matched  that  even  the  first, 
Though  paired  by  Heaven,  in  Paradise  were  cursed. 
For  man  and  woman,  though  in  one  they  grow. 
Yet,  first  or  last,  return  again  to  two ; 

He  to  Cod's  image,  she  to  his  was  made  ;  25 

So  farther  from  the  fount  the  stream  at  random  strayed. 

How  could  he  stand,  when,  put  to  double  pain. 
He  must  a  weaker  than  himself  sustain  ? 
Each  might  have  stood  perhaps,  but  each  alone ; 
Two  wrestlers  help  to  pull  each  other  down.  30 

Not  that  my  verse  would  blemish  all  the  fair ; 
But  yet,  if  some  be  bad,  *tis  wisdom  to  beware, 
And  better  shun  the  bait  than  struggle  in  the  snare. 
Thus  have  you  shunned  and  shun  the  married  state, 
Trusting  as  little  as  you  can  to  Fate.  35 

No  porter  guards  the  passage  of  your  door, 
To  admit  the  wealthy  and  exclude  the  poor  ; 
For  God,  who  gave  the  riches,  gave  the  heart 
To  sanctify  the  whole  by  giving  part 

Heaven,  who  foresaw  the  will,  the  means  has  wrought,      40 
And  to  the  second  son  a  blessing  brought ! 
The  first-b^otten  had  his  father's  share, 
But  you,  like  Jacob,  are  Rebecca's  heir.* 

So  may  your  stores  and  fruitful  fields  increase, 
And  ever  be  you  blessed,  who  live  to  bless.  45 

As  Ceres  sowed  where'er  her  chariot  flew. 
As  Heaven  in  deserts  rained  the  bread  of  dew. 
So  free  to  many,  to  relations  most. 
You  feed  with  manna  your  own  Israel  host. 

With  crowds  attended  of  your  ancient  race,  $0 

You  seek  the  champian  +  sports  or  sylvan  chace  ; 
With  well-breathed  beagles  you  surround  the  wood. 
Even  then  industrious  of  the  common  good  ;t 
And  often  have  you  brought  the  wily  fox 
To  suffer  for  the  firstlings  of  the  flocks  ;  55 

Chased  even  amid  the  folds,  and  made  to  bleed. 
Like  felons,  where  they  did  the  murderous  deed. 

•  Mr.   Driden,   to  whom  this  poem  is  addressed,  was  second  son  of  Sir  John  Dryden,  and 

herited  from  his  mother,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Be  vile. 

t  Chamfian,  an  old  English  spelling  of  the  word,  formed  from  the  French  campagne.     The 

me  spelling  occurs  in  a  passage   in  Shakespeare's  "  Twelfth  Night,"   in  the  first  two  folios. 

Dayliffht  and  champian  discovers  not "  (act  2,  scene  5).     Another  old  spelling  is  champion.     See 

alliwell's  "Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words." 

X  Compare  "industrious  of  the  needle  and  the  chart"  ^The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  part  2, 

le  571}. 
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'MiiD  hrrv  (/ttfni*  ^^iwx  di.tivr  ytiutti  maintatncrl, 

N</t  yH  hy  yr;tr«  (?xtiri|{uit>hr<l,  ttiouKh  rorfrainrrl ; 

Vf;M  t)/*uvm  «tUl  with  ii|><>rt«  ymr  Mrri(m«  ^v>urs  60 

I' or  (t^ir  hut  lu«tc«  of  iilcA^ureVy  youth  rlevoun. 

The  hitrf  iu  ii;ts)turt*»  or  in  |#liii»«  in  fourul, 

ICutlflf  ut  of  iMiitmn  lift*  ;  who  rurM  th«  r'AiruJ, 

Ati'l,  (iMf  r  all  \\u  wuti'lcriiiK  wayg  are  done, 

llito  ( irt  lr  hllto  (tml  rtKlti  where  he  tiq^un,  S5 

juM  itK  lie  i»Htitii;  rtier|«  the  rit»in|;  ttun. 

Tliut)  |)riu(.'c*t4  caiir  thtrir  earen  ;  but  happier  he, 
VVlio  vt^V%  not  plnuurt*  tttrouj^li  ncceMitty, 
'rimii  HIM  h  ttto  oiK'f*  oil  vlijiocrv  throtien  were  uUced« 
A»i<l,  <  tm«iii{;,  High  to  tliitiK  tnemiielvefi  are  ciumed.  70 

So  Ilvt^d  our  iilrc*it,  err  doctorK  leanie<l  to  kill,  I 

Aim!  multinlinl  with  tliririi  the  weekly  bill. 
The  hr«l  ))liytoii>ittii«  by  debauch  were  made ; 
Kxirim  br<^juM.  utid  nIoOi  NU«tuin«  the  trade. 
JMly  tlir  i»riifrouH  kind  iherir  cares  l>e»tow*  75 

To  urittcli  foiblddc^n  truths  (a  hIii  to  know),  | 

'I'o  whiih  if  )utui:ut  Moleuce  couid  attain,  | 

Tilt*  doom  of  tlc*ath,  prt)iiounce<l  bv  (iod,  were  vain. 
In  vttlu  the  Irrih  would  iuterpoHc  tlelay ; 
I'rtti^  fttntriu  fiml,  ancl  vlmlicatei  the  prey.  80 

Whut  ht*lp  from  itrt'H  c^ndeavouni  can  we  have? 
(luildiotut  but  )»ue«4Hc*H,  nor  is  Kure  to  nave; 
Hut  Mrtuiu^t  HWcepH  whole  imriKhes,  and  peoples  every  grave, 
Anil  no  ntori*  mert^y  to  mituKind  will  use 
Than  when  \w  robbetl  and  murdered  Maro's  muse.  85 

Wiuildtt  thou  W  Moitn  dittpntched,  and  perish  whole, 
Tiuni  MauiUN  with  thy  life,  and  MilbournJi  with  thy  soul. 
Hy  I'luiNr  out  lonf»  llvt*tl  f'tithcrs  canunl  their  food  ; 
Toil  ^luu»^»  ihr  nrivc»s  anti  purified  the  bUxxl : 
Hut  wr  thrii  soun.  u  ptunpiMtnl  xwK't  of  men,  90 

Ale*  dwindlcti  ilown  to  ihrerscorc  vetirs  and  ton. 

* 

Hritt'i  to  hunt  Ml  fields  lor  hrulth  uubought 
Tlum  frf  ihr  diuit»r  foi  a  n»umt*i»us  ilrau^ht. 

t  I  >»  Uml>lhMU  A  xr\rU  awA  \x)\\sw\m\  ,»f  the  ilrt V-  tIc  i^  mentioned  hy  Drv-den,  in  conjunctioo 
>^m  \Uh\^n  u»  him  Vv-.lv  lipi  i.»  ihc'  l'i.ihvl;iii,m  of  Viruil  "  ThAi  to  have  recovered,  m  some 
m^MUi*.  IhP  h*»rtlih  uhu  h  1  hAA  !.»>»  by  ;»|>|0u  aii.»n  to  tJux  u.^rk.  i<  oviing.  next  to  God*s  mercy,  to 
H»«»  hkUl  of  n»  iMuMsm^  AwA  \h  Hoh^ov.  ihr  iwt»  orn.m>nu<  of  thrir  pmfeiwion.  which  I  can  only 
|MV  h\  \h\%  A,  ku,»«  IcIjtmcMi  -     ttr  U  "  MirwuHo  the  f^md  Oy^ftr  "  in  (Wth*s  "  Dispensary.** 

I  .lf^w«r*,  »su  Kuh4i>(  tUAtkmotr.  a  jsm-i  rttut  |xhvNi,  wa.  who  had  attacked  Dryden  in  print, 
*»w1  u  hsm  \\P\x>Mu\cUc>s  \\c\T  he  >m11,m  ics  tn  ivx  cx\iic  "  Qjuok  M autos  *'  nr\*den  calls  him  in  hi» 
r«x\l.\fluo  ix»  "  I  hf  IMi^um  ;  " 

"  OuAt'V  M;ttnuv,  ihoUi;h  he  ncx-or  ttvxk  degrees 
In  c«th<'i  ot  owi  l*wi\«M*viucs  *' 

UUAm.M^  >AAK  A  M«Mri  ^mT  Ait^  a\  0\u»i\\.  H\i  he  had  hi^i  metlJoAl  diplivnaa  fwm  Ae  U«i>M Ay 

*  n>«*  Kv-x  \  nVt»  Mdt>.Mim«  *ho  hA,t  \M»^Oivhctt  m\  txtVen^x-e  critidsm  *>n  I>tTdc»^K  Virafl.  See 
lh#  »s\n. h»x,«M\  .M  the  IVfA,>c  hx  tho  KaMo,  xnht-ir  Pn.^cn  AjiAin  lAshc<  BUckVncwe  and  Jf3ioara 

^^H^'^h.M 
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The  wise  for  aire  on  exercise  depend  ; 

God  never  made  his  work  for  mau  to  mend.  95 

The  tree  of  knowledge,  once  in  Kden  placed, 
Was  easy  found,  but  was  forbid  the  ta&te  ; 
O,  had  our  grandsire  walked  without  his  wife» 
He  first  had  sought  the  better  plant  of  life ! 
Now  both  are  lost :  yet  wandering  in  the  dark,  lUO 

Physicians  for  the  tree  have  foudAd  the  bark  ; 
They,  labouring  for  relief  of  human  kiiMl, 
With  sharpened  sight  some  remedies  laay  hnd ; 
The  apothecary-train  is  wholly  blind. 

From  files  a  random  recipe  they  take,  lOS 

And  many  deaths  of  one  prescriptioa  make. 
Garth,*  generous  as  his  Muse,  prettcribe*  and  giv<M» ; 
The  shopman  sells,  and  by  destruction  Hve« ; 
UngratefiU  tribe  !  who,  like  the  viper'k  brood, 
From  Medicine  issuing,  suck  their  mothcr'ti  hloud  I  I IQ 

Let  these  obey,  and  let  the  learned  prescriUj, 
That  men  may  die  without  a  double  liriUe  ; 
Let  them,  but  under  their  guperiorik,  kill. 
When  doctors  first  have  iigned  the  bl(Hidy  bill  { 
He  scapes  the  best,  who,  nature  to  reiiair,  1 1 1 

Draws  physic  from  the  field«  in  draughts  i^  viUl  4ir. 

You  hoard  not  health  for  your  r>wn  prlvai£  uiie, 
But  on  the  public  ftpend  the  rich  orriduce. 
When,  often  urged,  unwilling  to  be  gr<sat, 
Vour  country  calls  you  from  your  loved  retreal,  XVi 

And  sends  to  senate*,  charg<»i  with  tumwwm  uifti, 
Wliich  none  more  fthun*,  aAd  ruftm  i4ih  \iUii*:f  \Mm  ; 
Where  could  thev  fir»d  ztuA\itr  iuftfttd  hf*  6i 
To  poise  with  v^Itd  tcuM;  a  ^pru^itlv  wU  i 
Were  thcK  b^jCh  waAtirig,  (a*  t£ey  U4U  kixmifi,}  §2^ 

Where  c/noM  v>  firm  lhrj:i^nif  li«  if4^  H 

WcU-FiTifTi  i.eA  w<s»iihy,  witiJif»^  r^*  ^ai^tftt 

Aaci  par*.  *seLyU',*}^^  'a  »'x*  :M:  wirxsr/  Ui/'^  ; 
Ewta  ^,.inrf'fKi'  I  flo.  y/}  ioAii,  »iut*  v^^^ta.  »»*^  ^vi- 

' 

IhC  tH.  our  ija"."'C  i-.;cu|j:i.  ii   '.iiut  ^  uu;i.'  ««iU:* 
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Munster  was  bought,  we  boast  not  the  success  ;*  140 

Who  fights  for  gain  for  greater  makes  his  peace. t 

Our  foes,  comp>eIIed  by  need,  have  peace  embraced ; 
The  peace  both  parties  want  is  like  to  last ; 
Which  if  secure,  securely  we  may  trade, 
Or  not  secure,  should  never  have  been  made.  145 

Safe  in  our  selves,  while  on  our  selves  we  stand, 
The  sea  is  ours,  and  that  defends  the  land. 
Be  then  the  naval  stores  the  nation's  care. 
New  ships  to  build,  and  battered  to  repair. 

Observe  the  war  in  every  annual  course  ;  150 

What  has  been  done  was  done  with  British  force. 
Namur  subdued  is  England's  palm  alone ; 
The  rest  besieged,  but  we  constrained  the  town  :  % 
We  saw  the  event  that  followed  our  success  ; 
France,  though  pretending  arms,  pursued  the  peace,  155 

Obliged  by  one  sole  treaty  to  restore 
What  twenty  years  of  war  had  won  before. 
Enough  for  Europe  has  our  Albion  fought : 
Let  us  enjoy  the  peace  our  blood  has  bought. 
When  once  the  Persian  king  was  put  to  flight,  160 

The  weary  Macedons  refused  to  fight  : 
Themselves  their  own  mortality  confessed. 
And  left  the  son  of  Jove  to  quarrel  for  the  rest. 

Even  victors  are  by  victories  undone  : 
Thus  Hannibal,  with  foreign  laurels  won,  165 

To  Carthage  was  recalled,  too  late  to  keep  his  own. 
While  sore  of  battle,  while  our  wounds  are  green. 
Why  should  we  tempt  the  doubtful  die  again  ? 
In  wars  renewed  uncertain  of  success. 
Sure  of  a  share,  as  umpires  of  the  peace.  1 70 

A  patriot  both  the  king  and  country  serves, 
Prerogative  and  privilege  preserves. 
Of  each  our  laws  the  certain  limit  show  ; 
One  must  not  ebb,  nor  t'  other  overflow. 
Betwixt  the  Prince  and  Parliament  we  stand ;  1 75 

The  barriers  of  the  State  on  either  hand  : 
May  neither  overflow,  for  then  they  drown  the  land. 
When  both  are  full,  they  feed  our  blessed  abode. 
Like  those  that  watered  once  the  Paradise  of  God. 

Some  overpoise  of  sway  by  turns  they  share;  180 

In  peace  the  people,  and  the  prince  in  war  : 

*  The  Bishop  of  Munster,  who  joined  England  in  consideration  of  a  large  subsidy  i 
Charles  II.'s  nrst  Dutch  war,  and  afterwards  deserted  us  and  made  a  separate  peace  wit 
Holland.     This  is  referred  to  in  "Annus  Mirabilis,"  stanza  37  : 

"  Let  Munster*s  prelate  ever  be  accurst. 
In  whom  we  seek  the  German  faith  in  vain." 

See  the  note  on  that  passage. 

♦  The  Peace  of  RyswicK. 

X  The  taking  of  Namur  by  William  III.  in  1695,  after  a  siege  of  one  month.  Here  probabl 
Dryden  introduced  the  lines  reflecting  on  Dutch  valour,  which  he  told  Montague  he  ha< 
omitted  b^  the  advice  of  his  cousin. 
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Consuls  of  moderate  power  in  calms  were  made ; 
When  the  Gauls  came,  one  sole  Dictator  swayed. 

Patriots  in  peace  assert  the  people's  right, 
With  noble  stubbornness  resisting  might :  18$ 

No  lawless  mandates  from  the  court  receive, 
Nor  lend  by  force,  but  in  a  body  give. 
Such  was  your  generous  grandsire,  free  to  grant 
In  parliaments  that  weighed  their  Prince's  want : 
But  so  tenacious  of  the  common  cause  190 

As  not  to  lend  the  king  against  his  laws  ; 
And,  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  doomed  to  lie. 
In  bonds  retained  his  birth-right  liberty. 
And  shamed  oppression,  till  it  set  him  free.* 

O  true  descendant  of  a  patriot  line,  195 

Who,  while  thou  sharest  their  lustre,  lendst  them  thine, 
Vouchsafe  this  picture  of  thy  soul  to  see  ; 
'Tis  so  far  good  as  it  resembles  thee. 
The  beauties  to  the  original  I  owe. 

Which  when  I  miss,  my  own  defects  I  show.  2CX> 

Nor  think  the  kindred  Muses  thy  disgrace  ; 
A  poet  is  not  born  in  every  race. 
Two  of  a  house  few  ages  can  afford, 
One  to  perform,  another  to  record. 

Praiseworthy  actions  are  by  thee  embraced  ;  205 

And  'tis  my  praise  to  make  thy  praises  last. 
For  even  when  death  dissolves  our  human  frame, 
The  soul  returns  to  Heaven  from  whence  it  came. 
Earth  keeps  the  body,  verse  preserves  the  fame. 

*  Scott,  following  Malone,  has  explained  this  as  referring  to  John  Driden's  maternal  grand- 
fiuher.  Sir  Robert  Bevile,  who,  it  is  said,  **  appears  to  nave  been  imprisoned  in  the  time 
of  Charles  I.  for  resisting  some  irregular  levy  of  money ;  **  but  this  is  apparently  a  conjecture 
resting  exclusivelv  on  this  passage  of  Dryden's  poem.  The  laborious  and  accurate  Mr.  Holt 
White,  in  his  M§.  notes,  ascertained  that  Sir  Erasmus  Dryden,  the  common  grandfather  of  the 
two  cousins,  is  referred  to  ;  and  he  refers  to  a  list  in  Rushworth's  **  Historical  Collections  "  (i.  473) 
where  occurs  the  name  of  Sir  Erasmus  Draiton,  as  one  of  those  sent  to  prison  on  account  of 
die  loan-money,  and  liberated  on  the  eve  of  the  general  election  for  Charles  I.  's  third  parliament, 
1628.     Sir  Erasmus  Dryden  died  May  22,  1632. 


ELEGIES  AND  EPITAPHS. 


GENERAL  INTRODUCTION.  * 

The  poems  in  this  division^  beginning  with  Dryden^s  first  poem  on  the  death  of  the 
young  Lord  Hastings^  are  arranged  in  chronological  order^  with  the  exception  of  four 
at  the  endf  the  dates  of  the  composition  of  which  have  not  been  ascertained.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  correct  the  texts  of  almost  all  of  them  by  collation  with  the  first 
publications.  The  poem  of  **  Eleonora^*'  which  is  longer  and  more  ambitious  than 
any  of  the  other Sy  and  was  published  separately  by  Dryden^  is  printed  with  a  separate 
title-page  and  introduction. 


ELEGIES  AND   EPITAPHS. 


UPON  THE  DE\TH  OF  THE  LORD  HASTINGS.* 

Must  ooble  Ha5aings  immature] y  die. 

The  bononr  of  his  aTicient  ikmilv  ? 

Beauty  xad  learning  liiiis  tc^ether  meet 

To  bring  a  winding  for  a  wedding  sheet  ? 

Most  Viitue  prove  Death's  harbinger  ?  must  die,  5 

With  hxm  expiring,  feel  martaliry  ? 

Is  death,  sin's  wages,  grace^s  now  ?  shaU  art 

Make  as  more  learned,  only  to  depart  ? 

If  merit  be  disease,  if  Tirtne  death. 

To  be  good  not  to  be,  who^d  then  beqneath  10 

Himself  to  discipline  ?  who'd  not  *^f^fn\ 

Labom-  a  crime,  stndy  self-mm-der  deem  ? 

Oar  noble  youth  now  have  pretence  to  be 

Dnnces  aecnrely,  ignorant  heahh^illy. 

Rare  linguist  !  whose  worth  ^leaks  it  self ;  whose  praise,     15 

Though  not  his  own,  all  tongues  besides  do  raise ; 

Than  whom  great  Alexander  may  seem  less. 

Who  cooqu«^  men,  but  sot  their  languages. 

In  his  month  nations  s^iake  ;  his  tongue  might  be 

Interpreter  to  Greece,  France,  Italy,  20 

His  native  soil  was  the  four  ports  of  the  earth  ; 

AU  Europe  was  too  narrow  for  his  birth. 

A  young  aposde ;  and  (with  reverence  may 

I  speak  it  ?)  inspired  with  gift  of  tongues  as  they. 

Xatnre  gave  him,  a  child,  what  men  in  vain  25 

Oft  strive,  by  art  though  furthered,  to  obtain. 

*  Tliis  is  Dryden's  &st  poem,  w-rittcn  is  1649.  -wben  be  -was  seventeen  axtd  ax  Wcsxxaxxtsxtsr 
SdKwL  Lord  HaiaTngs  bad  been  bis  scbonlfellaw,  and  died  June  24,  xSt^at  tbe  ase  of  nineteen. 
of  sanaD-poz.  Tbis  ycnxag  nobkman  was  die  nldcst  son  of  ibe  Ejoi  of  Huntinfrdon  ;  hi5^  extra- 
orfinary  piecochy  and  learning;  made  bis  earh-  deadi  dee^t^  and  wideSy  de^dored.  A  volume  of 
fXKsni;.  containing  tbirtr-thrce  £k|nes  rm  bis  death,  was  pi^idied  at  die  dose  of  tbe  year,  bearing 
tbe  title  **  Lacbrynuc  Musanim.  tbe  Tears  of  tbe  Muses  ezpresited  in  £leries  wTinen  H-  divers 
puMUMS  of  nobSity  and  wordi  upon  ^>e  deatb  of  rite  most  bopefii]  Henr^-.  Lord  Hastings,  eldest 
jica  of  die  Right  Hononrable  Ferdinando.  Earl  of  Hnntin^dnn,  bexr^cnera]  of  the  hifrh-lvim 
Piiiw.'T,  George  Dnke  of  Qarence,  brodier  to  King  Edward  die  Fourth.*'  In  this  volume  T>n'dcn's 
pocsn  appeared.  It  also  contains  poems  by  Herrick,  I>enbam,  and  Marvel.  Tbe  youn|i  nobleman 
was  engaC'Bd  to  be  married  to  a  daughter  of  Sir  Theodore  Mayeme,  a  famous  physician,  who 
anrr^WI  bim  in  bis  ilhiess.  Hiii.  poem  is  characteristic  of  a  schoolboy  full  of  claj»dcal  erudition. 
nd  carnes  to  an  extreme  ^>e  schobusic  pedantry,  dif^cemible  also,  though  in  less  degree,  in 
DrydenV  early  poBtica]  poems.  The  ib\tbm  also  of  some  of  the  lines  if  imperfect.  TTiis  poem 
reprinted  in  vbL  i.  nf  the  edition  of  tbe  "  Miscellany  Poems  "  of  1716.  A  few  errors  of  cnnsc- 
»ce  have  crept  into  the  text,  as  it  bas  appeared  in  Scott's  and  other  late  editions  :  the  text  is 
oomcted  firm  tbe  original  pubUcatian,  which  Scott  bad  not  seen. 


334  UPON  THE  DEATH  OF  LORD  HASTING t 


His  body  was  an  orb,*  his  sublime  soul 

Did  move  on  virtue's  and  on  learning's  pole  : 

Whose  regular  motions  better  to  our  view 

Than  Archimedes'  sphere  the  heavens  did  shew.  30 

Graces  and  virtues,  languages  and  arts, 

Beauty  and  learning,  filled  up  all  the  parts. 

Heaven's  gifts,  which  do,  like  falling  stars,  appear 

Scattered  m  others,  all,  as  in  their  sphere. 

Were  fixed  and  conglobate  in  his  soul,f  and  thence  35 

Shone  through  his  body  with  sweet  influence ; 

Letting  their  glories  so  on  each  limb  fall. 

The  whole  frame  rendered  was  celestial. 

Come,  learned  Ptolemy,  and  trial  make. 

If  thou  this  hero's  altitude  canst  take  :  40 

But  that  transcends  thy  skill ;  thrice  happy  all. 

Could  we  but  prove  thus  astronomical. 

Lived  Tycho  J  now,  struck  with  this  ray  which  shone 

More  bright  in  the  mom  than  others  beam  at  noon, 

He'd  take  his  astrolabe,  and  seek  out  here  45 

What  new  star  'twas  did  gild  our  hemisphere. 

Replenished  then  with  such  rare  gifts  as  these, 

Where  was  room  left  for  such  a  foul  disease  ? 

The  nation's  sin  hath  drawn  that  veil  which  shrouds 

Our  day-spring  in  so  sad  benighting  clouds.  50 

Heaven  would  no  longer  trust  its  pledge,  but  thus 

Recalled  it,  rapt§  its  Ganymede  from  us. 

Was  there  no  milder  way  but  the  small-pox. 

The  very  filthiness  of  Pandora's  box  ? 

So  many  spots,  like  n3eves,||  our  Venus  soil  ?  5$ 

One  jewel  set  off  with  so  many  a  foil  ? 

Blisters  with  pride  swelled,  which  through  his  flesh  did  sprout 

Like  rosebuds,  stuck  in  the  lily-skin  about. 

Each  little  pimple  had  a  tear  in  it. 

To  wail  the  fault  its  rising  did  commit ;  60 

*  Orb.    Compare  "  Eleonora,"  272  : 

"  The  figure  was  with  full  perfection  crowned. 
Though  not  so  large  an  orb,  as  truly  round." 

Also  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  839,  and  note. 

t  This  line  has  been  usually  printed  incorrectly,  the  and  being  omitted-  The  second  syllable  of 
conglobate  is  short.  It  is  mistakenly  said  in  Todd's  edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  that  Dryden 
in  this  passage  has  put  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  :  the  mistake  arose  out  of  the  omission  of 
and.  There  is  an  obvious  imitation  of  this  passage  in  Oldham's  first  poem,  also  an  Elegy  on  the 
death  by  small-pox  of  a  young  friend  (Mr.  Charles  Morwent) : 

"  Those  parts  which  never  in  one  subject  dwell. 
But  some  uncommon  excellence  foretell, 
Like  stars,  did  all  constellate  here, 
And  met  together  in  one  sphere." 
1  Tycho  Brahe. 

§  Rapt,  snatched  ;  the  Latin  raptus. 

\  Naves,  a  Latin  word  which  probably  occurs  nowhere  else  in  English  literature  :  spots,  moles, 
or  small  excrescences  of  the  body.  This  line  has  been  usually  incorrectly  printed,  and  the  note  of 
interrogation  dropped  :  it  was  changed  for  the  worse  by  Derrick  into 

"  So  many  spots  like  nasves  on  Venus'  soil." 

Dryden  calls  Lord  Hastings  Venus,  as  the  perfection  of  beauty. 
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Which,  rebel>Kke»  with  its  own  lord  «t  stril«» 
Thus  made  an  insurrection  Against  his  life. 
Or  were  these  gems  sent  to  adorn  his  skin, 
The  cabinet  of  a  richer  sioul  within  ? 

No  comet  need  foretell  his  change  drew  on»  65 

Whose  corps  mieht  seem  a  constellation.* 
Oh  !  had  he  died  of  old,  how  great  a  strife 
Had  been,  who  from  his  death  should  draw  their  life, 
Who  should  by  one  rich  draught  become  whatever 
Seneca,  Cato,  Numa,  Caesar,  were,  70 

Learned,  virtuous,  pious,  great,  and  have  by  this 
An  universal  nietenjpsychosis  !  t 
Must  all  these  aged  sires  in  one  funeral 
Expire  ?  all  die  in  one  so  young,  so  small. 
Who,  had  he  lived  his  life  out,  nis  great  fame  75 

Had  swollen  'bove  any  Greek  or  Roman  name  ? 
But  hasty  winter  with  one  blast  hath  brought 
The  hopes  of  autumn,  summer,  spring,  to  nought. 
Thus  fades  the  oak  in  the  spri^,  in  the  blade  the  com  ; 
Thus  without  young  this  phcenix  dies,  new-born.  80 

Must  then  old  three-legged  grey- beards,  5^  with  their  gout, 
Catarrhs,  rheums,  ache8,§  live  three  ages  out  ? 
Time's  offals,  only  fit  for  the  hospital, 
Or  to  hane  an  antiquary*8  ||  rooms  withal ! 
Must  drunkards,  lechers  spent  with  sinning,  live  85 

With  such  helps  as  broths,  possets,  physic  give  ? 
None  live  but  such  as  should  die  ?  snail  we  meet 
With  none  but  ghostly  fathers  in  the  street  ? 
Grief  makes  me  rail,  sorrow  will  force  its  way, 
And  showers  of  tears  tempestuous  sighs  best  lay.  90 

The  tongue  mav  fail ;  but  overfiowii^  eyes 
Will  weep  out  lasting  streams  of  ele^es. 
But  thou,  O  virgin  widow,  left  aIone,1I 
Now  thy  belove<l,  heaven-ravished  spouse  is  gone, 
Whose  skilful  sire  in  vain  strove  to  apply  95 

Medicines,  when  thy  balm  was  no  remedy  ; 
With  greater  than  Platonic  love,  O,  wed 
His  soul,  though  not  his  body,  to  thy  bed  : 

•  For  this  rhyme  of  constellation  •««  the  poem  to  Charles  If.  on  h»s  Omm*»tl'»«,  lirw  70,  we^\ 
toCe.     Another  example  occurs  in  Dryden's  Epilogue  to  "  Sir  Martin  Miiratt,''  lUrj  ; 

"  As  countiv  vicars,  when  the  sermrm's  done, 
Run  huddling  to  the  benedicti/in." 

Motion  is  a  word  of  three  syllables  m  "Threnodia  AuguOaJis/'  line  t^^ 
f  Met£mf*fch09$$.    The  third  and  ftmrth  syllables  both  long ,  as  in  Creek- 
t  "  Three'lcaed  grey-beards.''    This  is  part  of  eke  SphiMc's  riddle  guesucd  by  (TfAkyw*,  iM 

Id  man's  stick  oeiiv  the  third  leg. 
{  Actus  IS  here  a  word  of  two  «ylbt/les,  Ut  be  pronounced  aitctus, 
I  This  line  has  iared  ill  in  reftnaung  thi*  pnemt  an  being  omitted  »ad  the  plura)  fumiiivt 

•niiquarie^  b^tgpnnu:4.    It  i%  tainted  in  the  f/riginal  p^^rm  nn  antufuarU§:  anti^uanfU  ik*f 

Id  gpcUiag,  aad  tme  ajHMrofhK  Ux  the  genitive  was  tlien  not  prtnu:4 .  ihti  an  4»^mmi»  i%t( 

<f  Here  "Dtjden  3kddre%»e%  the  young  lady  t//  w\uHn  l^trd  HastiiigA  wju  litUt4iMs4,  »ad  wl^ose 
'4l36il  sine,**  Sir  Tbcod<ire  Mayeme,  MUtM/vi  him  in  bis  illnoi*' 


33^  ON  THE  MARQUIS  OF  WINCHESTER. 


Let  that  make  thee  a  mother  ;  bring  thou  forth 

The  ideas  of  his  virtue,  knowledge,  worth  ;  loo 

Transcribe  the  original  in  new  copies  ;  give 

Hastings  of  the  better  part :  so  shall  he  live 

In  his  nobler  half ;  ancl  the  great  grandsire  be 

Of  an  heroic  divine  progeny  : 

An  issue  which  to  eternity  shall  last,  105 

Yet  but  the  irradiations  which  he  cast. 

Erect  no  mausoleums  ;  for  his  best 

Monument  is  his  spouse's  marble  breast. 


ON  THE  MONUMENT  OF  THE  MARQUIS  O^ 

WINCHESTER.* 

He  who  in  impious  times  undaunted  stood 
And  midst  rebellion  durst  be  just  and  good, 
Whose  arms  asserted,  and  whose  sufferings  more 
Confirmed  the  cause  for  which  he  fought  before, 
Rests  here,  rewarded  by  an  heavenly  prince 
For  what  his  earthly  could  not  recompense. 
Pray,  reader,  that  such  times  no  more  appear ; 
Or,  if  they  happen,  learn  true  honour  here. 

Arkf  of  thy  age's  faith  and  loyalty. 
Which,  to  preserve  them,  Heaven  confined  in  thee. 
Few  subjects  could  a  king  like  thine  deserve ; 
And  fewer  such  a  king  so  well  could  serve. 
Blest  king,  blest  subject,  whose  exalted  state 
By  sufferings  rose  and  gave  the  law  to  fate  ! 
Such  souls  are  rare,  but  mighty  patterns  given 
To  earth  were  meant  for  ornaments  to  Heaven. 


EPITAPH  ON  SIR  PALMES  FAIRBORNF 

IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.  J  "• 

Ye  sacred  relics,  which  your  marble  keep^ 
Here,  undisturbed  by  wars,  in  quiet  sleep ; 
Discharge  the  trust,  which,  when  it  was  belor 
Fairbome's  undaunted  soul  did  undergo, 
And  be  the  town's  Palladium  from  the  foe.      "•■ 

*  John  Powlet,  Marquis  of  Winchester,  a  famous  Royalist  of  the  Ci' 
Basing  after  a  siege  of  two  years  was  taken  by  Cromwell  and  bivn' 
was  tHen  made  a  prisoner,  died  in  1674,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year.  L 
in  Berkshire  ;  and  this  epitaph  by  Dryden,  the  former  eulogist  of  Crr 
was  engraved  on  the  monument  erected  by  his  widow,  the  last  of  thv* 
printed  in  Pope's  vohime  of  Miscellanies,  1712. 

\  Ark  has  been  changed,  probably  originally  by  a  misprintr  ' 
and  all  modem  editions. 

t  The  tomb  of  Sir  Palmes  Fairbome  in  Westminster  Abbr 
bears  also  the  following  inscription  : — "  Sacred  to  the  immoi 
Knight,  Governor  of  Tangier  ;  in  execution  of  which  comi 
shot  from  t^  Moors,  then  besieging  tbp  ^pwn,  in  the  forty-n'*^ 


rrv  yw£  jBSsmmi'  wme.  vujmAM. 


Alive  and  iiflatti:ticBBe^nalssiKr«iflI 

Great  aciioB^  ^g^eoKi^ 

Tke  CanwiiBii 

Where  Tmiia^ 

From  ttotceTCtKiMM^g-giitLatMJWMCtjiiM^  K; 

The  saiae  tiBexnaK;^g|&. 
His  yonth  aaxi  i^t.  iH^Jae:atnrl 
As  in  Bome^gFca'-^Dd^i^siis'^acii^. 

All  of  £  piece  iizrta^iiii:.  jBiic::aLw»K:  13 

Still  scarer  HcaEVCd,  i&^  "«!snaefiiiaB£:  31100;^  m:^£C- 
like  risix)g^^a3B£S'GC|iaii£b^ir  laaesrrhu^'.  ■ 
The  2nanTr"s;gkm  cruMtiiiS.  tstr  Miiditrr  >:i^pK- 
More  biavi^  JfiiLi^^igKraudKvierliC- 
Nor  geaaaLli.  fisatri  ««a>:*:^tr  «»a^cc:  mj'-w^  :  :2c 
Which  IBS  fttfiMcd-t^-.  ^iffiuekl  ^msms^  te: 
Followed  tr-  Ihusaaautc:  ^itstdUi.  f»'iit^  iws. 
To  his  iaxQCQU^c  i<»s  it?r  iaanp^  jkoictniH: 
His  pio&>  wiouv  cojajscnat^c^  .iiw^  ttani 


TO  THE  J^ffiHOlO'  iff  WL.  CIUJBBAJK: 


Whon:  I  i^egaii  luthtfiKjHtaiAUittrb  «iiirs.>  : 
For  sttfc  our  iNfius-Kkts^rnttftr  j^im^,  jWfeo  thiirr 
Ci2s:  in  lite  aeutt^  v*^A^'~-va^MkxMi>^mmt. 
Ofie  eoauDOii  am<:  tyri^r^ttrr  <9a»e  lito  ma^n. 
And  ksa«*cs  ana  ukm->  i*^.-  ti^iiijiimMmff  jtMkt 
Tu  tfitr  laiA^gtiai-firi  tJCili(i«trjy»iig»»^tnii^^ 
Tfle  ^i  tJCi  uo:  U»^  suwiiian -o*qjjr«ji»i: 
Tfms  D>^i»us  iel:  tif^^i  ti«t:  iiqp»ipfy  laTwg . 
Whilst  iu-  yotti^  knemi  pfsnuame^Jtrntrntmim: 

it  Sl^^iD:  twifit-  ttSlttf-r  i«:*-rr  :^*«:» 
Hav*r  ims^iii  u*^  mmufcts  t>f  tity  irtb*^ 

ThftH«|:n  U*<  ixafst.'i  lattKtii^'.'  «»i^  ^i|(|p|$fK 
A  cioLkk:  •eiiiL^- .  a&'i  tm :  mfektmn-mm^ 
WJKSi  |MieL=  HA-,  uy  iAjj  itxutHi  kfiUfK  ^piouyfe 


f  ■ 
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33S  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MRS,  ANNE  KILLIGREW. 

Thv  generous  fruits,  though  gathered  ere  their  prime, 

Still  showed  a  quickness  ;  and  maturing  time  20 

But  mellows  what  we  write  to  the  dull  sweets  of  rhyme. 

Once  more,  hail,  and  farewell !  farewell,  thou  young, 

But  ah  !  too  short,  Marcellus  of  our  tongue  ! 

Thy  brows  with  ivy  and  with  laurels  bound ; 

But  fate  and  gloomy  night  encompass  thee  around.  25 


// 


TO  THE  PIOUS  MEMORY  OF  THE  ACCOMPLISHED  YOUNG  LADY 

MRS.  ANNE  KILLIGREW,* 

EXCELLENT  IN  THE  TWO  SISTER  ARTS  OF  POESY  AND  PAINTING. 

AN  ODE. 


Thou  youngest  virgin-daughter  of  the  skies, 

Made  in  the  last  promotion  of  the  blest ; 
Whose  palms,  new  plucked  from  Paradise, 
In  spreading  branches  more  sublimely  rise. 

Rich  with  immortal  green  above  the  rest  :  5 

Whether,  adopted  to  some  neighbouring  star, 
Thou  roUst  above  us  in  thy  wandering  race. 

Or  in  procession  fixed  and  regular 
Moved  with  the  heaven's  majestic  pace. 

Or  called  to  more  superior  bliss,  10 

Thou  treadst  with  seraphims  the  vast  abyss : 
Whatever  happy  region  be  thy  place. 
Cease  thy  celestial  song  a  little  space ; 
Thou  wilt  have  time  enough  for  hymns  divine, 
Since  Heaven's  eternal  year  is  thine.  15 

Hear  then  a  mortal  Muse  thy  praise  rehearse 

In  no  ignoble  verse, 
But  such  as  thy  own  voice  did  practise  here. 
When  thy  first  fruits  of  poesy  were  given, 
To  make  thyself  a  welcome  inmate  there  ;  20 

While  yet  a  young  probationer. 
And  candidate  ot   Heaven. 

*  Mrs.  tor,  as  would  now  be  said,  Miss)  Anne  Killigrew  was  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry 
Killigrew,  Master  of  the  Savoy,  and  a  Prebendary  of  Westminster.  Her  lather  had  in  eariy  life 
written  a  tragedy ;  and  Dryden  alludes  to  him  as  a  poet  in  the  second  stanza  of  this  poem. 
Thomas  Killierew,  the  court  wit,  and  Sir  William  Killigrew,  both  play-writers,  were  his  brothers, 
and  Miss  Killigrew's  uncles.  She  was  maid  of  honour  to  the  Duchess  of  York,  afterwards  Queen. 
She  died  of  small-pox  in  1^5,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  her  age.  Her  poems  were  collected  and 
published  after  her  death,  in  a  quarto  volume,  1686,  with  this  poem  of  Dryden  prefixed,  and  with 
the  motto  on  the  title-page,  "  Immodicis  brevis  est  aetas,  et  rara  senectus"  (Martial,  vL  29).  The 
poem  was  reprinted  by  Dryden  in  his  third  Miscellany  volume,  1694.  The  text  here  is  corrected 
from  the  first  publication  and  the  reprint  in  1694. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MRS.  ANNE  JCILLIGREW.  339 


If  by  traduction  came  thy  mind. 

Our  wonder  is  the  less  to  find 
A  soul  so  charming  from  a  stock  so  good  j  25 

Thy  father  was  transfused  into  thy  blood  : 
So  wert  thou  bom  into  the  tuneful  strain, 
(An  early,  rich,  and  inexhausted  vein.) 

But  if  thy  pre-existing  soul 
"Was  formed  at  first  with  myriads  more,  go 

It  did  through  all  the  mighty  poets  roll 
"Who  Greek  or  Latin  laurels  wore. 
And  was  that  Sappho  last,  which  once  it  was  before. 

If  so,  then  cease  thy  flight,  O  heaven -bom  mind  ! 
Thou  hast  no  dross  to  purge  from  thy  rich  ore  :  35 

Nor  can  thy  soul  a  fairer  mansion  find 

Than  was  the  beautious  frame  she  left  behind  : 
Return,  to  fill  or  mend  the  quire  of  thy  celestial  kind. 


May  we  presume  to  say  that,  at  thy  birth, 
New  joy  was  spmng  in  heaven  as  well  as  here  on  earth  ?    40 
For  sure  the  milder  planets  did  combine 
On  thy  auspicious  horoscope  to  shine, 
And  even  the  most  malicious  were  in  trine.* 
Thy  brother-angels  at  thy  birth 

Strung  each  his  lyre,  and  tuned  it  high,  45 

That  all  the  people  of  the  sky 
Might  know  a  poetess  was  bom  on  earth ; 
And  then,  if  ever,  mortal  ears 
Had  heard  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
And  if  no  clustering  swarm  of  bees  50 

On  thy  sweet  mouth  distilled  their  golden  dew, 
'Twas  that  such  vulgar  miracles + 
Heaven  had  not  leisure  to  renew  : 
For  all  the  blest  fratemity  of  love 
Solemnized  there  thy  birth,  and  kept  thy  holiday  above.     55 

4 

O  gracious  God  !  how  far  have  we 
Profaned  thy  heavenly  gift  of  Poesy  ! 
Made  prostitute  and  profligate  the  Muse, 
Debased  to  each  obscene  and  impious  use, 
Whose  harmony  was  first  ordained  above,  60 

For  tongues  of  angels  and  for  hymns  of  love  ! 

*  Another  allusum  to  trines  as  of  happy  auspice  is  in  "  Annus  Miralniia,''  stanza  99% 
senote. 

t  Miraclet  here  rhymes  with  bees.    See  notes  on  "  Astnea  Redux,    so6;  '*The  VLt/kSi^  164; 
and  "Threnodia  AuKustalis."  414  .    ^ 

z  2 


340  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MRS,  ANNE  KILLIGREW. 


Oh  wretched  we  !  why  were  we  hurried  down 
This  lubric*  and  adulterate  age, 
(Nay,  added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own,) 

To  increase  the  steaming  ordures  of  the  stage  ?  65 

What  can  we  say  to  excuse  our  second  fall  ? 
Let  this  thy  Vestal,  Heaven,  atone  for  all : 
Her  Arethusian  stream  remains  unsoiled,t 
Unmixed  with  foreign  filth  and  undefiled  ; 
Her  wit  was  more  than  man,  her  innocence  a  child.  70 


Art  she  had  none,  yet  wanted  none, 
For  Nature  did  that  want  supply : 
So  rich  in  treasures  of  her  own. 
She  might  our  boasted  stores  defy  : 
Such  noble  vigour  did  her  verse  adorn  75 

That  it  seemed  borrowed,  where  *twas  only  bom. 
Her  morals  too  were  in  her  bosom  bred, 

By  great  examples  daily  fed. 
What  in  the  best  of  books,  her  father's  life,  she  read. 
And  to  be  read  herself  she  need  not  fear ;  So 

Each  test  and  every  light  her  Muse  will  bear. 
Though  Epictetus  with  his  lamp  were  there. 
Even  love  (for  love  sometimes  her  Muse  exprest), 
Was  but  a  lambent  flame  which  played  about  her  breast ; 
Light  as  the  vapours  of  a  morning  dream,  85 

So  cold  herself,  whilst  she  such  warmth  exprest, 
'Twas  Cupid  bathing  in  Diana's  stream. 


Rom  to  the  spacious  empire  of  the  Nine, 

One  would  have  thought  she  should  have  been  content 

To  manage  well  that  mighty  government ;  90 

But  what  can  young  ambitious  souls  confine  ? 

To  the  next  realm  she  stretched  her  sway, 

For  Painture  X  ^car  adjoining  lay, 
A  plenteous  province  and  alluring  prey. 
A  Chamber  of  Dependences  was  framed,  9c 

As  conquerors  will  never  want  pretence, 

(When  armed,  to  justify  the  ofTence), 
And  the  whole  fief  in  right  of  Poetry  she  claimed. 

*  The  old  French  spelling  lubrique  has  here  been  preserved  inconsistently  in  all  editions  to  the 
latest  In  the  poem  to  Sir  George  Etherege,  line  6,  the  spelling  artique  for  arctic  is  ne^ied  for 
the  rhyme. 

t  "  Her  Arethusian  stream."  One  of  Dryden's  forced  classical  allusions.  Arethusa,  according 
to  the  ancient  fable,  was  changed  by  Diana  into  a  fountain  to  save  her  from  the  amorous  pursuit 
of  Alpheus,  the  god  of  the  river  of  that  name  in  Elis.  Alpheus  then  mingled  the  waters  of  his 
river  with  those  of  Arethusa.  Diana  opened  a  secret  passage  under  the  earth  and  the  sea, 
through  which  the  waters  of  Arethusa,  disappearing  in  Elis,  rose  in  the  island  of  Ortygta,  near 
Sicily.     The  river  Alpheus  followed  her  also  under  the  sea,  and  rose  in  Ortygia. 

t  Painture,  a  word  from  the  French  peinturtt  now  obsolete.  In  the  poem  to  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  Dryden  uses  the  word  "picture     for  the  art  of  painting. 
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The  country  open  lay  without  defence  ; 
P'or  poets  frequent  inroads  there  had  made,  100 

And  perfectlv  could  represent 

The  snape,  the  face,  with  everv  lineament. 
And  all  the  large  demains*  which  the  dumb  Sister  swayed  ; 

All  bowed  beneath  her  government, 

Received  in  triumph  wheresoe'er  she  went  105 

Her  pencil  drew  whatever  her  soul  designed,  t"} 

And  oft  the  happy  draught  surpassed  the  image  in  her  mind.  /  ' ! 

The  svlvan  scenes  of  herds  and  flocks  ^  _i 

And  fruitful  plains  and  barren  rocks  ; 

Of  shallow  brooks  that  flowed  so  clear,  !  xo 

The  bottom  did  the  top  appear  ; 

Of  deeper  too  and  ampler  floods 

Which,  as  in  mirrors,  showed  the  woods  ; 

Of  Iof\y  trees,  with  sacred  shades 

And  perspectives  of  pleasant  glades,  115 

Where  nymphs  of  brightest  form  appear. 

And  shaggy  satyrs  standing  near, 

Which  them  at  once  admire  and  fear. 

The  ruins  too  of  some  majestic  piece. 

Boasting  the  power  of  ancient  Rome  or  Greece,  1 20 

Whose  statues,  friezes,  columns,  broken  lie. 

And,  though  defaced,  the  wonder  of  the  eye  ; 

What  nature,  art,  bold  Action,  e'er  durst  frame. 

Her  forming  hand  gave  feature  to  the  name.f 

So  strange  a  concourse  ne'er  was  seen  before,  125 

But  when  the  peopled  ark  the  whole  creation  bore. 


The  scene  then  changed  ;  with  bold  erected  look 
Our  martial  King  the  sight  with  reverence  strook  : 
For,  not  content  to  express  his  outward  part, 
Her  hand  called  out  the  image  of  his  heart  :t  130 

His  warlike  mind,  his  soul  devoid  of  fear, 
His  high-designing  thoughts  were  figured  there. 
As  when  by  magic  ghosts  are  made  appear. 

Our  phoenix  queen  was  portrayed  too  so  bright, 
Beauty  alone  could  beauty  take  so  right  :  135 

Her  dress,  her  shape,  her  matchless  grace, 
Were  all  observed,  as  well  as  heavenly  face. 
With  such  a  peerless  majesty  she  stands, 
As  in  that  day  she  took  the  crown  from  sacred  hands  ; 

*  Drydcn's  spelling,  dtmains,  \%  here  preserved, 
t  In  the  original  edition  thin  Une  »tood  : 

"  Her  forming  hand  gave  nhape  unto  the  name." 

t  was  akered  in  the  republication  of  1694  to  what  in  printed  above. 

I  Mn.  KUligrew  painted  Jame»  II.  :  tyt  iitood  in  the  firnt  edition  in&tead  uf  si^ktt  Hubstitutad 
11694. 
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Before  a  train  of  heroines  was  seen,  140 

In  beauty  foremost,  as  in  rank  the  queen.* 

Thus  nothing  to  her  genius  was  denied, 
But  like  a  ball  of  fire,  the  farther  thrown, 
Still  with  a  greater  blaze  she  shone. 

And  her  bright  soul  broke  out  on  every  side.  145 

What  next  she  had  designed,  Heaven  only  knows  : 
To  such  immoderate  growth  her  conquest  rose 
That  Fate  alone  its  progress  could  oppose. 

8 

Now  all  those  charms,  that  blooming  grace. 

The  well-proportioned  shape  and  beautious  face,  150 

Shall  never  more  be  seen  by  mortal  eyes  ; 

In  earth  the  much-lamented  virgin  lies. 

Not  wit  nor  piety  could  Fate  prevent ; 

Nor  was  the  cruel  Destiny  content 

To  finish  all  the  murder  at  a  blow,  155 

To  sweep  at  once  her  life  and  beauty  too  ; 
But,  like  a  hardened  felon,  took  a  pride 

To  work  more  mischievously  slow, 
And  plundered  first,  and  then  destroyed. 
O  double  sacrilege  on  things  divine,  160 

To  rob  the  relic,  and  deface  the  shrine ! 

But  thus  Orindat  died  : 
Heaven  by  the  same  disease  did  both  translate ; 
As  equal  were  their  souls,  so  equal  was  their  fate. 


Mean  time,  her  warlike  brother  on  the  seas  165 

His  waving  streamers  to  the  winds  displays, 
And  vows  for  his  return  with  vain  devotion  pays. 

Ah,  generous  youth  !  that  wish  forbear, 

The  winds  too  soon  will  waft  thee  here ! 

Slack  all  thy  sails,  and  fear  to  come  ;  170 

Alas  !  thou  knowst  not,  thou  art  wrecked  at  home. 
No  more  shalt  thou  behold  thy  sister's  face. 
Thou  hast  already  had  her  last  embrace. 
But  look  aloft,  and  if  thou  kenst  from  far. 
Among  the  Pleiads,  a  new-kindled  star,  175 

If  any  sparkles  than  the  rest  more  bright, 
'Tis  she  that  shines  in  that  propitious  light. 

*  This  passage  was  considerably  altered  in  1694  from  the  first  edition,  where  it  stood  : 

"Asia  that  day  she  took  from  sacred  hands 
The  crown,  'mong  numerous  heroines  was  seen 
More  yet  in  beauty  than  in  rank  the  queen." 

t  Orinda ;  the  name  given  to  Katharine  Philips,  a  poetess,  who  died  of  small-pox  in  1664,  i 
her  thirty-third  year.  Her  poems  were  published  in  1667,  with  the  title,  '*  Poems  by  the  mo) 
deservedly  admired  Mrs.  Katharine  Philips,  the  matchless  Orinda  : "  and  Anne  Killigrew  wrol 
some  verses  in  her  honour. 
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10 

When  in  mid-air  the  golden  trump  shall  sound, 

To  raise  the  nations  under  ground  ; 

When  in  the  Valley  of  Jehosophat  180 

The  judging  God  shall  close  the  book  of  Fate, 

And  there  the  last  assizes  keep 

For  those  who  wake  and  those  who  sleep  ; 

When  rattling  bones  together  fly 

From  the  four  corners  of  the  sky ;  185 

When  sinews  o'er  the  skeletons  are  spread, 
Those  clothed  with  flesh,  and  life  inspires  the  dead  ; 
The  sacred  poets  first  shall  hear  the  sound, 
And  foremost  from  the  tomb  shall  bound. 
For  they  are  covered  with  the  lightest  ground  ;  190 

And  straight,  with  inborn  vigour,  on  the  wing. 
Like  mounting  larks,  to  the  new  morning  sing. 
There  thou,  sweet  saint,  before  the  quire  shalt  go, 
As  harbinger  of  Heaven,  the  way  to  show. 
The  way  which  thou  so  well  hast  learned  below.  >^  195 


UPON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  VISCOUNT  OF  DUNDEE.* 

0{{  last  and  best  of  Scots  !  who  didst  maintain 

Thy  country's  freedom  from  a  foreign  reign  ; 

New  people  fill  the  land,  now  thou  art  gone. 

New  gods  the  temples,  and  new  kings  the  throne. 

Scotland  and  thou  did  each  in  other  live,  5 

Nor  wouldst  thou  her,  nor  could  she  thee  survive. 

Farewell !  who  dying  didst  support  the  State, 

And  couldst  not  fall  but  with  thy  country's  fate. 


riginal  Latin  epitaph  : — 

•*  Ultiinc  Scotorum  !  Potuit,  quo  sospite  solo, 
Libcrtas  patria;  salva  fuisse  tua:  ; 
Tc  inoriente  novos  accepit  Scotia  cives, 
Acccpitque  novos,  te  moricntc,  Dcos. 
lUa  tibi  superesse  negat,  tu  non  potes  illi, 

Ergo  CaletlonisB  noincn  inane,  vale  ! 
Tuaue  vale,  gentis  prisca:  fortissime  ductor, 

Ultime  Scotorum,  atque  ultime  Grahme,  vale  !" 
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EPITAPH  ON  THE  LADY  WHITMORE.* 

Fair,  kind,  and  true,  a  treasure  each  alunc, 
A  wife,  a  mistress,  and  a  friend  ir.  one, 
.  Rest  in  this  tomb,  raised  at  thy  husband's  cost, 
Here  sadly  summing  what  he  had,  and  lost. 

Come,  virgins,  ere  in  equal  bauds  ye  join,  5 

Come  first  and  offer  at  her  sacred  shrine ; 
Pray  but  for  half  the  virtues  of  this  wife. 
Compound  for  all  the  rest  with  longer  life  ; 
And  wish  your  vows,  like  hers,  may  be  returned, 
So  loved  when  living,  and  when  dead  so  mourned.      10 

*  Frances,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  WhUmore,  baronet,  of  Bridgnorth,  died  in  1690.  and  was  buried 
at  Twickenham.    This  epitaph  by  Dryden  is  on  the  mouament  in  Twickenham  Cnurcb. 


ELEONORA : 

A  PANEGYRICAL  POEM. 

DEDICATED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF   THE   LATE  COUNTESS  OF 

ABINGDON. 


"  Superas  evadere  ad  auras, 
Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est.     Pauci  quos  aequus  amavit 
Jupiter,  aut  ardens  evexit  ad  aethera  virtus, 
Dits  geniti  i>otuere." 

ViRG.  jEh,  vi.  zaS. 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

EieonarOf  Countess  of  Abingdon^  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Lee^  baronet^  of  DUchUyt 
in   Oxfordshire^  died  May  31,  1 691.     She  died  in  her  thirty-third  year^  and  on 

Whitsunday  night,  as  is  stated  in  a  marginal  note  by  Dryden  to  the  poem  ;  and  her 
death  was  very  sudden  ;  it  happened  in  the  ball-room  of  her  house.  This  poem-  was  a 
task  undertaken  by  Dryden  for  a  handsome  pecuniary  reward.  He  says  in  the 
prefatory  address  to  Lord  Abingdon  that  he  had  never  seen  the  fady^  and  was  not 
acquainted  with  him.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  poem 
wants  vigour  and  animation :  it  is  perhaps  the  lecLst  successful  of  DryderCs  p<^ms. 

There  is  a  proud  allusion  to  himself  and  his  circumstances  at  the  end  of  the  poem, 

which  he  calls 

**  This  humble  trUnite  of  no  vulgar  Muse, 
Wko,  not  by  cares  or  wants  or  age  deprest. 
Stems  a  ivild  deluge  with  a  dauntless  breast.^* 

The  poem  was  published  in  quarto  in  1 692.  The  marginal  indiccLHons  are 
Dryden^ s  avn. 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

THE  Eil  RL  OF  ABINGDON,  &c. 

My  Lord, — The  commands  with  which  you  honoured  me  some  months  ago  are 
now  performed  :  they  had  been  sooner,  but  betwixt  ill-health,  some  business,  and 
many  troubles,  I  was  forced  to  defer  them  till  this  time.  Ovid,  going  to  his 
banishment,  and  writing  from  on  shipboard  to  his  friends,  excused  the  faults  of  his 
poetry  by  his  misfortunes,  and  told  them  that  good  verses  never  flow  but  from  a 
serene  and  composed  spirit.  Wit,  which  is  a  kind  of  Mercury  with  wings  fastened 
to  his  head  and  heels,  can  fly  but  slowly  in  a  damp  air.  I  therefore  chose  rather 
to  obey  you  late  than  ill :  if  at  least  I  am  capable  of  writing  anything,  at  any  time, 
which  is  worthy  your  perusal  and  your  patronage.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
escaped  from  a  shipwreck  ;  but  have  only  gained  a  rock  by  hard  swimming,  where 
I  may  pant  a  while  and  gather  breath  ;  for  the  doctors  give  me  a  sad  assurance 
that  my  disease  never  took  its  leave  of  any  man  but  with  a  purpose  to  return.* 
However,  my  Lord,  I  have  laid  hold  on  the  interval,  and  menagedf  the  small  stock 
which  age  has  left  me  to  the  best  advantage,  in  performing  this  inconsiderable 
service  to  my  Lady's  memory.  We  who  are  priests  of  Apollo  have  not  the  inspi- 
ration when  we  please ;  but  must  wait  until  the  god  comes  rushing  on  us,  and 
invades  us  with  a  fury,  which  we  are  not  able  to  resist,  which  gives  us  double 
strength  while  the  fit  continues,  and  leaves  us  languishing  and  spent  at  its  departure. 
Let  me  not  seem  to  boast,  my  Lord,  for  I  have  really  felt  it  on  this  occasion  and 
prophesied  beyond  my  natural  power.  Let  me  add  and  hope  to  be  believed,  that 
the  excellency  of  the  subject  contributed  much  to  the  happiness  of  the  execution, 
and  that  the  weight  of  thirty  years  was  taken  off"  me  while  I  was  writing.  I  swam 
with  the  tide,  and  the  water  under  me  was  buoyant.  The  reader  will  easily  observe, 
that  I  was  transported  by  the  multitude  and  variety  of  my  similitudes,  which  are 
generally  the  product  of  a  luxuriant  fancy,  and  the  wantonness  of  wit.  Had  I 
called  in  my  judgment  to  my  assistance,  I  had  certainly  retrenched  many  of  them. 
But  I  defend  them  not ;  let  them  pass  for  beautiful  faults  amongst  the  better  sort 
of  critics  :  for  the  whole  poem,  though  written  in  that  which  they  call  heroic  verse, 
is  of  the  Pindaric  nature,  as  well  in  the  thought  as  in  the  expression,  and,  as  such, 
requires  the  same  grains  of  allowance  for  it.  It  was  intended,  as  your  Lordship 
sees  in  the  title,  not  for  an  Elegy,  but  a  Panegyric  :  a  kind  of  apotheosis,  indeed,  if 
a  heathen  word  may  be  applied  to  a  Christian  use.  And  on  all  occasions  of  praise, 
if  we  take  the  ancients  for  our  patterns, we  are  bound  by  prescription  to  employ  the 
magnificence  of  words  and  the  force  of  figures  to  adorn  the  sublimity  of  thoughts. 
Isocrates  amongst  the  Grecian  orators,  and  Cicero  and  the  younger  Pliny  amongst 
the  Romans,  have  left  us  their  precedents  for  our  security  :  for  I  think  I  need  not 
mention  the  inimitable  Pindar,  who  stretches  on  these  pinions  out  of  sight,  and  is 
carried  upward,  as  it  were,  into  another  world. 

This,  at  least,  my  Lord,  I  may  justlv  plead,  that  if  I  have  not  performed  so  well 
as  I  think  I  have,  yet  I  have  used  my  oest  endeavours  to  excel  my  self.  One  disad- 

*  The  illness  was  gout,  which  about  this  time  prevented  his  finishing  his  pby  of  "  Cleomenes," 
and  obliged  him  to  call  in  Southern's  assistance  tor  fin««>i"]f  it 
i  X)ryden's  French  soelling,  mem^,  is  here  praaer 
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vantage  I  have  had,  which  is  never  to  have  known  or  seen  my  Lady  ;  and  to  draw 
the  lineaments  of  her  mind,  from  the  description  which  I  have  received  from 
others,  is  for  a  painter  to  set  himself  at  work  without  the  living  original  before 
him  :  which,  the  more  beautiful  it  is,  will  be  so  much  the  more  difficult  for  him  to 
conceive,  when  he  has  only  a  relation  given  him  of  such  and  such  features  by  an 
acquaintance  or  a  friend,  without  the  nice  touches,  which  give  the  best  resemblaince, 
ana  make  the  graces  of  the  picture.  Every  artist  is  apt  enough  to  flatter  him  self 
(and  I  amongst  the  rest)  that  their  own  ocular  observations  would  have  discovered 
more  perfections,  at  least  others,  than  have  been  delivered  to  them  :  though  I  have 
received  mine  from  the  best  hands,  that  is,  from  persons  who  neither  want  a  just 
understanding  of  my  Lady's  worth,  nor  a  due  veneration  for  her  memory. 

Doctor  Donne,  the  greatest  wit,  though  not  the  best  poet,  of  our  nation,  acknow' 
ledges  that  he  had  never  seen  Mrs.  Dnirv,  whom  he  has  made  immoital  in  his 
admirable  Anniversaries.  I  have  had  the  same  fortune,  though  I  have  not 
succeeded  to  the  same  genius.  However,  I  have  foUoweid  his  footsteps  in  the 
design  of  his  panegyric,  which  was  to  raise  an  emulation  in  the  Kving,  to  copy  out 
the  example  of  the  dead.  And  therefore  it  was,  that  I  once  intended  to  have 
called  this  poem  The  Pattern  :  and  though,  on  a  second  consideration,  I  changed 
the  title  into  the  name  of  that  illustrious  person,  yet  the  design  continues,  and 
Eleonora  is  still  the  pattern  of  charity,  devotion,  and  humility ;  of  the  best  wife, 
the  best  mother,  and  the  best  of  friends. 

And  now,  my  Lord,  though  I  have  endeavoured  to  answer  your  commands,  yet  I 
could  not  answer  it  to  the  world  nor  to  my  conscience,  if  I  gave  not  your  Lordship 
my  testimony  of  being  the  best  husband  now  living :  I  say  my  testimony  only, 
for  the  praise  of  it  is  given  you  by  your  self.  They  who  despise  the  rules  of  virtue 
both  in  their  practice  and  their  morals,  will  think  this  a  very  trivial  commendation. 
But  I  think  it  the  peculiar  happiness  of  the  Countess  of  Abingdon  to  have  been 
so  truly  loved  by  you  while  she  was  living,  and  so  gratefully  honoured  after  she 
was  dead.  Few  there  are  who  have  either  had,  or  could  have,  such  a  loss  ;  and 
yet  fewer  who  carried  their  love  and  constancy  beyond  the  grave.  The  exteriors 
of  mourning,  a  decent  funeral,  and  black  habits,  are  the  usual  stints  of  common 
husbands :  and  perhaps  their  wives  deserve  no  better  than  to  be  mourned  with 
hypocrisy,  and  forgot  with  ease.  But  you  have  distinguished  yourself  from 
ordinary  lovers  by  a  real  and  lasting  grief  for  the  deceased,  and  by  endeavouring 
to  raise  for  her  the  most  durable  monument,  which  is  that  of  verse.  And  so  it 
would  have  proved,  if  the  workman  had  been  equal  to  the  work,  and  your  choice 
of  the  artificer  as  happy  as  your  design.  Yet,  as  Phidias,  when  he  had  made  the 
statue  of  Minerva,  could  not  forbear  to  engrave  his  own  name,  as  author  of  the 
piece  :  so  give  me  leave  to  hope,  that,  by  subscribing  mine  to  this  poem,  I  may 
live  by  the  goddess,  and  transmit  my  name  to  posterity  by  the  memory  of  hers. 
'Tis  no  flattery  to  assure  your  Lordshrp,  that  she  is  remembered,  in  the  present  age, 
by  all  who  have  had  the  honour  of  her  conversation  and  acquaintance  ;  and  that  I 
have  never  been  in  any  company  since  the  news  of  her  death  was  first  brought  me, 
where  they  have  not  extolled  her  virtues,  and  even  spoken  the  same  things  of  her 
in  prose  which  I  have  done  in  verse. 

I  therefore  think  myself  obliged  to  thank  your  Lordship  for  the  commission  which 
you  have  given  me  :  how  I  have  acquitted  my  self  of  it  must  be  left  to  the  opinion 
of  the  world,  in  spite  of  any  protestation  which  I  can  enter  against  the  present 
age,  as  incompetent  or  corrupt  judges.  For  my  comfort,  they  are  but  Englishmen, 
and,  as  such,  if  they  think  ill  of  me  to-day,  they  are  inconstant  enough  to  think 
well  of  me  to-morrow.  And  after  all,  I  have  not  much  to  thank  my  fortune  that  I 
was  born  amongst  them.     The  good  of  both  sexes  are  so  few  in  England,  that 
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they  stand  like  exceptions  against  general  rules :  and  though  one  of  them  has 
deserved  a  greater  commendation  than  I  could  give  her,  they  hawe  taken  care  that 
I  should  not  tire  my  pen  with  frequent  exercise  on  tiie  like  subject ;  that  praises, 
like  taxes,  should  be  appropriated,  and  left  almost  as  individual  as  the  person. 
They  say,  my  talent  is  satire  :  if  it  be  so,  'tis  a  fruitful  age,  and  t3iere  is  an  extra- 
ordinary crop  to  gather.  But  a  single  hand  is  insufficient  for  such  a  harvest :  they 
have  sown  the  dragons'  teeth  themselves,  and  it  is  but  just  they  should  reap  each 
other  in  lampoons.  You,  my  Lord,  who  have  the  character  of  honour,  though  'tis 
not  my  happiness  to  know  you,  may  stand  aside  with  the  small  remainders*  of  the 
English  nobility,  truly  such,  and,  unhurt  your  selves,  behoAd  the  mad  combat.  If  I 
have  pleased  you  and  some  few  oth««,  I  have  oibtained  my  end.  You  see  I  have 
disabled  myself,  like  an  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  :  yet,  like  hkn,  I  have  imder- 
taken  the  charge,  and  find  the  burden  sufficiently  recompensed  by  the  honour.  Be 
pleased  to  accept  of  these  my  unworthy  labours,  this  paper-monument ;  and  let 
her  pious  memory,  which  I  am  sure  is  sacred  to  you,  not  only  plead  the  pardon  of 
my  many  faults,  but  gain  me  your  protection.  Which  is  ambitiously  sought  by, 

My  Lord,  your  Lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

TOHN  Dryden. 
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As  when  some  great  and  gracious  monarch  dies.  The  Intro- 

Soft  whispers  first  and  mournful  murmurs  rise  dnctton. 

Among  the  sad  attendants  ;  then  the  sound 

Soon  gathers  voice  and  spreads  the  news  around, 

Through  town  and  country,  till  the  dreadful  blast  5 

Is  blown  to  distant  colonies  at  last ; 

Who  then  perhaps  were  offering  vows  in  vain 

For  his  long  life  and  for  his  happy  reign  : 

So  slowly,  by  degrees,  unwilling  Fame 

Did  matchless  Eleonora's  fate  proclaim,  lo 

Till  public  as  the  loss  the  news  became. 

The  nation  felt  it  in  the  extremest  parts, 
With  eyes  o'erflowing  and  with  bleeding  hearts  ; 
But  most  the  poor,  whom  daily  she  supplied.  Of  her 

Beginning  to  be  such  but  when  she  dic!d.  15    ^^^^^^fy- 

For,  while  she  lived,  they  slept  in  peace  by  night. 
Secure  of  bread  as  of  returning  light. 
And  with  such  firm  dependence  on  the  day. 
That  need  grew  pampered  and  forgot  to  pray  : 
So  sure  the  dole,  so  ready  at  their  call,  20 

They  stood  prepared  to  see  the  manna  fall. 

Such  multitudes  she  fed,  she  clothed,  she  nurst, 
That  she  her  self  might  fear  her  wanting  fir^t. 

*  Compare  for  this  use  of  the  word  remainders  "  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,"  part  3,  line  60a, 
and  note  on  the  line. 
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Of  her  five  talents  other  five  she  made  ; 

Heaven,  that  had  largely  given,  was  largely  paid  ; 

And  in  few  lives,  in  wondrous  few,  we  find 

A  fortune  better  fitted  to  the  mind. 

Nor  did  her  alms  from  ostentation  fall. 

Or  proud  desire  of  praise  ;  the  soul  gave  all : 

Unbribed  it  gave  ;  or,  if  a  bribe  appear. 

No  less  than  Heaven,  to  heap  huge  treasures  there. 

Want  passed  for  merit  at  her  open  door  : 
Heaven  saw  he  safely  might  increase  his  poor. 
And  trust  their  sustenance  with  her  so  well 
As  not  to  be  at  charge  of  miracle. 
None  could  be  needy  whom  she  saw  or  knew  ; 
All  in  the  compass  of  her  sphere  she  drew  : 
He  who  could  touch  her  garment  was  as  sure. 
As  the  first  Christians  of  the  Apostles'  cure. 
The  distant  heard  by  fame  her  pious  deeds, 
And  laid  her  up  for  their  extremest  needs, 
A  future  cordial  for  a  fainting  mind ; 
For  what  was  ne'er  refused  all  hoped  to  find, 
Each  in  his  turn  :  the  rich  might  freely  come. 
As  to  a  friend  ;  but  to  the  poor  'twas  home. 
As  to  some  holy  house  the  afflicted  came. 
The  hunger-starved,  the  naked,  and  the  lame ; 
Want  and  diseases  fled  before  her  name. 
For  zeal  like  hers  her  servants  were  too  slow  ; 
She  was  the  first,  where  need  required,  to  go, 
Her  self  the  foundress,  and  attendant  too. 

Sure  she  had  guests  sometimes  to  entertain. 
Guests  in  disguise,  of  her  great  Master's  train  : 
Her  Lord  him  self  might  come,  for  aught  we  know. 
Since  in  a  servant's  form  he  lived  below  ; 
Beneath  her  roof  he  might  be  pleased  to  stay : 
Or  some  benighted  angel  in  his  way 
Might  ease  his  wings,  and  seeing  Heaven  appear 
In  its  best  work  of  mercy,  think  it  there, 
Where  all  the  deeds  of  charity  and  love 
Were  in  as  constant  method  as  above. 
All  carried  on  ;  all  of  a  piece  with  theirs  ; 
As  free  her  alms,  as  diligent  her  cares  ; 
As  loud  her  praises,  and  as  warm  her  prayers 

Yet  was  she  not  profuse ;  but  feared  to  waste. 
And  wisely  managed,  that  the  stock  might  last ; 
That  all  might  be  supplied,  and  she  not  grieve. 
When  crowds  appeared,  she  had  not  to  relieve  : 
Which  to  prevent,  she  still  increased  her  store  ; 
Laid  up,  and  spared,  that  she  might  give  the  more. 
So  Pharaoh,  or  some  greater  king  than  he. 
Provided  for  the  seventh  necessity  ;  * 
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*  A  reference,  not  very  correct,  to  Pharaoh's  provision  in  the  seven  years  of  plenty  for  the 
seven  years  of  famine  (Genesis  xli.). 
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Taught  from  above  his  magazines  to  frame, 

That  famine  was  prevented  ere  it  came. 

Thus  Heaven,  though  all-sufficient,  shows  a  thrift   .  75 

.In  his  economy,  and  bounds  his  gift ; 

Creating  for  our  day  one  single  light ; 

And  his  reflection  too  supplies  the  night..  . 

Perhaps  a  thousand  other  worlds,  that  lie 

Remote  from  us  and  latent  in  the  sky,  ,80 

Are  lightened  by  his  beams,  and  kindly  nurst ; 

Of  which  our  earthly  dunghill  is  the  worst. 

Now,  as  all  virtues  keep  the  middle  line. 
Yet  somewhat  more  to  one  extreme  incline, 
Such  was  her  soul,  abhorring  avarice,  85 

Bounteous,  but  almost  bounteous  to  a  vice  : 
Had  she  given  more,  it  had  profusion  been. 
And  turned  the  excess  of  goodness  into  sin. 

These  virtues  raised  her  fabric  to  the  sky  ;  Of  her 

For  that  which  is  next  Heaven  is  charity.  90   ^f*fntltty. 

But  as  high  turrets  for  their  airy  steep 
Require  foundations  in  proportion  deep, 
And  lofty  cedars  as  far  upward  shoot 
As  to  the  nether  heavens  they  drive  the  root, 
So  low  did  her  secure  foundation  lie  ;  9«) 

She  was  not  humble,  but  humility. 
Scarcely  she  knew  that  she  was  great  or  fair 
Or  wise  beyond  what  other  women  are, 
Or,  which  is  better,  knew,  but  never  durst  compare. 
For  to  be  conscious  of  what  all  admire,  lOO 

And  not  be  vain,  advances  virtue  higher. 
But  still  she  found,  or  rather  thought  she  found. 
Her  own  worth  wanting,  others'  to  abound  ; 
Ascribed  above  their  due  to  every  one. 
Unjust  and  scanty  to  her  self  alone.  105 

Such  her  devotion  was  as  might  give  rules  0/ her  piety. 

Of  speculation  to  disputing  schools, 
And  teach  us  equally  the  scales  to  hold 
Betwixt  the  two  extremes  of  hot  and  cold ; 
That  pious  heat  may  moderately  prevail,  I  lo 

And  we  be  warmed,  but  not  be  scorched  with  zeal. 
Business  might  shorten,  not  disturb  her  prayer  ; 
Heaven  had  the  best,  if  not  the  greater  share. 
An  active  life  long  oraisons*  forbids  ; 

Yet  still  she  prayed,  for  still  she  prayed  by  deeds.  1 1 5 

i     Her  every  day  was  Sabbath  ;  only  free 
From  hours  of  prayer,  for  hours  of  charity. 
Such  as  the  Jews  from  servile  toil  releast. 
Where  works  of  mercy  were  a  part  of  rest ; 
Such  as  blest  angels  exercise  above,  120 

^Varied  with  sacred  hymns  and  acts  of  love  ; 

*  Dryden's  spelling,  oraison,  is  preserved  :  it  is  the  French  word,  showing  the  Origin  from  thtf 
Latin  orare^  to  pray,  which  is  not  apparent  in  the  word  as  now  spelt,  orison. 
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Such  Sabbaths  as  that  one  she  now  enjoys. 

Even  that  perpetual  one,  which  she  employs 

(For  such  vicissitudes  in  Heaven  there  are) 

In  praise  alternate  and  alternate  prayer.  12^ 

All  this  she  practised  here ;  that  when  she  spmng 

Amidst  the  quires,  at  the  &rst  sigikt  she  sung ; 

Sung,  and  was  sung  her  self,  in  angels'  lays  ; 

For,  praising  her,  they  did  her  Maker  praise. 

All  offices  of  Heaven  so  well  she  knew,  130 

Before  she  came,  that  noting  there  was  new ; 

And  she  was  so  familiarly  received 

As  one  returning,  not  as  (xie  arrived. 

Muse,  down  again  precipitate  thy  flight. 
For  how  can  mortal  eyes  sustain  immortal  light?  135 

But  as  the  sun  in  water  we  can  bear, 
Yet  not  the  sun,  but  his  reflection  there. 
So  let  us  view  her  here  in  what  she  was, 
And  take  her  image  in  this  watery  glass  : 
Yet  look  not  every  lineament  to  see  ;  140 

Some  will  be  cast  in  shades,  and  some  will  be 
So  lamely  drawn,  you  scarcely  know  'tis  she. 
For  where  such  various  virtues  we  recite, 
'Tis  like  the  milky  way,  all  over  bright. 
But  sown  so  thick  with  stars,  'tis  undistinguished  light.     145 

Her  virtue,  not  her  virtues,  let  us  call ; 
For  one  heroic  comprehends  them  all : 
One,  as  a  constellation  is  but  one. 
Though  'tis  a  train  of  stars  that,  rolling  on. 
Rise  in  their  turn  and  in  the  Zodiac  run,  150 

Ever  in  motion  ;  now  'tis  faith  ascends, 
Now  hope,  now  charity,  that  upward  tends, 
And  downwards  with  diffusive  good  descends. 

As  in  perfumes  composed  with  art  and  cost, 
'Tis  hard  to  say  what  scent  is  uppermost ;  155 

Nor  this  part  musk  or  civet  can  we  call. 
Or  amber,  but  a  rich  result  of  all ; 
So  she  was  all  a  sweet,  whose  every  part. 
In  due  proportion  mixed,  proclaimed  the  Maker's  art. 
No  single  virtue  we  could  most  commend,  160 

Whether  the  wife,  the  mother,  or  the  friend ; 
For  she  was  all,  in  that  supreme  degree. 
That  as  no  one  prevailed,  so  all  was  she. 
The  several  parts  lay  hidden  in  the  piece  ; 
The  occasion  but  exerted  that  or  this. 

A  wife  as  tender,  and  as  true  withal, 
As  the  first  woman  was  before  her  fall  : 
Made  for  the  man,  of  whom  she  was  a  part ; 
Made  to  attract  his  eyes  and  keep  his  heart. 
A  second  Eve,  but  by  no  crime  accurst ;  170 

As  beautious,  not  as  brittle  as  the  first. 
Had  she  been  first,  still  Paradise  had  been, 
And  death  had  found  no  entrance  by  her  sin. 
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So  she  not  only  had  preserved  from  ill 

Her  sex  and  ours,  but  lived  their  pattern  still.  17^ 

Love  and  obedience  to  her  lord  she  bore  ; 
She  much  obeyed  him,  but  she  loved  him  more  : 
Not  awed  to  duty  by  superior  sway, 
But  taught  by  his  indulgence  to  obey. 

Thus  we  love  God,  as  author  of  our  good  ;  180 

So  subjects  love  just  kings,  or  so  they  should. 
Nor  was  it  with  ingratitude  returned  ; 
In  equal  fires  the  blissful  couple  burned  ; 
One  joy  possessed  them  both,  and  in  one  grief  they  mourned. 
His  passion  still  improved  ;  he  loved  so  fast,  185 

As  it  he  feared  each  day  would  be  her  last. 
Too  true  a  prophet  to  foresee  the  fate 
That  should  so  soon  divide  their  happy  state : 
When  he  to  Heaven  entirely  must  restore 
That  love,  that  heart,  where  he  went  halves  before.  190 

Yet  as  the  soul  is  all  in  every  part, 
So  God  and  he  might  each  have  all  her  heart 

So  had  her  children  too  ;  for  charity  Of  her 

Was  not  more  fruitful  or  more  kind  than  she ;  ^«w  ^  her 

Each  under  other  by  d^jees  they  grew ;  195    <^*«^'**'- 

A  goodly  perspective  of  distant  view. 
Anchises  looked  not  with  so  pleased  a  face, 
In  numbering  o^er  his  future  Roman  race. 
And  marshalling  the  heroes  of  his  name, 
As  in  their  order  next  to  light  they  came.*  200 

Nor  Cybele+  with  half  so  kind  an  eye 
SuiTe\ied  har  sons  and  daughters  of  the  sky  ; 
Proud^  shall  I  say,  of  her  immortal  fruit? 
As  &r  as  pride  with  heavimly  minds  may  suit. 

Hio-  pious  love  excelled  to  all  she  bore ;  205    Her  care 

New  objects  only  multiplied  it  more.  "^JJ'^L 

And  as  the  chosen  found  the  pearly  grain  '    "*"' 

As  much  as  every  vessel  could  contain  ; 
As  in  the  blissful  visioD  eadi  shall  share 
As  m3<^  of  glory  as  his  soul  can  bear  ;  210 

So  did  she  1o\y«  and  so  dispense  her  care. 
Her  eldest  th:is,  by  conseqaenoe,  was  best. 
As  loK^er  cslt:vat«Kl  than  the  rest. 
Tbe  babe  had  all  that  iii&nt  care  beguiles. 
AjDd  CKrh- kzkev  his  mother  in  her  smiles :  215 

Bot  v^ea  dilxre'i  osvpms  let  in  dar 
To  die  yccis^  so::!,  aad  gare  it  rooei  to  pi^ay. 
Al  his  rrsc  ircaeis  the  miZJcrzsal  iore 
TVsse  ra^^rfc^s  oc  fcssgq  <ai  iaiprorwe : 
T^  tesfeSer  £^  vxs  pLiaat  to  coBEisai  :  230 

Like  wax  r:  piiisd  t?  tbe  Jbrrrng  biai  : 
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True  to  the  artificer,  the  laboured  mind 

With  ease  was  pious,  generous,  just,  and  kind ; 

Soft  for  impression,  from  the  first  prepared, 

Till  virtue  with  long  exercise  grew  hard  ;  225  * 

With  every  act  confirmed,  and  made  at  last 

So  durable  as  not  to  be  effaced, 

It  turned  to  habit ;  and,  from  vices  free. 

Goodness  resolved  into  necessity.* 
Thus  fixed  she  virtue's  image,  that's  her  own,  230 

Till  the  whole  mother  in  the  children  shone  ; 

For  that  was  their  perfection  ;  she  was  such, 

They  never  could  express  her  mind  too  much. 

So  imexhausted  f  her  perfections  were. 

That  for  more  children  she  had  more  to  spare ;  235 

For  souls  unborn,  whom  her  untimely  death 

Deprived  of  bodies  and  of  mortal  breath  ; 

And,  could  they  take  the  impressions  of  her  mind. 

Enough  still  left  to  sanctify  her  kind. 
0/her  Then  wonder  not  to  see  this  soul  extend  240 

friendship    The  bounds,  and  seek  some  other  self,  a  friend  : 

As  swelling  seas  to  gentle  rivers  glide, 

To  seek  repose,  and  empty  out  the  tide. 

So  this  full  soul,  in  narrow  limits  pent, 

Unable  to  contain  her,  sought  a  vent  245 

To  issue  out,  and  in  some  niendly  breast 

Discharge  her  treasures,  and  securely  rest : 

To  unbosom  all  the  secrets  of  her  heart. 

Take  good  advice,  but  better  to  impart. 

For  'tis  the  bliss  of  friendship's  holy  state  250 

To  mix  their  minds,  and  to  communicate ; 

Though  bodies  cannot,  souls  can  penetrate  : 

Fixed  to  her  choice,  inviolably  true, 

And  wisely  choosing,  for  she  chose  but  few. 

Some  she  must  have  ;  but  in  no  one  could  find  255 

A  tally  fitted  for  so  large  a  mind. 

The  souls  of  friends  like  kings  in  progress  are  ; 

Still  in  their  own,  though  from  the  palace  far  : 

Thus  her  friend's  heart  her  country  dwelling  was, 

A  sweet  retirement  to  a  coarser  place  ;  260 

Where  pomp  and  ceremonies  entered  not, 

Where  greatness  was  shut  out,  and  business  well  forgot. 
This  is  the  imperfect  draught ;  but  short  as  far 

As  the  true  height  and  bigness  of  a  star 

Exceeds  the  measures  of  the  astronomer.  265 

She  shines  above,  we  know  ;  but  in  what  place. 

How  near  the  throne  and  Heaven's  imperial  face. 

By  our  weak  optics  is  but  vainly  guest ;  % 

Distance  and  altitude  conceal  the  rest. 

*  For  this  use  of  the  verb  resolve  compare  "  The  Hind  and  the  Panther,"  part  1,  line  446. 
t  Unexhausted,  so  printed  in  the  original  edition,  and  inexhansted  in  the  Ode  on  Mrs.  Ann 
Killigrew,  line  28. 
I  Gitest,  spelt  zhest  by  Dryden. 
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Though  all  these  rare  endowments  of  the  mind  270  Reflections 

Were  in  a  narrow  space  of  life  confined,  ^^  ^' 

The  figure  was  with  full  perfection  crowned,  ofher^iue. 

Though  not  so  large  an  orb,  as  truly  round.* 

As  when  in  glory,  through  the  public  place, 
The  spoils  of  conquered  nations  were  to  pass,  275 

And  but  one  day  for  triumph  was  allowed^ 
The  Consul  was  constrained  his  pomp  to  crowd  ; 
And  so  the  swift  procession  hurried  on. 
That  all,  though  not  distinctly,  might  be  shown  : 
So,  in  the  straitened  bounds  of  life  confined,  280 

She  gave  but  glimpses  of  her  glorious  mind ; 
And  multitudes  of  virtues  passed  along^ 
Each  pressing  foremost  in  the  mighty  throng. 
Ambitious  to  be  seen,  and  then  make  room 
For  greater  multitudes  that  were  to  come.  285 

Yet  unemployed  no  minute  slipped  away ; 
Moments  were  precious  in  so  short  a  stay. 
The  haste  of  Heaven  to  have  her  was  so  great 
That  some  were  single  acts,  though  each  comj^ete 
But  every  act  stood  ready  to  repeat  290 

Her  fellow  saints  with  busy  care  will  look 
For  her  blest  name  in  Fate's  eternal  book  ; 
And,  pleased  to  be  outdone,  with  joy  will  see 
Numberless  virtues,  endless  charity  : 

But  more  will  wonder  at  so  short  an  age  295 

To  find  a  blank  beyond  the  thirtieth  page  ; 
And  with  a  pious  fear  begin  to  doubt 
The  piece  imperfect,  and  the  rest  torn  out. 
But  'twas  her  Saviour's  time  ;  and,  could  there  be 
A  copy  near  the  original,  'twas  she.f  300  She  died  in 

As  precious  gums  are  not  for  lasting  fire,  third  year 

They  but  perfume  the  temple,  and  expire  ; 
So  was  she  soon  exhaled,  and  vanished  hence, 
A  short  sweet  odour,  of  a  vast  expense. 
She  vanished,  we  can  scarcely  say  she  died  ;  30$ 

For  but  a  now  J  did  heaven  and  earth  divide  : 
She  passed  serenely  with  a  single  breath  ; 
This  moment  perfect  health,  the  next  was  death  : 
One  sigh  did  her  eternal  bliss  assure ;  The  man- 

So  little  penance  needs,  §  when  souls  are  almost  pute.        31O  y^?{^'^ 
As  gentle  dreams  our  waking  thoughts  pursue. 
Or,  one  dream  passed,  we  slide  into  a  new  ; 

*  For  this  gimile  of  an  orb  see  notes  on  the  poem  on  Oliver  Cromwell,  stanza  5,  "Absalom  and 

dutophel,"  839,  and  'EAtgy  on  Lord  Hastings. 

t  Jesus  Chnst  was  crucified  in  his  thirty-third  year. 

J  For  this  use  of  now,  as  a  substantive  for  moment,  compare  *'  Threnodia  Augustalis,"  line  28 

id  note. 

I  This  use  of  the  verb  to  need  for  the  passive  to  he  needed  is  of  very  common  occurrence.    See, 

Bong  other  instances, 

"  But  little  learning  needs  in  noble  blood." 

The  Hind  and  tJie  Pmther,  iii.  468. 
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Her  pre- 
paredness 
to  die. 


She  died 
on  Whit- 
sunday 
night. 


So  close  they  follow,  such  wild  order  keep, 

We  think  our  selves  awake,  and  are  asleep  ; 

So  softly  death  succeeded  life  in  her,  315 

She  did  but  dream  of  Heaven,  and  she  was  there. 

No  pains  she  suffered,  nor  expired  with  noise  % 
Her  soul  was  whispered  out  with  God's  still  voice  ; 
As  an  old  friend  is  beckoned  to  a  feast. 
And  treated  like  a  long  familiar  guest.  320 

He  took  her  as  he  found,  but  found  her  so, 
As  one  in  hourly  readiness  to  go  ; 
Even  on  that  day,  in  all  her  trim  prepared. 
As  early  notice  she  from  Heaven  had  heard. 
And  some  descending  courtier*  from  above  325 

Had  given  her  timely  warning  to  remove. 
Or  counselled  her  to  dress  the  nuptial  room. 
For  on  that  night  the  bridegroom  was  to  come. 
He  kept  his  hour,  and  found  her  where  she  lay 
Clothed  all  in  white,  the  livery  of  the  day  ;  330 

Scarce  had  she  sinned  in  thought  or  word  or  act ; 
Unless  omissions  were  to  pass  for  fact ; 
That  hardly  Death  a  consequence  could  draw. 
To  make  her  liable  to  Nature's  law. 

And  that  she  died,  we  only  have  to  show  335 

The  mortal  part  of  her  she  left  below ; 
The  rest  (so  smooth,  so  suddenly  she  went) 
Looked  like  translation  through  the  firmament. 
Or  like  the  fiery  car  on  the  third  errand  sent.t 

O  happy  soul !  if  thou  canst  view  from  high,  340 

Where  thou  art  all  intelligence,  all  eye. 
If  looking  up  to  God,  or  down  to  us. 
Thou  findst  that  any  way  be  pervious, 
Survey  the  ruins  of  thy  house,  and  see 

Thy  widowed,  and  thy  orphan  family  ;  345 

Look  on  thy  tender  pledges  left  behind  ; 
And,  if  thou  canst  a  vacant  minute  find 
From  heavenly  joys,  that  interval  afford 
To  thy  sad  children  and  thy  mourning  lord. 
See  how  they  grieve,  mistaken  in  their  love,  350 

And  shed  a  beam  of  comfort  from  above  ; 
Give  them,  as  much  as  mortal  eyes  can  bear, 
A  transient  view  of  thy  full  glories  there  ; 
That  they  with  moderate  sorrow  may  sustain 
And  mollify  their  losses  in  thy  gain.  355 


Apostrophe 
to  her  soul. 


*  The  word  courtier  in  diis  line  was  changed  into  courier  by  Broughton,  who  has  been  followed 
by  all  succeeding  editors.  In  a  note  in  the  Wartons'  edition  courtier  is  treated  as  necessarily  a 
misprint.  Courtier  is  probably  right  In  Dryden's  Prologue  to  the  Duke  of  York,  he  speaks 
of  **  Heaven's  Whitehall,"  and  of  the  courtiers  assembled  there  (p.  138).  A  courtier  from  Hearen 
is  as  probable  as  a  courier  from  thence. 

t  This  is  an  obscure  line.  It  probably  refers  to  Elijah's  ascension,  on  the  appearance  of  "a 
chariot  of  fire  and  horses  of  fire,"  which  parted  him  and  Elisha,  "and  Elijah  went  up  by  a  whirl- 
wind into  heaven  "  (2  Kings  ii,  11).  In  this  case  the  two  previous  descents  of  fire  from  heaven  at 
Elijah's  call  to  consume  Ahaziah's  messengers  probably  explain  Dryden's  expression,  "third 
errand." 
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Or  else  divide  the  grief;  for  such  thou  wert, 
That  should  not  all  relations  bear  a  part, 
It  were  enough  to  break  a  single  heart. 

Let  this  suffice :  nor  thou,  great  saint,  refuse  Epipho- 

This  humble  tribute  of  no  vulgar  muse :  360  «^'"<*.  y 

Who,  not  by  cares  or  wants  or  age  deprest,*  ^thepoem. 

Stems  a  wild  deluge  with  a  dauntless  breast ; 
And  dares  to  sing  thy  praises  in  a  clime 
Where  vice  triumphs  and  virtue  is  a  crime ; 
Where  even  to  draw  the  picture  of  thy  mind  36$ 

Is  satire  on  the  most  of  human  kind  : 
Take  it,  while  yet  'tis  praise  ;  before  my  rage, 
Unsafely  just,  break  loose  on  this  bad  age ; 
So  bad,  that  thou  thy  self  hadst  no  defence 
From  vice,  but  barely  bv  departing  hence.  370 

Be  what,  and  where  thou  art :  to  wish  thy  place 
Were  in  the  best  presumption  more  than  grace. 
Thy  relics  (such  thy  works  of  mercy  are) 
Have  in  this  poem  been  my  holy  care. 
As  earth  thy  body  keeps,  thy  soul  the  sky,  375 

So  shall  this  verse  preserve  thy  memory, 
For  thou  shalt  make  it  live,  because  it  sings  of  thee. 

*  This  is  an  interesting  reference  to  Dryden's  own  circumstances  in  the  end  of  the  year  1691, 
'ter  he  had  lost  his  offices  of  Poet-Laureat  and  Historiographer  Royal,  and  when  there  was  no  hope 
r  him  of  regaining  Court  patronage.  Lord  Dorset's  private  munificence  had  probably  compen- 
.ted  him  for  the  loss  of  his  salaries.  There  may  haye  been  some  intention  of  defiance  in  this 
issage.  He  received  a  very  handsome  reward  for  this  poem,  and  he  was  now  certainly  compelled 
I  lalx>ur  for  profit. 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  PURCELL,* 


Mark  how  the  lark  and  linnet  sing  : 
With  rival  notes 
They  strain  their  warbling  throats 
To  welcome  in  the  spring. 

But  in  the  close  of  night,  5 

When  Philomel  begins  her  heavenly  lay, 
They  cease  their  mutual  spite, 
Drink  in  her  music  with  delight, 
And  listening  and  silent,  silent  and  listening,  listening  and 
silent,  obey. 

2 

So  ceased  the  rival  crew,  when  Purcell  came  5  10 

They  sung  no  more,  or  only  sung  his  fame  : 
Struck  dumb,  they  all  admired 

The  godlike  man, 
Alas  !  too  soon  retired, 
As  he  too  late  began.  15 

We  beg  not  Hell  our  Orpheus  to  restore  ; 
Had  he  been  there, 
Their  sovereign's  fear 
Had  sent  him  back  before. 
The  power  of  harmony  too  well  they  knew  ;  20 

He  long  ere  this  had  tuned  their  jarring  sphere. 
And  left  no  Hell  below. 

3 
The  heavenly  choir,  who  heard  his  notes  from  high, 
Let  down  the  scale  of  music  from  the  sky  ; 

They  handed  him  along,  25 

And  all  the  way  he  taught,  and  all  the  way  they  sung. 
Ye  brethren  of  the  lyre  and  tuneful  voice, 
Lament  his  lot  ;  but  at  your  own  rejoice  : 
Now  live  secure,  and  linger  out  your  days  ; 
The  gods  are  pleased  alone  with  Purcell's  lays,  30 

Nor  know  to  mend  their  choice. 

*  Henry  Purcell,  the  celebrated  musician,  died  in  1695,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven.  H" 
had  set  to  music  several  of  the  songs  of  Dryden's  plays.  This  funereal  ode  of  Dryden  was  set  tt 
music  by  Dr.  Blow.  The  text  has  here  been  corrected  from  the  original  publication  with  Dr 
Blow's  music.     Line  9  has  been  restored  ;  in  all  modern  editions  it  is  printed, 

"  And  listening  silently  obey." 

Line  13  has  been  always  printed  with  the  words  "the  godlike  man"  after  *' admired,"  the  sara 
words  occurring  in  the  next  line.  The  words  are  struck  out  with  a  pen  in  the  copy  in  the  Britisl 
Museum  ;  and  as  "admired"  isclearly  wanted  to  rhyme  with  "  retired,"  the  addition  was  probabl; 
a  printer's  mistake. 
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>N  THE   MONUMENT   OF  A   FAIR   MAIDFN   LADY,* 

WHO  DIED  AT  BATH   AND   IS  THKRK  INTK.ttttKt). 

Below  this  marble  monument  in  laid 

All  that  Heaven  wants  of  thin  celestial  maid. 

Preserve,  O  sacred  tomb,  thy  trust  consigned, 

The  mould  was  made  on  purpoHe  for  the  mind  \ 

And  she  would  lose,  if  at  the  latter  day  5 

One  atom  could  l>e  mixed  with  other  clay. 

Such  were  the  features  of  her  heavenly  face ; 

Her  limbs  were  formed  with  such  fiarmcmlous  grace  i 

So  faultless  was  the  frame,  as  if  the  whole 

Had  been  an  emanation  of  the  Sfiul,  10 

Which  her  own  inward  symmetry  rcvcale/1 ; 

And  like  a  picture  shone,  in  glass  anncaleil  ; 

Or  like  the  sun  cclif^ne/l,  with  shaded  light ; 

Too  piercing  else  to  Ijc  suHtalnerl  \i^  sight/ 

Each  thought  wa»  vtjrible  that  roller!  wifhiti,  f^ 

As  through  a  crystal  case  the  figtire^l  hrjrtirs  are  seeti/ 

And  Heaven  did  thtA  transparent  veil  prmridcr, 

Because  she  ha/i  no  guilty  thomghfii  to  \%u\f.. 

All  white,  a  virgm-satntt  *^  sought  the  s)ci«:4, 

For  marriage,  though  it  sullies  not,  it  dye^.  20 

High  though  her  wit,  yet  humble  waA  her  miry/l  \ 

As  if  she  Ci'>ald  w4,  or  she  wooW  n^>l  ftnd 

\\f]iw  moch  her  w<'>rth  fraiweeiylerl  all  her  krw/L 

Yet  *he  hari  Icamerl  .v>  nrach  (A  Wespftm  \ifX(rM, 

That,  when  znirtd,  *he  scarce  ha/I  more  fo  kno^o^  j  l^ 

But  only  Ec>  refreah  the  ir>rwver  hiwf. 

And  rcsuri  her  Ma.ker  m  a  fwrcr  prmt. 

So  pfcm:!,  ch^  .ihe  hadi  no»  thne  to  :^p«re 

For  hxcman,  chrxught^  hut  seefwerl  eowfm«H!  fo  prayeir. 

Vet  in  Auch  chant  iea  sihe  pasMeil  t!he  diay,  ^ 

Twas  wondrnxis  Iv/gr  Ahe  ffxtvA  aan  li«<wir  to  pvay. 

A  soal  *  >  calm,  it  ieaew  «i!>€  ei'>hs^  or  <low8» 

Which  paiwir>n  couM  bat  cttrl,>  a#>c  (iiReom^><iev 

A  female  sTifoie^^  with  a  maftiy  minii ; 

A  djai^fhcer  '^ur«aw«,  anci  a  siater  kimi ;,  \y 

IiL  aidroejiA  patienr^  and  in  dieath  r«ai^$h^. 

TThw  laciy  «^«  iCr;.    M'jks   .Vfary  fnmpasn,  i»hA  w^«  hfMK#vt  in  rtln  ;(hh^  Chnivih  ?ir  Jfet^ 

aietifa.  Imea  aiw  .^  her  in .niim«^nr,  v^ith  the  fJ^Uwinjf  iivwtt^^#m  :— "  ^<n«  H<w  tH«*  hMy  <\f  iKvuf^, 

t£<ittu^nsrrif  fticharrl  Fmmpton,  it' \f .^mtiMt  .n  XMSt'n.e.X'i^W'i,,  «Mii\vAt^     tiid  rvf/att**  hi««  vrifV.  sirtlij 


ffscwHivwwkB'  illness,  in  -he  i?h  -if  ^^*!7>t*nttlv?r.  r'VjJt.  Thw  mrtrt«»ti«^V ■;••*«*  --tv'/rM/f  Ky  <'>rthw»^rti* 
tnyttuL,  her  ^cnnri  «Ki»;r  r.tvi  •ssRSCuour,  in  aes^iitinny  ri<  h«r  fl^W.  »ff*?^Hnrt.  smd  jti*^M#1«!  '* 
ntaxnm  have  .^n»pr  nto  -hiK  O'lem  .n  ;nr..">?=.*.iv»«  'Mifi/ins,  vrhiVh  -^r**  rt*«t**  '*/ifW*f»M:  in  Uiuj^, 
feliaitbecfiine<r/'.  m  ;ine  i\\  'Si'nu^;ht^.  ek^i*^;t ,  .n  ;ine  i*i,  />>»/.  -*♦  ««d  .n  lJrt#«  ^  fi'^m^<f,itnihf. 
dmmsm  am  taa  be  imuiH  .n  v^^tt^*  «Kitti«»n<  Xr.  WWlir  Whiw  rwlffttM  P>#«»i4**Jo  twru  wWl  th* 
3q|tfBB.aC  fittCb.     The  poem  jt  pffitted  rn>i<»  'i6twcA9  lit  die  "  Attwmt-  kt0tivt¥**  Wf  *f^. 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  AMYNTAS. 

A  PASTORAL  ELEGY  * 

'TwAS  on  a  joyless  and  a  gloomy  mom, 

Wet  was  the  grass,  and  hung  with  pearls  the  thorn, 

When  Damon,  who  designed  to  pass  the  day 

With  hounds  and  horns,  and  chase  the  flying  prey. 

Rose  early  from  his  bed  ;  but  soon  he  found  5 

The  welkin  pitched  with  sullen  clouds  around, 

An  eastern  wind,  and  dew  upon  the  ground. 

Thus  while  he  stood,  and  sighing  did  survey 

The  fields,  and  cursed  the  ill  omens  of  the  day. 

He  saw  Menalcas  come  with  heavy  pace  ;  10 

Wet  were  his  eyes,  and  cheerless  was  his  face  : 

He  wrung  his  hands,  distracted  with  his  care, 

And  sent  his  voice  before  him  from  afar. 

**  Return,"  he  cried,  **  return,  unhappy  swain, 

**  The  spungy  clouds  are  filled  with  gathering  rain ;  15 

**  The  promise  of  the  day  not  only  crossed, 

**  But  even  the  spring,  the  spring  it  self  is  lost. 

**  Amyntas"— oh !  he  could  not  speak  the  rest, 

Nor  needed,  for  presaging  Damon  guessed. 

Equal  with  Heaven  young  Damon  loved  the  boy,  20 

The  boast  of  Nature,  both  his  parents'  joy. 

His  graceful  form  revolving  in  his  mind ; 

So  great  a  genius,  and  a  soul  so  kind, 

Gave  sad  assurance  that  his  fears  were  true  ; 

Too  well  the  envy  of  the  gods  he  knew :  25 

For  when  their  gifts  too  lavishly  are  placed, 

Soon  they  repent,  and  will  not  make  them  last. 

For  sure  it  was  too  bountiful  a  dole, 

The  mother's  features,  and  the  father's  soul. 

Then  thus  he  cried,  **  The  morn  bespoke  the  news,  30 

**  The  morning  did  her  cheerful  light  diffuse, 

*  *  But  see  how  suddenly  she  changed  her  face, 

"  And  brought  on  clouds  and  rains,  the  day's  disgi'ace  : 

"Just  such,  Amyntas,  was  thy  promised  race. 

"  What  charms  adorned  thy  youth,  where  nature  smiled,    35 

"  And  more  than  man  was  given  us  in  a  child ! 

*'  His  infancy  was  ripe  :  a  soul  sublime 

"  In  years  so  tender  that  prevented  time ; 

"  Heaven  gave  him  all  at  once ;  then  snatched  away, 

*'  Ere  mortals  all  his  beauties  could  survey,  40 

**  Just  like  the  flower  that  buds  and  withers  in  a  d.ay." 

*  Nothing  appears  to  be  known  of  the  history  of  this  poem,  to  whom  it  refers,  or  when  it  wa 
composed.  It  waspubli^ed  after  Dryden's  death  m  the  fifth  volume  of  "  Miscellany  Poems,"  in  1704 
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MENALCAS. 

The  mother,  lovely,  though  with  grief  opprest, 
Reclined  his  dying  head  upon  her  breast 
The  mournful  family  stood  all  around  ; 
One  groan  was  heard,  one  universal  sound  :  45 

All  were  in  floods  of  tears  and  endless  sorrow  drowned. 
So  dire  a  sadness  sate  on  every  look, 
Even  Death  repented  he  had  given  the  stroke. 
He  grieved  his  fatal  work  had  been  ordained, 
But  promised  length  of  life  to  those  who  yet  remained.      50 
The  mother's  and  her  eldest  daughter's  grace, 
It  seems,  had  bribed  him  to  prolong  their  space. 
The  father  bore  it  with  undaunted  soul. 
Like  one  who  durst  his  destiny  control ; 
Yet  with  becoming  grief  he  bore  his  part,  55 

Resigned  his  son,  but  not  resigned  his  heart 
Patient  as  Job  ;  and  may  he  live  to  see, 
Like  him,  a  new  increasing  family  ! 

DAMON. 

Such  is  my  wish,  and  such  my  prophecy ; 
For  yet,  my  friend,  the  beautious  mould  remains ;  60 

Long  may  she  exercise  her  fruitful  pains  ! 
But,  ah  !  with  better  hap,  and  bring  a  race 
More  lasting,  and  endued  with  equal  grace  ! 
Equal  she  may,  but  farther  none  can  go  ; 
For  he  was  all  that  was  exact  below.  65 

MENALCAS. 

Damon,  behold  yon  breaking  purple  cloud  ; 
Hearst  thou  not  hymns  and  songs  divinely  loud  ? 
There  mounts  Amyntas  ;  the  young  cherubs  play 
About  their  godlike  mate,  and  sing  him  on  his  way. 
He  cleaves  the  liquid  air;  behold,  he  flies,  70 

And  every  moment  gains  upon  the  skies. 
The  new  come  guest  admires  the  etherial  state. 
The  sapphire  portal,  and  the  golden  gate  ; 
And  now  admitted  in  the  shining  throng, 
He  shows  the  passport  which  he  brought  along.  75 

His  passport  is  his  innocence  and  grace, 
Well  known  to  all  the  natives  of  the  place. 
Now  sing,  ye  joyful  angels,  and  admire 
Your  brother's  voice  that  comes  to  mend  your  quire ; 
Sing  you,  while  endless  tears  our  eyes  bestow  ;  80 

For  like  Amyntas  none  is  left  below. 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  VERY  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN.* 

• 
He  who  could  view  the  book  of  destiny, 
And  read  whatever  there  was  writ  of  thee, 

0  charming  youth,  in  the  first  opening  page, 
So  many  graces  in  so  green  an  age. 

Such  wit,  such  modesty,  such  strength  of  mind,  5 

A  soul  at  once  so  manly  and  so  kind. 

Would  wonder,  when  he  tu^^ed  the  volume  o*er, 

And  after  some  few  leaves  should  find  no  more. 

Nought  but  a  blank  remain,  a  dead  void  space, 

A  step  of  life  that  promised  such  a  race.f  10 

We  must  not,  dare  not  think,  that  Heaven  began 

A  child,  and  could  not  finish  him  a  man  ; 

Reflecting  what  a  mighty  store  was  laid 

Of  rich  materials,  and  a  model  made  : 

The  cost  already  furnished ;  so  bestowed,  15 

As  more  was  never  to  one  soul  allowed : 

Yet  after  this  profusion  spent  in  vain, 

Nothing  but  mouldering  ashes  to  remain, 

1  guess  not,  lest  I  split  upon  the  shelf, 

Yet,  durst  I  guess,  Heaven  kept  it  for  himself,  2C 

And  giving  us  the  use,  did  soon  recall, 
Ere  we  could  spare,  the  mighty  principal. 
Thus  then  he  disappeared,  was  rarined, 
For  'tis  improper  speech  to  say  he  died  : 
He  was  exhaled  \X  his  great  Creator  drew  25 

His  spirit,  as  the  sun  the  morning  dew. 
'Tis  sm  produces  death ;  and  he  nad  none, 
But  the  taint  Adam  left  on  every  son. 
He  added  not,  he  was  so  pure,  so  good, 
*Twas  but  the  original  forfeit  of  his  blood  ;  30 

And  that  so  little,  that  the  river  ran 
More  clear  than  the  corrupted  fount  began. 

*  The  history  of  this  poem,  as  of  the  preceding  one,  is  unknown.  It  was  first  published  with 
the  preceding,  and  with  the  epitaph  on  "young  Mr.  Rogers,"  which  follows,  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
the  "  Miscellany  Poems,"  in  1704,  after  Dryden's  death.  The  resemblance  of  some  passages  to 
passages  in  "Eleonora"  might  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  was  written  about  the  same  time  as 
that  poem. 

t  Compare  in  "  Eleonora,"  291-6  : 

**  Her  fellow  saints  with  busy  care  will  look 
For  her  blest  name  in  Fate's  eternal  book ; 
And,  pleased  to  he  outdone,  with  joy  will  see 
Numberless  virtues,  endless  charity  : 
But  more  will  wonder  at  so  short  an  age 
To*  find  a  blank  beyond  the  thirtieth  page." 
\  Compare  in  "  Eleonora,"  303-5  : 

"  So  was  she  soon  exhaled,  and  vanished  hence, 
A  short  sweet  odour,  of  a  vast  expense. 
She  vanished,  we  can  scarcely  say  she  died." 


zrrojiT  y\Nrx%;  Jiac  xogju^s.  ^it^ 


Xodnng  rentained  of  'die  insi.  xzmddr  cUt: 

Tbe  IffngA  of  canzse  "hnn  -irs^Kd  it  in  li*  wjit  : 

So  de£^  2nd  id  so  dkas^  ^ne  na^t^  l»d>oldl  35 

Tbe  gisrrel  IxittazD^  a&d  liial  botctam  ^%i}d. 

As  siidi  ire  lored,  admired,  almost  adomni. 
GsTc  aH  ti>e  tiiSiadz  mortBls  could  afl^srd. 
Peiiiaps  we  ganr  so  smc^  tije  pOTPOs  above 
Grew  angiy  at  omr  soperstitioBS  lc9«v  ;  ^ 

For  -vrhen  ve  more  tixsn  inmuoi  Imbu^  par. 
The  rharmTng  caase  is  JBsdy  snatciwd  aumT. 

Thus  vas  the  cniae  sot  bk,  bet  ooisakNie; 
Axkd  jet  we  mmsmr  tbat  be  went  so  soon, 
Thongh  miradles  are  sbost  and  imrrij  sbown,  45 

Hear  then,  ve  mooiniiil  parents,  and  divide 
That  love  in  many  wliidi  m  one  was  tied. 
That  individnal  blessng  ts  no  more, 
But  multiplied  in  your  remaining  store. 

The  flame's  dispersed,  bat  does  not  all  expire  :  50 

Tbe  spaikles  Uaze,  though  not  tbe  globe  of  fire. 
Love  him  by  parts  in  all  yonr  nmneroos  race. 
And  from  those  parts  fonn  one  ocdlected  grace ; 
Then,  when  you  have  refined  to  that  degree. 
Imagine  all  in  one  and  think  that  one  is  He.  55 


UPON  YOUNG  MR.  ROGERS 

OF  GLOUCESTERSHIRE.* 

Of  gentle  blood,  his  parents'  only  treasure. 

Their  lasting  sorrow  and  their  vanished  pleasure, 

Adorned  with  features,  virtues,  wit,  and  grace, 

A  large  provision  for  so  short  a  race : 

More  moderate  gifts  might  have  prolonged  his  date,  5 

Too  early  fitted  for  a  better  state  : 

But,  knowing  Heaven  his  home,  to  shun  delay 

He  leaped  o'er  age  and  took  the  shortest  way. 

This  young  gendeman  was  probably  a  member  of  the  old  family  of  Rogers,  of  DowdcHWclI. 
•  Cheltenham  ;  the  date  of  the  composition  of  this  epitaph  is  not  known.  It  was  first  printed 
le  fifth  volume  of  the  "  Miscellany  Poems,"  1704.  The  epitaph  is  not  mentioned  in  AlkynH's 
(.udder's  History  of  Gloucestershire. 


364  ON  MRS.  MARGARET  PASTON. 

ON  MRS.  MARGARET  PASTON, 

OF  BARNINGHAM,   IN   NORFOLK.* 

So  fair,  so  young,  so  innocent,  so  sweet, 
So  ripe  a  judgment,  and  so  rare  a  wit. 
Require  at  least  an  age  in  one  to  meet. 
In  her  they  met ;  but  long  they  could  not  stay, 
'Twas  gold  too  fine  to  fixt  without  allay. 
Heaven's  image  was  in  her  so  well  exprest, 
Her  very  sight  upbraided  all  the  rest ; 
Too  justly  ravished  from  an  age  like  this, 
Now  she  is  gone,  the  world  is  of  a  piece. 


*  This  epitaph  on  Miss  Mar^ret  Paston,  a  youne  lady  of  an  ancient  Norfolk  family,  was  first 
printed  in  Pope's  Miscellanies  m  1712.  The  date  of  composition  is  not  known.  The  epitaph  is  not 
mentioned  in  Bloomfield's  work  on  Norfolk. 

t  The  wordyfx  has  been  turned  into  mix  in  modem  editions,  including  Scott's. 


SONGS.  ODES,  AND   LYRICAL   PIECES. 


368  THE  TEARS  OF  AMYNTA, 


Now  prompted  by  pity,  I  truly  lament  5 

And  mourn  for  ^our  fall  which  I  could  not  prevent ; 
I  languish  to  thmk  that  your  blood  should  defray 
The  expense  of  a  fall,  though  so  noble  a  way. 

In  seas  and  in  battles  that  you  did  expire 

Was  the  effect  of  your  valour,  not  hopeless  desire  ;  10 

Of  the  fame  you  acquired  I  greedily  near, 

And  grieve  when  I  think  that  it  cost  you  so  dear. 

And  when  dbmal  fate  did  your  body  convey 

By  my  window  your  funeral  rites  for  to  pay, 

I  sigh  that  your  fate  I  could  not  reverse,  15 

And  all  my  kind  wishes  I  show  on  your  hearse. 


THE  TEARS  OF  AMYNTA  FOR  THE  DEATH  OF  DAMON  • 

SONG. 

I 

On  a  bank,  beside  a  willow, 

Heaven  her  covering,  earth  her  pillow, 

Sad  Amynta  sighed  alone ; 

From  the  cheerless  dawn  of  morning 

Till  the  dews  of  night  returning,  5 

Singing  thus  she  made  her  moan  : 

**  Hope  is  banished, 

Joys  are  vanished, 
Damon,  my  beloved,  is  gone  ! 

2 

'*  Time,  I  dare  thee  to  discover  10 

Such  a  youtli,  and  sucli  a  lover  ; 
Oh,  so  true,  ho  kind  was  he  ! 
Damon  was  the  pride  of  nature. 
Charming  in  his  every  feature  ; 
Damon  lived  alwne  for  me  ;  15 

Melting  kisses. 

Murmuring  blisses  ; 
Who  so  lived  and  loved  as  we  ! 

3 
**  Never  shall  we  curse  the  morning. 
Never  bless  the  night  returning,  20 

Sweet  embraces  to  restore  ; 
Never  shall  we  both  lie  dying. 
Nature  failing,  love  supplying 
All  the  joys  he  drained  before. 

Death,  come  end  me,  25 

To  befriend  me ; 
Love  and  Damon  are  no  more." 

•  This  son^  was  printed  in  Drydcn'n  first  volume  of  "  Miscellany  Poems,"  published  in  1684. 


SONG  FOR  ST,  CKCILTA  'S  DA  Y.  (  369 


SONG.* 

Sylvia  the  fair,  in  the  bloom  of  fifteen 

Felt  an  innocent  warmth,  as  she  lay  on  the  green. 

She  had  heard  of  a  pleasure,  and  something  she  guest 

By  the  towzing  and  tumbling  and  touching  oer  breast : 

She  saw  the  men  eager,  but  was  at  a  loss,  5 

What  they  meant  by  their  sighing  and  kissing  so  close  ; 

By  their  praying  and  whining, 

And  clasping  and  twining. 

And  panting  and  wishing, 

And  sighing  and  kissing,  10 

And  sighing  and  kissing  so  close. 

ATi  I  she  cried,  ah  !  for  a  languishing  maid 
In  a  country  of  Christians  to  die  without  aid  ! 
Not  a  Whig,  or  a  Tory,  or  Trimmer  at  least, 
Or  a  Protestant  parson  or  Catholic  priest,  15 

To  instruct  a  young  virgin  that  is  at  a  loss 
What  they  meant  by  tlicir  sighing  and  kissing  so  close  ; 
By  their  praying  and  whining,  &c. 

Cupid  in  shape  of  a  swain  did  appear. 

He  saw  the  sad  wound,  and  in  pitj^  drew  near,  20 

Then  showed  her  his  arrow,  ana  bid  her  not  fear, 

For  the  pain  was  no  more  than  a  maiden  may  bear ; 

When  the  balm  was  infused,  she  was  not  at  a  loss 

What  they  meant  by  their  sighing  and  kissing  so  close  ; 

By  their  praying  and  whining,  &c  25 


A  SONCi  FOR  ST.  CECILIA'S  DAY.t 

NOVEMBER   22,    1687. 


■7. 


From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony 
This  universal  frame  began  ; 
When  Nature  underneath  a  heap 

Of  jarring  atoms  lay. 
And  could  not  heave  ner  head,  5 

The  tuneful  voice  was  heanl  from  high, 
Arise,  ye  more  than  dead. 

•  This  song  was  printed  with  the  name  of  "  A  New  Song  "  in  Drydcn's  second  voUnnc  of  "  Mis- 
cellany Poems,"  published  in  1685. 

t  This  ode  was  composed  for  the  festival  of  St.  Cecilia's  day,  November  aa,  1687,  very  shortly 
after  the  publication  of  "  The  Hind  and  the  Panther."  It  was  .set  to  musicby  Druuhi,  an  Italian  com- 
poser. Sl  Cecilia  was,  according  to  the  legend,  a  Roman  virgin  of  rank,  who  embraced  C'hristianity 
in  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  and  whose  virtue  and  devcmtness  obtained  for  her  the  honour  of  visit.s  from 
an  angel.  She  is  said  to  have  invented  the  organ,  and  ithe  was  canonized  as  the  guardian  saint  of 
Music  A  musical  society  was  formed  in  London  for  the  celebration  of  St.  Cecilia's  day  in  the 
year  1683.  From  that  time  a  festival  was  annually  held  on  the  aand  of  November,  in  Stationers' 
Hall,  and  an  ode,  composed  for  the  occasion,  was  sung.    In  1684,  Oldham  had  composed  the  ode. 

»  n 
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Then  cold  and  hot  and  moist  and  dry 
In  order  to  their  stations  leap. 

And  Music's  power  obey.  lo 

From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony 

This  universal  frame  began  : 

From  harmony  to  harmony 
Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran, 
The  diapason  closing  full  in  Man.  15 


What  passion  cannot  Music  raise  and  quell  ? 
When  Jubal  *  struck  the  chorded  shell, 
His  listening  brethren  stood  around. 
And,  wondering,  on  their  faces  fell 
To  worship  that  celestial  sound  :  20 

Less  than  a  god  they  thought  there  could  not  dwell 
Within  the  hollow  of  that  shell, 
That  spoke  so  sweetly,  and  so  well. 
What  passion  cannot  Music  raise  and  quell  ? 

3 

The  trumi>et's  loud  clangor  25 

Excites  us  to  arms 
With  shrill  notes  of  anger 

And  mortal  alarms. 
The  double  double  double  beat 

Of  the  thundering  drum  30 

Cries,  hark  !  the  foes  come  ; 
Charge,  charge,  'tis  too  late  to  retreat. 

4 
The  soft  complaining  flute 
In  dying  notes  discovers 

The  woes  of  hopeless  lovers,  35 

Whose  dirge  is  whispered  by  the  warbling  lute. 

5 

Sharp  violins  proclaim 
Their  jealous  pangs  and  desperation. 
Fury,  frantic  indignation. 
Depth  of  pains  and  height  of  passion,  40 

For  the  fair,  disdainful  dame. 

6 

But  oh  !  what  art  can  teach, 
What  human  voice  can  reach 
The  sacred  organ's  praise  ? 
Notes  inspiring  holy  love,  45 

Notes  that  wing  their  heavenly  ways 
To  mend  the  choirs  above. 

*  Jubal,  "  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ."    {Genesis  iv.  21. ) 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  LADY  OF  THE  MAY.  371 


7 
Orpheus  could  lead  the  savage  race, 
And  trees  unrooted*  left  their  place, 

Sequacious  of  the  lyre  ;  50 

But  bright  Cecilia  raised  the  wonder  higher  : 
When  to  her  organ  vocal  breath  was  given, 
An  angel  heard,  and  straight  appeared 

Mistaking  earth  for  heaven. 

GRAND  CHORUS. 

As  from  the  power  of  sacred  lays  55 

The  spheres  began  to  move. 
And  sung  the  great  Creator's  praise 

To  all  the  blessed  above  ; 
So  when  the  last  and  dreadful  hour 
This  crumbling  pageant  shall  devour,     y  60 

The  trumpet  shall  be  heard  on  high. 
The  dead  shall  live,  the  living  die^ 
And  Music  shall  untune  the  sk^ 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  LADY  OF  THE  MAY.t 


A  QUIRE  of  bright  beauties  in  spring  did  appear, 

To  choose  a  May-lady  to  govern  the  year ; 

All  the  nymphs  were  in  white,  and  the  shepherds  in  green, 

Tlic  garland  was  given,  and  Phillis  was  queen ; 

But  Phillis  refused  it,  and  sighing  did  say,  5 

I'll  not  wear  a  garland  while  Pan  is  away. 

2 

While  Pan  and  fair  Syrinx  are  fled  from  our  shore, 
The  Graces  are  banished,  and  Love  is  no  more  : 
The  soft  god  of  pleasure  that  warmed  our  desires 
.  Has  broken  his  bow,  and  extinguished  his  fires,  10 

And  vows  that  himself  and  his  mother  will  mourn. 
Till  Pan  and  fair  Syrinx  in  triumph  return. 

3 
Forbear  your  addresses,  and  court  us  no  more, 
For  we  will  perform  what  the  Deity  swore  : 
But,  if  you  aare  think  of  deserving  our  charms,  ;5 

Away  with  your  sheephooks,  and  take  to  your  arms  ; 
Then  laurels  and  myrtles  your  ])rows  shall  adorn. 
When  Pan  and  his  son  and  fair  Syrinx  return. 

*  Unrooted  is  Dryden's  word  in  this  line,  unnecessarily  changed  into  vprooied  by  all  editors 
Uowing  Broughton. 

t  Printed  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  "Miscellany  Poems,"  published  after  Dryden's  death,  in 
OA,  havine  there  the  title  of  "The  Lady's  Song.  It  is  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  George 
iihcrs,  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Works,  with  the  title  here  given,  and  it  is  there  said  to  have  been 
ritten  by  Dryden  in  i6qi.    The  song  refers  to  the  exile  of  James  II.  and  his  Queeu. 

U  U  2 
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A   SONG   TO    A    FAIR   YOUNG    LADY 

GOING  OUT  OF  TOWN  IN  THE  SPRING.* 


Ask  not  tlie  cause,  why  sullen  Spring 
So  long  delays  her  flowers  to  bear ; 

Why  warblmg  birds  forget  to  sing, 
And  winter  storms  invert  the  year ;  t 

Chloris^^  is  gone,  and  Fate  provides 

To  make  it  spring,  where  she  resides. 


Cliloris  is  gone,  the  cruel  fair  ; 

She  cast  not  barU  a  pitying  eye ; 
But  left  her  lover  in  despair, 

To  sigh,  to  languish,  and  to  <Uc.  lo 

Ah,  how  can  those  fair  eyes  endure. 
To  give  the  wounds  they  will  not  cure  ! 


3 

Great  god  of  love,  why  has*  thou  made 
A  face  tliat  can  all  hearts  command. 

That  all  religions  can  invade,  15 

And  change  the  laws  of  every  land  ? 

Where  thou  hadst  placed  such  power  before, 

Thou  shouldst  have  made  her  mercy  mure. 


4 

When  Chloris  to  the  temple  comes. 

Adoring  crowds  before  her  fall  ;  20 

She  can  restore  the  dead  from  tombs, 

And  every  life  but  mine  recall. 
I  only  am  by  love  designed 
To  be  the  victim  for  mankind. 


*  This  song  was  printed  in  Dryden's  third  volume  of  "  Miscellany  Poems,"  published  in  1693. 
X  "  Invert  the  year  ;"  a  phrase  from  Horace,  applied  to  winter, — 

"  Simul  inversum  contristat  Aquarius  annum." 

z  Sivt.  I.  36. 
See  note  on  lint  438  of  "The  Hind  and  the  Panther,"  part  3. 

X  Chloris,  a  Greek  name  of  Flora.     *'  Chloris  eram  quae  Flora  vocor." — Ovid,  Fast.  v.  195. 


ALEXANDER'S  FEAST, 


/^AT.l 


ALEXANDER'S   FEAST; 
OR,    THE    POWER    OF    MUSIC* 

A  SONG  IN  HONOUR  OF  ST.   CECILIA'S  DAY  :    1697. 


'TWAS  at  the  royal  feast  for  Persia  won 
By  Philip's  warlike  son  : 
Aloft  in  awful  state 
The  godlike  hero  sate 
On  his  imperial  throne  ;  5 

His  valiant  peers  were  placed  around ; 
Their  brows  with  roses  and  with  myrtles  bound : 

(So  should  desert  in  arms  be  crowned.) 
The  lovely  Thais,  +  by  his  side, 

Sate  like  a  blooming  Eastern  bride,  10 

In  flower  of  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 
Happy,  happy,  happy  pair ! 
None  but  the  brave, 
None  but  the  brave. 
None  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fair.  15 

CHORUS. 

Happy,  happy,  happy  pair ! 
None  but  the  brave, 
None  but  the  brave. 
None  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fair. 


Timotheus,  J  placed  on  high  20 

Amid  the  tuneful  quire, 
With  flying  fingers  touched  the  lyre  i 
The  trembling  notes  ascend  the  sky. 

And  heavenly  joys  inspire. 

*  Very  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Translation  of  Virgil,  Dryden  was  requested  to  furnish  an 
Ode  for  the  festival  of  St.  Cecilia  of  1697.  He  complied  with  the  request,  and  this  great  Ode  was  the 
result.  He  is  said  to  have  been  paid  forty  pounds  for  it.  A  story  has  been  told,  on  the  authority 
of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  that  Dryden  sat  up  the  whole  of  one  night,  and  finished  this  Ode  at  a  sitting. 
(Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope,  vol.  ii.  p.  20,  cited  by  Malone  in  his  "  Life  of  Dryden," 
page  285.)  Dr.  Birch,  a  very  accurate  man,  has  published,  on  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  whom 
he  names,  and  who  had  seen  the  letter,  that  Dryden  wrote  to  a  friend  that  he  was  almost  a  fortnight 
in  composing  and  correcting  it.  The  latter  story  is  the^  more  probable,  and  yet  there  may  have 
been  some  foundation  for  Bolingbroke's.  In  a  letter  to  his  sons  at  Rome,  written  from  Sir  William 
Bowyer's  at  Denham  Court,  Bucks,  September  3,  1697,  he  says  that  he  was  then  writing  a  song  for 
St.  Cecilia's  Feast,  and  adds,  "  This  is  troublesome,  and  no  way  beneficial."  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  Dryden  did  not  afterwards  receive  a  handsome  present. 

t  Dryden  had  made  the  mistake  of  writing  Lais  instead  of  Thais,  but  he  wrote  to  Tonson  to 
correct  the  error  :  "  Remember  in  the  copy  of  verses  for  St.  Cecilia  to  alter  the  name  of  Lais,  which 
is  given  there,  for  Thais.  Those  two  ladies  were  contemporaries,  which  caused  that  small  mistake. 
December,  1697." 

t  A  musician  of  Bceotia,  a  favourite  of  Aleifander  the  Great ;  not  the  great  musician,  Timotheus. 
who  died  before  Alexander  was  bcm ;  unless  Dryden  has  confused  the  two. 
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The  song  began  from  Jove,  25 

Who  left  his  blissful  seats  above, 
(Such  is  the  power  of  mighty  love.) 
A  dragon's  fiery  form  belied  the  god  : 
Sublime  on  radiant  spires*  he  rode, 
When  he  to  fair  Olympia  pressed  :  30 

And  while  he  sought  her  snowy  breast, 
.Then  round  her  slender  waist  he  curled, 
And  stamped  an  image  of  himself,  a  sovereign  of  the  world. 
The  listening  crowd  admire  the  lofty  sound, 
A  present  deity,  they  shout  around  ;  35 

A  present  deity,  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound  : 
With  ravished  ears 
The  monarch  hears, 
Assumes  the  god, 

Affects  to  nod,  40 

And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres,  t 

CHORUS. 

With  ravished  ears 
The  monarch  hears, 
Assumes  the  god, 

Affects  to  nod,  45 

And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 


The  praise  of  Bacchus  then  tlie  sweet  musician  sung. 
Of  Bacchus  ever  fair,  and  ever  young. 
The  jolly  god  in  triumph  comes  ; 
Sound  the  trumpets,  beat  the  drums ;  50 

Flushed  with  a  purple  grace 
He  shows  his  honest  face  : 
Now  give  the  hautboys  breath;  he  comes,  he  comes. 
Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  young. 

Drinking  joys  did  first  ordain  ;  55 

Bacchus'  blessings  are  a  treasure, 
Drinking  is  the  soldier's  pleasure  ; 
Rich  the  treasure. 
Sweet  the  pleasure. 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain.  60 

CHORUS. 

Bacchus'  blessings  are  a  treasure. 
Drinking  is  the  soldier's  pleasure  ; 

Rich  the  treasure, 

Sweet  the  pleasure, 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain.  65 

*  Scott  has  substituted  spheres  for  spires:  the  chanee  is  perhaps  a  misprint, 
t  "  Annuit  et  totum  nutu  tremefecit  Olympum."— Virg.  yEn.  x.  115. 
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Soothed  with  the  sound  the  king  grew  vain  ; 
Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again  ; 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes,  and  thrice  he  slew  the  slain. 
The  master  saw  the  madness  rise, 

His  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  eyes ;  70 

And  while  he  heaven  and  earth  defied, 
Changed  his  hand,  and  checked  his  pride. 
He  chose  a  mournful  Muse, 
Soft  pity  to  infuse  ; 
He  sung  Darius  great  and  good,  75 

By  too  severe  a  fate. 
Fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  fallen, 

Fallen  from  his  high  estate, 
And  weltering  in  his  blood  ; 

Deserted  at  his  utmost  need  80 

By  those  his  former  bounty  fed  ; 
On  the  bare  earth  exposed  he  lies, 
With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes. 
With  downcast  looks  the  joyless  victor  sate. 

Revolving  in  his  altered  soul  85 

The  various  turns  of  chance  below  ; 
And,  now  and  then,  a  sigh  he  stole. 
And  tears  began  to  flow. 

CHORUS. 

Revolving  in  his  altered  soul 

The  various  turns  of  chance  below  ;  90 

And,  now  and  then,  a  sigh  he  stole. 

And  tears  began  to  flow. 

5     " 
The  mighty  master  smiled  to  see 
That  love  was  in  the  next  d^jee  ; 
'Twas  but  a  kindred-sound  to  move,  95 

For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 
Softly  sweet,  in  Lydian  measures, 
Soon  he  soothed  his  soul  to  pleasures. 
War,  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble  ; 
Honour  but  an  empty  bubble  ;  icx) 

Never  ending,  still  beginning, 
Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying  : 

If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning. 
Think,  O  think  it  worth  enjoying  : 

Lovely  Thais  sits  beside  thee,  105 

Take  the  good  the  gods  provide  thee. 
The  many  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause  ; 
So  Love  was  crowned,  but  Music  won  the  cause. 
The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain. 

Gazed  on  the  fair  1 10 

Who  caused  his  care. 
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And  sighed  and  looked,  sighed  and  looked, 

Sighed  and  looked,  and  sighed  again ; 
At  length,  with  love  and  wine  at  once  oppressed, 
The  vanquished  victor  sunk  upon  her  breast.  115 

CHORUS. 

The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 
Gazed  on  the  fair 
Who  caused  his  care, 
And  sighed  and  looked,  sighed  and  looked. 
Sighed  and  looked,  and  sighed  again  ;  120 

At  length,  with  love  and  wine  at  once  oppressed, 
The  vanquished  victor  sunk  upon  her  breast. 

6 

Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again  ; 
A  louder  yet,  and  vet  a  louder  strain. 
Break  his  bands  01  sleep  asunder,  125 

And  rouse  him,  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder. 
Hark,  hark,  the  horrid  sound 
Has  raised  up  his  head ; 
As  awaked  from  the  dead. 
And  amazed,  he  stares  around.  130 

Revenge,  revenge,  Timotheus  cries. 
See  the  Furies  arise  ; 
See  the  snakes  that  they  rear. 
How  they  hiss  in  their  hair. 
And  the  sparkles  that  flash  from  their  eyes  !  135 

Behold  a  ghastly  band, 
Each  a  torch  in  his  hand  ! 
Those  are  Grecian  ghosts,  that  in  battle  were  slain, 
And  unburied  remain 

Inglorious  on  the  plain  :  140 

Give  the  vengeance  due 
To  the  valiant  crew. 
Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high, 
How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes, 
And  glittering  temples  of  their  hostile  gods.  145 

The  princes  applaud  with  a  furious  joy  ; 
And  the  king  seized  a  flambeau  with  zeal  to  destroy  ; 
Thais  led  the  way. 
To  light  him  to  his  prey. 
And,  like  another  Helen,  fired  another  Troy.  150 

CHORUS. 

And  the  king  seized  a  flambeau  with  zeal  to  destroy  j 

Thais  led  the  way. 

To  light  him  to  his  prey, 
And,  like  another  Helen,  fired  another  Troy. 
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7 
Thus  long  ago,  155 

Ere  heaving  bellows  learned  to  blow, 

While  organs  yet  were  mute, 

Timotheus,  to  his  breathing  flute 

And  sounding  lyre, 

Could  swell  the  soul  to  rage,  or  kindle  soft  desire.  160 

At  last  divine  Cecilia  came, 

Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame ; 

The  sweet  enthusiast,  from  her  sacred  store, 

Enlarged  the  former  narrow  bounds. 

And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds,  165 

With  Nature's  mother-wit,  and  arts  unknown  before. 

Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize, 

Or  both  divide  the  crown  : 

He  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies ; 

She  drew  an  angel  down.  1 70 

GRAND   CHORUS. 

At  last  divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame ; 
The  sweet  enthusiast,  from  her  sacred  store. 
Enlarged  the  former  narrow  bounds. 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds,  175 

With  Nature's  mother-wit,  and  arts  unknown  before. 
Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize. 

Or  both  divide  the  crown  :  ^ 

He  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies ^^^^ 

She  drew  an  angel  down.  ^^  180 

A  SONG.* 
I 

Go  tell  Amynta,  gentle  swain, 

I  would  not  die,  nor  dare  complain  : 

Thy  tuneful  voice  with  numbers  join, 

Thy  words  will  more  prevail  than  mine. 

To  souls  oppressed,  and  dumb  with  grief,  5 

The  gods  ordain  this  kind  relief ; 

That  music  should  in  sounds  convey 

What  dying  lovers  dare  not  say. 

2 

A  sigh  or  tear,  perhaps,  she'll  give, 

But  love  on  pity  cannot  live.  10 

Tell  her  that  hearts  for  hearts  were  made, 

And  love  with  love  is  only  paid. 

Tell  her  my  pains  so  fast  increase^ 

That  soon  they  will  be  past  redress  ; 

But  ah  !  the  wretch,  that  speechless  lies,  1 5 

Attends  but  death  to  close  his  eyes. 

This  song  appears  in  the  /olio  edition  of  Dryden's  Poems  published  by  Tonson  in  1701. 
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ROUNDELAY." 

I 

Chloe  found  Amyntas  lying, 

All  in  tears,  upon  the  plain. 
Sighing  to  himself,  and  crying, 

"  Wretched  I,  to  love  in  vain  I 
*'  Kiss  me,  dear,  before  my  dying  ;  5 

"  Kiss  me  once,  and  ease  my  pain." 

2 

Sighing  to  himself,  and  crying, 

*'  Wretched  I,  to  love  in  vain  I 
**  Ever  scorning,  and  denying 

**  To  reward  your  faithful  swain  :  10 

**  Kiss  me,  dear,  before  my  dying  ; 

"  Kiss  me  once,  and  ease  my  pain  ! 

3 
**  Ever  scorning,  and  denying 

**  To  reward  your  faithful  swain." 
Chloe,  laughing  at  his  crying,  15 

Told  him,  that  he  loved  in  vain. 
'*  Kiss  me,  dear,  before  my  dying; 

'*  Kiss  me  once,  and  ease  my  pain  ! " 

4 
Chloe,  laughing  at  his  crying. 

Told  him  that  he  loved  in  vain  ;  20 

But  repenting,  and  complying. 

When  he  kissed,  she  Icissed  again  : 
Kissed  him  up  before  his  dying  ;  • 

Kissed  him  up,  and  eased  his  pain. 


THE  FAIR   STRANGER.t 

A  SONG. 

I 
Happy  and  free,  securely  blest. 
No  beauty  could  disturb  my  rest ; 
My  amorous  heart  was  in  despair, 
To  find  a  new  victorious  fair : 

*  Printed  in  Drydcn's  third  volume  of  *'  Miscellany  Poems,"  1693. 

f  This  song  first  appeared  in  "  A  New  Miscellany  of  Original  Poems"  by  various  authors,  pub- 
lished in  i^bi ;  but  it  is  not  printed  in  Tonson's  folio  edition  of  that  year.  Derrick  said  that  the 
"  fair  stranger"  was  Charles  II. 's  famous  mistress,  Louise  de  QuerouaiUes,  Duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
who  came  over  from  France  with  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  in  1671  :  but  there  is  no  authority  for 
this  statement,  and  Dryden's  friend  Mul^rave  spoke  disrespectfully  of  the  Duchess  in  his  "  Essay 
on  Satire,"  and  Dryden  himself  did  so  in  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  where  she  is  called  Bath- 
sheba.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  fair  stranger  was  Tames  II. *s  queen,  Mary  of  Modena  :  or  if  it 
must  be  a  high  personage,  it  may  have  been  the  Duchess  of  Mazarin.  But  there  is  no  proof  that 
the  song  was  composed  in  honour  of  any  great  lady. 
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Till  you,  descending  on  our  plains,  5 

With  foreign  force  renew  my  chains ; 
Where  now  you  rule  without  control, 
The  mighty  sovereign  of  my  soul. 

3 

Your  smiles  have  more  of  conquering  chaiins 
Than  all  your  native  country's  arms ;  10 

Their  troops  we  can  expel  with  ease. 
Who  vanquish  only  when  we  please. 

4 

But  in  your  eyes,  oh,  there's  the  spell ! 

Who  can  see  them,  and  not  rebel  ? 

You  make  us  captives  by  your  stay,  15 

Yet  kill  us  if  you  go  away. 


A  SONG.* 


Fair,  sweet  and  young,  receive  a  prize 
Reserved  for  your  victorious  eyes : 
From  crowds,  whom  at  your  feet  you  see, 
O  pity,  and  distinguish  me ! 
As  I  from  thousand  beauties  more 
Distinguish  you,  and  only  you  adore. 


Your  face  for  conquest  was  designed, 
Your  every  motion  charms  my  mind ; 
Angels,  when  you  your  silence  break. 
Forget  their  hymns  to  hear  you  speak  ;  io 

But  when  at  once  they  hear  and  view. 
Are  loth  to  mount,  and  long  to  stay  with  you. 

3 

No  graces  can  your  form  improve. 
But  all  are  lost,  unless  you  love  ; 
While  that  sweet  passion  you  disdain,  1 5 

Your  veil  and  beauty  are  in  vain  : 
In  pity  then  prevent  my  fate. 
For  after  dying  all  reprieve's  too  late. 

Printed  in  the  fifth  volume  of  "  Miscellany  Poems,"  published  after  Dryden's  death,  1704. 
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A  SONG.* 

High  state  and  honours  to  others  impart, 

But  give  me  your  heart ; 
That  treasure,  that  treasure  alone, 

I  beg  for  my  own. 
So  gentle  a  love,  so  fervent  a  fire,  5 

My  soul  does  inspire  ; 
That  treasure,  that  treasure  alone, 

I  b^  for  my  own. 

Your  love  let  me  crave  , 

Give  me  in  possessing  10 

So  matchless  a  bles^mg  ; 
That  empire  is  all  I  would  have. 

Love's  my  petition. 

All  my  ambition  ; 

If  e'er  you  discover  15 

So  faithful  a  lover. 

So  real  a  flame, 

I'U  die,  I'll  die. 

So  give  up  my  game. 


THE  SECULAR  MASQUE.t 
Enter  Janus. 

JANUS. 

Chronos,  Chronos,  mend  thy  pace  : 
An  hundred  times  the  rolling  sun 
Around  the  radiant  belt  has  run 

In  his  revolving  race. 
Behold,  behold,  the  goal  in  sight ;  5 

Spread  thy  fans,  and  wing  thy  flight. 

*  Printed  in  the  fifth  volume  of  "  Miscellany  Poems,"  published  after  Dryden's  death,  1704.  In 
the  edition  of  the  *'  Miscellany  Poems"  of  1716  (irol.  ii.)  it  is  printed  with  the  title,  "  An  Ayre  on 
a  Ground,"  with  some  alterations  in  the  text,  and  a  diflferent  arrangement  of  the  lines. 

t  A  representation  was  arranged  at  the  Theatre  Royal  for  Drycien's  benefit  on  March  25,  itoo, 
only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death.  He  died  on  May  i.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play  ot  "  fhe 
Pilgrim "  was  acted,  altered  for  the  occasion  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh ;  and  Dryden  wrote  this 
"  Secular  Masque,"  which  was  set  to  music,  for  the  same  occasion,  and  also  contributed  for  "ITie 
Pilgrim,"  a  Prologue  and  Epilogue  and  a  Dialogue  to  be  sung  in  the  play.  The  Dialogue  here 
follows  the  "  Secular  Masque :"  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  next 
division  ;  all  these  pieces  were  published  in  June,  after  Dryden's  death,  with  this  title:  "The 
Pilgrim,  a  Comedy,  as  it  is  acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane,  written  originally  by  Mr. 
Fletcher,  and  now  very  much  altered,  with  several  additions ;  Ulcewise,  a  Prologue,  Epilogue, 
Dialogue,  and  Masque,  written  by  the  late  great  poet,  Mr.  Dryden,  just  before  his  death,  being 
the  last  of  his  works.  Printed  for  Benjamin  Tooke,  near  the  Middle  Temple  Gate  in  Fleet  Street, 
1700."  "The  moral  of  this  emblematical  representation,"  says  Scott,  "is  sufficiently  intelligible. 
3y  the  introduction  of  the  deities  of  the  chase,  of  war,  and  of  lore,  as  governing  the  various 
changes  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  poet  alludes  to  the  sylvan  sports  of  fames  I.,  the 
bloody  wars  of  his  son,  and  the  licentious  gallantry  which  reigned  in  the  courts  of  Qiarles  II.  and 
James  his  successor." 


jws:  ^^^x^TVM^  M^^fC*:/'^.  .^ 


Lei  mc,  Irt  nw  divNp  lav  wv^^i^^ 
And  kave  ihe  uwrU^  bchu^t 

I  could  noi  Xmcat^ 

Another  ^n^«ur» 
The  load  of  hum^nkintK 

Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!  wvll  Imsl  ih»m  »l«iMu 

To  lay  down  thy  pack, 

And  lighten  thy  back.  I  ^ 

The  world  was  a  fool,  e'er  cilice  it  iK'gui)  j 
And  since  neither  Janus,  nor  C!hr*>niM»,  iior  1 

Can  hinder  the  crimes 

Or  mend  the  bad  times, 
*Tis  better  to  laugh  than  to  cry.  y*^ 

Chorus  of  at  I  thytn, 
'Tis  better  to  laugh  than  to  <:r*j. 

Since  Momus  comes  to  lau^  below, 

Old  Time,  Ix^n  the  show, 
Than  be  may  see,  in  every  s<>:i*<r, 
WTial  changes  in  this  age  bitve  U***.  /ij 

TbfiE.  goadest  vf  Ujt  &il\4af  i^/i*,.  i««^. 

Aiff  net  i;  xm  »^';f;^cl2itf<c.'i*'«,l4a  ^itj**-^* 

I  saune:  ii»t  i«e:  ssa^   uni-taiue  ^  >i*f. 

Aatt.  :322iic  UK  i**Iit  j^aa'u-  -c  e*  ouiitfiii;,.  -/  i^cii.- 

"Win  suummt  ain  ij*#yijij»'  »*^  jt*'^''^-  '-'■*' y*^^  ***'     ' 
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JANUS. 

Then  our  age  was  in  its  prime  : 

CHRONOS. 

Free  from  rage  ; 

DIANA. 

And  free  from  crime. 

MOM  us. 

A  very  merry,  dancing,  drinking, 

Laughing,  quaffing,  and  unthinking  time.  40 

Chorus  of  all. 

Then  our  age  was  m  its  prime, 
Free  from  rage,  and  free  from  crime, 
A  very  meny,  dancing,  drinking, 
Laughing,  quaffing,  and  unthinking  time. 

\DaHce  of  Diana's  attefidanis. 
Enter  Mars. 

mars. 

Inspire  the  vocal  brass,  inspire  ;  45 

The  world  is  past  its  infant  age  : 

Arms  and  honour. 

Arms  and  honour. 
Set  the  martial  mind  on  fire. 
And  kindle  manly  rage.  50 

Mars  has  looked  the  sky  to  red  ; 
And  Peace,  the  lazy  good,*  is  fled. 
Plenty,  peace,  and  pleasure  fly ; 

The  sprightly  green 
In  woodland -walks  no  more  is  seen  ;  55 

The  sprightly  green  has  drunk  the  Tyrian  dye. 

Clwnis  of  all. 

Plenty,  peace,  and  pleasure  fly  ; 

The  sprightly  green 
lu  woodland-walks  no  more  is  seen  ; 
The  sprightly  green  has  drunk  the  Tyrian  dye.  60 

MARS. 

Sound  the  trumpet,  beat  the  drum  ; 

Through  all  the  world  around, 

Sound  a  reveille,  sound,  sound, 
The  warrior  god  is  come. 

*  Scott  has  changed  good  into  God;  an  unnecessary  change,  to  say  the  least 
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SoBiw  the  trumpet.  Iwai  the  -dnna  ;  t»5 

Tliroaji^  all  liie  world  arcvoiod, 

Soimd  A  irvdlk,  S(.vai»(l«  ^cNixid, 
The  wjjiior  ^od  is.  ccanc 

Thy  s>nx*rd  within  the  scabbianl  ke«f\ 

And  kt  laankind  agree ;  po 

Better  the  world  were  fast  askvp, 

Hum  kepi  awake  by  thee. 
The  ftxJs  are  onlv  thinner. 

With  all  our  ooist  and  care  ; 
But  n«ther  side  a  winner,  75 

For  ihii^  are  as  they  uiere. 

The  iwAS'  are  only  thinner. 

With  all  oar  oisl  and  care  ; 
Bat  neither  side  a  winner. 

For  things  are  as  they  were,  So 

.fjwJrr  Venus. 

VENUS, 

Calm<  apptear  when  storms  are  past ; 

Love  will  have  his  hour  at  last  : 

Nature  is  my  kindly  care ; 

Mars  destro)'Ss  and  1  remir ; 

Take  me,  take  me,  while  wu  may.  S5 

Venus  comes  not  ex'erv  dav. 

Take  her,  take  her,  while  you  may, 
Venus  comes  not  eveiy  day. 

CHRONOS, 

The  world  was  then  so  light, 

I  scarcely  felt  the  weight";  90 

Joy  ruled  the  day,  and  LoN'e  the  night 
But,  since  the  Queen  of  Pleasure  left  the  ground, 
I  faint,  I  lag. 
And  feebly  drag 
The  ponderous  orb  around.  95 

•  MOM  us. 
All,  all  of  a  piece  throughout  : 

Thy  chase  had  a  beast  in  view  ;  IPomfitfi;;^  /«♦  Avw.n 

Thy  u-ars  brought  nothing  about ; 

Thy  lovers  were  all  untrue. 


[7o  Mtiris 
To  IV##j»jf, 


3*4  SONG. 


JANU$. 

'Tis  well  an  old  age  is  out  loo 

CHRONOS. 

And  time  to  begin  a  new. 

Chorus  of  all. 

All,  all  of  a  piece  throughout : 

Thy  chase  had  a  beast  in  view  ; 
Thy  wars  brought  nothing  about ; 

Thy  lovers  were  all  untrue.  105 

'Tis  well  an  old  age  b  out. 

And  time  to  begin  a  new. 

[Dance  0/ huntsmen^  nymphs^  warriors,  attd  lovets. 


SONG 

OF  A  SCHOLAR  AND  HIS  MISTRESS,  WHO,  BEING  CROSSED  BY  THEIR 
FRIENDS,  FELL  MAD  FOR  ONE  ANOTHER,  AND  NOW  FIRST  MEET 
IN   BEDLAM.* 

Music  within.      The  Lovers  enteral  opposite  doors,  each  held  by 

a  Keeper. 

PHILLIS. 

Look,  look,  I  see — I  see  my  love  appear ! 

'Tis  he — 'tis  he  alone  ; 

For  like  him  there  is  none  : 
'Tis  the  dear,  dear  man,  'tis  thee,  dear ! 

AMYNTAS. 

Hark  !  the  winds  war  ;  5 

The  foaming  waves  roar  ; 

I  see  a  ship  afar, 
Tossing  and  tossing,  and  making  to  the  shore  : 

But  what's  that  I  view, 

So  radiant  of  hue,  10 

St.  Hermo,  St.  Hermo,  that  sits  upon  the  sails  ?t 

Ah  !    No,  no,  no, 
St.  I  lermo  never,  never  shone  so  bright ; 
'Tis  Phillis,  only  Phillis  can  shoot  so  fair  a  light ; 
Tis  Phillis,  'tis  Phillis  that  saves  the  ship  alone,  15 

For  all  the  winds  are  hushed,  and  the  storm  is  overblown. 


*  This  song  was  intended  for  the  madhouse  scene  in  '*  The  Pilgrim  "*  (act  3,  scene  7).  A 
scholar  is  there,  who,  after  being  examined  by  two  gentlemen,  is  pronounced  sane,  and  is  on  the 
point  of  being  discharged.  TTie  story  of  his  lady-love  is  Dryden  s  invention  ;  there  is  no  Phillis 
»n  Beaumont  and  Fletcner's  play. 

t  The  lights  of  St  Hermo,  or  St  Elmo,  meteoric  appearances  in  the  Mediterranean. 
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PHILLIS. 

Let  me  go,  let  me  run,  let  me  fly  to  his  arms. 

AMYNTAS. 

If  all  the  fates  combine. 
And  all  the  furies  join, 
I'll  force  my  way  to  Phillis,  and  break  through  the  charms.  20 

[Here  they  break  from  their  keepers^  run 
to  each  other  and  embrace, 

PHILLIS. 

Shall  I  many  the  man  I  love  ? 

And  shall  I  conclude  my  pains  ? 
Now  blessed  be  the  powere  above, 

I  feel  the  blood  bound  in  my  veins  ; 
With  a  lively  leap  it  began  to  move,  25 

And  the  vapours  leave  my  brains. 

AMYNTAS. 

Body  joined  to  body,  and  heart  joined  to  heart ; 

To  make  sure  of  the  cure, 
Go  call  the  man  in  black,  to  mumble  o'er  his  part. 

PHILLIS. 

But  suppose  he  should  stay 30 

AMYNTAS. 

At  worst,  if  he  delay, 

'Tis  a  work  must  be  done  ; 
We'll  borrow  but  a  day, 

And  the  better  the  sooner  begun. 

Chorus  of  both. 

At  worst,  if  he  delay,  35 

'Tis  a  work  must  be  done  ; 
,     We'll  borrow  but  a  day. 

And  the  better  the  sooner  begun. 

r  They  run  out  together  hand  in  hand. 


c  c 


PROLOGUES    AND    EPILOGUES. 


GENERAL   INTRODUCTION. 

Dry  anil's  Prologua  and  Epilogues^  written  either  for  his  aiun  ur  for  others^  playSt 
are  here  given  :n  chronological  order :  and  the  collection  is  complete^  according  to  our 
knowledge  of  Drydens  authorship  of  such  pieces.    It  is  possible  that  some  of  his  early 
Prologues  and  Epilogues^  written  before  he  had  attained  to  much  fante^  may  have  been 
unclaimed  by  him  in  later  years ;  and  it  is  therefore  possible  that  some  pieces  in  the 
collection  called   "  Cot'cnt  Garden  Drollery ^^^  published  in   1 672,    may  be  his^  in 
addition  to  sei'cral  there  published ^  his  authorship  of  which  is  knaivn.     It  is  difficult 
to  see  why  Dryden  should  have  omitted  to  rlaim^  if  his^  the  admirable  Prologue  to 
^*  Julius  Oesar,''  printed  in  the  note  at  p.  399, //w/  **  Cca'cnt  Garden  Droll ery,^^  aid 
confidently  ascribed  to  Dryden  by  so  competent  a  critic  as  Mr.  Bolton  Comey ;  but 
less  striking  pieces  he  might  not  have  careil  to  rescue  from  oblivion.      The  following 
series  does  much  to  illustrate  the  course  of  the  English  stage  from  immediately  after 
the  Restoration  to  within  afno  7vecks  of  Drydefi's  deaths  and  the  history  of  his  <mn 
forty  years'  literary  life  and  connexion  with  the  drama.      The  first  Prologue  was 
written  in  the  very  beginning  of  1663  for  his  aiun  first  play ^  "  The  Wild  Gallant,^* 
and  the  last  in  March  1700,  within  six  7veeks  of  his  deaths  for  a  performanct 
arranged  by  his  friends  for  his  benefit.      In  respect  of  Dryden's  connexion  vM 
dramatic  literature^  it  may  be  here  mentioned  that  a  comedy  called  **  The  Mistaken 
Husband''  was  published  in  1675,  as  acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal^  and  that  the  pub- 
lisher (A*.  Bent  ley)  said  in  the  Preface  that  it  had  been  left  by  the  author  with  Dryden^ 
whoy  after  twelve  years,  the  author  not  returning  to  claim  it,  gave  it  to  the  players, 
having  added  a  scene  to  it.     Pcpys  mentions  in  his  Diary  a  translation  from  the 
French  by  Dryden,  produced  at  the  Kings  Theatre  in  September  1668,  called  ''Tht 
iMdies  a  la  Mode;''  of  which  no  mention  is  to  he  found  anywhere  else ;  it  was  entirely 
unsuccessful :  *'so  mean  a  thing,'*  says  Pepys,  *'  as,  'when  they  came  to  say  it  would  he 
acted  again  to-morrozo,  both  he  that  said  it,  Beeson,  and  the  pit  fell  a  laughing,  there 
being  this  day  not  a  quarter  of  the  pit  full."     {Pcpys'  Diary,  Sept.  15,  1 668.) 

The  Prologues  and  Epilogues  composed  by  Dryden  for  others  came  in  aid  of  his 
finances.  Five  guineas  was  the  customary  Jcc  which  contented  him,  till,  in  1682, 
he  asked  Southerne  ten  guineas  for  a  Prologue  to  ''The  Loyal  Brother,  "  telling hin 
that  the  players  had  hitherto  had  his  goods  too  cheap,  and  from  that  time  ten  guifieos 
was  his  price. 

Three  Prologues,  made  for  political  occasions,  have  been  separated  from  this  ciul^' 
tion,  and  printed  in  the  first  division. 


PROLOGUE   AND   EPILOGUE  TO   "THE 
WILD   GALLANT."* 

1663. 

PROLOGUE. 

Is  it  not  strange  to  hear  a  poet  say, 

He  comes  to  ask  you  how  you  like  the  play?  * 

You  have  not  seen  it  yet ;  alas !  'tis  true ; 

But  now  your  love  and  hatred  judge,  not  you. 

And  cruel  factions,  bribed  by  interest,  come,  5 

Not  to  weigh  merit,  but  to  give  their  doom. 

Our  poet,  therefore,  jealous  of  the  event, 

And  (though  much  boldness  takes)  not  confident. 

Has  sent  me  whither  you,  fair  ladies,  too 

Sometimes  upon  as  small  occasions  go,  10 

And  from  this  scheme,  drawn  for  the  hour  and  day, 

Bid  me  inquire  the  fortune  of  his  play. 

curtain  draiun  discovers  two  Astrologers  ;  the  Prologtte  is  presented  to  them, 

'trot,,  reads,     A  figure  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  their  several  apartments, 
:h,  half  an  hour  after  three  afternoon,  f  from  whence  you  are  to  judge  the 
of  a  new  play,  called  The  Wild  Gallant. 

<trol.  Who  must  judge  of  it,  we  or  these  gentlemen  ?  We'll  not  meddle 
;  so  tell  your  poet.  Here  are,  in  this  house,  the  ablest  mathematicians  in 
!  for  his  purpose. 

They  will  resolve  the  question,  ere  they  part. 

1  Ast.  Yet  let  us  judge  it  by  the  rules  of  art : 

First  Jupiter,  the  ascendant's  lord  disgraced,  15 

In  the  twelfth  house  and  near  grim  Saturn  placed. 
Denote  short  life  unto  the  play. 

2  Ast.  Jove  yet, 

In  his  apartment  Sagittary,  set 
Under  his  own  roof,  cannot  take  much  wrong. 
I  Ast.   Why  then  the  life's  not  very  short,  nor  long  ;  20 

ic  Wild  Gallant,"  Dryden's  first  play,  a  comedy,  was  produced  at  the  King's  House  o\ 
Royal,  February  5,  1663.  It  was  not  well  received.  Pepys  mentions  that  he  saw  it  acted 
uary  23,  and  ill-acted.  He  adds  :  "  The  play  so  poor  a  thing  as  I  never  saw  in  my  Hf  j 
uid  so  little  answering  the  name  that,  from  the  banning  to  the  end,  I  could  not,  nor  can 
me,  tell  certainly  which  was  the  Wild  Gallant.  TTie  King  did  not  seem  pleased  at  all,  the 
ay,  nor  anybody  else. "     But  the  play  was  favoured  by  Lady  Castlemaine,  and,  probably 

her  interest,  acted  at  Court.  Dryden  addressed  a  poem  to  Lady  Castlemaine  in 
edgment  of  her  kindness  to  his  first  play.  See  p.  105.  "  The  Wild  Gallant "  was  reproduced 
when  Dryden  wrote  a  new  Prologue  and  new  Lpilogue,  which  are  printed  later,  p.  396. 
y  was  not  published  till  1669. 

theatres  opened  at  three  in  the  afternoon. 
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THE  WILD  GALLANT. 


2  Ast.  The  luck  not  very  good,  nor  very  ill ; 
Prolo.  That  is  to  say,  'tis  as  'tis  taken  still. 

1  Ast.  But,  brother,  Ptolemy  the  learned  says, 

'Tis  the  fifth  house  from  whence  we  judge  of  plays. 
Venus,  the  lady  of  that  house,  I  find  25 

Is  Peregrine  ;  your  play  is  ill  designed  ; 
It  should  have  been  but  one  continued  song. 
Or  at  the  least  a  dance  of  three  hours  long.* 

2  Ast.  But  yet  the  greatest  mischief  does  remain. 

The  twelfth  apartment  bears  the  lord  of  Spain  ;         30 
Whence  I  conclude,  it  is  your  author's  lot, 
To  be  endangered  by  a  Spanish  plotf 
Proio.  Our  poet  yet  protection  hopes  from  you ; 

But  bribes  you  not  with  any  thing  that's  new. 

Nature  is  old,  which  poets  imitate ;  35 

And  for  wit,  those  that  boast  their  own  estate 

Forget  Fletcher  and  Ben  before  them  went, 

Their  elder  brothers,  and  that  vastly  spent ; 

So  much,  'twill  hardly  be  repaired  again, 

Not  though  supplied  with  all  the  wealth  of  Spain.    40 

This  play  is  English,  and  the  growth  your  own ; 

As  such  it  yields  to  English  p&ys  alone. 

He  could  have  wished  it  better  for  your  sakes. 

But  that  in  pla3rs  he  finds  you  love  mistakes  :  X 

Besides,  he  thought  it  was  in  vain  to  mend  45 

What  you  are  bound  in  honour  to  defend  ; 

That  English  wit,  howe'er  despised  by  some. 

Like  English  valour,  still  may  overcome. 

EPILOGUE. 

The  Wild  Gallant  has  quite  played  out  his  game ; 

He's  married  now,  and  that  will  make  him  tame. 

Or  if  you  think  marriage  will  not  reclaim  him, 

The  critics  swear  they'll  damn  him,  but  they'll  tame  him. 

Yet,  though  our  poet's  threatened  most  by  these,  5 

They  are  the  only  people  he  can  please : 

For  he,  to  humour  them,  has  shown  to-day 

That  which  they  only  like,  a  wretched  play. 

But  though  his  play  be  ill,  here  have  been  shown 

The  greatest  wits  and  beauties  of  the  town ;  lo 

And  his  occasion  having  brought  you  here, 

You  are  too  grateful  to  become  severe. 

There  is  not  any  person  here  so  mean, 

But  he  may  freely  judge  each  act  and  scene. 

But  if  you  bid  him  choose  his  judges,  then  15 

He  boldly  names  true  English  gentlemen ; 

*  Malone  mentions  that  this  i*«  probably  a  reference  to  Sir  W,  Davenant's  opera  of  "The  Sleg 
of  Rhodes,"  which  Mras  brought  out  in  1662  at  the  rival  theatre,  the  Duke  of  York's,  and  hjkdgit! 
success. 

t  The  plot  of  "The  Wild  Gallant"  was  taken  from  the  Spanish. 

I  Malone  suggests  that  this  is  a  reference  to  the  mistakes  of  Teague,  an  Irish  footmani 
character  in  Sir  Robert  Howard's  comedy,  *'  The  Committee,"  which  was  very  popular. 
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For  he  ne'er  thought  a  handsome  garb  or  dress 

So  great  a  crime  to  make  their  judgment  less  ; 

And  with  these  gallants  he  these  ladies  joins, 

To  judge  that  language  their  converse  refines.  20 

But  if  their  censures  should  condemn  his  play, 

Far  from  disputing,  he  does  only  pray 

He  may  Leander's  destiny  obtain :  * 

Now  spare  him,  drown  him  when  he  comes  again. 


PROLOGUE  TO  "THE  RIVAL  LADIES."t 

1664. 

'Trs  much  desired,  you  judges  of  the  town 

Would  pass  a  vote  to  put  all  prologues  down ; 

For  who  can  show  me,  since  they  first  were  writ. 

They  e'er  converted  one  hard-hearted  wit? 

Yet  the  world's  mended  well ;  in  former  days  5 

Good  prologues  were  as  scarce  as  now  good  plays. 

For  the  reforming  poets  of  our  age 

In  this  first  charge  spend  their  poetic  rage. 

Expect  no  more  when  once  the  prologue's  done  -, 

The  wit  is  ended  ere  the  play's  begun.  10 

You  now  have  habits,  dances,  scenes,  and  rhymes, 

High  language  often,  ay,  and  sense  sometimes. 

As  for  a  clear  contrivance,  doubt  it  not ; 

They  blow  out  candles  to  give  light  to  the  plot. 

And  for  surprise,  two  bloody-minded  men  15 

Fight  till  they  die,  then  rise  and  dance  again. 

Such  deep  intrigues  you're  welcome  to  this  day : 

But  blame  yourselves,  not  him  who  writ  the  play. 

Though  his  plot's  dull  as  can  be  well  desired. 

Wit  stiflf  as  any  you  have  e'er  admired,  20 

He's  bound  to  please,  not  to  write  well,  and  knows 

There  is  a  mode  in  plays  as  well  as  clothes  j 

Therefore,  kind  judges — 

A  Second  Prologue  enters. 

2.  Hold  !  would  you  admit 

Forjudges  all  you  see  within  the  pit? 

1.  Whom  would  he  then  except,  or  on  what  score?  .5 

2.  All  who,  like  him,  have  writ  ill  plays  before  ; 
For  they,  like  thieves  condemned,  are  hangmen  made 
To  execute  the  members  of  their  trade. 

Leander  was  drowmed  in  swimming  across  the  Hellespont  to  Hero. 

"The  Rival  Ladies,"  Drj^den's  second  play,  a  tragi-comedy,  was  first  acted  by  the  King's 
ants  in  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane,  in  the  winter  of  1603-4.  It  had  better  success  than 
ic  Wild  Gallant,"  and  was  published  in  1664.  Pepys  says  of  this  play,  which  he  saw  at  the 
i%  House,  August  4,  1664,  "A  ver>' innocent,  and  most  pretty  witty  play  :  I  was  much  pleased 
it.**  This  play  when  published  was  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  and  in  the  deaication 
Jen  defended  his  use  of  rhymed  verse  in  the  play.  He  was  quickly  replied  to  by  Sir  Robert 
'ard,  and  thus  began  the  controversy  which  produced  Dryden's  '*  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesv," 
led  to  a  quarrel  of  short  duration  between  Dryden  and  his  brother-in-law. 
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All  that  are  writing  now  he  would  disown, 

But  then  he  must  except — even  all  the  town  ;  30 

All  choleric  losing  gamesters,  who  in  spite 

Will  damn  to-day,  because  they  lost  last  night ; 

All  servants,  whom  their  mistress'  scorn  upbraids, 

All  maudlin  lovers,  and  all  slighted  maids, 

All  who  are  out  of  humour  or  severe,  35 

All  that  want  wit,  or  hope  to  find  it  here. 


PROLOGUE  AND  EPILOGUE  TO  "THE 

INDIAN  EMPEROR."* 

1665. 

PROLOGUE. 

Almighty  critics !  whom  our  Indians  here 

Worship,  just  as  they  do  the  devil,  for  fear ; 

In  reverence  to  your  power,  I  come  this  day, 

To  give  you  timely  warning  of  our  play. 

The  scenes  are  old,  the  habits  are  the  same  5 

We  wore  last  year,  before  the  Spaniards  came  t 

Now,  if  vou  stay,  the  blood  that  shall  ht  shed 

From  this  poor  play  be  all  upon  your  head. 

We  neither  promise  you  one  dance  or  show ; 

Then  plot  and  language,  they  are  wanting  too.  10 

But  you,  kind  wits,  will  those  light  faults  excuse. 

Those  are  the  common  frailties  of  the  Muse ; 

Which  who  observes,  he  buys  his  place  too  dear ; 

For  'tis  your  business  to  be  cozened  here. 

These  wretched  spies  of  wit  must  then  confess,  15 

They  take  more  pains  to  please  themselves  the  less. 

Grant  us  such  judges,  Phoebus,  we  request. 

As  still  mistake  themselves  into  a  jest ; 

Such  easy  judges  that  our  poet  may 

Himself  admire  the  fortune  of  his  play ;  20 


♦ 


"The  Indian  Emperor,  or  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards,  being  the  Sequel  of  the 
Indian  Queen,"  was  the  full  title  with  which  this  tragedy  was  published  in  1667.  It  was  brought 
out  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  1665.  "  The  Indian  Queen,"  of  which  it  was  the  sequel,  was  a  play  by 
Sir  Robert  Howard,  Dryden's  brother-in-law,  which  had  been  acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal  tne  yW 
before ;  and  Dryden  is  said  to  have  aided  Sir  Robert  in  the  composition  of  *'  The  Indian  Queen" 
But  there  is  no  statement  of  Dryden's  precise  part  in  the  authorship  of  "  The  Indian  Queen," or  ol 
so  much  assistance  as  to  justify  its  being  printed  (as  Scott  has  printed  it)  among  Dryden's  |)laysj 
nor  is  there  any  evidence  to  warrant  the  insertion  of  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue  in  a  collection  01 
Dryden's  poems.  The  probability  is  that  these  were  by  Sir  Robert  Howard,  and  that  Dryden  only 
gave  slight  aid  to  his  brother-in-law,  A  handbill  was  distributed  when  "The  Indian  Emperor'*  *** 
brought  out,  headed,  "Connexion  of  the  Indian  Emperor  to  the  Indian  Queen,"*  ana  this  vcr^ 
natural  and  innocent  mode  of  explaining  the  connexion  of  the  story  with  that  of  Sir  R.  Howard! 
play  was  ridiculed  in  the  "  Rehearsal :  "  where  Mr.  Bayes  is  made  to  say,  *'  I  have  printed  above  s 
hundred  sheets  of  paper  to  insinuate  the  plot  into  the  boxes."  "  The  Indian  Emperor"  had  grea 
success. 

t  In  "  The  Indian  Queen,"  acted  the  year  before,  the  time  was  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniard 
in  Mexico. 
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And  arn^ntly,  as  his  fellows  do, 

Think  he  writes  well,  because  he  pleases  you. 

This  he  conceives  not  hard  to  bring  about. 

If  all  of  you  would  join  to  help  him  out : 

Would  each  man  take  but  what  he  understands,  25 

And  leave  the  rest  upon  the  poet's  hands. 

EPILOGUE. 

Sf'Okfn  by  a  Mercury. 

To  all  and  singular  in  this  full  meeting, 

Ladies  and  gallants,  Phoebus  sends  ye  greeting. 

To  all  his  sons,  by  whate'er  title  known, 

Whether  of  court,  of  coffee-house,  or  town; 

From  his  most  mighty  sons,  whose  confidence  5 

Is  placeil  in  lofty  sound  and  humble  sense, 

Even  to  his  little  infants  of  the  time. 

Who  write  new  songs  and  trust  in  tune  and  rhyme ; 

Be*t  known,  that  Phoebus,  being  daily  grieved 

To  see  good  plays  condemned  and  bad  received,  10 

Ordains  your  judgment  upon  every  cause 

Henceforth  be  limited  by  wholesome  laws. 

He  first  thinks  fit  no  sonnetteer  advance 

His  censure  farther  than  the  song  or  dance. 

Your  wit  burlesque  may  one  step  higher  climb,  15 

And  in  his  sphere  may  judge  all  dogrel  rhyme ; 

All  proves,  and  moves,  and  loves,  and  honours  too ; 

All  that  appears  high  sense,  and  scarce  is  low. 

As  for  the  coffee- wits,  he  says  not  much ; 

Their  proper  business  is  to  damn  the  Dutch.  20 

For  the  great  Dons  of  wit ; — 

Phoebus  gives  them  fiiU  privilege' alone 

To  damn  all  others,  and  cry  up  their  own. 

Last,  for  the  ladies,  'tis  Apollo's  will. 

They  should  have  power  to  save,  but  not  to  kill ;  25 

For  Love  and  he  long  since  have  thought  it  fit, 

Wit  live  by  beauty,  beauty  reign  by  wit. 


PROLOGUE  TO  "SECRET  LOVE,  OR  THE 

MAIDEN  QUEEN."* 

1667. 

I 

He  who  writ  this,  not  without  pains  and  thought. 
From  French  and  English  theatres  has  brought 
The  exactest  rules  by  which  a  play  is  wrought : 

*  Dryden's  tragi-comedy  of  "Secret  Love,  or  the  Maiden  Queen,"  was  prodi\ced  at  the  Theatre 
oyal.  Dniry  Lane,  on  March  2,  1667.^  Pepys  was  present  at  the  first  acting  of  the  play,  and 
cords  his  admiration  of  it,  and  of  the  acting,  especially  tnat  of  Nell  Gwyn  in  Florimel.  "After  dinner, 
ith  my  wife  to  the  King's  House  to  see  'The  Maiden  Queen,'  a  new  play  by  Dryden,  mightily 
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PROLOGUE  AND   EPILOGUE  TO   "THE  WILD 

GALLANT/'  * 

WHEN  REVIVED   IN    1 667. 

PROLOGUE. 

As  some  raw  squire,  by  tender  mother  bred, 

Till  one-and-twenty  keeps  liis  maidenhead  ; 

(Pleased  with  some  sport,  which  he  alone  does  find, 

And  thinks  a  secret  to  all  human  kind,) 

Till  mightily  in  love,  yet  half  afraid,  5 

He  first  attempts  the  gentle  dairy-maid : 

Succeeding  there,  and,  led  by  the  renown 

Of  Whetstone's  park,  he  comes  at  length  to  town;. 

Where  entered  by  some  school-fellow  or  friend, 

He  grows  to  break  glass -windows  in  the  end :  10 

His  valour  too,  which  with  the  watch  began. 

Proceeds  to  duel,  and  he  kills  his  man. 

By  such  degrees,  while  knowledge  he  did  want, 

Our  unfledged t  author  writ  a  Wild  Gallant. 

He  thought  him  monstrous  lewd,  I'll  lay  my  life,  15 

Because  suspected  with  his  landlord's  wife ; 

But,  since  his  knowledge  of  the  town  began. 

He  thinks  him  now  a  very  civil  man ; 

And,  much  ashamed  of  what  he  was  before. 

Has  fairly  played  him  at  three  wenches  more.  20 

'Tis  some  amends  his  frailties  to  confess ; 

Pray  pardon  him  his  want  of  wickedness. 

He's  towardly,  and  will  come  on  apace ; 

His  frank  confession  shows  he  has  some  grace. 

You  balked  him  when  he  was  a  young  beginner,  25 

And  almost  spoiled  a  very  hopeful  sinner ; 

But  if  once  more  you  slight  his  weak  endeavour. 

For  aught  I  know,  he  may  turn  tail  for  ever. 

EPILOGUE. 

Of  all  dramatic  writing,  comic  wit, 

As  'tis  the  best,  so  'tis  most  hard  to  hit. 

For  it  lies  all  in  level  to  the  eye, 

Where  all  may  judge,  and  each  defect  may  spy. 

Humour  is  that  which  every  day  we  meet,  t: 

And  therefore  known  as  eveiy  public  street; 

*  "The  Wild  Gallant"  was  revived  in  March  1667,  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  almost  immediately 
after  the  success  of  "  The  Maiden  Queen  :  "  it  was  considerably  altered  from  its  first  state,  and 
Dryden  supplied  the  new  Prologue  and  Epilogue.  These  two  pieces  are  printed  in  "Coven* 
Garden  Drollery." 

t  Printed  by  Dryden  unfleiched. 
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In  which,  if  e'er  the  poet  go  astray, 

You  all  can  point,  'twas  there  he  lost  his  way. 

But  what's  so  common  to  make  pleasant  too. 

Is  more  than  any  wit  can  always  do.  lo 

For  'tis,  like  Turks  with  hen  and  rice  to  treat, 

To  make  regal ios  out  of  common  meat. 

But,  in  your  diet,  you  grow  savages: 

Nothing  but  human  fl?sh  your  taste  can  please ; 

And  as  their  feasts  with  slaughtered  slaves  began,  1 5 

So  you,  at  each  new  play,  must  have  a  man. 

Hither  you  come,  as  to  see  prizes  fought ; 

If  no  blood's  drawn,  you  cry,  the  prize  is  nought. 

But  fools  grow  wary  now  ;  and,  when  they  see 

A  poet  eyeing  round  the  company,  20 

Straight  each  man  for  himself  begins  to  doubt; 

They  shrink  like  seamen  when  a  press  comes  out. 

Few  of  them  will  be  found  for  public  use, 

Except  you  charge  an  oaf  *  upon  each  house. 

Like  the  train  bands,  and  every  man  engage  25 

For  a  sufficient  fool  to  serve  the  stage. 

And  when  with  much  ado  you  get  liim  there. 

Where  he  in  all  his  glorj'  should  appear, 

Your  poets  make  him  such  rare  thuigs  to  say, 

That  he's  more  wit  than  any  man  in  the  play :  30 

But  of  so  ill  a  mingle  with  the  rest. 

As  when  a  parrot's  taught  to  break  a  jest. 

Thus,  aiming  to  be  fine,  they  make  a  show, 

As  tawdiy  squires  in  country  churches  do. 

Things  well  considered,  'tis  so  hard  to  make  35 

A  comedy,  which  should  the  knowing  take, 

That  our  dull  poet,  in  despair  to  please. 

Does  humbly  beg  by  me  his  writ  of  ease. 

*Tis  a  land-tax,  which  he's  too  poor  to  pay ; 

You  therefore  must  some  other  impost  lay.  40 

Would  you  hut  change  for  serious  plot  and  verse 

This  motley  garniture  of  fool  and  farce. 

Nor  scorn  a  mode,  because  'tis  taught  at  home, 

Which  does,  like  vests,  f  our  gravity  become, 

Our  poet  yields  you  should  this  play  refuse :  45 

As  tradesmen  by  the  change  of  fashions  lose 

With  some  content  their  fripperies  of  France, 

In  hope  it  may  their  staple  trade  advance. 

Ued  by  Dryden  oph. 

tt  says  on  the  word  "vests":  "This  scerns  to  allude  to  the  Polish  drc>>,  which,  upon  ht6 
oa,  Charies  wished  to  introduce  into  Britain.  It  was  not  altered  for  the  French  till  hw 
r  with  that  Court  was  cemented  by  pecuniary  independence." 
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PROLOGUE    AND    EPILOGUE    TO    "SIR    MARTIN 
MAR- ALL,  OR  THE  FEIGNED  INNOCENCE/'* 

1667. 

PROLOGUE. 

Fools,  which  each  man  meets  in  his  dish  each  day, 

Are  yet  the  great  regalios  of  a  play ; 

In  which  to  poets  you  but  iust  appear, 

To  prize  that  highest  which  cost  tnem  so  dear. 

Fops  in  the  town  more  easily  will  pass  ;  5 

One  story  makes  a  statutable  ass ; 

But  such  in  plays  must  be  much  thicker  sown, 

Like  yolks  of  eggs,  a  dozen  beat  to  one. 

Observing  poets  all  their  walks  invade, 

As  men  watch  woodcocks  gliding  through  a  glade,  ic» 

And  when  they  have  enough  for  comedy, 

They  stow  their  several  bodies  in  a  pie. 

The  poet's  but  the  cook  to  fashion  it. 

For,  gallants,  you  yourselves  have  found  the  wit. 

To  bid  you  welcome  would  your  bountv  wrong  ;  ij) 

None  welcome  those  who  bring  their  cneer  along. 

EPILOGUE. 

As  country  vicars,  when  the  sermon*s  done. 

Run  hudlingt  to  the  benediction  ;$ 

Well  knowing,  though  the  better  sort  may  stay. 

The  vulgar  rout  will  run  unblessed  away  : 

So  we,  when  once  our  play  is  done,  make  haste  5 

With  a  short  epilogue  to  close  your  taste. 

In  this  withdrawing,  we  seem  mannerly  ; 

13ut,  when  the  curtain's  down,  we  peep,  and  see 

A  jury  of  the  wits,  who  still  stay  late. 

And  in  their  club  decree  the  poor  play's  fate ;  lO 

Their  verdict  back  is  to  the  boxes  Drought, 

Thence  all  the  town  pronounces  it  their  thought. 

Thus,  gallants,  we,  like  Lilly,  can  foresee  ; 

But  if  you  ask  us  what  our  doom  will  be, 

We  by  to-morrow  will  our  fortune  cast,  1 5 

As  he  tells  all  things  when  the  year  is  past. 

from  a  version  of  Molierc^ 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  but  at 
,        ,  .  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
was  named  as  the  author  in  the  entry  for  publication  at  Stationers*  Hall,  June  24,  1668.      ItwaSi 


August  16,  1667,  as  "  a  play  made  by  my  Lord  Duke  of  Newcastle,  but,  as  everybody  says,  corrected 
by  Dryden."  He  adds,  '^'I  never  laughed  so  in  all  my  life,  and  at  very  good  wit  therein,  not 
fooling."     It  was  first  published  with  Dryden's  name  in  1697. 

t  Hudlin^  was  changed  by  Scott  incorrectly  into  headlong. 

I  For  similar  rhymes  m  Dryden  see  the  poem  on  the  Coronation  of  Charles  II.  line  70,  and  Elegy 
un  the  Death  of  Lord  Hastings,  and  the  notes  on  those  passages. 
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PROLOGUE  AND  EPILOGUE  TO  "THE  TEMPEST." 
1667. 


The  ad^uationoT  Shakc&pcare'H  "  Taniput  ^  WHi  by  SJr  W.  l)BviiuntaiidT>ryiJowuU|jaimly, 
chicHy  Davenanl's.  It  wm  pniducci]  u  Iha  Uuke  bF  Vaik'i-  'ItuwIR  un  Nuvmbar  7,  Itiij. 
ProluguE  and  Epilogue  wen  Dcydsu'i.  Itevinini  dinl  in  ttM,  wid  wiu  tucmailail  !■■  Puct 
nuIbyDiydsn,  "ThsTcnipesl' wan  publlihsd  liv  I>ryd«iia(lu  DunBiilll't  daalh,  III  itau. 
t  uys  :  "  Oryden  hai  not  <n(or«eil  ui  ar  the  uluin  In  lud  tn  Uiin  illaniiliM  ;  H  wiu  luuhMly 
mon  Ihan  thE  cue  at  adii|i>in|  il  10  tha  Mjpi.    'Ilia  Pi4lii|M  ii  MM  »r  Hu  MhI  "WUrly 

s  pTolcHue  the  Prok«ue  iaShiik»iieiin'»"Iuliiii  Cawu,"  ftliaiSSmuiult  hmmId  "Oivinii 
kn  DroUery,"  and  <;anlideiitly  utateil  by  an  encallm  cnlli^  Ml  HulrM  Canity,  ttiia 
nal  cvideiKD.  to  be  UcydenV  (NiNnaiuI  (JuHl«,iM  Bcfui,  h.  u.)  ll  Ml iMsh  niemiil'iiKa 
lydcii'i  beu  Uyle,  but,  beyuni  Hyle,  ihcn  in  au  avMeiKs  «f  kit  iiiithMW|>(  aad  it  wuuU  bn 
ibi,  it  il  i>  his  that  he  >houU  mx  have  Kutiiucd  il  in  null  til  lika  "  UEuaUMy  VoluuiiU," 
h  contain  matiy  oT  hi>  Frotuguin  and  Kirilovues  much  inlsri.ii  lu  ihli.  "  Fufliii  Ccur^  alw 
rsvivcd  at  the  Thcaire  Royal,  with  which  Drydcii  urat  *:iinrvt>'94 ;  *uo  n<  wvnld  hiivc  uu 
TC  Ibr  cuncealinf  at  the  linu  his  aiilhunbi|i  uf  Uia  VnAonUK,  w  lie  mljthl  Imm  lud  if  iliu  |il>iy 
been  bnxighl  out  in  (he  hval  lluiuc. 
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So  from  old  Shakespeare's  honoured  dust  this  day 

Springs  up  and  buds  a  new  reviving  play  : 

Shakespeare,  who,  taught  by  none,  aid  first  impart  5 

To  Fletcher  wit,  to  labouring  Jonson  art ; 

He,  monarch-like,  gave  those  his  subjects  law. 

And  is  that  Nature  which  they  paint  and  draw. 

Fletcher  reached  that  which  on  his  heights  did  grow, 

Whilst  Jonson  crept,  and  gathered  all  below.  10 

This  did  his  love,  and  this  his  mirth  digest : 

One  imitates  him  most,  the  other  best. 

If  they  have  since  outwrit  all  other  men, 

'Tis  with  the  drops  which  fell  from  Shakespeare's  pen. 

The  storm  which  vanished  on  the  neighbouring  shore  15 

Was  taught  by  Shakespeare's  Tempest  first  to  roar. 

That  innocence  and  beauty,  which  did  smile 

In  Fletcher,  grew  on  this  enchanted  isle. 

But  Shakespeare's  magic  could  not  copied  be ; 

Within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  but  he.  20 

I  must  confess  'twas  bold,  nor  would  you  now 

That  liberty  to  vulgar  wits  allow. 

Which  works  by  magic  supernatural  things  ; 

T3ut  Shakespeare's  power  is  sacred  as  a  king's. 

Those  legends  from  old  priesthood  were  received,  2> 

And  then  he  writ,  as  people  then  believed. 

But  if  for  Shakespeare  we  your  grace  implore, 

We  for  our  theatre  shall  want  it  more  ; 

Who  by  our  dearth  of  youths  are  forced  to  employ 

One  of  our  women  to  present  a  bov  ;  30 

And  that's  a  transformation,  you  will  say. 

Exceeding  all  the  magic  in  the  play. 

Let  none  expect  in  the  last  act  to  find 

Her  sex  transformed  from  man  to  woman-kind. 

Whate'er  she  was  before  the  play  began,  35 

All  you  shall  see  of  her  is  perfect  man. 

Or,  if  your  fancy  will  be  farther  led 

To  find  her  woman — it  must  be  abed. 

EPILOGUE. 

Gallants,  by  all  good  signs  it  does  appear 
That  sixty-seven  s  a  very  damning  year, 
For  knaves  aboard,*  and  for  ill  poets  here. 

Among  the  Muses  there's  a  general  rot ; 

The  rhyming  Monsieur,  and  the  Spanish  plot,  5 

Defy  or  court,  all's  one,  they  go  to  pot. 

The  ghosts  of  poets  walk  within  this  place. 
And  haunt  us  actors  wheresoe'er  we  pass. 
In  visions  bloodier  than  King  Richard's  was. 

*  /l^<>rtn/ is  incorrectly  turned  into  rt^nJrtrtf  in  Scott's  and  R.  Bell's  editions.     Aboard  x^i^tn,  to 
tlic  "  Tempest "  as  well  as  to  the  naval  Dutch  war,  which  was  proceeding  in  1667. 
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For  this  poor  wretch,  he  has  not  much  to  say,  10 

But  quietly  brings  in  his  part  of  the  play. 
And  begs  the  favour  to  be  damned  to-day. 

He  sends  me  only  like  a  sheriff's*  man  here 

To  let  you  know  the  malefactor's  near, 

And  that  he  means  to  die  en  cavalier,  \  i< 


For,  if  you  should  be  gracious  to  his  pen. 
The  example  will  prove'  ill  to  other  men. 
And  youUl  be  trouoled  with  them  all  again. 


PROLOGUE  TO  "ALBUMAZAR."t 

1668. 

To  say  this  comedy  pleased  long  ago 

Is  not  enough  to  make  it  pass  you  now. 

Yet,  gentlemen,  your  ancestors  had  wit. 

When  few  men  censured,  and  when  fewer  writ ; 

And  Jonson,  of  those  few  the  best,  chose  this  5 

As  the  best  model  of  his  master-piece. 

Subtle  was  got  by  our  Albumazar, 

That  Alchymist  by  this  Astrologer ; 

*  ^Arrr^pronounced  as  one  syllable,  the  e  elided :  and  again  iu  the  last  line  of  the  Prologue  on 
the  Union  of  the  Two  Companies  in  1686.     This  occurs  frequently  in  Oldham. 

"  Whether  for  sheriflF  he  has  been  knovm  to  fine 
And  with  how  many  dishes  he  does  dine.** 

Imitation  of  Third  Satire  of  Jttfmal. 

"  And  vainly  give 
More  for  a  night  than  you  to  fine  for  sheriff." 

Imitation  of  Eighth  Satire  of  Boileau. 

In  all  these  cases  the  word  is  printed  sheriff,  but  the  verse  clearly  requires  the  word  to  be 
pronounced  practically  as  a  monosyllable.  A  similar  instance  of  pronunciation  in  pr>'den  is  fur- 
nished by  the  word  spiritual^  the  emphasis  being  on  the  second  syllable  :  see  "The  Hind  and 
the  Panther,"  part  2,  lines  525,  618.    Sprite  was  used  commonly  for  spirit. 

f  For  similar  instances  of  English  pronunciation  of  French  words  see  retuUxz'oits  in  Prologue 
for  the  "Women  Actors,"  hne  6  :  barbare  in  Epilogue  to  "  Aureng-zebe,"  line  25  :  and  guerre  in 
EpU^e  to  ••  Henry  the  Second,"  line  6.  This  adoption  of  French  words  as  Enghsh  is  common. 
The  following  example  is  from  Marx-el's  "  Appleton  House : " 

"  And  everything  so  wished  and  fine 
Starts  forth  with  it  to  its  bonne  mine." 

1  The  play  of  "  Albumazar"  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  written  by  Thomas  Tomkis,  a 
feUow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  it  was  acted  by  members  of  that  College  before  James  I. , 
when  he  visited  Cambridge  University  in  Mardi  1615.  Others  have  attributed  the  play  to  Shake- 
speare, and  a.ssigned  the  date  of  1603  for  its  compositum.  It  was  revived  at  the  Duke  of  York's 
Theatre,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  in  February  1668,  when  Dryden  wrote  this  Prologue.  He 
accuses  Ben  Jon.son  of  having  taken  his  "Alchemist  **  from  this  play  :  but  if  "  Albumazar"  was 
not  published  before  16x5,  that  could  not  be,  as  "The  Alchemist''  was  acted  in  z6io.  and  printed 
in  1613.  Dryden  was  not  always  accurate,  and  may  here  have  made  a  mistake  as  to  the  date  of 
die  play.  This  Prologue  was  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  "  Miscellany  Poems,"  1684.  It  is  also 
printed  in  "  Covent  Garden  Drollery,"  1672.  The  Prologue  as  printed  by  Dryden's  authority  in 
X684  has  several  variations  from  the  earlier  version  in  "  Covent  Garden  Drollery,"  and  the  changes 
are  mostly  improvements. 
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Here  he  was  fashioned,  and  we  may  suppose 

He  liked  the  fashion  well  who  wore  the  clothes.*  lO 

But  Ben  made  nobly  his  what  he  did  mould  ; 

What  was  another's  lead  becomest  his  gold  : 

Like  an  unrighteous  conqueror  he  reigns, 

Yet  rules  that  well  which  he  unjustly  gains. 

But  this  our  age  such  authors  does  afford,  15 

As  make  whole  plays,  and  yet  scarce  write  a  word  ; 

Who,  in  this  anarchy  of  wit,  rob  ajl. 

And  what's  their  plunder,  their  possession  call : 

Who,  like  bold  padders,  scorn  by  night  to  prey, 

But  rob  by  sunshine,  in  the  face  of  day  :  20 

Nay,  scarce  the  common  ceremony  use 

Of  "  Stand,  Sir,  and  deliver  up  your  Muse  ! " 

But  knock  the  poet  down,  and,  with  a  grace, 

Mount  Pegasus  before  the  owner's  face. 

Faith,  if  you  have  such  country  Toms  abroad,  J  25 

'Tis  time  for  all  true  men  to  leave  that  road. 

Yet  it  were  modest,  could  it  but  be  said, 

They  strip  the  living,  but  these  rob  the  dead  ;§ 

Dare  with  the  mummies  of  the  Muses  play. 

And  make  love  to  them  the  Egyptian  way  ;  30 

Or,  as  a  rhyming  author  would  have  said. 

Join  the  dead  living  to  the  living  dead. 

Such  men  ||  in  Poetry  may  claim  some  part ; 

They  have  the  licence,  though  they  want  the  art ; 

And  might,  where  theft  was  praised,  for  Laureates  stand,1I  35 

Poets,  not  of  the  head,  but  of  the  hand. 

They  make  the  benefits  of  others'  studying,** 

Much  like  the  meals  of  politic  Jack-Pudding, 

Whose  dish  to  challenge  no  man  has  the  courage  ; 

'Tis  all  his  own,  when  once  he  has  spit  in  the  porridge.       40 

But,  gentlemen,  you're  all  concerned  in  this  ; 

You  are  in  fault  for  what  they  do  amiss  : 

*  In  "  Covent  Garden  Drollery"  version: 

"  And  I  should  suppose 
He  likes  my  fashion  well  that  wears  my  clothes." 

+  Became,  in  "Covent  Garden  Drollery"  version. 

I  Scott  erroneously  conjectured  that  *'  Country  Toms  "  has  a  reference  to  Dryden's  adversar 
Thomas  Shadwell,  who  succeeded  him  as  Laureat,  and,  as  Laureats  are  afterwards  spoken  of,  ^^ 
this  Prologue  was  written  after  Shadwell  became  Laureat.  But  Shadwell  was  not  appoint* 
Laureat  till  after  the  Revolution  of  1688  ;  and  this  Prologue  was  published  in  *'  Covent  Gard< 
Drollery"  in  1672,  and  in  its  last  revised  form,  in  which  "  Laureates"  is  substituted  for  "laurels 
was  published  in  1684. 

§  In  "Covent  Garden  Drollery"  version  : 

"They  stript  the  living,  but  they  rob  the  dead.** 

II  "  Yet  such  "  in  "  Govent  Garden  Drollery  "  version. 

U  This  line  stood  in  the  "  Covent  Garden  Drollery"  version: 

"  Such  as  in  Sparta  weight  for  laurels  stand.** 

*•  This  and  the  three  following  lines  stand  thus  in  the  "Covent  Garden  Drollery"  version: 

"  They  make  their  benefit  of  others'  studying, 
Much  like  the  meals  of  politic  Jack-Pudding, 
Whose  broth  to  claim  there's  no  one  has  the  courage. 
'Tis  all  his  own  after  he  has  spit  m  the  porridge.* 
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For  they  their  thefts  still  undiscovered  think, 

And  durst  not  steal  unless  you  please  to  wink. 

Perhaps,  you  may  award  by  your  decree,  4^, 

They  should  refund, — but  that  can  never  be  ;* 

For  should  you  letters  of  reprisal  seal. 

These  men  write  that  which  no  man  else  would  steal. 


ROLOGUE  AND  EPILOGUE  TO   "AN  EVENING'S  LOVE, 
OR    1  HE  MOCK  ASTROLOGER."t 

1668. 

PROLOG  UK. 

When  first  our  poet  set  himself  to  write, 

Like  a  young  bridegroom  on  his  wedding- night, 

He  laid  about  him,  and  did  so  bestir  him. 

His  Muse  could  never  lie  in  quiet  for  him ; 

But  now  his  honey-moon  is  gone  and  past,  5 

Yet  the  ungrateful  drudgery  must  last, 

And  he  is  bound,  as  civil  husbands  do, 

To  strain  himself  in  complaisance  to  you  ; 

To  write  in  pain,  and  counterfeit  a  bliss. 

Like  the  faint  smacking  of  an  after'kiss.  10 

But  you,  like  wives  ill  pleased,  supply  his  want ; 

Each  writing  Monsieur  is  a  fresh  gallant : 

And  though,  perhaps,  'twas  done  as  well  before. 

Yet  rtill  there  K  something  in  a  new  amour. 

Your  several  poets  work  with  several  tools,  15 

One  gets  you  wits,  another  gets  you  fools  ; 

This  pleases  you  with  some  by-stroke  of  wit, 

This  finds  some  cranny  tliat  was  never  hit. 

But  should  tliese  jaunty  lovers  daily  come 

To  do  vour  work,  like  your  good  man  at  liome,  20 

Their  hue  hmsdi'UtnlMsrtd  wits  would  soon  decay ; 

These  are  gallants  but  for  a  holiday. 

Others  you  had,  who  oftener  have  appeared. 

Whom  for  mere  impotence  you  have  cashiered : 

Sttdi  as  at  fin^t  came  on  witlj  pomp  and  glory,  25 

But,  overstraining,  soon  fell  flat  before  ye. 


45-6  are  not  in  the  *'  Covent  Oardeu  I>roUery  "  version. 


me$iie,  woo  ^pua  aaa  uaitai>t:a  \.^ioero»  :>  ^  ka  nsucowf^  ringioo.  repys  saw  ciub  play 
ed,  lusie  70t  106&  and  "  did  not  like  it,"  He  adds  that  Herrin^fmui,  the  pdt>lisher,  told  him, 
'^rfOttn  do  bimself  call  it  but  a  fifth-rate  play/'  'ilie  play  wa^  puolished  in  lO/z.  Pepys  and  his 
e  <&ap|iroveMl  tmxdtx  of  this  play,  which  thev  i<aw  perfonaed  June  2c,  x^68.  He  pronounces  it 
try  taaatty,  aad  skotiung  so  good  as  tike  Maiden  <^ueen  or  the  Indian  Emperor  <A  Drydta's 
ksaf^"  Ajui  he  goes  00  to  sa>',  "  I  was  troubled  at  it,  and  my  wife  tells  am,  wholly  >  which  he 
6nns  a  Iktle  is  toe  Epiloeiie  takeu  out  of  the  Illustrious  Bsi&iaL. "  71ie  JR4>ilogue  is  a  skilful 
esoe  of  borrowing  from  doe  French.  "  Ibrahim,  or  the  Illustrious  Bassa,"  was  a  romance  by 
idcTjr  foonded  00  the  same  story  a-s  ComeiUe's  and  Oi<VM^OD'6  drama»>. 
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Their  useless  weight  with  patience  long  was  borne, 

But  at  the  last  you  threw  them  off  with  scorn. 

As  for  the  poet  of  this  present  night. 

Though  now  he  claims  in  you  an  husband's  right*  30 

He  wUl  not  hinder  you  of  fresh  delight. 

He,  like  a  seaman,  seldom  will  appear, 

And  means  to  trouble  home  but  thrice  a-year ; 

That  only  time  from  your  gallants  he'll  borrow; 

Be  kind  to-day,  and  cuckold  him  to-morrow.  35 


EPILOGUE. 

My  part  being  small,  I  have  had  time  to-day 

To  mark  your  various  censures  of  our  play. 

First,  looking  for  a  judgment*  or  a  wit. 

Like  Jews,  I  saw  them  scattered  through  the  pit ; 

And  where  a  lot  of  smilers  lent  an  ear  5 

To  one  that  talked,  I  knew  the  foe  was  there. 

The  club  of  jests  went  round ;  he,  who  had  none. 

Borrowed  of  the  next,  and  told  it  for  his  own. 

Among  the  rest,  they  kept  a  fearful  stir. 

In  whispering  that  he  stole  the  Astrologer ;  .  10 

And  said,  betwixt  a  French  and  English  plot. 

He  eased  his  half-tired  muse,  on  pace  and  trot. 

Up  starts  a  Monsieur,  new  come  o'er,  and  warm 

In  the  French  stoop,  and  the  pull-back  of  the  arm : 

"  Morbleu"  dit-il^  and  cocks,  "  I  am  a  rogue,  15 

But  he  has  quite  spoiled  the  Feigned  Astrologue." 

"  'Pox,"  says  another,  "  here's  so  great  a  stir 

With  a  son  of  a  whore  farce  that's  regular, 

A  rule,  where  nothing  must  decorum  shock  ! 

Damme,  'tis  as  dull  as  dining  by  the  clock.  20 

An  evening  !     Why  the  devil  should  we  be  vext, 

Whether  he  gets  the  wench  this  night  or  next?" 

When  I  heard  this,  I  to  the  poet  went. 

Told  him  the  house  was  full  of  discontent. 

And  asked  him  what  excuse  he  could  invent.  25 

He  neither  swore  nor  stormed,  as  poets  do, 

But,  most  unlike  an  author,  vowed  'twas  true ; 

Yet  said,  he  used  the  French  like  enemies, 

And  did  not  steal  their  plots,  but  made  them  prize. 

But  should  he  all  the  pains  and  charges  count  30 

Of  taking  them,  the  bill  so  high  would  mount, 

That,  like  prize-goods,  which  through  the  office  come, 

He  should  have  had  them  much  more  cheap  at  home. 

He  still  must  write,  and,  banquier-like,  each  day 

Accept  new  bills,  and  he  must  break  or  pay.  35 

When  through  his  hands  such  sums  must  yearly  run. 

You  cannot  think  the  stock  is  all  his  own. 


For  ^his  use  oi  judgment,  mtsmvag  judge,  sec  Prologue  to  **  Secret  Love,"  45. 


ryy^A^mc  10  ve,  •  ^<^^ 


His  haste  his  other  errors  might  excuse, 

But  there's  no  mercy  for  a  guilty  muse  ; 

For,  like  a  mistress,  she  must  stand  or  fall,  40 

And  please  you  to  a  height,  or  not  at  all. 


lOLOGUE  AND  EPILOGUE  TO  "TYRANNIC  LOVE,  OR 

THE  ROYAL  MARTYR."* 

1669. 

PROLOGUE. 

Self-love,  which,  never  rightly  understood, 

Makes  poets  still  conclude  their  plays  are  good, 

And  malice  in  all  critics  reigns  so  high. 

That  for  small  errors  they  whole  plays  decry ) 

So  that  to  see  this  fondness,  and  that  spite,  5 

You*d  think  that  none  but  madmen  juclge  or  write. 

Therefore  our  poet,  as  he  thinks  not  fit 

To  impose  upon  you  what  he  Wf  ites  for  wit, 

So  hopes,  that,  leavine  you  your  censures  free* 

You  equal  judges  of  the  whole  will  be ;  w 

They  judge  but  half,  who  only  ikalis  will  see. 

Poets,  like  lovers,  should  be  bold  and  dare. 

They  spool  their  busmen  with  an  over-eare ; 

And  he,  who  serri^ehr  creeps  aAer  sens^A 

Is  saie,  bail  ae^'cr  wiJI  reach  an  exceflence.  I  y 

HcDoe  'tiis  omr  p^od,  in  Ins  cow^vnn^ 

BbS:  -mhesi  a  traoA  iyr  Irs  Hheme  be  ha4^ 

U<;  iknoaad  lie  Tssa&,.  aod  bad  l»  Mtse  rv»  aatarl ; 

Aad  iBusxa^  ht  iCxaiD&s  i»  a  hM  eanreev,  20 

V<fs:  ■anftnf«  'a  Jb  be!!r«r  iasak  ^bm>  ieair. 

He  iatar  aik.  vsy ;  bat  ia  *>  SfrJk  x  ^aiti,. 

T'H,  izhaas^  -^^  ^nxmii  mi^uf  ht  if^  ikMS  die  fae& 

T&sr  '^tSL.  Tim,  •'jiF  aek  tsvo,  ifte  J»tvrjm!Mgy  ra&oe. 

¥baat  auc  diciie  imits,  Triiidi  iicv^  ^rmt  ^rit  5^  aiak«?.  2^ 

rrimnd:  3aiit  with.  Drydea  ielfewlisi  it  n  :b«  P^^fh***?  -r»  -h*r  inhK^hrrf    jfrrv  -vi 

.&  -f:iw  n  -Jrat  .tne  iT  rJN*  P^ohl^K; 

An«t  le.  Trhn  ^rvrlefx?  j^a^'  after  i#rnse. 
Is  ^afe.  4c 

i  .■«v  jwn    nonsense.  T  -nsuv  -«is<mab»f  ^mip'iK'?  -h«r«'  fn-^r   -mt'''*^  ■♦^arf  >fir>rff. 
€c.  are   xis    wnrrtji.      He    vho    n-preT3H    itfer  itarn     Inrt.   rnmmrn   ,#???•:*?    »  y»fJ? 
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EPILOGUE. 
spoken  by  Mrs.  Ellen  when  she  was  to  be  carried  off"  dead  by  the  Bearers,* 

TO  THE   BEARER. 

Hold  I  are  you  mad?  you  damned,  confounded  dog  ! 
I  am  to  rise,  and  speak  the  epilogue. 

TO   THE   AUDIENCE. 

I  come,  kind  gentlemen,  strange  news  to  tell  ye  ; 

I  am  the  ghost  of  poor  departed  Nelly. 

Sweet  ladies,  be  not  frighted ;  I'll  be  civil ;  5 

I'm  what  I  was,  a  little  harmless  devil. 

For,  after  death,  we  sprites  have  just  such  natures, 

We  had,  for  all  the  world,  when  human  creatures  ; 

And,  therefore,  I,  that  was  an  actress  here, 

Play  all  my  tricks  in  hell,  a  goblin  there.  lo 

Gallants,  look  to  't,  you  say  there  are  no  sprites; 

But  I'll  come  dance  about  your  beds  at  nights; 

And  faith  you'll  be  in  a  sweet  kind  of  takmg. 

When  I  surprise  you  between  sleep  and  waking. 

To  tell  you  true,  I  walk,  because  I  die  15 

Out  of  my  calling,  in  a  tragedy. 

O  poet,  damned  dull  poet,  who  could  prove 

So  senseless,  to  make  Nelly  die  for  love ! 

Nay,  what's  yet  worse,  to  kill  me  in  the  prime 

Of  Easter-tenn,  in  tart  and  cheese-cake  time !  20 

I'll  fit  the  fop ;  for  I'll  not  one  word  say. 

To  excuse  his  godly,  out-of-fashion  play ; 

A  i)lay,  which,  if  you  dare  but  twice  sit  out, 

You'll  all  be  slandered,  and  be  thought  devout. 

But,  farewell,  gentlemen,  make  haste  to  me,  25 

I'm  sure  ere  long  to  have  your  company. 

As  for  my  epitaph  when  I  am  gone, 

I'll  trust  no  poet,  but  will  write  my  own  : — 

Mere  Nelly  lies,  who,  though  she  lived  a  slatteni, 

Yet  died  a  princess,  acting  in  St.  Catherine,  f  30 

*  "Mrs.  Ellen  "is  Nell  Gwyn.  She  acted  the  part  of  Valeria  in  this  play;  having  stabb 
herself,  at  the  end  of  the  play,  she  is  about  to  be  carried  off  dead,  when  by  a  strange  surprise  si 
rouses  herself  to  deliver  this  Epilogue.  Curll  says  that  the  King  was  so  captivated  oy  Nel 
delivery  of  this  Epilogue  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  acting  of  the  play,  that  he  went  belund  tl 
scenes,  and  carried  her  off  that  night.  There  may  be  soni»j  truth  ui  the  .«itory :  there  is  nodo* 
that  Nell  Gwyn  first  became  Charles's  mistress  about  this  time.  She  produced  a  son  totheKtf 
in  May  of  the  foffowing  year.     See  the  note  on  next  page. 

t  St.  Catherine  was  "the  Royal  Martyr"  of  the  play;  and  Mrs.  Boutell  was  the  lady** 
performed  that  part. 


COJ)rQl^£^Sr  OF  GJ^JX^DfA.  ^1 


^OLOGUE    AND    EPILOGUE.  TO    ^^ALMANZOR    AND 
ALMAHIDE,  OR  THE  CONQUEST  OF  GRANADA/** 

167a 

PROLOGUE 

Spoktm  by  Mrs.  Ellen  Gwyn  in  a  brooii^hnmrntki  k^i  »$Hi  fmiM^K 

This  jest  was  first  of  the  other  House's  making, 

And,  five  times  tried,  has  never  failed  of  taking ; 

For  'twere  a  shame  a  poet  should  be  killed 

Under  the  shelter  of  so  broad  a  shield. 

This  is  that  hat,  whose  very  sight  did  win  ye  5 

To  laugh  and  clap  as  though  the  devil  were  in  ye. 

As  then  for  Nokes,  so  now  I  hope  you'll  be 

So  dull,  to  laugh  once  more  for  love  of  me. 

I'll  write  a  play,  says  one,  for  I  have  got 

A  broad-brimmed  hat  and  waist-belt  towards  a  plot.  10 

Says  the  other,  I  have  one  more  large  than  that. 

Thus  they  out-write  each  other — with  a  hat  1 

The  brims  still  grew  with  every  plav  they  writ  j 

And  grew  so  large,  they  covered  all  the  wit. 

Hat  was  the  play;  'twas  language,  wit,  and  tale  :  15 

Like  them  that  find  meat,  drink,  and  cloth  in  ale 

What  dulness  do  these  mongrel  wits  confess, 

When  all  their  hope  is  acting  of  a  dress ! 

Thus,  two  the  best  comedians  of  the  age 

Must  be  worn  out  with  being  blocks  of  the  Ktage :  20 

Like  a  young  girl,  who  better  things  has  known, 

Beneath  their  poet's  impotence  they  groan. 

See  now  what  charity  it  was  to  save ! 

They  thought  you  liked  what  only  you  forgave ; 

And  brought  you  more  dull  sense,  dull  senile  much  worse  25 

Than  brisk  gay  nonsense,  and  the  heavier  cur«e. 

They  bring  old  iron  and  glass  upon  the  stage, 

To  barter  with  the  Indians  of  our  age. 

Still  they  write  on,  and  like  great  authors  show ; 

But  'tis  as  rollers  in  wet  gardens  grow  y) 

Heavy  with  dirt,  and  gathering  as  they  go. 

May  Doo^  who  have  so  little  underst(>oa. 

To  like  such  trash,  presume  to  praise  what's  good  * 

**  Almanzyr  and  Almahjde,  or  the  CooQuetit  of  f^rajiitda/'  t/4i^«yji«:A  iu  iucfA*. 

Loire."  Trer«  botb  performicd  jjo  1O70    SkU  (}wyu,  wlvv  ;*.'Jbc/i  iu  l^Ali,  ifi^yiuj^ 

bfC  PtkAo^vc  to  th«  First  Fart  00  it»  furU  aM>«ajniijuc«,  w^  tjMi6ti4>i  *ju  May  i, 

the  Ddk«  o(f  Sl  AIbaa'&     The  First  Part  tbwdT^*  w^MMiff'A/s».Uy  Jata.y^  i44M:^c4 

lfak»K  fiKed  the  tisoe  cf  tbe  firat  xi^tpii^^^iMtMi^Mi  'AtLtct^  twv  |iUv£  (^ht  dkt 

l  Ki  xCt^  :  but  he  wa»  yfiJixtJAy  suibtajlbes      'V\^  ifjrr'jwut^  *4  vLc  yKtt.  *A 

Ml  vaist-bett  £ruoi  N«4m»  and  &ue  ^xhcr  H^^um;.  fiut^uuvuieKi  m  dbc  y|««aUM<^ 

k  said  t'j  refer  Iv  a  caricature  'A  Frenicii  ^tcs*:  hy  Kuk««  ac  dUe  r>ulu:  Mf 

4mamtii  t^  insxL  k£  the  JOucheb^'  -uf  <>rk:ao^  aixi  her  auAe  W  JumfUou^^  it.  ^4^/  «(^v. 
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And  may  those  drudges  of  the  stage,  whose  fate 

Is  damned  dull  farce  more  dully  to  translate,  35 

Fall  under  that  excise  the  state  thinks  fit 

To  set  on  all  French  wares,  whose  wor$t  is  wit. 

French  farce,  worn  out  at  home,  is  sent  abroad ; 

And,  patched  up  here,  is  made  our  English  mode. 

Henceforth,  let  poets,  ere  allowed  to  write,  40 

Be  searched,  like  duellists  before  they  fight. 

For  wheel-broad  hats,  dull  humour,    all  that  chaff, 

Which  makes  you  mourn,  and  makes  the  vulgar  laugh : 

For  these,  in  plays,  are  as  unlawful  arms 

As,  in  a  combat,  coats  of  mail  and  charms.  45 

EPILOGUE. 

Success,  which  can  no  more  than  beauty  last, 

Makes  our  sad  poet  mourn  your  favours  past: 

For,  since  without  desert  he  got  a  name. 

He  fears  to  lose  it  now  with  greater  shame. 

Fame,  like  a  little  mistress  of  the  town,  5 

Is  gained  with  ease,  but  then  she's  lost  as  soon ; 

For,  as  those  tawdry  misses,  soon  or  late, 

Jilt  such  as  keep  them  at  the  highest  rate. 

And  oft  the  lacquey,  or  the  brawny  clown. 

Gets  what  is  hid  in  the  loose-bodied  gown*,  10 

So,  Fame  is  false  to  all  that  keep  her  long, 

And  turns  up  to  the  fop  that's  brisk  and  young, 

Some  wiser  poet  now  would  leave  fame  first ; 

But  elder  wits  are,  like  old  lovers,  curst : 

Who,  when  the  vigour  of  their  youth  is  spent,  15 

Still  grow  more  fond  as  they  grow  impotent. 

This,  some  years  hence,  our  poet's  case  may  prove ; 

But  yet,  he  hopes,  he's  young  enough  to  love. 

When  forty  comes,  if  e'er  he  live  to  see 

That  wretched,  fumbling  age  of  poetry,  20 

'Twill  be  high  time  to  bid  his  Muse  adieu: 

Well  he  may  please  himself,  but  never  you. 

Till  then,  he'll  do  as  well  as  he  began. 

And  hopes  you  will  not  find  him  less  a  man. 

Think  him  not  duller  for  this  year's  delay  ;f  25 

He  was  prepared,  the  women  were  away ; 

And  men,  without  their  parts,  can  hardly  play. 

If  they,  through  sickness,  seldom  did  appear, 

Pity  the  virgins  of  each  theatre  :  % 

For  at  both  houses  'twas  a  sickly  year  !  30 

"*  Scott  and  Bell  have  changed  humour  mXa  honour;  an  evidently  improper  change. 

+  This  line  helps  to  fix  the  date  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  play  ;  there  had  been  a  "year 
delay  "  since  '*  Tyrannic  Love  "  appeared.  The  lines  which  follow  refer  to  Nell  Gwyn's  pre{ 
nancy  and  confinement ;  another  actress  of  the  King's  House,  Mrs.  James,  was  absent  in  1660,  an 
Mrs.  Davis  of  the  Duke's  Theatre  was  "sick"  in  that  year.  (Cunningham's  "Story  of  Nc 
Gwyn,"  p.  69.) 

X  Theatre  was  pronounced  with  the  a  long.  The  same  rhyme  occurs  in  Epilogue  to  "Marriagi 
a-la-Mode,"  line  9. 
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And  pity  us,  your  servants,  to  whose  cost. 

In  one  such  sickness,  nine  whole  months  are  lost. 

Their  stay,  he  fears,  has  ruined  what  he  writ : 

Long  waiting  both  disables  love  and  wit 

They  thought  they  gave  him  leisure  to  do  well ;  35 

But,  when  they  forced  him  to  attend,  he  fell ! 

Yet,  though  he  much  has  failed,  he  begs  to-day 

You  will  excuse  his  unperforming  play  : 

Weakness  sometimes  great  passion  does  express ; 

He  had  pleased  better,  had  he  loved  you  less.  40 


ROLOGUE  AND  EPILOGUE  TO  THE  SECOND  PART  OF 
"ALMANZOR  AND  ALMAHIDE,  OR  THE 
CONQUEST   OF  GRANADA." 

1670. 

PROLOGUE. 

They  who  write  ill,  and  they  who  ne'er  durst  write, 

Turn  critics  out  of  mere  revenge  and  spite  : 

A  playhouse  gives  them  fame  ;  and  up  there  starts, 

From  a  mean  fifth-rate  wit,  a  man  of  parts. 

So  common  faces  on  the  stage  appear  ;  5 

We  take  them  in,  and  they  turn  beauties  here. 

Our  author  fears  those  critics  as  his  fate  ; 

And  those  he  fears  by  consequence  must  hate, 

For  they  the  traffic  of  all  wit  invade, 

As  scriveners  draw  away  the  bankers*  trade.  lo 

Howe'er,  the  poet's  safe  enough  to-day ; 

They  cannot  censure  an  unfinished  play. 

But,  as  when  vizard-mask  appears  in  pit. 

Straight  every  man  who  thinks  himself  a  wit 

Peirks  up,  and,  managing  his  comb  with  grace,  15 

With  his  white  wig  sets  off  his  nut-brown  face  ; 

That  done,  bears  up  to  the  prize,  and  views  each  limb, 

To  know  her  by  her  rigging  and  her  trim ; 

Then,  the  whole  noise  of  fops  to  wagers  go, — 

**  Pox  on  her,  't  must  be  she  ; "  and — **  Damme,  no  ! " —  20 

Just  so,  I  prophesy,  these  wits  to-day 

Will  blindly  guess  at  our  imperfect  play  ; 

With  what  new  plots  our  Second  Part  is  filled, 

Who  must  be  kept  alive,  and  who  be  killed. 

And  as  those  vizard-masks  maintain  that  fashion,  25 

To  soothe  and  tickle  sweet  imagination  ; 

So  our  dull  poet  keeps  you  on  with  masking. 

To  make  you  think  there's  something  worth  your  asking. 

But,  when  'tis  shown,  that  which  does  now  delight  you 

Will  prove  a  dowdy,  with  a  face  to  fright  you.  30 
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If  all  these  ills  could  not  undo  us  quite,  % 

A  brisk  French  troop  is  grown  your  dear  delight ; 

Who  with  broad  bloody  bills  call  you  each  day 

To  laugh  and  break  your  buttons  at  their  play ; 

Or  see  some  serious  piec9>  which  we  presume 

Is  fallen  from  some  incomparable  plume ;  lO 

And  therefore,  Messieurs,  if  you'll  do  us  grace, 

Send  lacqueys  early  to  preserve  your  place. 

We  dare  not  on  your  privilege  entrench, 

Or  ask  you  why  you  like  'cm  ?  they  are  French. 

Therefore  some  go  with  courtesy  exceeding,  15 

Neither  to  hear  nor  see,  but  show  their  breeding : 

Each  lady  striving  to  out-laugh  the  rest ; 

To  make  it  seem  they  understood  the  jest 

Their  countrymen  come  in,  and  nothing  pay, 

To  teach  us  English  where  to  clap  the  play  :  20 

Civil,  Igad !  our  hospitable  land 

Bears  all  the  charge,  for  them  to  understand  t 

Meantime  we  languish,  and  neglected  lie. 

Like  wives,  while  you  keep  better  company  ; 

And  wish  for  your  own  sakes,  without  a  satire,  25 

You*d  less  good  breeding  or  had  more  good  nature. 


PROLOGUE  FOR  THE  WOMEN, 

When  they  actea  at  the  Old  Theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,* 

1672. 

Were  none  of  you,  gallants,  e'er  driven  so  hard, 

As  when  the  poor  kind  soul  was  under  guard, 

And  could  not  do't  at  home,  in  some  by-street 

To  take  a  lodging,  and  in  private  meet  ? 

Such  is  our  case  ;  we  can't  appoint  our  house,  5 

The  lovers'  old  and  wonted  rendezvous,  + 

But  hither  to  this  trusty  nook  remove  ; 

The  worse  the  lodging  is,  the  more  the  love. 

For  much  good  pastime,  many  a  dear  sweet  hug 

Is  stolen  in  garrets,  on  the  humble  rug.  lo 

Here's  good  accommodation  in  the  pit ; 

The  grave  demurely  in  the  midst  may  sit, 

•  While  the  King's  Company  was  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  in  1672,  the  actresses  gave  some 
representations  by  themselves  ;  and  this  Prologue  is  supposed  to  have  been  furnished  by  DO'^^ 
for  the  first  of  such  performances.  The  women  acted  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "  Philaster,"  and 
Killigrew's  "  Parson's  Wedding."  This  Prologue  was  spoken  by  Mrs.  Marshall.  Dryden's  play  of 
**  Secret  Love,  or  the  Maiden  Queen,"  was  also  revived  this  year  by  the  women-actors,  with  the 
Prologue  and  Epilogue  which  follow.  This  Prologue  was  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
*'  Miscellany  Poems/'  1684. 

t  The  same  rhyme  occurs  in  "  Hudibras  "  with  the  aggravation  of  the  plural : 

"  Convened  at  midnight  in  out-houses 
T'  appoint  new  rising  rendezvouses." 

Part  3,  caato  2,  183. 
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And  so  the  hot  *  Burgundidn  oil  the  side 

Ply  vizard  mask,  and  o'er  the  benches  stride  : 

Here  are  convenient  upper  boxes  too,  15 

For  those  that  make  the  most  triumphant  show  ; 

All  that  keep  coaches  \  must  not  sit  below. 

There,  gallants,  you  betwixt  the  acts  retire, 

And  at  dull  plays  have  somelhihg  to  admire : 

We,  who  look  up,  can  your  addresses' mark,  20 

And  see  the  creatures  coupled  in  the  ark : 

So  we  expect  the  lovely,  braves,  and  wits  ; 

The  gaudy  house  with  scenes  will  serve  for  cits. 


LOLOGUE  AND  EPILOGUE  TO  "THE  MAIDEN  QUEEN, 

OR  SECRET  LOVE," 

When  acted  by  the  Women  only.% 
1672. 

PROLOGUE. 

Spoketi  by  Mrs.  Boutell,  in  man^s  clothes* 

Women  like  us  passing  for  men,  you'll  cry. 

Presume  too  much  upon  your  secrecy. 

There's  not  a  fop  in  town  but  will  pretend 

To  know  the  cheat  himself,  or  by  his  friend  ; 

Then  make  no  words  on't,  gallants,  'tis  e'en  true,  5 

We  are  condemned  to  look  and  strut,  like  you. 

Since  we  thus  freely  our  hard  fate  confess, 

Accept  us,  these  bad  limes,  in  any  dress. 

You'll  find  the  sweet  on't :  now  old  pantaloons 

Will  go  as  far  as  formerly  new  gowns ;  10 

And  from  your  own  cast  wigs  expect  no  frowns. 

The  ladies  we  shall  not  so  easily  please; 

They'll  say,  **  What  impudent  bold  things  are  thiese, 

"That  dare  provoke,  yet  cannot  do  us  right, 

"  Like  men,  with  huffing  looks,  that  dare  not  fight !  "  15 

But  this  reproach  our  courage  must  not  daunt ; 

The  bravest  soldier  may  a  weapon  Want ; 

Let  her  that  doubts  us  still  send  her  gallant. 

Ladies,  in  us  you'll  youth  and  beauty  find. 

All  things,  but  one,  according  to  your  mind :  20 

And  when  your  eyes  and  ears  are  feasted  here, 

Rise  up,  and  make  out  the  short  meal  elsewhere. 

Hot  with  drinking  Burgundy. 

Mr.  R.  Bell  has  wrongly  turned  coaches  into  couches. 

This  Prologue  and  Epilogue  to  Dryden's  play  of  "  The  Maiden  Qi|«en,  or  Secret  Liove, ' 
ived  and  acted  by  the  women  in  1672,  are  taken  from  "Covent  Garden  Drollery." 
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EPILOGUE. 

Spoken  by  Mrs.  Reeve,  in  man^s  clothes. 

What  think  you,  sirs,  was't  not  all  well  enough? 
Will  you  not  grant  that  we  can  strut  and  huflf? 
Men  may  be  proud ;  but  faith,  for  aught  I  see. 
They  neither  walk  nor  cock  so  well  as  we ; 
And  for  the  fighting  part,  we  may  in  time  5 

Grow  up  to  swagger  in  heroic  rhyme; 
For  though  we  cannot  boast  of  equal  force. 
Yet  at  some  weapons  men  have  still  the  worse. 
Why  should  not  then  we  women  act  alone  ? 
Or  whence  are  men  so  necessary  grown !  10 

Ours  are  so  old,  they  are  as  good  as  none. 
Some  who  have  tried  them,  if  you'll  take  their  oaths, 
Swear  they're  as  arrant  tinsel  as  their  clothes. 
Imagine  us  but  what  we  represent, 
•  And  we  could  e'en  give  you  as  good  content.  15 

Our  faces,  shapes, — all's  better  than  you  see, 
And  for  the  rest,  they  want  as  much  as  we. 
Oh,  would  the  higher  powers  be  kind  to  us. 
And  grant  us  to  set  up  a  female  house ! 

We'll  make  ourselves  to  please  both  sexes  then,  20 

To  the  men  women,  to  the  women  men. 
Here,  we  presume,  our  legs  are  no  ill  sight. 
And  they  will  give  you  no  ill  dreams  at  night. 
In  dreams  both  sexes  must  their  passion  ease. 
You  make  us  then  as  civil  as  you  please.  25 

This  would  prevent  the  Houses  joming  too. 
At  which  we  are  as  much  displeased  as  you ; 
For  all  our  women  most  devoutly  swear, 
Each  would  be  rather  a  poor  actress  here 
Than  to  be  made  a  Mamamouchi  there.*  3° 


PROLOGUE    AND     EPILOGUE    TO 
"  MARRIAGE-A-LA-MODE."t 

1672. 

PROLOGUE. 

Lord,  how  reformed  and  quiet  are  we  grown, 
Since  all  our  braves  and  all  our  wits  are  gone ! 

*  This  is  a  contemptuous  reference  to  a  play  by  E.  Ravenscroft,  called  "  The  Citizen  turned 
Gentleman,  or  Mamamouchi,"  adapted  from  Moli^re's  "  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme."  The  citizen 
of  the  play  is  fooled  into  believing  that  the  son  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  wishes  to  marry  his 
daughter,  and  has  given  him  the  Turkish  title  of  Mamamouchi.  This  play  had  been  lately 
produced  at  the  rival  theatre  in  Dorset  Gardens,  and  had  great  success ;  and  Ravenscroft  in  the 
Prologfue  had  made  a  contemptuous  allusion  to  Dryden's  "  Conquest  of  Granada,"  and  so  provoked 
the  poet's  wrath.     Dryden  again  ridiculed  Mamamouchi  in  the  Prologue  to  "  The  Assignation." 

t  Dryden's  comedy  of  *'Marriage-a-la-Mode"  was  proihiced  in  1672,  at  the  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  Theatre,  while  the  King's  Company  was  there.     The  play  was  very  successftil ;  it  wa^ 


j«ir^A^(;^^^>^.^vWt>^-^.  4V1 


Fop-ctxiter  now  b  &««  finwoi  ctvU  >i(;u\ 

WHte^^w^  and  vtsiri  OMc^k*  tt^  lv>i»^c  >iMr. 

France  and  the  tifeet  hax^  $w^  tbw'  t^»*i^l^  s^v  s'^^JWv'^  .\ 

That  we  cm  ;dLCt  m  pettce^  smki  >vu  c^mi^  Wm\ 

TlKXie  that  dur?t  li^t  aute  ««*  K*  ^  ift^^x^u ; 

And  thoEse  that  dxirst  not^  bhi$h  tv*  s^vk(  iu  tvAV^^.:^ 

Twas  a  sad  :st^t>  be&vte  they  mii^ixhnt  $  tfi^XHtt  hv<^^Cv 

To  see  our  warnor$  in  revl  wii5!^\>Ab!^  vXHlKs  wv 

With  hair  tuckevl  Uf\  inU>  vHir  tUii^^iXK^^u 

But  'twas  more  sad  to  hear  their  last  adie\\  j 

The  women  sobbevi,  ami  swore  thev  wxndxl  W  Uus^ ; 

And  so  they  \*-ere»  as  lowjj  as  eVr  iKey  v\A\Ul  i 

But  pow-erful  guinea  cannot  be  withsUnnK  \  \ 

And  they  were  made  of  playhouse  tW^h  «ud  MvhhI 

Fate  did  their  friends  for  double  u*e  oixUiw  \ 

In  wars  abroad  they  grinning  honour  uixlu, 

And  mistresses  for  all  that  stay  maiutAii), 

Now  they  are  gone,  'tis  deail  vftcatlow  hc»\t>i  M\ 

For  neither  friends  nor  enemicH  Api)«?ai\ 

Poor  pensive  ounk  now  neepy  cit*  pUyn  hp^\\\ 

Sees  tne  bare  bench,  nntl  i!ai*eH  n<U  ve»nlmt>  in  i 

But  manages  her  last  half-crown  with  cttit*,!! 

And  trudges  to  the  Mall  on  foot  for  nir,  jij 

Our  city  friends  so  far  will  hardly  rc»am,1| 

They  can  take  up  with  plcftKurcn  nrftrrr  boniPj 

And  see  gay  shows  with  **  yaudy  ucrnfu  pUt?wliniu  | 

For  we  presume  they  seldom  conifi  to  hcftr, 

But  they  have  now  taken  up  a  t;lorlouN  trttdti|  \i) 

And  cutting  Morccraft  ft  «trul«  in  nmw|Uttmi|e, 


Ushed  in  1673.    The  Prologue  and  KpiU>uiM  w«r«  prUtUii  in  'TiiveMl  UaMi'^'M  thuWt^fh" 
the  play  muftt  have  fintt  appeared  in  lOj'j.     K<>iim  o(  tUn  Vt^iiMtM^H*  iu  ihn  "  <''/vi;»>(  'MM 
Jlery  *' versioii  are  adopted  in  thii»  editi^^n;  tHlmrtt  itrt  ohvitm»  loi^pn^ln- 
Mask  m^tjeauA  of  make,  which  U  iSw  tMhtwm  ritmiUtif  ot  i--4ii'il»,  /i<^  hutn  •^ji/i/lcd  h'lm  ili> 
ion  in  "Covent  Garden  Drollery,"  wlMrf«  iIm»  lilM»i«i  i^mtja'i  i 

"While  wJK  sui4  vimr4  mnA^it  n/^t  UmuM^  JM»  " 

The  war  ia  coojtmctkm  with  France  ayaiuM  Uk  l>^'h,  whM'ii  W/K^Mt  \h  jMu^'h  tUtj 
Tbe«e  two  Hxte*  are  omittod  in  hK>Ar'^  uiid  JM1'^  vAiii'tUh,  uiid  mh'  ^i.t)^J^iAujl  d^m  ()i<i^  "  <  uM.ni 
den  Drollery  "  verwon. 

M^/K/imttead  <£ marched vx  "Covent  iWtAti\  i^rvll^-ry  "  vohlow. 
Half-a-crown  wa»  the  price  of  ^ntrau^  to  cImt  pt< 

Rom.m  k  adopted  from  "Coveut  ('fW^K'i^  DrolUiry  "  vvfiiiv**/  ^Xi^An^  ^  n^t/o,  wlt'i  h  »?  m  .ill 
tern  oduCUM. 

With  from  **  Covent  (Jmr^en  Drollery*'  v^rKioii,  i«»»U5U<l  i/ tthJ,  dw  «,omuuyii  ic.»*tlijii/ 
la  the  *'  Covent  Gardeti  Drollery  *'  vertiioti  it  i^  "  ouiuiiujk  Moi<'.4U»tti  , "  bm  ►♦»>  <  />/////^  »«i<i>t  uj  •  m 
Pndoiftie  a»  iirinted  m  early  r:ltiiotii>  of  chr  pluy,  clt<    woi<i  i^  pit:^i.j  vt.d      /  ////////,'  liuuit 
|ctiie  dandy,  like  the  "  Cutter  of  Coleiiiaii  i>ir««t(       Mou;<.i»t(i  wu^  m  <i«:l)  <  tiy  icutii      A^< 
nsD  «a3ni  he  wax  a  liair'drefcMr,  but  thin  ii>  probably  m  M'ii>t;<'Uu<   fiotu  iIk  t.i>aJii.i  » uUinn 
nBcrafi  w  tncmtitmed  by  Drydeit  in  hi»  'J'ratitilaCioit  of  (Ik-  t>t;</4it»<l  i'<p'/<U  wt  Jioi.i'.i ,  »ui<l  ir  4:l(.»i)ly 
oney^iender : 

*'*niut  Mot«f<;fi4fl  Miid  l*'itliui  liuij:»«?lf 

KeiK>Ive<)  to  l«ntv«-  tl**-  wm;W1  to»vii. 

And  liv«!  «^«}t»r9d  up</ii  iiih  own, 
H«*  *jA\*}<\  hi.''  inoi»«;y  in 

Hut  tlt4' pr«;vi«iltM>'  lov«-  of  p«*lf 

boot)  kpfit  him  oti  tl^-  }<>«iit(;>  sj^lf, 

Hf  pill  i<  «/i|t  aK;«i>i  "  |<iMli.ui. 
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Here's  all  our  hope,  for  we  shall  show  to-day 

A  masquing  ball,  to  recommend  our  play ; 

Nay,  to  endear  them  more,  and  let  them  see 

We  scorn  to  come  behind  in  courtesy,  35 

We'll  follow  the  new  mode  which  they  begin. 

And  treat  them  with  a  room,  and  coiich  within : 

For  that's  one  way,  howe'er  the  play  fall  short. 

To  oblige  the  town,  the  city,  and  the  court. 

EPILOGUE. 

Thus  have  my  spouse  and  I  informed  the  nation, 

And  led  you  all  the  way  to  reformation  ; 

Not  with  dull  morals,  gravely  writ,  like  those 

Which  men  of  easy  phlegm  with  care  compose. 

Your  poets,  of  stiff  words  and  limber  sense,  5 

Bom  on  the  confines  of  indifference : 

But  by  examples  drawn,  I  dare  to  say, 

From  most  of  you  who  see  and  hear  the  play. 

There  are  more  Rhodophils  in  this  theatre. 

More  Palamedes,  and  some  few  wives,  I  fear:*  10 

But  yet  too  far  our  poet  would  not  run  ; 

Though  'twas  well  offered,  there  was  nothing  done. 

He  would  not  quite  the  women's  frailty  bare, 

But  stript  them  to  the  waist,  and  left  them  there : 

And  the  men's  faults  were  less  severely  shown,  15 

For  he  considers  that  himself  is  one. 

Some  stabbing  wits,  to  bloody  satire  bent. 

Would  treat  both  sexes  with  less  compliment; 

Would  lay  the  scene  at  home ;  of  husbands  tell, 

For  wenches  taking  up  their  wives  in  the  Mali ;  20 

And  a  brisk  bout,  which  each  of  them  did  want, 

Made  by  mistake  of  mistress  and  gallant. 

Our  modest  author  thought  it  was  enough 

To  cut  you  off  a  sample  of  the  stuff: 

He  spared  my  shame,  which  you,  I'm  sure,  would  not,        25 

For  you  were  all  for  driving  on  the  plot  : 

You  sighed  when  I  came  in  to  break  the  sport, 

And  set  your  teeth  when  each  design  fell  short. 

To  wives  and  servants  all  good  wishes  lend, 

But  the  poor  cuckold  seldom  finds  a  friend.  30 

Since,  therefore,  court  and  town  will  take  no  pity, 

I  humbly  cast  myself  upon  the  city. 

Oldham  also  describes  Morecraft  as  a  money-lender : 

"  Let  thriving  Morecraft  choose  his  dwelling  there, 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  some  young  spendthrift  heir.'* 

"  Rhodophil  and  Palamede,  two  amorous  young  sparks  in  "Marriage-a-la-Mode.**     For  the 
rhyme  of  theatre  w'lth/ear,  compare  Epilogue  to  First  Part  of  "  Conquest  of  Granada,"  line  29. 
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lOLOGUE  AND   EPILOGUE  TO   "THE  ASSIGNATION, 

OR  LOVE  IN  A  NUNNERY."  * 

1672. 

PROLOGUE. 

Prologues,  like  bells  to  churches,  toll  you  in 

With  chiming  verse,  till  the  dull  plays  begin ; 

With  this  sad  diflference  though  of  pit  and  pew. 

You  damn  the  poet,  but  the  priest  damns  you : 

But  priests  can  treat  you  at  your  own  expense,  5 

And  g^vely  call  you  fools  without  offence. 

Poets,  poor  devils,  have  ne'er  your  folly  shown. 

But  to  their  cost  you  proved  it  was  their  own  : 

For  when  a  fop's  presented  on  the  stage, 

Straight  all  the  coxcombs  in  the  town  engage  ;  10 

For  his  deliverance  and  revenge  they  join. 

And  grunt,  like  hogs,  about  their  captive  swine. 

Your  poets  daily  split  upon  this  shelf : 

You  must  have  fools,  yet  none  will  have  himself. 

Or  if  in  kindness  you  that  leave  would  give,  15 

No  man  could  write  you  at  that  rate  you  live  : 

For  some  of  you  grow  fops  with  so  much  haste, 

Riot  in  nonsense,  and  commit  such  waste, 

'Twould  ruin  poets  should  they  spend  so  fast 

He  who  made  this  observed  what  farces  hit,  20 

And  durst  not  disoblige  you  now  with  wit. 

But,  gentlemen,  you  overdo  the  mode  ; 

You  must  have  fools  out  of  the  common  road. 

The  unnatural  strained  buffoon  is  only  taking  ; 

No  fop  can  please  you  now  of  God's  own  making.  25 

Pardon  our  poet,  if  he  speaks  his  mind ; 

You  come  to  plays  with  your  own  follies  lined  : 

Small  fools  fall  on  you,  like  small  showers,  in  vain  ; 

Your  own  oiled  coats  keep  out  all  common  rain. 

You  must  have  Mamamouchi,  such  a  fop  30 

As  would  appear  a  monster  in  a  shop ;  + 

He'll  fill  your  pit  and  boxes  to  the  brim. 

Where,  rammed  in  crowds,  you  see  yourselves  in  him. 

*  Dryden's  comedy  of  "The  Assignation,  or  Love  in  a  Nunnery,"  was  produced  in  1672,  and 
IS  unsuccessful  on  the  stage.  It  was  published  in  1673,  with  a  dedication  to  Sir  Charles  Sedley, 
which  he  admitted  its  bad  reception.  "  It  succeeded  ill  in  the  representation,  against  the 
iaion  of  many  of  the  best  judges  of  our  age,  to  whom  you  know  I  read  it,  ere  it  was  presented 
blicly.  Whether  the  fault  was  in  the  play  itself,  or  in  the  lameness  of  the  action,  or  in  the 
mber  of  its  enemies,  who  came  resolved  to  damn  it  for  the  title,  I  will  not  now  dispute.'*  The 
le  of  ** Love  in  a  Nunnery"  would  have  displeased  Roman  Catholics. 

t  Another  fling  at  Ravenscroft's  play  of  "The  Citizen  turned  Gentleman,  or  Mamamouchi." 
«  note  on  last  line  of  Epilogue  to  "  Secret  Love,"  p.  414.  TTie  outlandish  words  in  the  lines  which 
How  are  taken  from  that  play.  Ravenscroft  revenged  himself  on  Dryden  in  a  Prologue  to  his 
ay  of  *'  The  Careless  Lovers,"  produced  in  1673,  where  he  dwelt  on  the  failure  on  the  stage  of 
llie  Assignation. " 
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Sure  there's  some  spell  our  poet  never  knew, 

In  Hullibabilahdt^  and  Chuy  chu^  chu ;  35 

Bat  Marabarah  sahem  most  did  touch  you  ; 

That  is,  Oh  how  we  love  the  Mamamouchi ! 

Grimace  and  habit  sent  you  pleased  away  ; 

You  damned  the  poet,  and  cried  up  the  play. 

This  thought  had  made  our  author  more  uneasy,  40 

But  that  he  hopes  I'm  fool  enough  to  please  ye. 
But  here's  my  grief, — though  nature,  joined  with  art. 
Have  cut  me  out  to  act  a  fooling  part, 
Yet,  to  your  praise,  the  few  wits  here  will  say, 
'Twas  imitating  you  taught  Haynes  to  play.  45 

EPILOGUE. 

Some  have  expected,  from  our  bills  to-day. 

To  find  a  satire  in  our  poet's  play. 

The  zealous  rout  from  Coleman -street  did  run. 

To  see  the  story  of  the  Friar  and  Nun  ; 

Or  tales  yet  more  ridiculous  to  hear,  5 

Vouched  by  their  vicar  of  ten  pound  a-year. 

Of  nuns  who  did  against  temptation  pray, 

And  discipline  laid  on  the  pleasant  way : 

Or  that,  to  please  the  malice  of  the  town. 

Our  poet  should  in  some  close  cell  have  shown  10 

Some  sister,  playing  at  content  alone. 

This  they  did  hope ;  the  other  side  did  fear ; 

And  both,  you  see,  alike  are  cozened  here. 

Some  thought  the  title  of  our  play  to  blame ; 

They  liked  the  thing,  but  yet  abhorred  the  name  :  15 

Like  modest  punks,  who  all  you  ask  afford, 

But  for  the  world  they  would  not  name  that  word. 

Yet,  if  you'll  credit  what  I  heard  him  say. 

Our  poet  meant  no  scandal  in  his  play ! 

His  nuns  are  good,  which  on  the  stage  are  shown,  20 

And  sure,  behind  our  scenes  you'll  look  for  none. 


PROLOGUE  AND  EPILOGUE  TO 

"AMBOYNA,    OR    THE    CRUELTIES    OF    THE    DUTCH 

TO   THE  ENGLISH    MERCHANTS."* 

1673. 

PROLOGUE. 

As  needy  gallants  in  the  scriveners*  hands 

Court  the  rich  knave  that  gripes  their  mortgaged  lands, 

•  pryden's  tragedy  of  "Amboyna"  was  produced  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  1673,  during  th 
Dutch  war :  and  its  object  was  to  feed  and  stimulate  the  national  feeling  against  the  DutcL  1 
was  published  in  the  same  year,  with  a  fulsome  dedication  to  Lord  Cliflford,  with  the  language  c 
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The  first  fat  buck  of  all  the  season's  sent, 

And  keeper  takes  no  fee  in  compliment ; 

The  dotage  of  some  Englishmen  is  such,  5 

To  fawn  on  those  who  ruin  them,  the  Dutch. 

They  shall  have  all,  rather  than  make  a  war 

With  those  who  of  the  same  religion  are. 

The  Straits,  the  Guinea  trade,  the  herrings  too, 

Nay,  to  preserve  them,  they  shall  pickle  you.  10 

Some  are  resolved  not  to  find  out  the  cheat, 

But,  cuckold-like,  love  him  who  does  the  feat : 

What  injuries  soe'er  upon  us  fall. 

Yet  still  the  same  religion  answers  all : 

Religion  wheedled  you  to  civil  war,  15 

Drew  English  blood,  and  Dutchmen's  now  would  spare. 

Be  gulled  no  longer  ;  for  you'll  find  it  true, 

They  have  no  more  religion,  faith,  than  you  ; 

Interest's  the  god  they  worship  in  their  State  ; 

And  you,  I  take  it,  have  not  much  of  that  20 

Well,  Monarchies  may  own  religion's  name. 

But  States*  are  atheists  in  their  very  frame. 

They  share  a  sin,  and  such  proportions  fall 

That,  like  a  stink,  'tis  nothing  to  them  all. 

How  they  love  England,  you  shall  see  this  day  25 

No  map  shows  Holland  truer  than  our  play  : 

Their  pictures  and  inscriptions  well  we  know  ; 

We  may  be  bold  one  medal  sure  to  show. 

View  then  their  falsehoods,  rapine,  cruelty  ; 

And  think  what  once  tliey  were  they  still  would  be :  30 

But  hope  not  cither  language,  plot,  or  art ; 

'Twas  writ  in  haste,  but  with  an  English  heart : 

And  least  hope  wit ;  in  Dutchmen  that  would  be 

As  much  improper  as  would  honesty. 

EPILOGUE. 

A  poet  once  the  Spartans  led  to  fight. 

And  made  them  conquer  in  the  Muses'  right ; 

So  would  our  poet  lead  you  on  this  day. 

Showing  your  tortured  fathers  in  his  play. 

To  one  well  bom  the  affront  is  worse,  and  more,  5 

When  he's  abused  and  baffled  by  a  boor. 

With  an  ill  grace  the  Dutch  their  mischiefs  do, 

They've  both  ill  nature  and  ill  manners  too. 

lich  Dryden's  subsequent  fierce  attacks  on  Shaftesbury  and  on  the  public  policy  of  this  time,  which 
s  even  more  Clifibrd's  than  Shaftesbury's,  are  strangely  inconsistent.  See  line  177  of  '*  Absalom 
d  Achitophel,"  and  line  65  of  ''The  Medal,"  and  the  notes  on  those  passages  on  the  subject 
Dryden's  gross  self-contradiction  in  his  invectives  against  Shaftesbury  about  the  Dutch  war. 
kc  mistake  of  all  editors  of  Dryden  in  treating  this  Prologue  and  Epilogue  as  a  reproduction 
th  some  additions  of  "  A  Satire  on  the  Dutch,  said  to  have  been  written  by  Dryden  in  1662 
s  been  exposed  in  the  Introductory  Note  to  "  Astraea  Redux,"  p.  14.  The  poem  with  that  title 
5t  appeared  in  1704.  in  the  third  volume  of  the  *'  State  Poems,  and  was  clearly  a  bookseller's 
ncoction  from  this  Prologue  and  Epilogue. 
*  The  word  state  is  here  used  like  republic,  to  denote  a  form  of  government  without  a  kibg, 
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Well  may  they  boast  themselves  an  ancient  nation, 

For  they  were  bred  ere  manners  were  in  fashion  ;  lo 

And  their  new  commonwealth  has  set  them  free, 

Only  from  honour  and  civility. 

Venetians  do  not  more  uncouthlv  ride, 

Than  did  their  lubber  state  mankind  bestride ; 

Their  sway  became  them  with  as  ill  a  mien  15 

As  their  own  paunches  swell  above  their  chin  : 

Yet  is  their  empire  no  true  growth,  but  humour. 

And  only  two  Kings*  touch  can  cure  the  tumour* 

As  Cato  did  his  Afric  fruits  display,t 

So  we  before  your  eyes  their  Indies  lay  :  20 

All  loyal  English  will,  like  him,  conclude. 

Let  Caesar  live,  and  Carthage  be  subdued  \X 


PROLOGUE   AND   EPILOGUE  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  OXFORD.§ 

1673. 

PROLOGUE. 

Spoken  by  Mr.  Hart  at  the  acting  of  the  "  Silent  JVomau" 

What  Greece,  when  learning  flourished,  only  knew, 
Athenian  judges,  you  this  day  renew. 
Here  too  are  annual  rites  to  Pallas  done, 
And  here  poetic  prizes  lost  or  won. 

*  The  kings  of  England  and  France,  now  allied  against  the  Dutch. 

t  See  "Annus  Mirabilis,"  stanza  173,  where  the  same  allusion  occurs,  and  the  note  on  that 
passage. 

{  Shaftesbury,  in  his  speech  to  the  two  Houses,  delivered  in  his  character  of  Lord  Chancellor  at 
the  opening  of  Parliament,  February  5,  1673,  said  that  Parliament  had  "judged  aright,  that  at 
any  rate  delenda  est  Carthago,  that  government  was  to  be  brought  down.'*  He  did  not  here  say 
anything  stronger  than  Dryden's, 

*'  Let  Caesar  live,  and  Carthage  be  subdued  :  ** 

but  he  was  afterwards,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life,  reproached  for  the  delenda  est  Carthago,  and 
Dr>'den  became  foremost  in  upbraiding  him. 

S  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mr.  Robert  Bell  have  both  assigned  a  wrong  date  for  this  Prolo^e  and 
Epilogue,  which  were  composed  for  the  King's  Company  of  actors  on  a  visit  to  Oxford  in  1673. 
Both  editors  have  proceeded  on  the  erroneous  supposition  that  the  allusions  in  the  Epilogue  to 
machines  and  witches  refer  to  Shad  well's  "  Lancashire  Witches,"  produced  at  the  theatre  in 
Dorset  Gardens  in  1681  ;  and  as  Hart  retired  from  the  stage  in  October  t68i,  Mr.  Bell  fixes 
that  year  as  the  date.  The  special  allusion  to  machines  and  witches  is  to  a  repre.sentation  <rf 
Shakespeare's  "Macbeth"  transformed  into  an  opera  in  Dorset  Gardens,  in  1672.  These 
two  pieces  are  clearlv  those  referred  to  by  Dryden  in  his  letter  to  Rochester  in  1673.  "1 
have  sent  your  lordsnip  a  Prologue  and  Epilogue  which  I  made  for  our  players  when  they 
went  down  to  Oxford.  I  hear  they  have  succeeded  :  and  by  the  event  your  lordship  will  iudge 
how  easy  'tis  to  pass  anything  upon  an  University,  and  how  gross  flattery  the  learned  will  endure." 
They  are  printed  in  the  "  Miscellany  Poems,"  1684,  just  before  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue  for 
Oxford  of  1674. 
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Methinks  I  see  you  crowned  with  olives  sit,  5 

And  strike  a  sacred  horror  from  the  pit 

A  day  of  doom  is  this  of  your  decree, 

Where  even  the  best  are  but  by  mercy  free  ; 

A  day  which  none  but  Jonson  durst  have  wished  to  see. 

Here  they  who  long  have  known  the  useful  stage  10 

Come  to  be  taught  themselves  to  teach  the  age. 

As  your  commissioners  our  poets  go, 

To  cultivate  the  virtue  which  you  sow  ; 

In  your  Lyceum  first  themselves  refined. 

And  delegated  thence  to  human-kind.  15 

But  as  ambassadors,  when  long  from  home, 

For  new  instructions  to  their  princes  come. 

So  poets,  who  your  precepts  have  forgot. 

Return,  and  beg  they  may  be  better  taught : 

Follies  and  faults  elsewhere  by  them  are  shown,  20 

But  bv  your  manners  they  correct  their  own. 

The  illiterate  writer,  empiric- like,  applies 

To  minds  diseased  unsafe  chance  remedies  : 

The  learned  in  schools,  where  knowledge  first  began, 

Studies  with  care  the  anatomy  of  man  ;  25 

Sees  virtue,  vice,  and  passions  in  their  cause, 

And  fame  from  science,  not  from  fortune,  draws. 

So  poetry,  which  is  in  Oxford  made 

An  art,  in  London  only  is  a  trade. 

There  haughty  dunces,  whose  unlearned  pen  30 

Could  ne'er  spell  grammar,  would  be  reading  men. 

Such  build  their  poems  the  Lucretian  way  ; 

So  many  huddled  atoms  make  a  play ; 

And  if  they  hit  in  order  by  some  chance. 

They  call  that  nature  which  is  ignorance.  35 

To  such  a  fame  let  mere  town  wits  aspire. 

And  their  gay  nonsense  their  own  cits  admire. 

Our  poet,  could  he  find  forgiveness  here, 

Would  wish  it  rather  than  a  plaudit  there. 

He  owns  no  crown  from  those  Praetorian  bands,  40 

Rut  knows  that  right  is  in  this  Senate's  hands. 

Not  impudent  enough  to  hope  your  praise. 

Low  at  the  Muses'  feet  his  wreath  he  lays, 

And,  where  he  took  it  up,  resigns  his  bays. 

Kings  make  their  poets  whom  themselves  think  fit,  45 

But  tis  your  suffrage  makes  authentic  wit 


EPILOGUE. 

Spoken  by  Mr.  Hart. 

No  poor  Dutch  peasant,  winged  with  all  his  fear, 
Flies  with  more  naste,  when  the  French  arms  draw  near. 
Than  we  with  our  poetic  train  come  down, 
Fpr  refuge  hither  from  the  infected  town  ; 
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Heaven  for  our  sins  this  summer  has  thought  fit  5 

To  visit  us  with  all  the  plagues  of  wit. 

A  French  troop  first  swept  all  things  in  its  way; 
But  those  hot  Monsieurs  were  too  quick  to  stay;* 
Yet,  to  our  cost,  in  that  short  time,  we  find 
Thev  left  their  itch  of  novelty  behind.  10 

The  Italian  Merry- Andrews  took  their  place, 
And  quite  debauched  the  stage  with  lewd  grimace  : 
Instead  of  wit  and  humours,  your  delight 
Was  there  to  see  two  hobby-horses  fight ; 
Stout  Scaramoucha  with  rush  lance  rode  in,  15 

And  ran  a  tilt  at  centaur  Arlequin. 
For  love  you  heard  how  amorous  asses  brayed, 
And  cats  in  gutters  gave  their  serenade. 
Nature  was  out  of  countenance,  and  each  day 
Some  new-born  monster  shown  you  for  a  play.  20 

But  when  all  failed,  to  strike  the  stage  quite  dumb, 
Those  wicked  engines,  called  machines,  are  come. 
Thunder  and  lightning  now  for  wit  are  played, 
And  shortly  scenes  in  Lapland  will  be  laid  : 
Art  magic  is  for  poetry  profest  ;  25 

And  cats  and  dogs,  and  each  obscener  beast, 
To  which  Egyptian  dotards  once  did  bow. 
Upon  our  English  stage  are  worshipped  now. 
Witchcraft  reigns  there,  and  raises  to  renown 
Macbeth,  the  Simon  Magus  of  the  town.f  30 

Fletcher's  despised,  your  Jonson  out  of  fashion, 
And  wit  the  only  drug  in  all  the  nation. 
In  this  low  ebb  our  wares  to  you  are  shown, 
By  you  those  staple  authors'  worth  is  known  ; 
For  wit's  a  manufacture  of  your  own.  35 

When  you,  who  only  can,  their  scenes  have  praised, 
We'll  boldly  back,  and  say  their  price  is  raised. 

•  The  French  actors  have  been  already  referred  to  in  the  Prologue  to  the  First  Part  of  " ' 
Conquest  of  Granada,"  1670,  and  the  Prologue  to  "  Arviragus  and  Philicia,"  1672.  They 
lashed  again  in  the  next  Prologue,  and  often  afterwards. 

+  All  this  refers  to  a  representation  of  "  Macbeth  "  as  an  opera  in  the  Dorset  Gardens  Theatre 
'"  ^672.     A  full  account  of  the  performance,  with  its  machines  and  witches,  may  be  read  in  Genest's 
Account  of  the  English  Stage,"  vol.  i.  p.  139.     This  line  was  erroneously  printed  by  Broughton, 
who  has  been  followed  by  all  succeeding  editors : 

"  Macbeth  and  Simon  Magus  of  the  town." 

Scott,  believing  that  this  Epilogue  was  of  much  later  date,  and  that  Shadwell's  **  Lancashire 
Witches"  was  referred  to,  says  in  a  note:  "This  has  no  reference  to  any  recent  repre- 
sentation of  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth :  Shadwell,  from  the  witchcraft  introduced  in  his  playi  is 
ironically  termed  '  Macbeth  and  Simon  Magus  ; '  "  all  which  is  error.  The  opera  of  Macoeth  is 
said  to  have  been  made  from  Shakespeare's  play  by  Sir  William  Davenant :  but  his  name  did  not 
appear  on  the  titlo-page  when  it  was  published  in  1674.  Genest  says  that  "  when  Davenant  made 
this  alteration  of  Macbeth,  he  had  in  his  possession  a  copy  of  Middleton's  '  Witch,*  which  till  1778 
existed  only  in  manuscript :  from  it  he  has  taken  the  names  of  the  witches  and  a  considerable  fwt 
of  the  choruses,  which  are  still  sung  on  the  modern  stage  when  Macbeth  is  acted."     (1832.) 
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LOLOGUE  AND  EPILOGUE  SPOKEN  AT  THE  OPENING 
OF   THE   NEW   HOUSE,    March    26,    1674/ 

PROLOGUE. 

A  PLAIN-BUILT  house,  after  so  long  a  stay, 

Will  send  you  half  unsatisfied  away  ; 

When,  fallen  from  your  expected  pomp,  you  find 

A  bare  convenience  only  is  designed. 

You,  who  each  day  can  theatres  behold,  5 

Like  Nero's  palace,  shining  all  with  gold, 

Our  mean  ungilded  stage  will  scorn,  we  fear. 

And  for  the  homely  room  disdain  the  cheer. 

Yet  now  cheap  druggets  to  a  mode  are  grown. 

And  a  plain  suit,  since  we  can  make  but  one,  10  " 

Is  better  than  to  be  by  tarnished  gawdry  known. 

They,  who  are  by  your  favours  wealthy  made, 

With  mighty  sums  may  carry  on  the  trade ; 

We,  broken  banquiers,  half  destroyed  by  fire. 

With  our  small  stock  to  humble  roofs  retire  ;  15 

Pity  our  loss,  while  you  their  pomp  admire. 

For  fame  and  honour  we  no  longer  strive  ; 

We  yield  in  both,  and  only  beg  to  live  ; 

Unable  to  support  their  vast  expense, 

Who  build  and  treat  with  such  magnificence,  20 

That,  like  the  ambitious  monarchs  of  the  age, 

They  give  the  law  to  our  provincial  stage. 

Great  neighbours  enviously  promote  excess. 

While  they  impose  their  splendour  on  the  less  ; 

But  only  fools,  and  they  of  vast  estate,  25 

The  extremity  of  modes  will  imitate, 

The  dangling  knee-fringe  and  the  bib-cravat. 

Yet  if  some  pride  with  want  may  be  allowed, 

We  in  our  plainness  may  be  justly  proud  ; 

Our  royal  master  willed  it  should  be  so  ;  30 

Whate'er  he's  pleased  to  ovni  can  need  no  show  ; 

That  sacred  name  gives  ornament  and  grace  ; 

And,  like  his  stamp,  makes  basest  metals  pass. 

'Twere  folly  now  a  stately  pile  to  raise,     , 

To  build  a  playhouse,  while  you  throw  down  plays  ;  35 

Dryden  was  selected  to  write  the  Prolo^e  and  Epilogue  to  be  delivered  on  the  occasion  of 

opening  of  the  new  King's  House  or  Theatre  Royal,  March  26,   1674.     The  new  theatre 

in  Druiy  Lane:    it  was  built  after  a  design  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.     It  appears  from 

ipcr  published  by  Mr.  Collier  in  the  Shakespeare   Society's  papers  (iv.  147),  that  Dryden 

taken  part  in  the  expense  of  building  a  scene  house  for  this  new  theatre.     This  Prologue 

Epilogue  are  principally  devoted  to  sneers  at  the  rival  theatre  of  the  Duke  of  York  in 

set  Gardens :  its  gawdry  is  contrasted  with  the  plainness  of  the  new  Theatre  Royal ;  and  its 

dsome  stage  decorations  and  scenes,  machines,  operas,  and  French  tastes  are  also  ridiculed. 

he  Epilogue  the  situation  of  the  new  theatre  in  Drury  Lane  is  pointed  out  as  more  convenient 

1  that  of  the  other  theatre  in  Dorset  Gardens,  Salisbury  Court.  Fleet  Street     The§e  two 

:es  are  printed  in  Dr>'den's  first  Miscellany  volume,  published  in  1684. 
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Whilst  scenes,  machines,  and  empty  operas  reign, 

And  for  the  pencil  you  thepen  disdain  ; 

While  troops  of  famished  Frenchmen  hither  drive, 

And  laugh  at  those  upon  whose  alms  they  live  : 

Old  English  authors  vanish,  and  give  place  40 

To  these  new  conquerors  of  the  Norman  race. 

More  tamely  than  your  fathers  you  submit ; 

You're  now  grown  vassals  to  them  in  your  wit 

Mark,  when  they  play,  how  our  fine  fops  advance 

The  mighty  merits  of  these  men  of  France,  45 

Keep  time,  cry  Ben*  and  humour  the  cadence. 

Well,  please  yourselves  ;  but  sure  'tis  understood. 

That  French  machines  have  ne'er  done  England  good. 

I  would  not  prophesy  our  house's  fate  ; 

But  while  vain  snows  and  scenes  you  overrate,  50 

'Tis  to  be  feared 

That,  as  a  fire  the  former  house  o'erthrew, 
Machines  and  tempests  will  destroy  the  new.  t 

EPILOGUE. 

Though  what  our  prologue  said  was  sadly  true. 

Yet,  gentlemen,  our  homely  house  is  new, 

A  charm  that  seldom  fails  with  wicked  you. 

A  country  lip  may  have  the  velvet  touch  ; 

Though  she's  no  lady,  you  may  think  her  such  :  5 

A  strong  imagination  may  do  much. 

Biit  you,  loud  sirs,  who  through  your  curls  look  big, 

Critics  in  plume  and  white  valiancy  wig. 

Who  lolling  on  our  foremost  benches  sit, 

And  still  charge  first,  the  true  forlorn  of  wit ;  iO 

Whose  favours,  like  the  sun,  warm  where  you  roll, 

Yet  you,  like  him,  have  neither  heat  nor  soul  ; 

So  may  your  hats  your  foretops  never  press, 

Untouched  your  ribbons,  sacred  be  your  dress  ; 

So  may  you  slowly  to  old  age  advance,  15 

And  have  the  excuse  of  youth  for  ignorance ; 

So  may  fop-corner  full  of  noise  remain, 

And  drive  far  off  the  dull,  attentive  train  ; 

So  may  your  midnight  scourings  happy  prove. 

And  morning  batteries  force  your  way  to  love  ;  20 

So  may  not  France  your  warlike  hands  recall. 

But  leave  you  by  each  other's  swords  to  fall,  J 

As  you  come  bene  to  ruffle  vizard  punk, 

When  sober  rail,  and  roar  when  you  are  drunk. 

*  Ben  is  the  word  in  the  copy  in  the  "Miscellany  Poems,"  1684,  and  is  probably  intended 
for  bien  z,  modem  editors  have  printed  Bon. 

i  The  "tempests"  refers  to  an  opera  from  Shakespeare's  " Tempest,** arranged  by  Shadwell,  and 
brought  out  in  1673  in  Dorset  Gardens  with  abundance  of  machinery.  The  machines  of  the  opera 
of  "Macbeth,"  brought  out  in  1672  in  the  same  theatre,  were  ridiculed  by  Dryden  in  his  Epilogue 
to  the  University  of  Oxford,  1673. 

t  Mr.  Scrope,  a  man  of  fortune  and  fashion,  had  been  lately  stabbed  in  the  theatre  at  Dorset 
Gardens,  by  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  during  the  performance  of  the  opera  of  "  Macbeth,"  and  he 
died  of  the  wound. 
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But  to  the  wits  we  can  some  merit  plead,  25 

And  ui^e  what  by  themselves  has  oft  been  said  ; 

Our  house  relieves  the  ladies  from  the  frights 

Of  ill-paved  streets,  and  long  dark  winter  nights  ; 

The  Flanders  horses  from  a  cold  bleak  road. 

Where  bears  in  furs  dare  scarcely  look  abroad  ;  30 

The  audience  from  worn  plays  and  fustian  stuff 

Of  rhyme,  more  nauseous  than  three  boys  in  buff. 

Though  in  their  house  the  poets'  heads  appear,* 

We  hope  we  may  presume  their  wits  are  here. 

The  best  which  they  reserved  they  now  will  play,  35 

For,  like  kind  cuckolds,  though  we  have  not  the  way 

To  please,  we'll  find  you  abler  men  who  may. 

If  they  should  fail,  for  last  recruits  we  breed 

A  troop  of  frisking  Monsieurs  to  succeed. 

(You  know  the  French  sure  cards  at  time  of  need.)  40 


PROLOGUE  AND   EPILOGUE  TO  THE   UNIVERSITY 

OF  OXFORD.! 

1674. 

PROLOGUE. 

Spoken  by  Mr.  Hart. 

Poets,  your  subjects,  have  their  parts  assigned. 

To  unbend  and  to  divert  their  sovereign's  mind  : 

When,  tired  with  following  nature,  you  think  fit 

To  seek  repose  in  the  cool  shades  of  wit. 

And  from  the  sweet  retreat  with  joy  survey  5 

What  rests  and  what  is  conquered  of  the  way. 

Here,  free  yourselves  from  envy,  care,  and  strife, 

You  view  the  various  turns  of  human  life  ; 

Safe  in  our  scene,  through  dangerous  courts  you  go, 

And  undebauched  the  vice  of  cities  know.  10 

Your  theories  are  here  to  practice  brought. 

As  in  mechanic  operations  wrought ; 

And  man,  the  little  world,  before  you  set, 

As  once  the  sphere  of  crystal  showed  the  great. 

Blest  sure  are  you  above  all  mortal  kind,  15 

If  to  your  fortunes  you  can  suit  your  mind  ; 

Content  to  see,  and  shun,  those  ills  we  show. 

And  crimes  on  theatres  alone  to  know. 

•  The  portraits  of  poets  probably  formed  part  of  the  decorations  of  the  Dorset  Gardens  Theatre. 
t  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  this  Prologue  and  the  Epilogue  which  follows  were  spoken  at  Oxford 
the  same  occasion.  They  are  reprinted  from  Dryden's  first  Miscellany  volume,  1684,  where  the 
nlogue  immediately  follows  the  Prologue.  The  Prologue  is  there  stated  to  have  been  spoken  at 
cford  in  1674.  Dr.  Bathurst,  complimented  in  the  Epilogue,  was  Vice-Chancellor  in  that  year :  he 
Id  the  office  from  October  1673  to  October  1675.  The  Epilogue  is  printed  twice  in  the  volume  of 
84,  and  is  said,  the  first  time,  to  be  spoken  by  Mrs.  Boutell,  and  the  second  by  Mrs.  Marshall. 
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■ 

With  joy  we  bring  what  our  dead  authors  writ, 

And  beg  from  you  the  value  of  their  wit :  20' 

That  Shakespeare's,  Fletcher's,  and  great  Jonson's  claim 

May  be  renewed  from  those  who  gave  them  fame. 

None  of  our  living  poets  dare  appear  ; 

For  Muses  so  severe  are  worshipped  here 

That,  conscious  of  their  faults,  they  shun  the  eye,  25 

And,  as  profane,  from  sacred  places  fly. 

Rather  than  see  the  offended  God,  and  die. 

We  bring  no  imperfections,  but  our  own  ; 

Such  faults  as  made  are  by  the  makers  shown  ; 

And  you  have  been  so  kind  that  we  may  boast,  30 

The  greatest  judges  still  can  pardon  most. 

Poets  must  stoop,  when  they  would  please  our  pit. 

Debased  even  to  the  level  of  their  wit ; 

Disdaining  that  which  yet  they  knuw  will  take. 

Hating  themselves  what  their  applause  must  make.  35 

But  when  to  praise  from  you  they  would  aspire, 

Though  they  like  eagles  mount,  your  Jove  is  higher. 

So  far  your  knowledge  all  their  power  transcends, 

As  what  should  be  beyond  what  is  extends. 

EPILOGUE. 

Oft  has  our  poet  wished,  this  happy  seat 

Might  prove  his  fading  Muse's  last  retreat : 

I  wondered  at  his  wish,  but  now  I  find 

He  sought  for  quiet,*  and  content  of  mind  ; 

Which  noiseful  towns  and  courts  can  never  know,  5 

And  only  in  the  shades,  like  laurels,  grow. 

Youth,  ere  it  sees  the  world,  here  studies  rest. 

And  age,  returning  thence,  concludes  it  best. 

What  wonder  if  we  court  that  happiness, 

Yearly  to  share,  which  hourly  you  possess  ;  10 

Teaching  even  you,  while  the  vexed  world  we  show. 

Your  peace  to  value  more,  and  better  know. 

'Tis  all  we  can  return  for  favours  past, 

Whose  holy  memory  shall  ever  last. 

For  patronage  from  him  whose  care  presides  15 

O'er  every  noble  art,  and  every  science  guides  : 

Bathurst,  a  name  the  learned  with  reverence  know, 

And  scarcely  more  to  his  own  Virgil  owe  ; 

Whose  age  enjoys  but  what  his  youth  deserved. 

To  rule  those  Muses  whom  before  he  served.  20 

His  learning,  and  untainted  manners  too. 

We  find,  Athenians,  are  derived  to  you  ; 

Such  ancient  hospitality  there  rests 

In  yours,  as  dwelt  in  the  first  Grecian  breasts, 

Whose  kindness  was  religion  to  their  guests.  25 

Such  modesty  did  to  our  sex  appear, 
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He  here  sought  quiet,"  is  a  various  reading  of  the  second  copy  in  the  "  Miscellany  Poems," 


j^i2r.2j^&«r233^  «?- 
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TtHTtwic  lis  jm*iriim£  -rifis-  it  x  tQi^  ■; 

Xfic  "'^JM'  ifi  TiPirst  JTiHT  tps^ih:  "ieuiK:  lit  TW'riv  >; 

{^dvt  -wsetk  IE  iiir  iaii^JiwsL  miicres!;.  ^V^tjk^ 

pajHoat'i  iin.  isTzs:  li  lit  it  issass  baQX»&. 

Aiici  XgTrgr  fiifs  trhr  ISit  ^xusinmer  ^3^ion£  :  ^ 

liX'^iBl  ifsst  SSL  nL  if:  iis  T»E!iarnis£  it  riasi. 

Wiikiiic  prxsmnst  ::3af:  mas:  racTsesc:  cc  >ns  4 

Butsonrt:  sir  il  Ins  paas.  i  secsK  shsme 

Isvada  )ik  brsssi  2:  SnilisiwiesTfrV  sac7«i^  tissue  : 

He  3B  s.  jcsr  gk^gir  iriiicjc  qtzc  :^  ^sza^  ; 

And  to  £&  2^  ]e»  pcilkl'jrd,  jnapt  mtskiDed. 

Etoes  w±i  dkidEm  lie  f  aremos:  Lcascaas  xieKl 

As  witij  lilt  greater  oead  be  ds3«5  ucft  ssrix^ 

He  wcmld  dcj!  tnjr^rh  tj?  vgasc  "«-r:^  i^Ktse  ^^o  Mxt  ::  iO* 

Let  inm  renrt^  benrbci  nro  ages  cfcji. 

Tbe  first  of  thk  jmd  iofidmofC:  oc~  1^  'kst. 

A  kisz&g;  gxxxkester,  3£l  Idm  sDcak  xwjiy  ; 

He  bears  so  readr  jnancy  frcsn  tie  p^v. 

The  fete  wiadi  gcjvm&  poets  dwcg^t  rt  lit  ^ 

He  sionld  not  raise  ids  ibatimes  by  his  wit. 

The  c3ergy  liirre,  aaid  liie  lil^;icos  bar ; 

Doll  beroes  fatten  •wioh.  tbe  spoils  of  war  : 

AH  soodiem  vices,  HeaTcn  be  pa:ai9ed.  Arc  hero  ; 

Bat  mit^s  a  Innny  jcm  thir.k  too  dear,  ^^> 

When  yon  to  cnMrale  the  plant  are  loth, 

Tis  a  shiewd  sdgn  'tm-as  Dever  of  your  growth  ; 

Aurei^-iiebe  was  p-odooed  al  lie  Theatre  Royal  in  1675,  It  ts  t>i€  U^  <>f  ^\\\Vw\  ^>v^■v»^♦^ 
sdics ;  and  ia  dae  Froibgae  he  say*  ^xat  be  grows  wearjf^  of  rK>Tfft^  x^■W^  >»*  W^  K^;W  t««> 
tasly  defended.  He  aKo  in  tbc  ProJ-spac  «peaks  of  retiring  frow  t>fre  ^^jmJT*  .  <^>*^^  ¥W»j\v1\  tv\\> 
s  elapsed  belbre  He  produced  ins  otxi  play.    Axireag~2ebe  was  |MiKt)sHe«\  m  t<^fS. 
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And  wit  in  northern  climates  will  not  blow, 

Except,  like  orange  trees,  'tis  housed  from  snow. 

There  needs  no  care  to  put  a  playhouse  down,  35 

'Tis  the  most  desert  place  of  all  the  town  : 

We  and  our  neighbours,  to  speak  proudly,  are. 

Like  monarchs,  ruined  with  expensive  war  ;* 

While,  like  wise  English,  unconcerned  you  sit. 

And  see  us  play  the  tragedy  of  Wit  40 


epilogue; 

A  pretty  task  !  and  so  I  told  the  fool, 

Who  needs  would  undertake  to  please  by  rule  : 

He  thought  that,  if  his  characters  were  good. 

The  scenes  entire,  and  freed  from  noise  and  blood  ; 

The  action  great,  yet  circumscribed  by  time,  5 

The  words  not  forced,  but  sliding  into  rhyme. 

The  passions  raised  and  calmed  by  just  degrees. 

As  tides  are  swelled,  and  then  retire  to  seas  ; 

He  thought  in  hitting  these  his  business  done, 

Though  he  perhaps  has  failed  in  every  one  :  lO 

But  after  all,  a  poet  must  confess. 

His  art's,  like  physic,  but  a  happy  guess,  f 

Your  pleasure  on  your  fancy  must  depend  : 

The  lady's  pleased,  just  as  she  likes  her  friend. 

No  song !  no  dance  !  no  show  !  he  fears  you'll  say  :  15 

You  love  all  naked  beauties,  but  a  play. 

He  much  mistakes  your  methods  to  delight ; 

And,  like  the  French,  abhors  our  target  fight : 

But  those  damned  dogs  can  never  be  in  the  right 

True  English  hate  your  Monsieur's  paltry  arts,  20 

For  you  are  all  silk-weavers  in  your  hearts. 

Bold  Britons,  at  a  brave  Bear-garden  fray, 

Are  roused  ;  and,  clattering  sticks,  cry,  Play,  play,  play  ! 

Meantime,  your  filthy  foreigner  will  stare, 

And  mutter  to  himself.  Hay  gens  barbarel  25 

And,  gad,  'tis  well  he  mutters  ;  well  for  him  ; 

Our  butchers  else  would  tear  him  limb  from  limb. 

'Tis  true,  the  time  may  come,  your  sons  may  be 

Infected  with  this  French  civility : 

But  this  in  after  ages  will  be  done  :  30 

Our  poet  writes  an  hundred  years  too  soon. 

This  age  comes  on  too  slow,  or  he  too  fast ; 

And  early  springs  are  subject  to  a  blast ! 

Who  would  excel,  when  few  can  make  a  test 

Betwixt  indifferent  writing  and  the  best  ?  35 

For  favours  cheap  and  common  who  would  strive. 

Which,  like  abandoned  prostitutes,  you  give? 


*  This  seems  an  intimation  that  the  two  Theatres  both  suffered  by  their  rivalry, 
f  Spelt  ghesi  by  Din^den. 
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Yet,  scattered  here  and  there,  I  some  b^oM, 

Who  can  discern  the  tinsel  from  the  g<c^  : 

To  diese  he  writes ;  and,  if  by  th^m  allowed,  40 

*Tis  th«r  prerogatiTe  to  rule  the  crowd. 

For  he  more  fears,  like  a  presuming  man, 

Thdr  TOtes  who  cannot  judge  than  thdrs  who  can. 


EPILOGUE  TO    "CALISTO,   OR  THE  CHASTE 

NYMPH,"* 

iHiendid  to  hdwe  heat  spoken  *y /*4f  Lady  Henrietta  Maria  \Vent\sx"»rtm,  wi^ 

**  Calisto^*  VMU€uieJ ai  C<mf^^  m  1675, 

As  Jupiter  I  made  my  court  in  vain  ; 

I^U  now  assume  my  native  shape  again. 

Fm  weary  to  be  so  unkindly  used. 

And  woiUd  not  be  a  god  to  be  revised. 

State  grows  uneasy  when  it  hinders  love  ;  5 

A  glorious  burden,  which  the  wise  remove. 

Now,  as  a  nymph,  I  need  not  sue,  nor  try 

The  force  of  any  lightning  but  the  eye. 

Beauty  and  youth  more  than  a  god  command ; 

No  Jove  could  eVr  the  force  of  these  withstand.  10 

'Tis  here  that  sovereign  power  admits  dispute  ; 

Beauty  sometimes  is  justly  absolute. 

Our  sullen  Catos,  whatsoe'er  they  say, 

Even  while  they  frown  and  dictate  laws,  obey. 

You,  mighty  Sir,  our  bonds  more  easy  make,  15 

And  gracefully  what  all  must  suffer  take ; 

•  This  Epilogue  is  always  given  as  Dryden's,  and  is  very  probably  his  :  but  in  the  "  Miscellany 
Poems,"  1684,  It  is  not  given  with  Dryden's  name,  while  hts  name  is  prefi)ccd  to  all  his  other  Pro- 
logues and  Epilogues  printed  in  that  volume ;  and  it  is  also  printed  apart  from  the  others.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  placed  next  to  the  «milar  pieces  bearing  Dryden's  name,  in  the  IVbKe  of  Contents ; 
a  transposition  which  countenances  the  idea  that  it  is  Dryden's.  His  name  was  attached  to  this 
piece  in  the  third  edition,  1702,  published  after  his  death.  "Calisto,  or  the  Otaste  Nyn\ph,"  was 
a  masque  composed  by  Crowne  to  be  acted  at  court  in  1675.  Crowne  was  at  this  time  min^niscd 
by  Rochester,  who  held  a  place  at  court,  and  was  a  great  favourite  of  Charles  11. :  and  Kivchcstcr 
is  said  to  have  recommended  Crowne  on  this  occasion  to  the  court.  Later,  in  1679,  there  was  a 
violent  quarrel  between  Rochester  and  Dryden,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  their  being  on  bad  terms 
so  early  as  1675,  In  1673  Dryden  had  dedicated  his  play  of  *'  Marriage-a-la-MvxIc  "  to  Ri>chcslcr, 
and  a  letter  of  his  of  the  same  year^  but  written  later  m  the  year,  to  Rochester  is  rxtant,  MX  of 
exfM-essions  of  gratitude  and  admiration.  It  has  been  generally  stated  that  Rochester's  recom- 
mendation of  Crowne  to  compose  this  masque  for  the  court  was  an  intended  sHcht  to  Dryden,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  authority  for  the  statement.  Malone  says  that  "a  marked  slight  was  Nhown  to 
Dryden,  whose  office  as  Poet  Laureat  it  peculiarly  was  to  compose  such  entcrtaiiMucnts  for  the 
court :  "but  the  existence  of  such  a  right  of  the  Poet  Laureat  is  at  least  doubtful.  Malone  goes  on 
to  conjecture  that  Rochester  interfered  to  prevent  the  Epilogue  written  by  Dryden  fnim  beit\g 
spoken.  It  was  rejected,  "  I  suppose,"  says  Malone,  "by  Rochester's  interference."  This  8up« 
position  has  been  repeatol  by  Scott  and  other  biographers  as  fact ;  but  there  is  probably  no  ground 
tor  the  supposition.  It  may  be  doubtful  whether  Dryden  wrote  the  Epilogue.  Crowne's  inasquQ 
was  performed  by  a  brilliant  group  of  actors  :  the  two  Princes.ses,  Mary  and  Anne,  had  parts,  and 
Monmouth  was  among  the  dancers.  Jupiter  was  played  by  Lady  Wcntworth,  who  was  afkcrwanli 
his  mistress,  and  Mercury  by  Sarah  Jennings,  the  future  Duche<is  of  Marlborough. 
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Above  those  forms  the  grave  affect  to  wear, 

For  'tis  not  to  be  wise  to  be  severe. 

True  wisdom  may  some  gallantry  admit, 

And  soften  business  with  the  charms  of  wit.  20 

These  peaceful  triumphs  with  your  cares  you  bought, 

And  from  the  midst  of  fighting  nations  brought. 

You  only  hear  it  thunder  from  afar, 

And  sit  in  peace,  the  arbiter  of  war  : 

Peace,  the  loathed  manna,  which  hot  brains  despise,  25 

You  knew  its  worth,  and  made  it  early  prize ; 

And  in  its  happy  leisure  sit  and  see 

The  promises  of  more  felicity  : 

Two  glorious  nymphs  of  your  own  godlike  line,* 

Whose  morning  rays  like  noontide  strike  and  shine  ;  30 

Whom  you  to  suppliant  monarchs  shall  dispose, 

To  bind  your  friends  and  to  disarm  your  foes. 


EPILOGUE  TO  "THE  MAN  OF  MODE,  OR  SIR  FOPLING 

FLUTTER."  t 

1676. 

Most  modern  wits  such  monstrous  fools  have  shown, 

They  seem  not  of  Heaven's  making,  but  their  own. 

Those  nauseous  Harlequins  in  farce  may  pass ; 

But  there  goes  more  to  a  substantial  ass : 

Something  of  man  must  be  exposed  to  view,  5 

That,  gallants,  they  may  more  resemble  you. 

Sir  Fopling  is  a  fool  so  nicely  writ, 

The  ladies  would  mistake  him  for  a  wit ; 

And,  when  he  sings,  talks  loud,  and  cocks,  would  cry, 

I  vow,  methinks,  he's  pretty  company  !  lo 

So  brisk,  so  gay,  so  travailed,  so  refined. 

As  he  took  pains  to  graff  upon  his  kind. 

True  fops  help  Nature's  work,  and  go  to  school, 

To  file  and  finish  God  Almighty's  fool. 

*  The  Princesses  Mary  and  Anne. 

t  This  comedy  by  Sir  George  Etherege,  the  last  he  produced,  was  brought  out  at  Dorset  Gardens 
in  1676.     Dryden's  admiration  of  Etherege,  "gentle  George,"  is  manifested  in  " Mac  Flecknoe,"— 

*'  Let  gentle  George  in  triumph  tread  the  stage, 
Make  Davenant  betray,  and  Loveit  rage  : 
Let  Cully,  Cockwood,  Fopling,  charm  the  pit, 
And  in  their  folly  show  the  writer's  wit." 

vv.  151-4. 

Notwithstanding  Dryden's  elaborate  effort  in  the  Prologue  to  represent  that  Sir  Fopling  Flutter 
was  not  intended  for  an  individual  portrait,  the  character  was  always  believed  to  be  designed  for 
Sir  George  Hewitt,  a  notorious  dandy  of  the  time,  and  known  as  Beau  Hewitt,  the  same  who  is 
gibbeted  in  Mulgrave's  "  Essay  on  Satire  "  for  Dulness  : 

"  Then  o'er  his  cups  this  night-bird  chirping  sits, 
Till  he  takes  Hewitt  and  Jack  Hall  for  wits." 


CIRCJS,  A\\ 

Yet  none  Sir  Fopling  him  or  him  can  call  ;  1 5 

He's  knight  of  the  shire,  and  represents  ye  all. 

From  each  he  meets  he  culls  whatever  he  can  ; 

Legion's  his  name,  a  people  in  a  man. 

His  bulky  folly  gathers  as  it  goes, 

And,  rolling  o'er  you,  like  a  snow-ball  grows.  20 

His  various  modes  from  various  fathers  follow  ; 

One  taught  the  toss,  and  one  the  new  French  wallow  ; 

His  sword-knot  this,  his  cravat  that  designed  ; 

And  this  the  yard-long  snake  he  twirls  behind. 

From  one  the  sacred  periwig  he  gained,  25 

Which  wind  ne'er  blew,  nor  touch  of  hat  profaned. 

Another's  diving  bow  he  did  adore. 

Which  with  a  snog  casts  all  the  hair  before, 

Till  he  with  full  decorum  brings  it  back, 

And  rises  with  a  water-spaniel  shake.  30 

As  for  his  songs,  the  ladies'  dear  delight. 

These  sure  he  took  from  most  of  you  who  write. 

Yet  every  man  is  safe  from  what  he  feared  ; 

For  no  one  fool  is  hunted  from  the  herd. 


PROLOGUE  TO  "  CIRCE."* 

1677. 

Were  you  but  half  so  wise  as  you  are  severe. 
Our  youthful  poet  should  not  need  to  fear  ; 
To  his  green  years  your  censures  you  would  suit. 
Not  blast  the  blossom,  but  expect  the  fruit, 

Cinx  "  b  as  opera,  or,  m  the  author  calls  it,  a  tragedy,  by  Dr.  Charles  Davenant,  jion  of  Sir 
un,  and  successor  of  hi«  father  as  manager  of  the  Duke's  Company  in  Dorset  Gardens.  It 
roof^t  oat  in  1677 ;  5jcott  erroneously  says,  1675.  Dryden  composed  a  Prologue,  which  he 
rards  greatly  changed.  Both  forms  of  the  Prologue  were  published  with  the  play  in  1677. 
econd  edition  of  the  Prolofl^ue,  which  is  given  above,  retams  the  first  ten  lines  of  the  Rrst 
n :  aU  else  is  different  Mr.  R.  BeU  m^uces  the  mistake  of  re^esenting  the  Prologue  in  its 
isrm  as  by  Davenant  himself,  and  the  .second  edition  as  by  Dryden.  After  line  10,  up  to  which 
ro  Prologuea  are  the  same,  the  first  Prologue  went  on  as  follows  : 

For  your  own  sakes,  instruct  him  when  he's  out, 
You'll  iind  him  mend  his  work  at  every  bout. 
When  Aome  young  lusty  thief  is  passing  by, 
How  many  of  your  tender  kind  will  cry, 
'*  A  proper  fellow  !  pity  he  should  die ! 
'*  He  might  be  saved,  and  thank  us  for  oiur  pains, 
'*  There's  such  a  stock  of  love  within  his  veins." 
These  arguments  the  women  may  persuade, 
But  move  not  you,,  the  brothers  of  the  trade. 
Who,  scattering  your  infection  through  the  pit, 
With  aching  hearts  and  empty  purses  sit, 
To  take  your  dear  five  shilhngs'  worth  of  wit. 
The  praise  you  give  him  in  your  kindest  mood 
Comes  drihming  from  you,  just  like  drops  of  blood  ; 
And  then  you  clap  so  civilly,  for  fear 
The  loudness  mixnt  offend  your  neighbour's  ear, 
.     ■  That  we  suspect  your  gloves  are  lined  within, 

For  silence  sake,  and  cotton«d  next  the  .skin.  (FamU 
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The  sex  that  best  does  pleasure  understand  5 

Will  always  choose  to  err  on  t'other  hand. 

They  check  not  him  that's  awkward  in  delight, 

But  clap  the  young  rogue's  cheek,  and  set  him  right. 

Thus  heartened  well,  and  fleshed  upon  his  prey, 

The  youth  may  prove  a  man  another  day.  10 

Your  Ben  and  Fletcher,  in  their  first  young  flight. 

Did  no  Volpone,*  no  Arbaces  write  ; 

But  hopped  about,  and  short  excursions  made 

From  bough  to  bough,  as  if  they  were  afraid. 

And  each  were  guilty  of  some  Slighted  Maidf  15 

Shakespeare's  own  muse  her  Pericles  first  bore  ; 

The  Prince  of  Tyre  was  elder  than  the  Moor. 

'Tis  miracle  to  see  a  first  good  play  ; 

All  hawthorns  do  not  bloom  on  Christmas-day. 

A  slender  poet  must  have  time  to  grow,  20 

And  spread  and  burnish  as  his  brothers  do. 

Who  still  looks  lean,  sure  with  some  pox  is  curst. 

But  no  man  can  be  Falstaff-fat  at  first. 

Then  damn  not,  but  indulge  his  stewed  essays, 

Encourage  him,  and  bloat  him  up  with  praise,  25 

That  he  may  get  more  bulk  before  he  dies, 

He's  not  yet  ffed  enough  for  sacrifice. 

Perhaps,  if  now  your  grace  you  will  not  grudge. 

He  may  grow  up  to  write,  and  you  to  judge. 


PROLOGUE  AND  EPILOGUE  TO  "ALL  FOR  LOVE,   OR 

THE  WORLD   WELL   LOST."  J 

1678. 

PROLOGUE. 

What  flocks  of  critics  hover  here  to-day, 
As  vultures  wait  on  armies  for  their  prey, 
All  gaping  for  the  carcase  of  a  play  ! 

From  these  usurpers  we  appeal  to  you, 
The  only  knowing,  only  judging  few  ; 
You,  who  in  private  have  this  play  allowed. 
Ought  to  maintain  your  suffrage  to  the  crowd. 
The  captive,  once  submitted  to  your  bands, 
You  should  protect  from  death  by  vulgar  hands. 

The  Prologue  in  its  improved  form  was  printed  in  the  "  Miscellany  Poems,"  1684,  with  the  erro- 
neous designation  of  "An  Epilogue  written  by  Mr.  Dryden."  The  text  has  been  corrected  from 
the  version  printed  in  1684  ;  in  Scott's  and  R.  Bell's  editions,  nor  is  inserted  after  Volpone  in  laoe 
12,  was  substituted  for  were  in  line  15,  and  rude  for  stewed  m  line  24. 
*  Volpone,  one  of  Ben  Jonson's  best  plays  ;  Arbaces,  a  character  in  Fletcher's  **  King  and  no 

+  "The  Slighted  Maid"  was  a  comedy,  written  by  Sir  Robert  Stapleton,  which  had  appeared 
m  1663. 

X  "All  for  Love,  or  the  World  well  Lost," — universally  considered  the  best  of  Dryden*s  plays,— 
was  produced  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  the  beginning  of  1678.    The  concluding  couplet  of  the 
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With  croaking  notes  they  bode  some  dire  event. 
And  follow  d3ring  poets  by  the  scent.  5 

Ours  gives  himself  for  gone ;  you've  watched  your  time  ; 
He  fights  this  day  unarmed,  without  his  rhyme. 
And  brings  a  tale  which  often  has  been  told. 
As  sad  as  Dido's,  and  almost  as  old. 

His  hero,  whom  you  wits  his  bully  call,  10 

Bates  of  his  mettle,  and  scarce  rants  at  all ; 
He's  somewhat  lewd,  but  a  well-meaning  mind, 
Weeps  much,  fights  little,  but  is  wondrous  kind  ; 
In  short,  a  pattern  and  companion  fit 

For  all  the  keeping  tonies*  of  the  pit.  15 

I  could  name  more  :  a  wife,  and  mistress  too, 
Both  (to  be  plain)  too  good  for  most  of  you ; 
The  wife  well-natured,  and  the  mistress  true. 
Now,  poets,  if  your  fame  has  been  his  care, 
Allow  him  all  the  candour  you  can  spare.  20 

A  brave  man  scorns  to  quarrel  once  a  day, 
Like  Hectors  in  at  every  petty  fray. 
Let  those  find  fault  whose  wit's  so  very  small, 
They've  need  to  show  that  they  can  think  at  all. 
Errors,  like  straws,  upon  the  surface  flow  ;  25 

He  who  would  search  for  pearls  must  dive  below. 
Fops  may  have  leave  to  level  all  they  can, 
As  pigmies  would  be  glad  to  lop  a  man. 
Half-wits  are  fleas,  so  little  and  so  light, 
We  scarce  could  know  they  live,  but  that  they  bite.  30 

But  as  the  rich,  when  tired  with  daily  feasts. 
For  change  become  their  next  poor  tenants'  guests  ; 
Drink  hearty  draughts  of  ale  from  plain  brown  bowls, 
And  snatch  the  homely  rasher  from  the  coals ; 
So  you,  retiring  from  much  better  cheer,  35 

For  once  may  venture  to  do  penance  here. 
And  since  that  plenteous  autumn  now  is  past, 
Whose  grapes  and  peaches  have  indulged  your  taste, 
Take  in  good  part  from  our  poor  poet's  board 
Such  rivelled  fruits  as  winter  can  afford.  40 

EPILOGUE. 

Poets,  like  disputants,  when  reasons  fail, 
Have  one  sure  refuge  left, — and  that's  to  rail. 
Fop,  coxcomb,  fool,  are  thundered  through  the  pit, 
And  this  is  all  their  equipage  of  wit. 

ologue  shows  that  it  came  out  in  winter.     In  the  Prologue  to  "  Aureng-zebe,"  in  1675,  Dryden 
1  intimated  his  intention  of  renouncing  rhymed  tragedies  :  and  in  this  he  abandons  rhyme. 

"  He  fights  this  day  unarmed,  without  his  rhyme." 

yden  says  in  the  Preface  to  this  play,  which  was  printed  almost  immediately  :  "  In  my  style,  I 
we  professed  to  imitate  the  divine  Shakespeare,  which  that  I  might  perform  more  freely,  I  have 
encombered  myself  from  rhyme. " 
*  Tony^  a  cant  word  for  simpleton,  and  a  play  on  Antony. 
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We  wonder  how  the  devil  this  diflference  grows  5 

Betwixt  our  fools  in  verse  and  yours  in  prose  : 

For,  faith,  the  quarrel  rightly  understood, 

'Tis  civil  war  with  their  own  flesh  and  blood. 

The  threadbare  author  hates  the  gaudy  coat, 

And  swears  at  the  gilt  coach,  but  swears  afoot :  10 

For  'tis  observed  of  every  scribbling  man, 

He  grows  a  fop  as  fast  as  e'er  he  can  ; 

Prunes  up,  and  asks  his  oracle,  the  glass. 

If  pink  or  purple  best  become  his  face. 

For  our  poor  wretch,  he  neither  rails  or  prays,  15 

Nor  likes  your  wit  just  as  vou  like  his  plays  ; 

He  has  not  yet  so  much  of  Mr.  Bayes. 

He  does  his  best ;  and  if  he  cannot  please, 

Would  quietly  sue  out  his  writ  of  ease. 

Yet,  if  he  might  his  own  grand  jury  call,  20 

By  the  fair  sex  he  begs  to  stand  or  fall. 

Let  Caesar's  power  the  men's  ambition  move, 

But  grace  you  him,  who  lost  the  world  for  love ! 

Yet  if  some  antiquated  lady  say 

The  last  age  is  not  copied  in  his  play ;  25 

Heaven  help  the  man  who  for  that  face  must  drudge, 

Which  only  has  the  wrinkles  of  a  judge. 

Let  not  the  young  and  beautious  join  with  those  ; 

For  should  you  raise  such  numerous  hosts  of  foes. 

Young  wits  and  sparks  he  to  his  aid  must  call ;  30 

*Tis  more  than  one  man's  work  to  please  you  alL 


EPILOGUE  TO  "  MITHRIDATES,  KING  OF  PONTUS."  t 

1678. 

You've  seen  a  pair  of  faithful  lovers  die ; 
And  much  you  care,  for  most  of  you  will  cry, 
*Twas  a  just  judgment  on  their  constancy. 
For,  Heaven  be  thanked,  we  live  in  such  an  age. 
When  no  man  dies  for  love,  but  on  the  stage : 
And  even  those  martyrs  are  but  rare  in  plays ; 
A  cursed  sign  how  much  true  faith  decays : 
Love  is  no  more  a  violent  desire ; 
'Tis  a  mere  metaphor,  a  painted  fire. 

*  Dryden  here  boldly  turns  to  account  the  name  which  had  been  satirically  given  to  himself  iiv 
the  famous  "  Rehearsal. " 

t  This  is  an  Epilogue  to  Lee's  tragedy  of  "  Mithridates,"  produced  for  the  first  tinne  at  the 
King's  House  in  1678.  Scott  has  printed  as  Dryden's  a  second  Epilogue  to  this  play  after  a 
representation  in  168 1  ;  but  he  was  mistaken  in  ascribing  the  second  to  Dryden.  He  says  that  he 
found  the  Epilogue  with  many  marginal  corrections  in  the  portion  of  Luttrell's  collection  to  whid» 
he  had  access  ;  but  he  does  not  say  that  he  saw  it  printed  as  Dryden's.  A  copy  of  the  broad-sheet 
of  1681  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  Epilogue  is  printed  without  author^s  name,  and  may  be 
a.'isumed  to  b«  by  I^ec  himself. 
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In  all  our  sex,  the  name  examined  well,  10 

*Tis  pride  to  gain,  and  vanity  to  telL 

In  woman,  'tis  of  subtle  interest  made ; 

Curse  on  Uie  punk  that  made  it  first  a  trade ! 

She  first  did  wit*s  prerogative  remove, 

And  made  a  fool  presume  to  prate  of  love.  I5 

Let  honour  and  preferment  go  for  gold. 

But  glorious  beauty  is  not  to  be  sold ; 

Or,  tf  it  be,  'tis  at  a  rate  so  high, 

That  nothing  but  adoring  it  should  buy. 

Yet  the  rich  cullies  may  their  boasting  spare  ;  2C 

They  purchase  but  sophisticated  ware. 

*Tis  prodigality  that  bujrs  deceit. 

Where  both  the  giver  and  the  taker  cheat. 

Men  but  refine  on  the  old  half-crown  way  ; 

And  women  fight,  like  Swizzers,*  for  their  pay.  25 


lOLOGUE  AND  EPILOGUE  TO   "  THE  KIND  KEEPER, 

OR   LIMBERHAM."  t 
1678. 

PROLOGUE. 

True  wit  has  seen  its  best  days  long  ago ; 

It  ne'er  looked  up  since  we  were  dipped  in  show, 

When  sense  in  dogrel  rhymes  and  clouds  was  lost. 

And  dulness  flourished  at  the  actors'  cost. 

Nor  stopped  it  here ;  when  tragedy  was  done,  5 

Satire  and  humour  the  same  fate  have  run, 

And  comedy  is  sunk  to  trick  and  pun. 

Now  our  machining  lumber  will  not  sell. 

And  you  no  longer  care  for  Heaven  or  Hell ; 

What  stuff  will  please  you  next,  the  Lord  can  telL  10 

Let  them,  who  the  rebellion  first  began 

To  wit,  restore  the  monarch  if  they  can  ; 

Our  author  dares  not  be  the  first  bold  man. 

In  "The  Hind  and  the  Panther,"  part  3,  line  549,  Dryden  uses  the  word  Swisses. 

Dryden's  comedy,  "The  Kind  Keeper,  or  Limberham,"  was  brought  out  at  the  Duke's  Theatre 
DontX  Gardens  in  1678.  The  reason  of  its  appearance  there,  and  not  at  the  King's  Theatre,  is 
iposed  to  be  that,  being  directed  against  the  keeping  of  mistresses,  it  would  not  have  been 
:q)Cable  in  the  theatre  of  which  the  King  was  patron,  and  which  the  Court  chiefly  frequented. 
Sued  SI,  however,  with  the  more  citizen  audience  of  Dorset  Gardens,  and  was  so  badly  received, 
t  after  the  third  acting  it  was  withdrawn.  The  play  is  exceedingly  coarse  :  coarse,  as  it  was 
ifisbed  and  is  now  read  :  but  much  more  coarse,  it  is  said,  as  it  was  represented.  Limberham, 
!  befooled  keeper  of  the  play,  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  intended  to  represent  Lauderdale, 
nopopular  pobtidan  of  dissolute  character  :  and  it  has  been  thought  that  the  pergonal  friend**  of 
uderdale  may  have  had  more  to  do  with  the  bad  reception  of  the  pLay  than  its  general  subject  or 
!  ooarseness  of  its  language.  Malone  suggests  that  Shaftesbury  may  have  been  aimed  at  in 
Bberham  ;  but  this  is  improbable  ;  there  is  co  evidence  of  Dryden's  antagQOj!>in.  to  Sh^te;&ljury 
dw  early  period. 
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He,  like  the  prudent  citizen,  takes  care 

To  keep  for  better  marts  his  staple  ware  ;  15 

His  toys  are  good  enough  for  Stourbridge  fair. 

Tricks  were  the  fashion  ;  if  it  now  be  spent, 

'Tis  time  enough  at  Easter  to  invent ; 

No  man  will  make  up  a  new  suit  for  Lent. 

If  now  and  then  he  takes  a  small  pretence,  20 

To  forage  for  a  little  wit  and  sense, 

Pray  pardon  him,  he  meant  you  no  offence. 

Next  summer,  Nostradamus  tells,  they  say, 

That  all  the  critics  shall  be  shipped  away, 

And  not  enow  be  left  to  damn  a  play.  25 

To  every  sail  beside,  good  Heaven,  be  kind  ; 

But  drive  away  that  swarm  with  such  a  wind 

That  not  one  locust  may  be  left  behind  ! 


EPILOGUE. 

Spoken  by  Limberham. 

I  beg  a  boon,  that,  ere  you  all  disband. 

Some  one  would  take  my  bargain  off  my  hand  ; 

To  keep  a  punk  is  but  a  common  evil ; 

To  find  her  false,  and  marry, — that's  the  devil. 

Well,  I  ne'er  acted  part  in  all  my  life,  5 

But  still  I  was  fobbed  off  with  some  such  wife. 

I  find  the  trick  ;  these  poets  take  no  pity 

Of  one  that  is  a  member  of  the  city. 

We  cheat  you  lawfully,  and  in  our  trades  ; 

You  cheat  us  basely  with  your  common  jades.  10 

Now  I  am  married,  I  must  sit  down  by  it ; 

But  let  me  keep  my  dear-bought  spouse  in  quiet. 

J^t  none  of  you  damned  Woodalls  of  the  pit 

Put  in  for  shares  to  mend  our  breed  in  wit ; 

We  know  your  bastards  from  our  flesh  and  blood,  15 

Not  one  in  ten  of  yours  e'er  comes  to  good. 

In  all  the  boys  their  fathers*  virtues  shine. 

But  all  the  female  fry  turn  pugs,  like  mfne. 

When  these  grow  up.  Lord,  with  what  rampant  gadders  * 

Our  counters  will  be  thronged,  and  roads  with  padders  !     20 

This  town  two  bargains  has,  not  worth  one  farthing, 

A  Smithfield  horse,  and  wife  of  Covent  Garden. t 

'  Gadders;  wanderers,  vagabonds. 

t  Shakespeare  niakes  Falstaff  say,  when  told  by  his  page  that  Bardolph  had  gone  to  Smithft 
to  buy  him  a  horse  :  "  I  bought  him  in  Paul's,  and  he'll  buy  me  a  horse  m  Smithfield  ;  an  I  coi 
get  me  a  wife  in  the  stews,  I  were  manned,  horsed,  and  wived."  (Second  Part  of  Henry  I 
act  i  sc.  2.) 
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PROLOGUE  TO  "  THE  TRUE  WIDOW."  ♦ 

1678. 

Heaven  save  ye,  gallants,  and  this  hopeful  age  ! 

Ye  are  welcome  to  the  downfall  of  the  stage. 

The  fools  have  laboured  long  in  their  vocation ; 

And  vice,  the  manufacture  of  the  nation. 

Overstocks  the  town  so  much,  and  thrives  so  well,  5 

That  fops  and  knaves  grow  drugs,  and  will  not  sell. 

In  vain  our  wares  on  theatres  are  shown. 

When  each  has  a  plantation  of  his  own. 

His  erase  t  ne*er  ^ils  ;  for  whatsoe'er  he  spends. 

There's  still  God's  plenty  for  himself  and  mends.  lO 

Should  men  be  rated  by  poetic  rules, 

Lofd,  what  a  poll  would  there  be  raised  from  fools  ! 

Mcantinie  poor  wit  prohibited  must  lie. 

As  if  'twere  made  some  French  commodity 

Fools  yoa  will  have,  and  raised  at  vast  expense  ;  15 

And  y«t,  as  soon  as  seen,   they  give  oflence^ 

Time  was^  when  none  woold  cry  "That  oaf  was  me  I** 

Baft  now  yoa  stiitne  aboos  joat  pcdi^rec^ 

Banh&f  and  cap  no  sooner  are^  thn>vn  down. 

Baft  thei^'s  a  nuBS&it  ^  miOffe  Chan  half  ilhe  to/wn,  TO 

Eadh  onte  wilH  cfiuBUknge  a  ciiiM's  part  ac  leasit ; 

A  SHDi  tiBae  ^naiJlT  i>  w^diL  saiareast. 

Of  fioireagm  cBfiSfle  tihere^s  bo  \gx>^ga  oeecly 

When  we're  smppfitftii  so*  &at  wiib  £a^lis&  BM'eedL 

Widi !!  tfionss&v  canatrymeni  ;  darinfr^  sweaar^  azid  poor  ;        25 

LdL  evesy-  ijce-bora  sobjiect  Ibeep  &ia  w&oee^ 

AM  W3m£fimg  ia  Che  wiHeiniess  about. 

Aft  exd  of  fibrty^  yeais  ooC  wear  &er  oiUL 

Bon  w&sxi  yoa  see:  these  pictures^  let  none  dare 

T«a»  (smrn  beyonif  x  Umb^  or  sin^e  share  ;  jp^ 

Fmr  wixere;  the  punk  is  common,  he's  a  sot 

W&ia>  needs  wiU  fhrhpr  what  the  parish  got: 


X%  (snoaS^  if  "TThe  Tnie  Widow"  wm  arochuxd  ar  the  Dnki!'^  TTiisitn-  in  Domet 
Xbb&  ai;.  EfiT*.     Jtiter  the-  Iface  qiiarrei  df  Drjden  and  Shadwdl,  Dryrlun  jpwj  thw 
e  BrafiocBKBi/lfia.  Behn,  in  rg^a,  fnrher  pla^ ''The  ^^^ctow  R^M^^ 
Crwar  was  omiad:  intn  (jacfuap  in  Brnngimin's  edidan  jf  1743,  and  this  inevnii&ahJ^  fnKr;«lfe 
BEbiacRcrT-sncDseEiiiig^tsdinon  'if  Dryden. 
B>;&9czanfaie: 

"  (3f  [ate.  jrhen  [  med,  "  H«i ' ' 
Like  borvR  iintn  3  mum.  kinqs  vrnold  ^;ta:rt  fhrth, 
Andcry.  •  Yaarwiil?'" 

dHAKB»«ARB,  Anttmy  (md  Clmpat^it,  ,i«n  lii    ;*•    i-^ 
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PROLOGUE   AND    EPILOGUE   TO   "CEDIPUS.** 

1678. 

PROLOGUE. 

When  Athens  all  the  Grecian  states  did  guide, 

And  Greece  gave  laws  to  all  the  world  beside ; 

Then  Sophocles  with  Socrates  did  sit, 

Supreme  in  wisdom  one,  and  one  in  wit : 

And  wit  from  wisdom  differed  not  in  those,  5 

But  as  'twas  sung  in  verse  or  said  in  prose. 

Then  CEdipus  on  crowded  theatres 

Drew  all  admiring  eyes  and  listening  ears  : 

The  pleased  spectator  shouted  every  line. 

The  noblest,  manliest,  and  the  best  design  !  10 

And  every  critic  of  each  learned  age, 

By  this  just  model  has  reformed  the  stage. 

Now,  should  it  fail,  (as  Heaven  avert  our  fear  ! ) 

Damn  it  in  silence,  lest  the  world  should  hear. 

For  were  it  known  this  poem  did  not  please,  15 

You  might  set  up  for  perfect  savages  : 

Your  neighbours  would  not  look  on  you  as  men. 

But  think  the  nation  all  turned  Picts  again. 

Faith,  as  you  manage  matters,  'tis  not  fit 

You  should  suspect  yourselves  of  too  much  wit :  20 

Drive  not  the  jest  too  far,  but  spare  this  piece ; 

And  for  this  once  be  not  more  wise  than  Greece. 

See  twice  :  do  not  pell-mell  to  damning  fall. 

Like  true-born  Britons,  who  ne'er  think  at  all  : 

Pray  be  advised  ;  and  though  at  Mons  you  won,t  25 

On  pointed  cannon  do  not  always  run. 

With  some  respect  to  ancient  wit  proceed. 

And  take  the  first  four  Councils  for  your  creed. 

But,  when  you  lay  tradition  wholly  by, 

And  on  the  private  spirit  alone  rely,  30 

You  turn  fanatics  in  your  poetry. 

If,  notwithstanding  all  that  we  can  say. 

You  needs  will  have  your  penn'orths  of  the  play. 

And  come  resolved  to  damn,  because  you  pay. 

Record  it,  in  memorial  of  the  fact,  35 

The  first  play  buried  since  the  Woollen  Act. 


«  << 


CEdipus,"  a  joint  production  of  Dryden  and  I^e,  was  brought  out  at  the  Duke's  Thcatn 
Dorset  Gardens,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1678.  The  references  in  the  Prologue  to  the  battle  ( 
Mons,  fought  in  August  1678,  and  to  the  Woollen  Act  which  came  into  operation  on  the  ist  of  th 
same  month,  fix  the  date  of  its  representation  as  after  August.  Dryden  wrote  the  first  and  secon 
acts  of  the  play :  the  rest  was  chiefly  written  by  Lee.  Dryden  briefly  refers  in  the  Epilogue  l 
Sophocles,  Seneca,  and  Comeille,  who  had  treated  the  subject. 

^  t  The  English  auxiliary  force,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Ossory,  had  aided  effectively  in  tk 
victory  gained  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  over  the  French  at  Mons,  in  August  1678. 
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EPILOGUE. 

What  Sophocles  could  undertake  alone, 

Our  poets  found  a  work  for  more  than  one  ; 

And  therefore  two  lay  tugging  at  the  piece, 

Both  yoked  to  draw  the  ponderous  mass  from  Greece; 

A  weight  that  bent  even  Seneca's  strong  Muse,  5 

And  which  Comeille's  shoulders  did  refuse  :* 

So  hard  it  is  the  Athenian  harp  to  string ! 

So  much  two  Consuls  yield  to  one  just  King. 

Terror  and  pity  this  whole  poem  sway ; 

The  mightiest  machines  that  can  move  a  play.  10 

How  heavy  will  those  vulgar  souls  be  found, 

Whom  two  such  engines  cannot  move  from  ground  ! 

When  Greece  and  Rome  have  smiled  upon  this  birth. 

You  can  but  damn  for  one  poor  spot  of  earth ; 

And  when  your  children  find  your  judgment  such,  15 

They'll  scorn  their  sires,  and  wish  themselves  bom  Dutch  ; 

Each  haughty  poet  will  infer  with  ease. 

How  much  his  wit  must  underwrite  to  please. 

As  some  strong  churl  would  brandishing  advance 

The  monumental  sword  that  conquered  France,  20 

So  you  by  judging  this  your  judgment  teach, 

Thus  far  you  like,  that  is,  thus  far  you  reach. 

Since  then  the  vote  of  full  two  thousand  years 

Has  crowned  this  plot,  and  all  the  dead  are  theirs. 

Think  it  a  debt  you  pay,  not  alms  you  give,  25 

And  in  your  own  defence  let  this  play  live. 

Think  them  not  vain,  when  Sophocles  is  shown. 

To  praise  his  worth,  they  humbly  doubt  their  own. 

Yet  as  weak  States  each  other's  power  assure. 

Weak  poets  by  conjunction  are  secure.  30 

Their  treat  is  what  your  palates  relish  most, 

Charm  !  song  !  and  show  !  a  murder  and  a  ghost ! 

We  know  not  what  you  can  desire  or  hope. 

To  please  you  more,  but  burning  of  a  Pope. 


PROLOGUE    AND    EPILOGUE    TO    "TROILUS    AND 
CRESSIDA,  OR  TRUTH   FOUND   TOO   LATE.^f 

1679. 

PROLOGUE. 

See,  my  loved  Britons,  see  your  Shakespeare  rise. 
An  awful  ghost  confessed  to  human  eyes  ! 

Mr.  R.  Ben  has  inserted  the  word  old  before  Comeillt^  as  he  also  did  in  the  Epitope  to 
ecret  Lov<^  or  tlwE  Maiden  Queen,"  line  6,  where  see  note.  Compare  the  word  reveilU  ui  the 
ecabr  Masque,"  lines  63,  67,  where  Scott  printed  reveilli  quite  incorrectly. 

Dryden's  adaptation  of  Shakespeare's  "Troilus  and  Cressida,"— a  decided  deterioration, — 
s  broc^gtitoiit  at  Dorset  Gardens  in  April  1679.  The  Prologue  was  spoken  by  Betterton,  crowned 
h  bajs  as  tlie  ghost  of  Shakespeare. 
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Unnamed y  methinks,  distinguished  I  had  been 

From  other  shades  by  this  eternal  green, 

About  whose  wreaths  the  vulgar  poets  strive,  5 

And  with  a  touch  their  withered  bays  revive. 

Untaught,  unpractised,  in  a  barbarous  age, 

I  found  not,  but  created  first  the  stage. 

And  if  I  diaincd  no  Greek  or  Latin  store, 

'Twas  that  my  own  abundance  gave  me  more.  \Z 

On  foreign  trade  I  needed  not  rely. 

Like  fruitful  Britain,  rich  without  supply. 

In  this  my  rough-drawn  play  vou  shall  behold 

Some  master-strokes,  so  manly  and  so  bold 

That  he  who  meant  to  alter  found  them  such  ;  15 

He  shook,  and  thought  it  sacrilege  to  touch. 

Now,  where  are  the  successors  to  my  name  ? 

What  bring  they  to  fill  out  a  poet's  fame  ? 

Weak,  short-lived  issues  of  a  feeble  age  ; 

Scarce  living  to  be  christened  on  the  stage  I  30 

For  humour  farce,  for  love  they  rhyme  dispense, 

That  tolls  the  knell  for  their  departed  sense. 

Dulness  might  thrive  in  any  trade  but  this  : 

*Twould  recommend  to  some  fat  benefice. 

Dulness,  that  in  a  playhouse  meets  disgrace,  25 

Might  meet  with  reverence  in  its  proper  place. 

The  fulsome  clench  that  nauseates  the  town 

Would  from  a  judge  or  alderman  go  down. 

Such  virtue  is  there  in  a  robe  and  gown ! 

And  that  insipid  stuff  which  here  you  hate,  30 

Might  somewhere  else  be  called  a  grave  del>ate  ; 

DuTiicss  is  decent  in  the  Church  and  State. 

Hut  I  forget  that  still  'tis  understood, 

Bad  plays  are  best  decried  by  showing;  good. 

.Sit  silent  then,  that  my  pleased  soul  may  see  35 

A  judging  audience  once,  and  worthy  me. 

My  faithful  scene  from  true  records  sliail  tell, 

How  Trojan  valour  did  the  Greek  excel  ; 

Your  great  forefathers  shall  their  fame  regain, 

And  Homer's  angry  ghost  repine  in  vain.  40 


EPILOGU-E. 

spoken  by  Thersites. 

These  cruel  critics  put  me  into  passion, 
For  in  their  lowering  looks  I  read  damnation  : 
You  expect  a  satire,  and  I  seldom  fail ; 
Wlien  I'm  first  beaten,  'tis  my  part  to  rail. 
You  British  fools  of  the  old  Trojan  stock. 
That  stand  so  thick  one  cannot  miss  the  flock, 
Poets  have  cause  to  dread  a  keeping  pit, 
When  women's  cullies  come  to  judge  of  wit. 
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As  we  strew  ratsbane  when  wc  vermin  fcftr, 

*Twere  worth  the  cost  to  scatter  foolbane  here ;  10 

And  after  all  our  judging  fops  were  served, 

Dull  poets  too  should  have  a  dose  reserved  ; 

Such  reprobates  as,  past  all  sense  of  shaming, 

Write  on,  and  ne'er  are  satisfied  with  damning ; 

Next,  those,  to  whom  the  stage  does  not  belong,  f  5 

Such  whose  vocation  only  is  to  song. 

At  most  to  prologue  ;  whom  for  want  of  time 

Poets  take  in  for  journey-work  in  rhyme. 

But  I  want  curses  for  those  might v  snoals 

Of  scribbling  Chlorises,  and  Phyllis  iooU  :  10 

Those  oafs  should  be  restrained,  during  their  lives, 

From  pen  and  ink,  as  madmen  are  from  knives, 

I  could  rail  on,  but  'twere  a  task  as  vain 

As  preaching  truth  at  Rome  or  wit  in  Spain  : 

Yet  to  huff  out  our  pla^  was  worth  my  trying  ;  2^ 

John  Lilbum  scapea  hw  judges  \yy  defying^ 

If  guilty,  yet  I'm  sure  of  the  Church's  blesf^tng, 

By  suffering  for  the  Plot  without  eonitmmg. 


PROLOGUE  TO  ''CJESAK   BORGIA,  HOS   OF  POt'f. 
ALEXANDER  THE  SIXTH/'* 

The  unhappy  man  who  once  ha»  trailed  a  pen 

Lives  not  to  please  himself,  but  other  m^m  ; 

Is  alwajs  drudging,  wastes  his  life  and  blood. 

Yet  only  cats  and  drinks  what  you  think  good. 

What  praise  soe'er  the  poetry  detierye,  > 

Yet  every  fool  can  bid  the  poet  starve. 

That  fiimbling  letcher  to  reven^  is  f>er\t, 

Bec2ajae  he  thinks  himself  or  w»ore  is  m^^i^nt  : 

Name  but  a  cuckold,  all  the  city  swarms ; 

From  I^eadenhall  to  f^iidgate  in  in  arms.  to 

Were  there  no  fear  ^f  Antichrist  or  Fr?inre, 

In  die  bcsit  -^  time  po^>r  poets  liv*?  by  chanc/r. 

Esther  you  come  not  here,  or,  as  yon  gjitce 

Some  old  acquaintance,  drop  into  the  place, 

CareleM  and  'Qualmish  ^th  a  y?rvmii>fif  f»ee  :  1  > 

YtM  sleep  o'er  vrit,  and  hy  my  *ro*b  yo»i  m»y  ; 

Koft  of  your  talents  lie  ano'b'r  ;r^. 

Yott  lofve  to  hear  of  !;ome  prodi^ons  t<»le. 

The  bdl  that  tolled  alone,  or  Tri^h  vrh»le 

Newf  is  your  fryvj,  and  yo»j  <?no»»^  provi'M*,  >'> 

fiodi  for  yonr^v*^  amti  ;»ll  *be  .jrorW  f^^i/?^ 

*  Thm  tr^gedf  hf  "fAX  Tir^ 'y^r^.tir^^ -^ '%^  JVV*'.  W'.-v*/*.  [h.^^-*  o-»r'T*rT-,  in  /<<!K     'flf*  f^w 

oil*  Prologs  ItM  l^wn  ■y-fTrr^tr^  ^r'i^  •♦'^    :«-•*•'>  *'f***<>rr  '/  '*•*  ''I'*?,   i^^''        fV^rM^r   t^  r'^'rf"* 

portaat  bmnder  t^ bUtt  (ttr  ^it  .*,  ;m^  ,--;.  #il  -u*  -.v*»^r^  „aw-^m^.  hf*rh  ^trif¥  i^rf  rrffr  \ft  )M*'  ia, 


'.TT- 


4^  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD. 

One  theatre  there  is  of  vast  resort, 

Which  whilome  of  Requests  was  called  the  Court  ; 

But  now  the  great  Exchange  of  News  'tis  hight, 

And  full  of  hum  and  buzz  from  noon  till  night  25 

Up  stairs  and  down  you  run,  as  for  a  race, 

And  each  man  wears  three  nations  in  his  face. 

So  big  you  look,  though  claret  you  retrench. 

That,  armed  with  bottled  ale,  you  huff  the  French. 

But  all  your  entertainment  still  is  fed  30 

By  villains  in  our  own  dull  island  bred. 

Would  you  return  to  us,  we  dare  engage 

To  show  you  better  rogues  upon  the  stage. 

You  know  no  poison  but  plain  ratsbane  here  ; 

Death's  more  refined,  and  better  bred  elsewhere.  35 

They  have  a  civil  way  in  Italy 

By  smelHng  a  perfume  to  make  you  die  ; 

A  trick  would  make  you  lay  your  snuff-box  by. 

Murder's  a  trade,  so  known  and  practised  there, 

That  'tis  infallible  as  is  the  chair.  40 

But,  mark  their  feasts,  you  shall  behold  such  pranks  ; 

The  Pope  says  grace,  but  'tis  the  Devil  gives  thanks. 


PROLOGUE  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD.- 

1680. 

Thespis,  the  first  professor  of  our  art, 

At  country  wakes,  sung  ballads  in  f  a  cart. 

To  prove  this  true,  if  Latin  be  no  trespass, 

Dicitur  et  plaustris  vexisse  poemata  Thespis. 

But  ^schylus,  says  Horace  in  some  page,  5 

Was  the  first  mountebank  e'er  J  trod  the  stage; 

Yet  Athens  never  knew  your  learned  sport 

Of  tossing  poets  in  a  tennis-court. 

But  'tis  the  talent  of  our  English  nation 

Still  to  be  plotting  some  new  reformation  ;  lo 

And  few  years  hence,  if  anarchy  go  §  on, 

Jack  Presbyter  will  ||  here  erect  his  throne, 

*  This  Prologue  preceded  the  representation  at  Oxford  in  1680  of  Lee's  tragedy  of  **  Sophonisba, 
or  Hannibal's  Overthrow,"  which  originally  appeared  in  1676  in  London.  The  Prologue  has  no 
reference  to  the  play,  but  is  adapted  to  Oxfurcl.  It  is  here  printed  from  the  Prologue  as  prefixed 
to  the  quarto  editions  of  Lee's  play,  1685  and  1693 ;  and  this  varies  considerably  from  what  has 
been  printed  in  all  editions  from  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Miscellany  Poems,"  1684,  It  must  be 
presumed  that  either  Dryden  altered  the  Prologue  for  Lee's  publication,  or  that  the  publication  in 
the  "Miscellany  Poems"  was  from  an  incorrect  copy.  It  contains  by  the  way  one  very  careless 
misprint,  Escaius  for  /Eschylus.     The  variances  are  recorded  in  the  notes. 

t  From  instead  of /«  in  "  Miscellany  Poems,"  1684. 

t  That  instead  of  e'er  in  the  same.  §  Goes  instead  oi go  in  the  same. 

I   Shall  instead  of  will  in  the  same. 
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Knock  out  a  tub  with  preaching  once  a  day. 

And  cveiy  prayer  be  longer  than  a  play. 

Then  all  you*  heathen  wits  shall  go  to  pot  15 

For  disbelieving  of  a  Popish  plot ;+ 

Nor  should  we  want  J  the  sentence  to  depart 

Even  in  our  hrst  original,  a  car£,§ 

Occham,  Dun  Scotus,  must  though  learned  go  down,!| 

As  chief  supporters  of  the  triple  crown.  20 

And  Aristotle  H  for  destruction  ripe  : 

Some  say  he  called  the  soul  an  organ-pipe, 

Which,  by  some  little  help  of  derivation. 

Shall  thence  be  called  •*  a  pipe  of  inspiration. 

Your  wiser  judgments  further  penetrate  2$ 

Who  late  found  out  one  tare  amongst  the  wheat. 

This  is  our  comfort :  none  e'er  cried  us  dovi-n 

But  who  disturbed  both  Bishop  and  a  Crown,  ft 


PROLOGUE  TO  "THE  LOYAL  GENERAL." JJ 

1680. 

If  yet  there  be  a  few  that  take  delight 

In  that  which  reasonable  men  should  write, 

To  them  alone  we  dedicate  this  night 

The  rest  may  satisfy  their  curious  itch 

With  city  gazettes,  or  some  factious  speech, 

Or  whate*er  libel,  for  the  public  good. 

Stirs  up  the  shrovetide  crew  to  fire  and  blood. 

Remove  your  benches,  you  apostate  pit. 

And  take,  above,  twelve  pennyworth  of  wit ; 

Go  back  to  your  dear  dancing  on  the  rope,  10 

Or  see  what's  worse,  the  Devil  and  the  Pope. 

*  Kfwr  instead  of^KW  in  "  Miscellany  Poems,"  1684. 

f  After  line  16,  the  following  couplet  is  in  the  Prologue  as  printed  in  "  Miscellany  Poems,"  1684, 
uid  in  all  editions : 

"  Your  poets  shall  be  used  like  infidels. 
And  worst  the  author  of  the  Oxford  bells.** 

\  Scape  instead  diwant  in  "  Miscellany  Poems,"  1684. 

§  After  line  18,  the  Prologue,  as  printed  in  all  editions  from  the  "  Miscellany  Poems,"  1684,  has 
:he  following : 

**  No  zealous  brother  there  would  want  a  stone, 
To  maul  us  cardinals,  and  pelt  Pope  Joan. 
Religion,  learning,  wit.  would  be  suppressed, 
Rags  of  the  whore,  and  trappings  of  the  beast.  ** 

I  Instead  of  line  19,  as  above,  it  is  in  "  Miscellany  Poems,"  1684  : 

**  Scot,  Suarez,  Tom  of  Aquin,  must  go  down. " 

%  Aristotl/s  instead  of  Aristotlt  in  "Miscellany  Poems,"  1684, 
**  Then  be  proved  instead  of  thence  be  called  in  the  same. 

ft  The  last  four  lines  are  not  in  the  Prologue  as  printed  in  "  Miscellany  Poems,"  1684. 
XX  "The  Loyal  General"  is  a  tragedy  by  Nahum  Tate  :  it  was  produced  in  Dorset  Gardens  in 
t68a    TTiis  Prologue  was  reprinted  in  the  third  edition  of  the  First  Part  of  "  Miscellany  Poems." 
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The  plays  that  take  on  our  corrupted  stage, 

Methinks,  resemble  the  distracted  age  ; 

Noise,  madness,  all  unreasonable  things, 

That  strike  at  sense,  as  rebels  do  at  kings.  15 

The  style  of  forty-one  our  poets  write, 

And  you  are  grown  to  judge  like  forty-eight : 

Such  censures  our  mistaking  audience  make. 

That  'tis  almost  grown  scandalous  to  take. 

They  talk  of  fevers  that  infect  the  brains  ;  20 

But  nonsense  is  the  new  disease  that  reigns. 

Weak  stomachs,  with  a  long  disease  oppressed. 

Cannot  the  cordials  of  strong  wit  digest ; 

Therefore  thin  nourishment  of  farce  ye  choose, 

Decoctions  of  a  barley-water  muse.  25 

A  meal  of  tragedy  would  make  ye  sick. 

Unless  it  were  a  very  tender  chick. 

Some  scenes  in  sippets  would  be  worth  our  time  ; 

Those  would  go  down  ;  some  love  that's  poached  in  rhyme ; 

If  these  should  fail 30 

We  must  lie  down,  and,  after  all  our  cost. 
Keep  holiday,  like  watermen  in  frost ; 
Whilst  you  turn  players  on  the  world's  great  stage. 
And  act  yourselves  the  farce  of  your  own  age. 


PROLOGUE  TO  "THE  SPANISH  FRIAR,  OR  THE 

DOUBLE  DISCOVERY."* 

1681. 

Now,  luck  for  us,  and  a  kind  hearty  pit. 
For  he  who  pleases  never  fails  of  wit. 
Honour  is  yours, 

And  you,  like  kings  at  city  treats,  bestow  it ; 
The  writer  kneels,  and  is  bid  rise  a  poet. 
But  you  are  fickle  sovereigns,  to  our  sorrow  ; 
You  dub  to-day,  and  hang  a  man  to-morrow  : 
You  cry  the  same  sense  up,  and  down  again, 
Just  like  brass  money  once  a  year  in  Spain  : 

*  Dryden's  tragi-comedy  "The  Spanish  Friar,"  one  of  his  best  plays,  was  produced  at  Dorset 
Gardens,  in  1681  ;  it  was  published  in  November  1682.  Dryden  called  this  "  a  Protestant  play." 
It  is  a  severe  attack  on  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  The  "  Religio  Laici "  was  published  by 
Dryden  in  the  interval  between  the  first  representation  and  the  publication  of  '*  The  Spanish  Friar." 
This  play  was  prohibited  by  James  II., and  Dryden  having  then  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  would 
not  have  wished  that  it  should  be  acted.  After  the  Revolution,  it  was  the  first  play  ordered  to  be 
represented  by  Queen  Mary  in  her  presence  :  but  her  Protestant  zeal  brought  punishment  on  this 
occasion,  for  she  was  greatly  disconcerted  by  passages  in  the  play,  bearing  hard  on  her  own 
position,  with  reference  to  her  exiled  father,  the  bearing  of  which  struck  the  audience.  The 
Epilogue  to  this  play  was  written  by  an  unnamed  friend  :  and  the  greater  part  of  this  Epilogue  is 
printed  in  the  "  State  Poems     vol.  iii.  as  "  A  Satire  on  Ronii«h  Confessors,  by  Mr.  Dryden.  ' 
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Take  you  in  the  mood,  whatever  base  metal  come,  10 

You  coin  as  fast  as  groats  at  Birmingham  ;* 

Though  *tis  no  more  like  sense  in  ancient  plays 

Than  Rome's  religion  like  St.  Peter's  days. 

In  short,  so  swift  your  judgments  turn  and  wind, 

You  cast  our  fleetest  vnXs  a  mile  behind.  15 

*Twere  well  your  judgments  but  in  plays  did  range. 

But  even  your  follies  and  debauches  change 

With  such  a  whirl,  the  poets  of  your  age 

Are  tired,  and  cannot  score  them  on  the  stage. 

Unless  each  vice  in  short-hand  they  indite,  20 

Even  as  notched  prentices  whole  sermons  write,  f 

The  heavy  Tiollanders  no  vices  know. 

But  what  they  used  a  hundred  years  ago ; 

Like  honest  plants,  where  they  were  stuck,  they  grow. 

They  cheat,  but  still  from  cheating  sires  they  come  ;  25 

They  drink,  but  they  were  christened  first  in  mum. 

Their  patrimonial  sloth   the  Spaniards  keep, 

And  Philip  first  taught   Philip  how  to  sleep. 

The  French  and  we  still  change  ;  but  here's  the  curse. 

They  change  for  better,   and  we  change  for  worse  ;  30 

They  take  up  our  old  trade  of  conquering, 

And  we  are  taking  theirs,    to  dance  and  sing  : 

Our  fathers  did  for  change  to  France  repair. 

And  they  for  change  will  try  our  English  air. 

As  children,  when  they   throw  one  toy  away,  35 

Straight  a  more  foolish   gewgaw  comes  in  play  ; 

So  we,  grown  penitent  on  serious  thinking, 

Leave  whoring,  and   devoutly  fall  to  drinking. 

Scouring  the  watch  grows  out  of  fashion  wit  ; 

Now  we  set  up  for  tilting  in  the  pit,  40 

Where  'tis  agreed  by  bullies  chicken-hearted. 

To  fright  the  ladies  first,   and  then  be  parted. 

A  fair  attempt  has  twice  or  thrice  been  made, 

To  hire  night  murderers,  and  make  death  a  trade,  ij: 

When  murder's  out,  what  vice  can  we  advance,  45 

Unless  the  new-found  poisoning  trick  of  France  ? 

And,  when  their  art  of  ratsbane  we  have  got. 

By  way  of  thanks,  we'll  send  them  o'er  our  Plot. 

Birmingham  was  famous  for  false  coina^. 

It  was  m  old  time  a  part  of  the  apprentice's  duty  to  write  out  the  sermon  after  church  for  his 
iter. 

Scott  sugsests  that  this  is  an  allusion  to  the  murder  of  Mr.  Thynne  :  this,  however,  occurred  a 
'  months  after  the  production  of  "  The  Spanish  Friar."  It  is  much  more  probably  an  allusion 
the  night  attack  on  Dryden  himself  in  Rose  Alley,  in  December  1679,  and  similar  night 
buscades. 
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EPILOGUE  TO    "TAMERLANE   THE   GREAT/'* 

1681. 

Ladies,  the  beardless  author  of  this  day 

Commends  to  you  the  fortune  of  his  play. 

A  woman-wit  has  often  graced  the  stage, 

But  he's  the  first  boy-poet  of  our  age. 

Early  as  is  the  year  his  fancies  blow,  5 

Like  young  Narcissus  peeping  through  the  snow. 

Thus  Cowley  blossomed  soon,  yet  flourished  long  ; 

This  is  as  forward,  and  may  prove  as  strong. 

Youth  with  the  fair  should  always  favour  find, 

Or  we  are  damned  dissemblers  of  our  kind.  lO 

What's  all  this  love  they  put  into  our  parts  ? 

'Tis  but  the  pit-a-pat  of  two  young  hearts. 

Should  hag  and  grey-beard  make  such  tender  moan. 

Faith,  you  d  e'en  trust  'em  to  themselves  alone. 

And  cry,  "  Let's  go,  here's  nothing  to  be  done."  15 

Since  love's  our  business,  as  'tis  your  delight. 

The  young,  who  best  can  practise,  best  can  write. 

What  though  he  be  not  come  to  his  full  power? 

He's  mending  and  improving  every  hour. 

You  sly  she-jockies  of  the  box  and  pit  20 

Are  pleased  to  find  a  hot  unbroken  wit  : 

By  management  he  may  in  time  be  made. 

But  there's  no  hopes  of  an  old  battered  jade ; 

Faint  and  unnerved  he  runs  into  a  sweat. 

And  always  fails  you  at  the  second  heat.  25 


A  PROLOGUE-t 

1681. 

Gallants,  a  bashful  poet  bids  me  say 

He's  come  to  lose  his  maidenhead  to-day. 

Be  not  too  fierce,  for  he's  but  green  of  age, 

And  ne'er  till  now  debauched  upon  the  stage. 

He  wants  the  suffering  part  of  resolution,  5 

And  comes  with  blushes  to  his  execution. 

Ere  you  deflower  his  Muse,  he  hopes  the  pit 

Will  make  some  settlement  upon  his  vwit. 

*  The  author  of  "  Tamerlane  the  Great "  was  Charles  Saunders,  who  wrote  it  while  he  was 
a  Westminster  King's  Scholar,  but  who  does  not  appear  to  have  written  anything  else  in- 
fulfilment  of  the  hopes  raised  by  this  early  performance  of  merit.  The  play  was  brourfit  out  at 
the  King's  Theatre  in  1681,  and  was  acted  before  the  King  at  Oxford  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Parliament  there  in  March  of  the  same  year. 

t  The  occasion  of  this  Prologue  is  not  known.  It  was  published  with  no  other  title  than  "A 
Prologue  by  Mr.  Dryden,"  in  the  Third  Part  of  the  "  Miscellany  Poems,"  in  1693,  together  wiUi 
the  Prologue  of  1681  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  beginning 

"The  famed  Italian  Muse,  whose  rhymes  advance." 

It  was  a  Prologue  for  a  young  author,  and  the  treatment  of  the  subject  so  much  resembles  that  of 
the  preceding  Epilogue  that  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  written  about  the  same  time. 
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Promise  him  well,  before  the  play  begin  ; 

For  he  would  fain  be  cozened  into  sin.  10 

*Tis  not  but  that  he  knows  you  mean  to  fail ; 

But  if  you  leave  him  after  being  frail, 

He'll  have  at  least  a  fair  pretence  to  rail ; 

To  call  you  base,  and  swear  you  used  him  ill, 

And  put  you  in  the  new  Deserters'  Bill.  15 

Lord,  what  a  troop  of  perjured  men  we  see  ; 

Enough  to  fill  another  Mercury !  * 

But  this  the  ladies  may  with  patience  brook  ; 

Theirs  are  not  the  first  colours  you  forsook. 

He  would  be  loth  the  beauties  to  offend  ;  20 

But  if  he  should,  he's  not  too  old  to  mend. 

He's  a  young  plant,  in  his  first  year  of  bearing, 

But  his  friend  swears  he  will  be  worth  the  rearing. 

His  glow  is  still  upon  him,  though  'tis  true 

He's  yet  unripe,  yet  take  him  for  the  blue.  25 

You  think  an  apricot  half  green  is  best, 

There's  sweet  and  sour,  and  one  side  good  at  least. 

Mangos  and  berries,  whose  nourishment  is  little. 

Though  not  for  food,  are  yet  preserved  for  pickle. 

So  this  green  writer  may  pretend  at  least  30 

To  whet  your  stomachs  for  a  better  feast. 

He  makes  this  difference  in  the  sexes  too ; 

He  sells  to  men,  he  gives  himself  to  you. 

To  both  he  would  contribute  some  delight ; 

A  mere  poetical  hermaphrodite,  35 

Thus  he  s  equipped,  both  to  be  wooed  and  woo. 

With  arms  offensive,  and  defensive  too  ; 

'Tis  hard,  he  thinks,  if  neither  part  will  do. 


PROLOGUE  AND  EPILOGUE  TO  *'THE  PRINCESS 

OF  CLEVES."  t 
1681. 

PROLOGUE. 

Ladies  !  (I  hope  there's  none  behind  to  hear,) 
I  long  to  whisper  something  in  your  ear, 
A  secret,  which  does  much  my  mind  perplex: 
There's  treason  in  the  play  against  our  sex. 

*  A  newspaper  of  the  time,  probably  "The  Protestant  Mercury." 

t  This  Prologue  and  Epilogue  to  Lee's  play  of  "  The  Princess  of  Cleves"  were  published  in 
)ryden's  first  volume  of  "Miscellany  Poems,"  1684.  The  play  was  produced  at  tne  theatre  in 
>orset  Gardens  in  1681,  and  probably  at  the  end  of  the  year,  after  the  publication  of  "  Absalom 
nd  Achitophel,"  which  took  place  in  November.     Otherwise  the  line  in  the  Prologue, 

"  Achitophel's  not  half  so  false  to  David," 
'ould  hardly  have  found  a  place  in  it.     The  play  was  not  published  till   1689,  and  Dryden's 
'roloffue  and  Epilogue  were  not  published  witn  it.     Scott,  following  Broughton,  has  made  the 
listake  of  ^ving  1689  as  the  date  of  this  Prologue  and  Epilogue. 
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A  man  that's  false  to  love,  that  vows  and  cheats,  5 

And  kisses  every  living  thing  he  meets  ; 

A  rogue  in  mode,  I  dare  not  speak  too  broad. 

One  that  does  something  to  the  very  bawd. 

Out  on  him,  traitor,  for  a  filthy  beast  ! 

Nay,  and  he's  like  the  pack  of  all  the  rest :  10 

None  of  'em  stick  at  mark  ;  they  all  deceive. 

Some  Jew  has  changed  the  text,  I  half  believe  ; 

Their    Adam  cozened  our  poor  grandame  Eve. 

To  hide  their  faults  thev  rap  out  oaths,  and  tear  ; 

Now  though  we  lie,  we  re  too  well-bred  to  swear.  15 

So  we  compound  for  half  the  sin  we  owe, 

But  men  are  dipt  for  soul  and  body  too  ; 

And,  when  found  out,  excuse  themselves,  pox  cant  'em  ! 

With  Latin  stuff,  Perjuria  ridel  amatitum. 

I'm  not  book-learned,  to  know  that  word  in  vogue,  20 

But  I  suspect  'tis  Latin  for  a  rogue. 

I'm  sure,  I  never  heard  that  scritch-owl  hollowed 

In  my  poor  ears,  but  separation  followed. 

How  can  such  perjured  villains  e'er  be  saved  ? 

Achitophel's  not  half  so  false  to  David.  25 

With  vows  and  soft  expressions  to  allure. 

They  stand,  like  foremen  of  a  shop,  demure  : 

No  sooner  out  of  sight,  but  they  are  gadding, 

And  for  the  next  new  face  ride  out  a  padding. 

Yet,  by  their  favour,  when  they  have  been  kissing,  30 

We  can  perceive  the  ready  money  missing. 

Well !  we  may  rail ;  but  'tis  as  good  e'en  ^ank  ; 

Something  we  find,  and  something  they  will  sink. 

But,  since  they're  at  renouncing,  'tis  our  parts 

To  trump  their  diamonds,  as  they  trump  our  hearts.  35 

EPILOGUE. 

A  qualm  of  conscience  brings  me  back  agen. 

To  make  amends  to  you  bespattered  men. 

We  women  love  like  cats,  that  hide  their  joys 

By  growling,  squalling,  and  a  hideous  noise.  . 

I  railed  at  wild  young  sparks  ;  but  without  lying,  5 

Never  was  man  worse  thought  on  for  high-flying. 

The  prodigal  of  love  gives  each  her  part, 

And  squandering  shows  at  least  a  noble  heart. 

I've  heard  of  men,  who,  in  some  lewd  lampoon. 

Have  hired  a  friend  to  make  their  valour  known.  20 

That  accusation  straight  this  question  brings. 

What  is  the  man  that  does  such  naughty  things  ? 

The  spaniel  lover,  like  a  sneaking  fop, 

Lies  at  our  feet ;  he's  scarce  worth  taking  up. 

'Tis  true,  such  heroes  in  a  play  go  far ;  15 

But  chamber  practice  is  not  like  the  bar. 

*  Their  erroneously  printed  there  in  mqcl^rn  editions. 
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When  men  such  vile,  such  faint  petitions  make. 

We  fear  to  give,  because  they  fear  to  take  ; 

Since  modesty's  the  virtue  of  our  kind. 

Pray  let  it  be  to  our  own  sex  confined.  20 

When  men  usurp  it  from  the  female  nation, 

'Tis  but  a  work  of  supererc^tion. 

We  showed  a  princess  in  the  play,  *tis  true, 

Who  gave  her  Caesar  more  than  all  his  due  ; 

Told  her  own  faults  ;*  but  I  should  much  abhor  25 

To  choose  a  husband  for  my  confessor. 

You  see  what  fate  followed  the  saint-like  fool, 

For  telling  tales  from  out  the  nuptial  school. 

Our  play  a  merry  comedy  had  proved. 

Had  she  confessed  as  much  to  him  she  loved.  30 

True  Presbjrterian  wives  the  means  would  try  : 

But  damned  confessing  is  flat  Popery. 
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The  famed  Italian  Muse,   whose  rhymes  advance 
Orlando  and  the  Paladins  of  France, 
Records  that,  when  our  wit  and  sense  is  flown, 
'Tis  lodged  within  the  circle  of  the  moon. 
In  earthen  jars,  which  one,  who  thither  soared,  5 

Set  to  his  nose,  snuffed  up,   and  was  restored. 
Whate'er  the  story  be,  the  moral's  true  ; 
.  The  wit  we  lost  in  town  we  find  in  you. 
Our  poets  their  fled  parts  may  draw  from  hence. 
And  fill  their  windy  heads  with  sober  sense.  lo 

When  London  votes  with   Southwark's  disagree. 
Here  may  they  find  their  long-lost  loyalty. 
Here  busy  senates,  to  the  old  cause  inclined, 
May  snuff  the  votes  their  fellows  left  behind  : 
Your  country  neighbours,   when  their  grain  grows  dear,       15 
May  come,  and  find  their  last  provision  here  ; 
Whereas  we  cannot  much  lament  our  loss. 
Who  neither  carried  back  nor  brought  one  cross. 
We  looked  what  representatives  would  bring, 
But  they  helped  us, — ^just  as  they  did  the  King.  20 

le  Princess  of  Cleves,  in  the  play,  confesses  to  her  husband  her  love  for    the  Duke  ot 

ars. 

ie  occasion  of  this  Prolos^ue,  addressed  to  the  University  of  Oxford  in  i68i,  is  not  known. 

sference  to  the  Oxford  Parliament, 

'*  We  looked  what  representatives  would  bring," 
681  as  the  year  of  its  delivery  :  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  probably  r'ght,  though  Mr.  R.  Bell 
otherwise,  in  believing  that  it  was  delivered  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  in  March. 
i  prol»bly  delivered  at  Commemoration-time.    It  was  published  in  Part  3  of  the  "  Miscellany 

5,    1693. 

G  G 
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Yet  we  despair  not ;  for  we  now  lay  forth 

The  Sibyl's  books  to  those  who  know  their  worth  ; 

And  though  the  first  was  sacrificed  before, 

These  volumes  doubly  will  the  price  restore. 

Our  poet  bade  us  hope  this  grace  to  find,  25 

To  whom  by  long  prescription  you  are  kind. 

He,  whose  undaunted  Muse  with  loyal  rage 

Has  never  spared  the  vices  of  the  age. 

Here  finding  nothing  that  his  spleen  can  raise, 

Is  forced  to  turn  his  satire  into  praise.  30 
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Discord  and  plots,  which  have  undone  our  age, 

With  the  same  ruin  have  o'er  whelmed  the  stage. 

Our  House  has  suffered  in  the  common  woe, 

We  have  been  troubled  with  Scotch  rebels  too. 

Our  brethren  are  from  Thames  to  Tweed  departed,  ^ 

And  of  our  sisters  all  the  kinder-hearted 

To  Edenborough  gone,  or  coached  or  carted. 

With  bonny  bluecap  there  they  act  all  night 

For  Scotch  half-crown,  in  English  three-pence  hight. 

One  nymph,  to  whom  fat  Sir  John  FalstafTs  lean,  10 

There  with  her  single  person  fills  the  scene. 

Another,  with  long  use  and  age  decayed. 

Dived  here  old  woman,  and  rose  there  a  maid. 

Our  trusty  door-keepers  of  former  time 

There  strut  and  swagger  in  heroic  rhyme.  15 

Tack  but  a  copper  lace  to  drugget  suit, 

And  there's  a  hero  made  without  dispute  ; 

And  that  which  was  a  capon's  tail  before 

Becomes  a  plume  for  Indian  emperor. 

But  all  his  subjects,  to  express  the  care  20 

Of  imitation,  go,  like  Indians,  bare ; 

Laced  linen  there  would  be  a  dangerous  thing  ; 

It  might  perhaps  a  new  rebellion  bring  ; 

The  Scot  who  wore  it  would  be  chosen  king. 

But  why  should  I  these  renegades  describe,  25 

When  you  yourselves  have  seen  a  lewder  tribe  ? 

Teague  +  has  been  here,  and  to  this  learned  pit 

With  Irish  action  slandered  English  wit ; 

You  have  beheld  such  barbarous  Macs  appear 

As  merited  a  second  massacre  ;  30 

*  It  is  inferred  that  this  Prologue  was  delivered  at  Oxford  in  1681,  from  the  references  to  the 
departure  of  actors  and  actresses  for  Scotland  and  the  theatrical  representations  in  Edinburgh: 
this  would  have  been  during  the  Duke  of  York's  residence  in  Edinburgh,  which  was  uninterruptc<l 
from  the  autumn  of  1680  to  March  1682. 

t  Printed  Teg'xn  the  "Miscellany  Poems,"  1684. 
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Such  as,  like  Cain,  were  branded  with  disgrace, 

And  had  their  country  stamped  upon  their  face. 

When  strollers  durst  presume  to  pick  your  purse, 

We  humbly  thought  our  broken  troop  not  worse. 

How  ill  soe*er  our  action  may  deserve,  35 

Oxford's  a  place  where  wit  can  never  starve.* 


PROLOGUE  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD.! 

1681. 

Though  actors  cannot  much  of  learning  boast, 

Of  all  who  want  it,  we  admire  it  most : 

We  love  the  praises  of  a  learned  pit, 

As  we  remotely  are  allied  to  wit. 

We  speak  our  poet's  wit,  and  trade  in  ore,  5 

Like  those  who  touch  upon  the  golden  shore  ; 

Betwixt  our  judges  can  distinction  make, 

Discern  how  much  and  why  our  poems  take  ; 

Mark  if  the  fools,  or  men  of  sense,  rejoice  ; 

Whether  the  applause  be  only  sound  or  voice.  10 

When  our  fop  gallants,  or  our  city  folly. 

Clap  over-loud,  it  makes  us  melancholy  : 

We  doubt  that  scene  which  does  their  wonder  raise. 

And  for  their  ignorance  contemn  their  praise. 

Judge  then,  if  we  who  act  and  they  who  write  15 

Should  not  be  proud  of  giving  you  delight. 

London  likes  grossly  ;t   bul  this  nicer  pit 

Examines,  fathoms,  ail  the  depths  of  wit ; 

The  ready  finger  lays  on  every  blot ; 

Knows  what  should  justly  please,  and  what  should  not.       20 

Nature  her  self  lies  open  to  your  view. 

You  judge  by  her  what  draught  of  her  is  true. 

Where  outlines  false,  and  colours  seem  too  faint, 

Where  bunglers  daub,  and  where  true  poets  paint. 

But  by  the  sacred  genius  of  this  place,  25 

By  every  Muse,  by  each  domestic  grace, 

Be  kind  to  wit,  which  but  endeavours  well, 

And,  where  you  judge,  presumes  not  to  excel. 

Our  poets  hither  for  adoption  come, 

As  nations  sued  to  be  made  free  of  Rome  :  30 

Not  in  the  suffragating  tribes  to  stand. 

But  in  your  utmost,  last,  provincial  band. 

If  his  ambition  may  those  hopes  pursue, 

Who  with  religion  loves  your  arts  and  you, 

vmXitA.  fiente  in  the  "Miscellany  Poems,"  1684. 

be  date  suid  occasion  of  this  Prologue  are  not  known.     It  w.is  printed  in  the  "  Miscellany 

j,^  1684,  immediately  after  the  preceding  Prologue,  and  it  may  be  conjectured  that  it  was 

slivered  at  Oxford  in  i68t. 

Grossly,"  in  the  gross,  ir.  the  general. 

c  c  3 
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Oxford  to  him  a  dearer  name  shall  be,  35 

Than  his  own  mother- university. 

Thebes  did  his  green  unknowing  youth  engage , 

He  chooses  Athens  in  his  riper  age. 


EPILOGUE   TO   "THE  UNHAPPY   FAVOURITE, 
OR  THE   EARL  OF   ESSEX."* 

1682. 

We  act  by  fits  and  starts,  like  drowning  men, 

But  just  peep  up,  and  then  dopf  down  again. 

Let  those  who  call  us  wicked  change  their  sense. 

For  never  men  lived  more  on  Providence. 

Not  lottery  cavaliers  J  are  half  so  poor,  5 

Nor  broken  cits,  nor  a  vacation  whore  ; 

Not  courts,  nor  courtiers  living  on  the  rents 

Of  the  three  last  ungiving  parliaments  ;§ 

So  wretched,  that,  if  Pharaoh  could  divine. 

He  might  have  spared  his  dream  of  seven  lean  kine,  10 

And  changed  his  vision  for  the  Muses  nine. 

The  comet  that,  they  say,  portends  a  dearth 

Was  but  a  vapour  drawn  from  play-house  earth,  i| 

Pent  there  since  our  last  fire,  and,  Lilly  says, 

Foreshows  our  change  of  state  and  thin  third-da3rs.1[  15 

*Tis  not  our  want  of  wit  that  keeps  us  poor. 

For  then  the  printer's  press  would  suffer  more. 

Their  pamphleteers  their  venom  daily  spit  ;** 

They  thrive  by  treason,  and  we  starve  by  wit 

*  This  Epilogue,  which  has  not  been  assigned  by  any  previous  edifor  to  the  play  for  which  it 
was  written,  was  composed  by  Dryden  for  Banks's  play  of  "  The  Unhappy  Favourite,"  produced  at 
the  King's  Theatre  in  the  early  part  of  1682.  The  King  and  Queen  attended  an  early  representatioo 
of  this  play  :  and  on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  a  new  Prologue  written  by  Dryden  was  produced, 
which  has  been  printed  as  a  Political  Prologue  at  p.  136,  where  see  the  note.  This  Epilogue  was 
published  in  the  "Miscellany  Poems"  of  1684,  with  the  title,  "An  Epilogue  for  the  King's 
House  ;  '*  and  it  was  published  with  Banks's  play  in  1685.  The  text  as  printed  in  1685  is  b&e 
followed  :  it  has  several  small  variations  from  the  text  of  the  "  Miscellany  Poems,"  1684. 

t  The  word  dop  was  changed  by  Broughton  into/*'/,  which  has  been  generally  followed.  Pof 
appears  in  Scott's,  R.  Bell's,  and  Aldine  editions  Dop  is  cleariy  the  right  woni.  To  dop  is  to 
make  a  low  bow  or  curtsey.  "  The  Venetian  dop  this  "  (Ben  Jonson,  "  Cynthia's  Revels,  iv.  a]- 
The  word  "  dopping,"  for  bowing,  occurs  in  one  of  Barrow's  Sermons,  27  (quoted  by  T  ^»>»aw»  is 
his  new  edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary). 

t  "  Lottery  cavaliers "  are  poor  loyal  officers,  to  whom  the  right  of  keeping  lotteries  w» 
granted  by  patent  in  Charles  II.'s  reign. 

S  "The  three  last  ungivinp^  parliaments"  were  those  of  1679  and  1680,  and  the  parliament hdd 
at  Oxford,  March  1681,  and  immediately  dissolved  :  these  had  all  refused  supplies. 

|]  Compare  in  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  line  636 : 

"Comets  rise 
From  earthy  vapours,  ere  they  shine  in  skies." 

f  The  '*  third  day"  was  the  benefit-day  for  the  author  of  a  play. 
•*  In  the  "  Miscellany  Poems,"  1684,  this  line  is  printed, 

•  Their  pamphleteers  each  dav  their  venom  spit."' 
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Confess  the  truth,  which  of  yoa  has  not  laid  20 

Four  feurthings  out  to  bay  the  Hatfield  Maid  ?  *      T0  tk*  U^r 

Or,  what  is  duller  yet  and  more  does  spite  us,        GaUery. 

Democritus  his  wars  with  Heraclitus  ?f 

These  are  the  authois  that  have  nin  us  down. 

And  exerdse  you  critics  of  the  town.  25 

Yet  these  are  pearis  to  your  lampooning  rhymes, 

Ye  abuse  yourselves  more  dully  than  the  times. 

Scandal,  the  glory  of  the  En^ish  nation. 

Is  worn  to  rags,  and  scribbled  oat  of  fashion  ; 

Such  harmless  thrusts  as  if,  like  fencers  wise,  30 

You  had  agreed  yoar  play  before  their  prize. 

Faith,  you  may  hang  your  harps  upon  the  willows  ; 

*Tis  just  like  children  when  they  box  with  pillows. 

Then  put  an  end  to  civil  wars  for  shame  ! 

Let  each  knight-errant  who  has  wroi^ed  a  dame  35 

Throw  down  his  pen  and  give  her,  if  he  can. 

The  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman. 


OLOGUE  AND  EPILOGUE  TO  "THE  LOYAL  BROTHER, 
OR  THE  PERSIAN  PRINCE. **{ 

1682. 

PROLOGUE, 

Poets,  like  lawful  monarchs,  ruled  the  stage, 

Till  critics,  like  damned  Whigs,  debauched  our  age. 

Mark  how  they  jump  !  critics  would  regulate 

Our  theatres,  and  Whigs  reform  our  State ; 

Both  pretend  love,  and  both  (plague  rot  *em  ! )  hate.  5 

The  critic  humbly  seems  advice  to  bring. 

The  fawning  Whig  petitions  to  the  King  ; 

But  one's  advice  into  a  satire  slides, 

T*  other's  petition  a  remonstrance  hides. 

The  Hatfield  Maid  **  was  a  printed  story  of  an  apparition  professed  to  be  seen  on  four 
ions  in  January  168a  by  Elizabeth  Freeman  of  Hatfield,  which  was  cirailated  by  the 
nouth  party.  The  story  was  attested  by  Mr.  Joseph  Jordan,  a  Hertfordshire  magistrate, 
[)•  Lee,  rector  of  Hatfield.  The  marginal  invocation  ^*  To  the  Up^r  Gallery  "  is  printed 
the  Epilogue  in  the  edition  of  the  play,  quarto,  1685 :  in  the  **  Miscellany  Poems, '  1684, 
'  Looking  above." 

*  Democritus"  and  "Heraclitus  Ridens"  were  the  names  of  two  newspapers;  the  former  a 
r  Plf^r,  the  latter  edited  by  Roger  L'Estrange  and  supported  by  the  Court. 

*  The  Loyal  Brother,"  Southern's  first  play,  and  a  very  great  success,  appeared  at  the  King's 
e  in  i68a,  and  Dryden  wrote  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue.  The  story  of  Dryden's  raisingthe 
<^  the  Prologue  on  this  occasion  has  been  told  in  the  General  Introduction,  p.  388.  This 
A  political  play,  directed  against  the  ^\Tiigs :  the  Duke  of  York  was  '*  the  loyal  brother,' 
tfie  conspirator  in  the  play  was  Shaftesbury.  Southern  was  only  twenty-three  when  he 
jced  this  play. 
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These  will  no  taxes  give,  and  those  no  pence  ;  lO 

Critics  would  starve  the  poet,  Whigs  the  prince. 

The  critic  all  our  troops  of  friends  discards ; 

Just  so  the  Whig  would  fain  pull  down  the  guards. 

Guards  are  illegal  that  drive  foes  away, 

As  watchful  shepherds  that  fright  beasts  of  prey,  15 

Kings  who  disband  such  needless  aids  as  these 

Are  safe,  as  long  as  e'er  their  subjects  please ; 

And  that  would  be  till  next  Queen  Bess's  night,* 

Which  thus  grave  penny  chroniclers  indite. 

Sir  Edmond-berryt  first  in  woful  wise  20 

Leads  up  the  show,  and  milks  their  maudlin  eyes. 

There's  not  a  butcher's  wife  but  dribs  her  part. 

And  pities  the  poor  pageant  from  her  heart ; 

Who  to  provoke  revenge  rides  round  the  fire, 

And  with  a  civil  congee  does  retire :  25 

But  guiltless  blood  to  ground  must  never  fall ; 

There's  Antichrist  behind,  to  pay  for  all. 

The  punk  of  Babylon  in  pomp  appears, 

A  lewd  old  gentleman  of  seventy  years ; 

Whose  age  in  vain  our  mercy  would  implore,  30 

For  few  take  pity  on  an  old- cast  whore. 

The  Devil,  who  brought  him  to  the  shame,  takes  part ; 

Sits  cheek  by  jowl  in  black  to  cheer  his  heart, 

Like  thief  and  parson  in  a  Tyburn-cart. 

The  word  is  given,  and  with  a  loud  huzzaw  35 

The  mitred  moppet :J:  from  his  chair  they  draw: 

On  the  slain  corps  contending  nations  fall : 

Alas  !  what's  one  poor  Pope  among  them  all  ! 

He  burns  ;  now  all  true  hearts  your  triumphs  ring. 

And  next  for  fashion  cry,  God  save  the  King  !  40 

A  needful  cry  in  midst  of  such  alarms. 

When  forty  thousand  men  are  up  in  arms. 

But  after  he's  once  saved,  to  make  amends. 

In  each  succeeding  health  they  damn  his  friends  : 

So  God  begins,  but  still  the  Devil  ends.  45 

What  if  some  one  inspired  with  zeal  should  call. 

Come,  let's  go  cry,  "  God  save  him  at  Whitehall?" 

His  best  friends  would  not  like  this  over-care, 

Or  think  him  e'er  the  safer  for  that  prayer. 

Five  praying  saints  are  by  an  act  allowed,  50 

But  not  the  whole  church-militant  in  crowd  ; 

Yet,  should  Heaven  all  the  true  petitions  drain 

Of  Presbyterians  who  would  kings  maintain,  _ 

Of  forty  thousand  five  would  scarce  remain. 

*  The  17th  of  November,  the  anniversary  of  Queen  Elizabcdi's  accession.  Dryden  proced 
to  describe  the  aiinual  pope-burning  procession  of  that  night. 

t  Sir  Edmund  Berry  or  Edmond  Bury  Godfrey.  He  had,  what  was  unusual  at  that  time,  t» 
Christian  names  ;  Bury  and  Berry  were  two  different  modes  of  spelling  the  same  name. 

I  The  word  poppet  was  substituted  for  moppet  by  Broughton,  and  has  since  remained  in  al 
editions.  Moppet  is  here  restored  from  the  original  broad  sheet,  of  which  there  "s  a  copy  in  ^ 
British  Museum 
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EPILOGUE.* 


A  virgin  poet  was  served  up  to-day, 

Who  till  this  hour  ne'er  cackled  for  a  play. 

He's  neither  yet  a  Whig  nor  Tory  boy, 

But,  like  a  girl,  whom  several  would  enjoy, 

Begs  leave  to  make  the  best  of  his  own  natural  toy.  5 

Were  I  to  play  my  callow  author's  game, 

The  King's  House  would  instruct  me  by  the  name  : 

There's  loyalty  to  one ;  I  wish  no  more ; 

A  commonwealth  sounds  like  a  common  whore. 

Let  husband  or  gallant  be  what  they  will,  10 

One  part  of  woman  is  true  Tory  still. 

If  any  factious  spirit  should  rebel, 

Our  sex  with  ease  can  every  rising  quell. 

Then,  as  you  hope  we  should  your  failings  hide. 

An  honest  jury  for  our  play  provide.  15 

Whigs  at  their  poets  never  take  offence  ; 

They  save  dull  culprits  who  have  murdered  sense. 

Though  nonsense  is  a  nauseous  heavy  mass. 

The  vehicle  called  Faction  makes  it  pass ; 

Faction  in  play's  the  commonwealths-man's  bribe,  20 

The  leaden  farthing  of  the  canting  tribe :  f 

Though  void  in  payment  laws  and  statutes  make  it, 

The  neighbourhood  that  knows  the  man  will  take  it. 

'Tis  faction  buys  the  votes  of  half  the  pit ; 

Theirs  is  the  pension-parliament  +  of  wit.  25 

In  city-clubs  their  venom  let  them  vent ; 

For  there  'tis  safe,  in  its  own  element. 

Here,  where  their  madness  can  have  no  pretence. 

Let  them  forget  themselves  an  hour  of  sense. 

In  one  poor  isle  why  should  two  factions  be  ?  30 

Small  difference  in  your  vices  I  can  see  : 

In  drink  and  drabs  both  sides  too  well  agree. 

Would  there  were  more  preferments  in  the  land  ! 

If  places  fell,  the  party  could  not  stand. 

Of  this  damned  grievance  every  Whig  complains  ;  35 

They  grunt  like  hogs  till  they  have  got  their  grains. 

Meantime  you  see  what  trade  our  plots  advance  : 

We  send  each  year  good  money  into  France  ; 

And  they  that  know  what  merchandise  we  need, 

Send  o'er  true  Protestants  to  mend  our  breed.  §  40 

This  coarse  Epilo^fiie  was  spoken  by  a  lady,  Mrs.  (Miss"  Sarah  Cook. 

Leaden  farthings  issued  by  tradesmen  and  taken  among  those  who  knew  them,  on  the  credit 
the  issuers. 

The  parliament  which  had  been  dissolved  in  1678,  after  an  existence  of  eighteen  years  from 
Restoration,  had  got  the  name  of  the  Pension  Parliament. 
The  Freni^  Huguenots  who  took  refuge  in  England  from  persecution. 
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PROLOGUE  AND  EPILOGUE  TO  THE  KING 

AND  QUEEN, 

AT  THE  OPENING  OP  THEIR  THEATRB  UPON  THE  UNION  OP  THE  TWO  COMPANIBS  IN  1682.* 

PROLOGUE. 

Since  faction  ebbs,  and  rogues  grow  out  of  fashion. 
Their  penny-scribes  take  care  to  inform  the  nation 
How  well  men  thrive  in  this  or  that  plantation : 

How  Pennsylvania's  air  agrees  with  Quakers,+ 

And  Carolina's  with  Associators  :  J  5 

Both  e'en  too  good  for  madmen  and  for  traitors. 

Truth  is,  our  land  with  saints  is  so  run  o'er, 

And  every  age  produces  such  a  store, 

That  now  there  s  need  of  two  New-Englands  more. 

What's  this,  you'll  say,  to  us  and  our  vocation  ?  lO 

Only  thus  much,  that  we  have  left  our  station, 
And  made  this  Theatre  our  new  plantation. 

The  factious  natives  never  could  agree ; 

But  aiming,  as  they  call  it,  to  be  free, 

Those  play-house  Whigs  set  up  for  property.  15 

Some  say,  they  no  obedience  paid  of  late. 
But  would  new  fears  and  jealousies  create. 
Till  topsy-turvy  they  had  turned  the  State. 

Plain  sense,  without  the  talent  of  foretelling. 

Might  guess  'twould  end  in  downright  knocks  and  quelling;  20 

For  seldom  comes  there  better  of  rebelling. 

W^hen  men  will  needlessly  their  freedom  barter 
For  lawless  power,  sometimes  they  catch  a  Tartar  ; 
(There's  a  damned  word  that  rhymes  to  this,  called  Charter.)! 

But  since  the  victory  with  us  remains,  25 

You  shall  be  called  to  twelve  in  all  our  gains, 
(If  you'll  not  think  us  saucy  for  our  pains.) 

*  An  union  was  effected  between  the  two  rival  companies  of  the  King's  and  Duke's  Houses,— 
Drury  Lane  and  Dorset  Gardens,— in  the  end  of  the  year  1682  ;  and  Dryden  was  selected  to 
write  a  Prologue  and  an  Epilogue  for  the  first  representation  by  the  two  companies  acted  on 
November  16,  1682,  at  Drury  Lane.  The  King  and  Queen  attended  this  representation. 
Betterton  spoke  the  Prologue,  and  Smith  the  Epilogue.  The  Duke's  House  had  latterly  been  the 
more  prosperous,  and  had  the  advantage  in  the  treaty  of  union.  Gibber,  in  his  Apology,  has 
misstated  the  date  of  this  union,  describing  it  as  in  1684  ;  and  Scott  has  mistakenly  put  it  at  1686. 
This  Prologue  and  Epilogue  were  published  by  Tonson  in  1683. 

t  The  grant  of  Pennsylvania  was  made  to  William  Penn  in  1680,  and  the  colony  was  founded 
in  1682. 

X  "  Associators  "  refers  to  the  project  of  an  A.ssociation  discovered  among  Shaftesbury's  paptn 
when  he  was  apprehended  and  sent  to  the  Tower  in  1681,  of  which  so  much  use  was  made  against 
him  and  his  party.     Shaftesbury  was  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  Carolina  colony. 

5  A  reference  to  the  Charter  of  the  Gity  of  London,  which  the  Crown  was  now  endeavouring  to 
break,  and  succeeded  in  breaking  in  the  next  year. 


TQ  rSB  irW  AJi^  si^^SX.  ^ 


QUL  men  :sEttaI  Sfenne  ^a«r  v»tt  ptSKK^ :» vji^a^BK  '^w  : 
And  yuH^  3ttr  iatne^  4iihi  ^sikKic^  ;i%d&  ;$^t^a<.  '<t«ftii. 
Well  aest  vtth.  ^Q«t  sew  qm^jk^  :i  g«r  tfeK^  %K^  v^mi    ^^ 
vnce  'dEB.. 

Well  take  a«  ^um&aRn^  >«it;s??^  n^  ttjs^^iW*  Otttttv^ty 

Xb  dribbiin^  Save  ivaxt  :&i2i-  ,?r  d&UiU.  yt<!!4i«jfcc«^ 

No  lioiLL  out  tutzl  ^hdinnh-u  sKi  :a<(?  ^^t^  ^  bt^t^Hjit .  ^ 

For,  fiudu  s>oK  v2C  c&en  >«c£iL  %tUt  :$tttA^  W\«  «M^kv 

As  none  but  dbels  ^ir  ttikie^^  <«<t  i^fitft^va  ;  ^^ 

Bat  *tw3Sv  js  sh!k:gixKft  ^si^^  5»  &nx^  *  tii^Jkv 

Wc  Te  given  wt  tmgevSeisi  aII  ^sattts^^  vk^iv^ 
And  sn^ing  men  en  w4^  me(^  ^^^^  ^ 
This  'tis  wiien  betvy  htbbets  wiU  tir  lly«^s 

All  these  dt5^s^e^^  tre  xcxhI  Ikw  U^  >*v<\lh\H  ;  ^s^ 

We  bring  yxia  none  vif  our  olvl  lumhct^  hilh%H  ; 
Whig  poets  and  Whig  sheriff^  m*y  K*i\jji  t\^\Hh<^vt 


New  ministers,  when  firet  they  get  In  plACt*| 

Must  have  a  care  to  please ;  and  thnl's  owr  CA>»r  \ 

Some  laws  for  public  welfaiv  we  dc!ii|tn, 

If  you,  the  power  supreme,  will  plortho  U\  joins 

There  are  a  sort  of  prattlci's  in  the  pit,  )j 

Who  either  have,  or  who  prclond  U)  wit  \ 

These  noisy  sirs  so  loud  their  parts  r(>lu*nrHc>, 

That  oft  the  play  is  silencc<l  by  the  Una*. 

Let  such  be  dumb,  this  penally  to  mIiuu, 

Each  to  be  thought  my  lady's  ehle«t  von.  10 

But  stay  ;  methiiiks  some  vi/.ar(l  miuhU  I  ii(>u 

Cast  out  her  lure  from  the  mid  Kttllcry  { 

About  her  all  the  fluttering  t»parksi  arc  iuiiucmI  { 

The  noise  continues,  though  tlw;  uce.tut  i»>  < htfOi^id  { 

Now  growling,  sputtering,  wauling,  t^ut'li  u  wludij  t  ^ 

*Ti5  just  like  puss  defendant  in  u  gult^'i  ; 

Fine  love,  no  doubt ;  but  ere  two  dtty»  uiv  *>V'i  yc, 

The  sui^eon  will  l>e  told  a  woful  story. 

Let  vizard  mask  her  naked  la<;e  <'xj><>wf, 

On  pain  of  being  thought  to  want  a  now  s  ^ 

Then  for  your  laccjueys,  and  youf  train  l>i)hi<iv, 

(By  wbate'er  name  or  title  digniiMxl,) 

■nguaad  to  rrier to I>ryded'h  ttdvcrtMtrv.  HUuAwnW.  w\ht>A-  fMlii^nn  )»>  n>>  io^niW'ii^)/  ||iU*lilic«t  wt 
:  r'fedenoe  "  and  the  Secfmd  Pnrt  uf  ^'  AU^hIuii*  uiKt  Ai'Miut^f\n»\  " 

eott,  -vrfio misdatei.  thtfi  Prolujcuc  »(t  vi  tfM*,  \)\»tnn*>  tlu  1h*<  iim*  «»x  "  M*  WihuOiM)  ^(t^"  <>!' 
Mcirtkm  of  Cunutfli,  itherifT  in  iOtk>,  »!»<<  *.)iii*AtUi^  tit  *Jt,i^]jt^  yi^.r,  (•><  <\w  K^i^  Y^^^^x  ^H'  - 
m  of  cottne  in  a  mistak?  foUuwint;  fnmi  K\vp  firM  Miii>(iik*-  */  \W  <Uu*  M<  F  lil)l«  mv^i 
M  Scott,  fidb  htmnelf  into  an  «rror.  int^r}>t«;(tnK  tit'-  liiK-  u^  m  icfuicno'  l^'  11^=  *'M^I^|^tf>  '^^ 

ifaerifi}>aiid  Whit;  pofrti.  '1  i/ry  i»)»«$tin>  luiui  ju«*  U>«i>  fvi</Ml  u^>it  ti^  <;i()r,  4i^l  l)«^4«|)  tJit« 
ty  stntdc  at  5h»dw«ll  as  difpvnMKl  wttii  in  ll>«-  <^w  a<>M*j(«in*<vn(;.  (vi  t)i«  uinUd  M,4>i^|«iHy 
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They  roar  so  loud,  you'd  think  behind  the  stairs 

Tom  Dove,*  and  all  the  brotherhood  of  bears : 

They're  grown  a  nuisance,  beyond  all  disasters  ;  25 

We've  none  so  great  but  their  unpaying  masters. 

We  beg  you,  sirs,  to  beg  your  men  that  they 

Would  please  to  give  you  leave  to  hear  the  play. 

Next,  in  the  play-house,  spare  your  precious  lives  ; 

Think,  like  good  Christians,  on  your  beams  and  wives ;      30 

Think  on  your  souls ;  but  by  your  lugging  forth. 

It  seems  you  know  how  little  they  are  worth. 

If  none  of  these  will  move  the  warlike  mind, 

Think  on  the  helpless  whore  you  leave  behind. 

We  beg  you,  last,  our  scene-room  to  forbear  35 

And  leave  our  goods  and  chattels  to  our  care. 

Alas !  our  women  are  but  washy  toys, 

And  wholly  taken  up  in  stage  employs : 

Poor  willing  tits  they  are  :  but  yet,  I  doubt, 

This  double  duty  soon  will  wear  them  out.  40 

Then  you  are  watched  besides  with  jealous  care : 

What  if  my  lady's  page  should  find  you  there  ? 

My  lady  knows  to  a  tittle  what  there's  in  ye  ; 

No  passing  your  gilt  shilling  for  a  guinea. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  we  have  summed  up  in  short  45 

Our  grievances,  from  country,  town,  and  court : 

Which  hum])ly  we  submit  to  your  good  pleasure  ; 

But  first  vote  money,  then  redress  at  leisure. 


PROLOGUE   AND   EPILOGUE  TO  "THE    DUKE 

OF   GUISE."t 

1682. 

Our  play's  a  parallel  ;  the  Holy  League 
Begot  our  Covenant ;  Guisards  got  the  Whig;:J: 
Whate'er  our  hot-brained  sheriffs  did  advance 
Was,  like  our  fashions,  first  produced  in  France  ; 

*  A  bear  so  named,  exhibited  at  the  Bear-Garden,  and  a  public  favourite.  Compare  the 
Prologue  to  "The  Secular  Masque,"  line  3. 

t  This  play,  a  joint  composition  of  Dryden  and  Lee,  was  first  represented  December  4,  1682. 
It  was  the  first  new  play  brought  out  by  the  united  company.  The  apparent  application  of  the 
play  to  the  political  circumstances  of  England  at  that  time,  and  more  especially  points  of  resem- 
blance in  thehistory  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  to  that  of  Moumouth,  led  the  Lord  Chamberlain  (the  Earl 
of  Arlington)  to  withhold  his  licence  for  some  months.  The  King's  partiality  for  Monmouth  and 
fear  of  what  might  be  the  eflfect  on  the  public  of  a  play  which  might  be  understood  as  predicting 
for  Monmouth  an  assassination  like  that  of  Guise  were  the  causes  of  the  Court's  unwillingness  to 
allow  the  play  to  be  acted.  The  Court's  scruples,  however,  gave  way.  The  play  was  received 
with  discordant  feelings  by  the  Whig  and  Tory  portions  of  the  audience  ;  and  at  first  the  disappro- 
bation decidedly  predominated.  The  play  was  published  in  1683  ;  and,  together  with  the  Prologue 
and  Epilogue  which  were  recited,  Dryden  published  another  Epilogue  which  had  been  intended  in 
the  first  instance  to  be  spoken, 

{  See  the  "  Epistle  to  the  Whigs,"  prefixed  to  "  The  Medal,"  and  the  notes  at  p.  124 
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And  when  worn  out,  well  scourged,  and  banished  there,       5 

Sent  over,  like  their  godly  beggars,  here.* 

Could  the  same  trick,  twice  played,  our  nation  gull  ? 

It  looks  as  if  the  Devil  were  grown  dull  ; 

Or  served  us  up  in  scorn  his  broken  meat. 

And  thought  we  were  not  worth  a  better  cheat.  10 

The  fulsome  Covenant,  one  would  think  in  reason. 

Had  given  us  all  our  bellies  full  of  treason  ; 

And  yet,  the  name  but  changed,   our  nasty  nation 

Chaws  t  its  own  excrement,  the  Association. 

*Tis  true,  we  have  not  learned  their  poisoning  way,  15 

For  that's  a  mode  but  newly  come  in  play  ; 

Besides,  your  drug's  uncertain  to  prevail, 

But  your  true  Protestant  can  never  fail 

With  that  compendious  instrument,  a  flail.  J 

Go  on,  and  bite,  even  though  the  hook  lies  bare  ^  20 

Twice  in  one  age  expel  the  lawful  heir. 

Once  more  decide  religion  by  the  sword, 

And  purchase  for  us  a  new  tyrant-lord. 

Pray  for  your  king,  but  yet  your  purses  spare ; 

Make  him  not  twopence  richer  by  your  prayer.  25 

To  show  you  love  him  much,   chastise  him  morQ 

And  make  him  very  great  and  very  poor. 

Push  him  to  wars,  but  still  no  pence  advance  ; 

Let  him  lose  England,  to  recover  France. 

Cry  freedom  up  with  popular  noisy  votes,  30 

And  get  enough  to  cut  each  other's  throats. 

Lop  all  the  rights  that  fence  your  monarch's  throne ; 

For  fear  of  too  much  power,  pray  leave  him  none. 

A  noise  was  made  of  arbitrary  sway  ; 

But,  in  revenge,  you  Whigs  have  found  a  way  35 

An  arbitrary  duty  now  to  pay. 

Let  his  own  servants  turn  to  save  their  stake, 

(xlean  from  his  plenty,  and  his  wants  forsake  ; 

But  let  some  Judas  near  his  person  stay, 

To  swallow  the  last  sop,  and  then  betray.  40 

Make  London  independent  of  the  Crown, 

A  realm  apart,  the  kingdom  of  the  town. 

Let  ignoramus  juries  §  find  no  traitors. 

And  ignoramus  poets  scribble  satires. 

And,  that  your  meaning  none  may  fail  to  scan,  45 

Do  what  in  coffee-houses  you  began ; 

Pull  down  the  master,  and  set  up  the  man. 

•  A  reference  in  very  bad  taste  to  the  French  Huguenot  refugees. 

t  Chaw  occurs  in  "  ITie  Medal,"  line  147,  where  the  rhyme  requires  the  spelling ;  see  note. 

t  The  flail  was  a  sort  of  bludgeon  in  use  with  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Whig  party,  and  known 
»w  as  the  Protestant  flail.     It  was  jointed  so  as  to  fold  up  and  He  concealed  in  the  pocket. 

S  **  Ignoramus  juries  "  refers  to  the  grand  jury  which  ignored  the  bill  of  high  treason  against 
>(Mnd  ShjiUtesbury  in  the  previous  year. 
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EPILOGUE. 

Much  time  and  trouble  this  poor  play  has  cost ; 
And  faith,  I  doubted  once  the  cause  was  lost.* 
Yet  no  one  man  was  meant,  nor  great  nor  small ;  + 
Our  poets,  like  frank  gamesters,  threw  at  all. 
They  took  no  single  aim  :  5 

But,  like  bold  boys,  true  to  their  prince  and  hearty. 
Huzzaed,  and  fired  broadsides  at  the  whole  party. 
Duels  are  crimes  ;  but,  when  the  cause  is  right, 
In  battle  every  man  is  bound  to  fight. 

For  what  should  hinder  me  to  sell  my  skin,  10 

Dear  as  I  could,  if  once  my  hand  were  in  ? 
Se  defendendo  never  was  a  sin. 
'Tis  a  fine  world,  my  masters  ;  right  or  wrong, 
The  Whigs  must  talk,  and  Tories  hold  their  tongue. 
They  must  do  all  they  can,  15 

But  we,  forsooth,  must  bear  a  Christian  mind. 
And  fight,  like  boys,  with  one  hand  tied  behind ; 
Nay,  and  when  one  boy's  down,  'twere  wondrous  wise 
To  cry, — "  Box  fair,  and  give  him  time  to  rise." 
When  Fortune  favours,  none  but  fools  will  dally  ;  20 

Would  any  of  you  sparks,  if  Nan  or  Mally 
Tipped  you  the  inviting  wink,  stand,  shall  I,  shall  I  ? 
A  Trimmer^:  cried  (that  heard  me  tell  this  story), 
Fie,  Mistress  Cook !  faith,  you're  too  rank  a  Tory  ! 
Wish  not  Whigs  hanged,  but  pity  their  hard  ca^s  ;         25 
You  women  love  to  see  men  make  wry  faces." — 
Pray,  Sir,"  said  I,  "  don't  think  me  such  a  Jew  ; 
I  say  no  more,  but  give  the  devil  his  due." — 
Lenitives,"  says  he,  "  best  suit  with  our  condition." — 
"  Jack  Ketch,"  says  I,    **  's  an  excellent  physician." —         30 
I  love  no  blood." — **  Nor  I,  Sir,  as  I  breathe ; 
But  hanging  is  a  fine  dry  kind  of  death." — 
We  Trimmers  are  for  holding  all  things  even." — 
Yes  ;  just  like  him  that  hung  'twixt  hell  and  heaven." — 
Have  we  not  had  men's  lives  enow  already?" —  35 

Yes,  sure  :  but  you're  for  holding  all  things  steady. 
Now  since  the  weight  hangs  all  on  one  side,  brother, 
**  You  Trimmers  should,   to  poise  it,  hang  on  the  other." 
Damned  neuters,  in  their  middle  way  of  steering. 
Are  neither  fish  nor  flesh  nor  good  red-herring  :  40 

Not  Whigs,  nor  Tories  they  ;  nor  this,  nor  that  ; 
Nor  birds,  nor  beasts  ;   but  just  a  kind  of  bat : 
A  twilight  animal,  tnie  to  neither  cause. 
With  Tory  wings,  but  Whiggish  teeth  and  claws. 


it 
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*  This  refers  to  the  delay  in  licensing  the  play. 

t  Here  Dryden  denies  tne  application  of  the  character  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  to  Monmouth,  as  he 
did  at  greater  length  in  his  pamphlet,  the  "  Vindication  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,"  published  in  1684. 

J  The  Trimmers  were  a  small  party  of  politicians  who  stood  between  the  Whi^  and  Tories  and 
were  for  a  middle  course.  The  chief  of  the  Trimmers  was  George  Savile,  marquis  of  Halifax,  who 
wrote  "The  Character  of  a  Trimmer,"  and  another  distinguished  member  of  the  party  was  Sir 
William  Coventry,  Halifax's  uncle,  who  described  a  Trimmer  thus:  "one  who  would  sit  upright 
and  not  overturn  the  boat  by  swaying  too  much  on  either  side." 
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ANOTHER   EPILOGUE. 

Intended  to  have  been  spoken  to  the  Play  before  it  was  forbidden  last  summer.  * 

Two  houses  joined,  two  poets  to  a  play  ? 

You  noisy  Whigs  will  sure  be  pleased  to-day  ; 

It  looks  so  like  two  shrieves  t  the  city  way. 

But  since  our  discords  and  divisions  cease, 

You,  bilboa-gallants,  learn  to  keep  the  peace ;  5 

Make  here  no  tilts  ;  let  our  poor  stage  alone  ; 

Or  if  a  decent  murder  must  be  done. 

Pray  take  a  civil  turn  to  Marybone.t 

If  not,  I  swear  we'll  pull  up  all  our  benches  ; 

Not  for  your  sakes,  but  for  our  orange-wenches :  10 

For  you  thrust  wide  sometimes,  and  many  a  spark. 

That  misses  one,  can  hit  the  other  mark. 

This  makes  our  boxes  full  ;  for  men  of  sense 

Pay  their  four  shillings  in  their  own  defence  : 

That  safe  behind  the  ladies  they  may  stay,  15 

Peep  o'er  the  fan,  and  judge  the  bloody  fray. 

But  other  foes  give  beauty  worse  alaims  ; 

T\it  posse-poetarum^s  up  in  arms  : 

No  woman's  fame  their  libels  has  escaped  ; 

Their  ink  runs  venom,  and  their  pens  are  clapped.  20 

When  sighs  and  prayers  their  ladies  cannot  move. 

They  rail,  write  treason,  and  turn  Whigs  to  love. 

Nay,  and  I  fear  they  worse  designs  advance, 

There's  a  damned  love-trick  new  brought  o'er  from  France. 

W^e  charm  in  vain,  and  dress,  and  keep  a  pother,  25 

While  those  false  rogues  are  ogling  one  another. 

All  sins  besides  admit  some  expiation  ; 

Bat  this  against  our  sex  is  plain  damnation. 

They  join  for  libels  too,  these  women-haters  ; 

And  as  they  club  for  love,  they  club  for  satires  :  30 

The  best  on't  is  they  hurt  not  :  for  they  wear 

Stings  in  their  tails  ;  their  only  venom's  there. 

'Tis  true,  some  shot  at  first  the  ladies  hit. 

Which  able  marksmen  made  and  men  of  wit  : 

But  now  the  fools  give  fire,  whose  bounce  is  louder  ;  35 

And  yet,  like  mere  train -bands,  they  shoot  but  powder. 

Libels,  like  plots,  sweep  all  in  their  first  fury  ; 

Thm  dwindle  like  an  ignoramus  jury  : 

Thus  age  b^ns  with  towzing  and  with  tumbling, 

But  grunts,  and  groans,  and  ends  at  last  in  fumbling,  40 

*  This  EpikKtie  appeared  for  the  fir&t  time  among  Dryden's  ^rtm%  in  R.  deH's  editir>n,  three 
jIs,  1854.  Mr.  BeU  printed  it  from  a  copy  of  the  hroadsheet,  published  at  the  time,  furnished  to 
imby  Mr.  P.  Collier.  There  is  a  copy  of  the  same  broadsheet  in  the  British  Museum  :  and  it  is 
quresdy  stated  after  the  heading  as  given  above  that  the  Epilogue  was  written  by  Mr.  Dryden, 
^  as  is  probable,  Dryden  is  correct  in  saying  that  this  Epilogue  was  c<^»mpf>scd  bcfr»re  the  play  was 
nrbidden  in  Ae  previous  year,  the  opening  lines  would  show  that  the  question  of  the  two  companies 
as  settled  some  time  before  they  began  operations  together  in  November  1682. 
f  Printed  thrieves  in  the  original  edition.  Sec  note  on  shtrifft  in  Epilogue  to  "  The  Tempest,"  13. 
\  Marybooe  Garden. 
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EPILOGUE  TO   "CONSTANTINE  THE   GREAT."* 

1684. 

Our  hero's  happy  in  the  play's  conclusion ; 

The  holy  rogue  at  last  has  met  confusion  ; 

Though  Arius  all  along  appeared  a  saint, 

The  last  act  showed  him  a  True  Protestant,  f 

Eusebius — for  you  know  I  read  Greek  authors —  5 

Reports,  that,  after  all  these  plots  and  slaughters, 

The  court  of  Constantine  was  full  of  glory. 

And  every  Trimmer  turned  addressing  Tory. 

They  followed  him  in  herds  as  they  were  mad  : 

When  Clause  was  king,  then  all  the  world  was  glad.:}:         10 

Whigs  kept  the  places  they  possessed  before, 

And  most  were  in  a  way  of  getting  more  ; 

Which  was  as  much  as  saying,  gentlemen, 

Here's  power  and  money  to  be  rogues  again. 

Indeed,  there  were  a  sort  of  peaking  tools,  15 

Some  call  'em  modest,  but  I  call  'em  fools ; 

Men  much  more  loyal,  though  not  half  so  loud  ; 

But  these  poor  devils  were  cast  behind  the  crowd  ; 

For  bold  knaves  thrive  without  one  grain  of  sense. 

But  good  men  starve  for  want  of  impudence.  20 

Besides  all  these,  there  were  a  sort  of  wights, 

(I  think  my  author  calls  them  Teck elites,) 

Such  hearty  rogues  against  the  kinp  and  laws. 

They  favoured  even  a  foreign  rebel  s  cause, 

When  their  own  damned  design  was  quashed  and  awed  ;    25 

At  least  they  gave  it  their  good  word  abroad. 

As  many  a  man,  who  for  a  quiet  life 

Breeds  out  his  bastard,  not  to  nose§  his  wife, 

Thus   o'er  their  darling  plot  these  Trimmers  cry, 

And,  though  they  cannot  keep  it  in  their  eye,  30 

They  bind  it  prentice  to  Count  Teckely.|| 

.*  "Constantine  the  Great,"  a  tragedy  by  Lee,  was  produced  in  1684.     Arius,  the  heretic,  is  th« 
villain  of  the  piece. 

+  The  Whigs  called  themselves  True  Protestants. 

/•^i_^^^  *^  ^"  allusion  to  a  passage  in  the  speech  of  Orator  Higgins  to  Clause,  when  elected  King 
of  the  Beggars,  in  the  "  Beggars'  Bush,"  act  ii.  scene  i. 

"  Who  is  he  here  that  did  not  wish  thee  chosen 
Now  thou  art  chosen  ?    Ask  them  :  all  will  say  so, 
Nay  swear  't — 'tis  for  the  King- but  let  that  pass." 

%  Nose  turned  into  noise  in  the  "  Miscellany  Forms,"  third  edition  of  Part  I.,  1702  ;  and  noise 
has  app)earcd  in  all  subsequent  editions. 

II  Count  Teckely,  a  Hungarian  Protestant  and  insurrectionist  leader  a^inst  the  Austrian 
Government,  allied  himself  with  the  Turks,  assumed  the  crown  of  Transylvania  as  a  vassal  of  the 
Porte,  and  in  1683  joined  with  a  large  Hungarian  force  the  Turkish  army  besieging  Vienna.  The 
Whigs  sympathi.sed  with  Teckely  and  his  followers,  who  were  waging  war  against  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic Government  which  persecuted  them.  The  name  of  Teckelites  was  thus  given  to  the  Whigs. 
The  word  occurs  as  if  it  were  universally  understood  in  an  Address  presented  by  £he  citizens  of 
Carlisle  to  James  II.  December  1687  (History  of  Addresses,  p.  161]. 
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They  believe  not  the  last  plot ;  may  I  be  curst. 

If  I  believe  they  e'er  believed  the  first  \ 

No  wonder  their  own  plot  no  plot  they  think. 

The  man  that  makes  it  never  smells  the  stink.  35 

And  now  it  comes  into  my  head,  I'll  tell 

Why  these  damned  Trimmers  loved  the  Turks  so  well. 

The  original  Trimmer,  though  a  friend  to  no  man. 

Yet  in  his  heart  adored  a  pretty  woman  ; 

He  knew  that  Mahomet  laid  up  for  ever  40 

Kind  black -eyed  rogues  for  every  true  believer ; 

And, — which  was  more  than  mortal  man  e*er  tasted, — 

One  pleasure  that  for  threescore  twelvemonths  lasted. 

To  turn  for  this  may  surely  be  forgiven : 

Who'd  not  be  circumcised  for  such  a  heaven  ?  45 


PROLOGUE  TO   "DISAPPOINTMENT,   OR  THE 
MOTHER   IN   FASHION."* 

1684. 

How  comes  it,  gentlemen,  that,  now-a-days, 

When  all  of  you  so  shrewdly  judge  of  plays, 

Our  poets  tax  you  still  with  want  of  sense  ? 

All  prologues  treat  you  at  your  own  expense. 

Sharp  citizens  a  wiser  way  can  go  ;  5 

They  make  you  fools,  but  never  call  you  so. 

They  in  good  manners  seldom  make  a  slip, 

But  treat  a  common  whore  with  ladyship  : 

But  here  each  saucy  wit  at  random  writes. 

And  uses  ladies  as  he  uses  knights.  10 

Our  author,  young  and  grateful  in  his  nature. 

Vows  that  from  him  no  nymph  deserves  a  satire  ; 

Nor  will  he  ever  draw — 1  mean  his  rhyme 

Against  the  sweet  partaker  of  his  crime  ; 

Nor  is  he  yet  so  bold  an  undertaker  15 

To  call  men  fools,  'tis  railing  at  their  Maker. 

Besides,  he  fears  to  split  upon  that  shelf ; 

He's  young  enough  to  l)e  a  fop  himself : 

And,  if  his  praise  can  bring  you  all  a-bed. 

He  swears  such  hopeful  youth  no  nation  ever  bred.  20 

Dfaappointment,  or  the  Mother  in  Fashion,"  was  a  play  written  by  Southern,  brought  out  in 
The  Epilogue  to  the  same  plajr  han  been  printed  by  Scott  as  Drydcn's,  misled  doubtless  by 
ng  asuigned  to  Dryden  in  the  third  edition  of  the  First  Part  of  the  "Miscellany  Poems,"  pub- 
in  1709,  after  Drydcn's  death.  In  the  collected  edition  of  Southern's  plays  thc^  Epilogue 
1  to  be  by  the  Hon.  John  Stafford.  The  assignment  of  the  poem  by  jTacob  Tonson  to 
m  after  his  death  is  of  no  authority.  In  Mr.  R.  Bell's  and  the  Aldine  editions  the  Epilogue 
» printed  as  Drydcn's. 
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Your  nurses,  we  presume,  in  such  a  case. 
Your  father  chose,  because  he  liked  the  face, 
And  often  they  suppHed  your  mother's  place. 
The  dry  nurse  was  your  mother's  ancient  maid, 
Who  knew  some  former  slip  she  ne'er  betrayed.  25 

Betwixt  them  both,  for  milk  and  sugar-candy, 
Your  sucking  bottles  were  well  stored  with  brandy. 
Your  father,  to  initiate  your  discourse, 
Meant  to  have  taught  you  first  to  swear  and  curse, 
But  was  prevented  by  each  careful  nurse.  30 

For,  leaving  dad  and  mam,  as  names  too  common, 
They  taught  you  certain  parts  of  man  and  woman. 
I  pass  your  schools  ;  for  there  when  first  you  came. 
You  would  be  sure  to  learn  the  Latin  name. 
In  colleges,  you  scorned  the  art  of  thinking,  35 

But  learned  all  moods  and  figures  of  good  drinking  :     ^ 
Thence  come  to  town,  you  practise  play,  to  know 
The  virtues  of  the  high  dice  and  the  low. 
Each  thinks  himself  a  sharper  most  profound  : 
He  cheats  by  pence,  is  cheated  by  the  pound.  40 

With  these  perfections,  and  what  else  he  gleans, 
The  spark  sets  up  for  love  behind  our  scenes. 
Hot  in  pursuit  of  princesses  and  queens. 
There,  if  they  know  their  man,  with  cunning  carriage. 
Twenty  to  one  but  it  concludes  in  marriage.  45 

He  hires  some  lonely  room,  love's  fruits  to  gather, 
And  garret-high  rebels  against  his  father  : 

But  he  once  dead 

Brings  her  in  triumph,  with  her  portion,  down, 

A  toilet,*  dressing-box,  and  half  a  crown.  50 

Some  marry  first,  and  then  they  fall  to  scounng, 

Which  is  refining  marriage  into  whoring. 

Our  women  batten  well  on  their  good -nature  ; 

All  they  can  rap  and  rend  t  for  the  dear  creature. 

But  while  abroad  so  liberal  the  dolt  is,  55 

Poor  spouse  at  home  as  ragged  as  a  colt  is.  J 

Last,  some  there  are,  who  take  their  first  degrees 

Of  lewdness  in  our  middle  galleries  ; 

The  doughty  bullies  enter  bloody  drunk, 

Invade  and  grabble  one  another's  punk  :  60 

They  caterwaul,  and  make  a  dismal  rout, 

Call  sons  of  whores,  and  strike,  but  ne'er  lug  out  : 

Thus,  while  for  paltry  punk  they  roar  and  stickle. 

They  make  it  bawdier  than  a  conventicle.§ 

*   Toilet  printed  twillet  in  early  editions. 

t  *'  Rap  and  rend,"  seize  or  plunder ;  literally,  snatch  and  pull,  or  snatch  and  tear. 

"  All  they  could  rap  and  rend  and  pilfer." — Hudibras,  Part  II    canto  ii.  line  789. 

This  phrase  came  to  be  used  as  one  word  ;  and  it  is  given  in  Coles's  Dictionary  (1696)  as  rap  an 
r-gfty  and  is  there  explained  "snatch  and  catch  (or  else  rend)." 

X  These  two  lines  are  used  by  Dryden  again  in  his  last  Epilogue  written  for  the  reprcsentatioD 
for  his  benefit  a  few  weeks  before  his  death. 

%  For  the  pronunciation  of  conveniicle,  with  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  see  note  oii 
•'  The  Medal,"  line  284. 
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PROLOGUE  AND  EPILOGUE  TO  "ALBION 

AND  ALBANIU&"* 
16S5. 

PROLOGUE. 

Full  twenty  years  and  more  our  labouring  stage 

Has  lost  on  this  incorrigible  age  : 

Our  poets,  the  John  Ketches  of  the  nation, 

Have  seemed  to  lash  ye  even  to  excoriation : 

But  still  no  sign  remains  ;  which  plainly  notes  5 

You  bore  like  heroes  or  you  bribed  like  Gates. 

What  can  we  do,  when  mimicking  a  fop. 

Like  beating  nut-trees,  makes  a  larger  crop  ? 

Faith,  we'll  e'en  spare  our  pains,  and  to  content  you, 

We'll  fairly  leave  you  what  your  Maker  meant  you.  10 

Satire  was  once  your  physic,  wit  your  food  ; 

One  nourished  not,  and  t*  other  drew  no  blood. 

We  now  prescribe,  like  doctors  in  despair, 

The  diet  your  weak  appetites  can  bear. 

Since  hearty  beef  and  mutton  will  not  do,  i$ 

Here's  julep  dance,  ptisan  of  song  and  show  : 

Give  you  strong  sense,  the  liqour  is  too  heady  ; 

You're  come  to  farce,  that's  asses'  milk,  alreadxc 

Some  hopeful  youths  there  are  of  callow  wit, 

Who  one  day  may  be  men,  if  Heaven  think  fit ;  20 

Sound  may  serve  such,  ere  they  to  sense  are  grown. 

Like  leading  strings,  till  they  can  walk  alone. 

But  yet,  to  keep  our  friends  in  countenance,  know, 

The  wise  Italians  first  invented  show ; 

Thence  into  France  the  noble  pageant  past ;  25 

*Tis  England's  credit  to  be  cozened  last. 

Freedom  and  zeal  have  choused  you  o'er  and  o'er  ; 

Pray  give  us  leave  to  bubble  you  once  more ; 

You  never  were  so  cheaply  fooled  before : 

We  bring  you  change,  to  humour  your  disease  ;  30 

Change  for  the  worse  has  ever  used  to  please : 

Then  'tis  the  mode  of  France,  without  whose  rules 

None  must  presume  to  set  up  here  for  fools. 

In  France,  tfie  oldest  man  is  always  yoimg. 

Sees  operas  daily,  learns  the  tunes  so  long,  35 

Till  foot,  hand,  head,  keep  time  with  every  song ; 

ic  opera  of  "Albion  and  Albanius"  was  written  before  the  death  of  Charles  II.  and 
ly  represented  several  times  in  his  presence  :  but  it  was  not  brought  before  the  public  till 
harles's  death.  It  was  first  acted  publicly,  June  3,  1685.  It  is  a  political  piece,  and  was 
:d  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  Charles  11.  over  the  Whigs.  "Albion"  is  Charles,  and 
oios  **  his  brother  James.  The  opera  was  brought  out  after  James's  accession  to  the  throne 
Kat  splendour,  and  at  very  ^reat  expense :  on  the  sixth  night  of  the  represenution,  lune  13, 
ame  to  London  of  the  landuig  of  Monmouth,  which  stopped  the  career  of  the  play,  and 
.  great  loss  to  the  theatre.  The  music  of  the  opera  was  by  Grabut,  a  Frenchman,  the 
en  the  King's  band,  whom  Charles  preferred  to  PurcelL 
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Each  sings  his  part,  echoing  from  pit  and  box, 

With  his  hoarse  voice,  half  harmony,  half  pox. 

Le  plus  grand  rot  du  monde  is  always  ringing ; 

They  show  themselves  good  subjects  by  their  singing  :        40 

On  that  condition,  set  up  every  throat ; 

You  Whigs  may  sing,  for  you  have  changed  your  note. 

Cits  and  citesses,  raise  a  joyful  strain, 

'Tis  a  good  omen  to  begin  a  reign ; 

Voices  may  help  your  charter  to  restoring,  4c 

And  get  by  singing  what  you  lost  by  roaring. 

EPIU)GUE. 

After  our  i^sop's  fable  shown  to-day, 

I  come  to  give  the  moral  of  the  play. 

Feigned  Zeal,  you  saw,  set  out  the  speedier  pace ; 

But,  the  last  heat,  Plain  Dealing  won  the  race : 

Plain  DeaHng  for  a  jewel  has  been  known  ;  5 

But  ne'er  till  now  the  jewel  of  a  crown. 

When  Heaven  made  man,  to  show  the  work  divine, 

Truth  was  his  image,  stamped  upon  the  coin  ; " 

And  when  a  king  is  to  a  god  refined, 

On  all  he  says  and  does  he  stamps  his  mind.  10 

This  proves  a  soul  without  allay,  and  pure ; 

Kings,  like  their  gold,  should  every  touch  endure. 

To  dare  in  fields  is  valour ;  but  how  few 

Dare  be  so  throughly*  valiant  to  be  true  ? 

The  name  of  Great  let  other  kings  affect  :  1 5 

He's  great  indeed,  the  prince  that  is  directf 

His  subjects  know  him  now,  and  trust  him  more 

Than  all  their  kings  and  all  their  laws  before. 

What  safely  could  their  public  acts  afford  ? 

Those  he  can  break,  but  cannot  break  his  word.  20 

So  great  a  trust  to  him  alone  was  due  ; 

Well  have  they  trusted  whom  so  well  they  knew. 

The  saint  who  walked  on  waves  securely  trod, 

While  he  believed  the  beckoning  of  his  God ; 

But  when  his  faith  no  longer  bore  him  out,  25 

Began  to  sink,  as  he  began  to  doubt. 

Let  us  our  native  character  maintain  ; 

'Tis  of  our  growth  to  be  sincerely  plain. 

To  excel  in  truth  we  loyally  may  strive, 

Set  privilege  against  prerogative  :  30 

He  plights  his  faith,  and  we  believe  him  just  r 

His  honour  is  to  promise,  ours  to  trust. 

Thus  Britain's  bnsis  on  a  word  is  laid. 

As  by  a  word  the  world  it  self  was  made. 

*  Throughly,  a  common  form  of  the  adverb ;  incorrectly  changed  to  thoroufrhlj^  by  Mr.  R.  BeB 
t  Dryden  compliments  James  II.  somewhat  similarly  near  the  end  of  his  reign  in  **Britanmi 
Rediviva/*  333. 

"  The  name  of  Great  your  martial  mind  will  suit, 
But  Justice  is  your  darling  attribute." 
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LOLOGUE  AND  EPILOGUE  TO  "  DON  SEBASTIAN/'  * 

1690. 

PROLOGUE. 

The  judge  removed,  though  he's  no  more  my  lord; 

May  plead  at  bar,  or  at  the  council-board : 

So  may  cast  poets  write  ;  there's  no  pretension 

To  argue  loss  of  wit  from  loss  of  pension. 

Your  looks  are  cheerful ;  and  in  all  thb  place  5 

I  see  not  one  that  wears  a  damning  face. 

The  British  nation  is  too  brave  to  show 

Ignoble  vengeance  on  a  vanquished  foe. 

At  least  be  civil  to  the  wretdi  imploring ; 

And  lay  your  paws  upon  him  without  roaring.  lo 

Suppose  our  jioet  was  your  foe  before. 

Yet  now  the  business  of  the  field  is  o'er  ; 

'Tis  time  to  let  your  civil  wars  alone. 

When  troops  are  into  winter -quarters  gone. 

Jove  was  alike  to  Latian  and  to  Phrygian ;  15 

And  you  well  know  a  play's  of  no  religion. 

Take  good  advice,  and  please  yourselves  this  day 

No  matto'  from  what  hands  yon  have  the  play. 

AmcHig  goc»d  fdlows  every  health  will  pass. 

That  serves  to  carry  rmind  another  glass  :  20 

When  widi  fuU  bowls  of  Burgundy  you  dine, 

Thoi^  at  the  mighty  monarch  you  repine, 

Yoa  grani  him  still  most  Christian  in  his  u4ne. 

Thus  £u- 1^  po^  \  but  his  brains  grow  addl^ 
And  all  the  rest  is  purdy  from  this  noddle.  25 

Yoa  have  seen  yxHmg  ladies  at  the  senate-door 
Prefer  petitions,  and  yov  grace  implore  ; 
However  grave  the  l^;islatois  were, 
Tlieir  cause  went  ne'er  the  worse  for  being  fair- 
Reasons  as  weak  as  thors,  perhaps,  I  bring  ;  30 
Bat  I  could  bribe  you  with  as  good  a  thing. 
I  heard  Mm  make  advances  of  good  natxre. 
That  be  ibr  once  would  sheath  his  cutting  satire 
S^  bnt  his  peace,  he  vows  he^  ne'er  again 
The  acred  namfs  of  fops  and  beaux  profane.                       35 

^rjden  had  act  produced  a  play  for  four  years,  "wben  his  tragedy  of  ''  Don  Sebastiap  "  was 
iMtomt  ai  xfiqp^  mkI  it  was  his  first  appearance  cm  ^e  stage  after  the  Revolution,  which  had 
i«d  haa  of  Coort  firvoBc,  and  of  his  offices  k£  Poet  Laureat  and  Histonogxafftier  Royal-  He 
ia  die  ffpffKmg  ftf  idxc  Prolo^rue  to  his  ahered  position,  and  endeavoms  to  propitiate  the 
■oe  hy  aa  appeal  1x>  iheir  nxairnaiiinitty.  The  phtv  was  not  vrxy  snccessfnl  in  Tepresentation. 
iB«ae«f  llKlieatariJayden'spiaTs.  it  was  puhli^ed  also  in  T690.  with  a  detticatioii  to  ^^ 
■C  kioBBlBC,  4Ik  cider  nrodaer  of  Algernon  Sidney,  who  himself  as  Lord  Lisle  had  in  5^rly 
~    "  "  ~  ~  and  m-as  now,  without  heing  prominent  m  nolitics,  a  fmpporter  of  William 
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Strike  up  the  bargain  quickly  ;  for,  I  swear, 

As  times  go  now,  he  offers  very  fair. 

Be  not  too  hard  on  him  with  statutes  neither ; 

Be  kind,  and  do  not  set  your  teeth  together 

To  stretch  the  laws,  as  cobblers  do  their  leather.  40 

Horses  by  Papists  are  not  to  be  ridden, 

But  sure  the  Muses*  horse  was  ne'er  forbidden  ; 

For  in  no  rate-book  it  was  ever  found 

That  Pegasus  was  valued  at  five  pound  :  * 

Fine  him  to  daily  drudging  and  inditing  :  4$ 

And  let  him  pay  his  taxes  out  in  writing. 

EPILOGUE. 

spoken  betwixt  Antonio  and  MoRAYMA.t 

Mor.  I  quaked  at  heart,  for  fear  the  royal  fashion 
Should  have  seduced  us  two  to  separation  : 
To  be  drawn  in,  against  our  own  desire, 
Poor  I  to  be  a  nun,  poor  you  a  friar. 

Ant.  I  trembled,  when  the  old  man's  hand  was  in,  5 

He  would  have  proved  we  were  too  near  of  kin. 
Discovering  old  intrigues  of  love,  like  the  other. 
Betwixt  my  father  and  thy  sinful  mother ; 
To  make  us  sister  Turk  and  Christian  brother. 

Mor.  Excuse  me  there  ;  that  league  should  have  been  rather 
Betwixt  your  mother  and  my  Mufti  father  ;  1 1 

'Tis  for  my  own  and  my  relations'  credit. 
Your  friends  should  bear  the  bastard,  mine  should  get  it. 

Ant.   Suppose  us  two,  Almeyda  and  Sebastian, 
With  incest  proved  upon  us 

Mor.  Without  question,         15 

Their  conscience  was  too  queazy  of  digestion. 

Ant.  Thou  vvouldst  have  kept  the  counsel  of  thy  brother. 
And  sinned  till  we  repented  of  each  other. 

Mor.  Beast  as  you  are,  on  nature's  laws  to  trample  ! 
'Twere  better  that  we  followed  their  example.  20 

And  since  all  marriage  in  repentance  ends, 
'Tis  good  for  us  to  part  while  we  are  friends. 
To  save  a  maid's  remorses  and  confusions, 
Even  leave  me  now,  before  we  try  conclusions. 

Ant.  To  copy  their  example,  first  make  certain  25 

Of  one  good  hour,  like  theirs,  before  our  parting;  J 
Make  a  debauch  o'ernight  of  love  and  madness  ; 
And  marry,  when  we  wake,  in  sober  sadness. 

*  A  satirical  allusion  to  a  clause  in  the  Act  for  disarming  the  Catholics,  passed  at  the  begimui^ 
of  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  which  prohibited  a  Papist,  or  reputed  Papist,  refusing  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  from  keeping  a  horse  above  the  value  of  5/. 

t  The  Epilogue  was  spoken  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountfort 

X  It  may  be  mferred  from  this  rhyme  that  certain-^zs,  pronounced  sartain.  See  note  at  p.  arS 
on  the  rhymes  to  serve^  deserve,  and  desert.  See  rhymes  of  mercies  and  farces  (Epilogue  to 
"  Cleomenes,"  line  24),  and  garment  and  preferment  (Epilogue  to  "  The  Husbaha  his  own 
Cuckold,"  line  21). 
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Mor,  I'll  follow  no  new  sects  of  your  inventing. 
One  night  might  cost  me  nine  long  months  repenting :        30 
First  wed,  and,  if  you  find  that  life  a  fetter, 
Die  when  you  please ;  the  sooner,  Sir,  the  better. 
My  wealth  would  get  me  love  ere  I  could  ask  it : 
Oh  !  there's  a  strange  temptation  in  the  casket. 
All  these  young  sharpers  would  my  grace  importune,  35 

And  make  me  thundering  vows  of  life  and  fortune. 


PROLOGUE  TO   "THE   PROPHETESS."* 

1690. 

What  Nostradame  with  all  his  art  can  guess 

The  fate  of  our  approaching  Prophetess  ? 

A  play,  which,  like  a  prospective  t  set  right. 

Presents  our  vast  expenses  close  to  sight ; 

But  turn  the  tube,  and  there  we  sadly  view  5 

Our  distant  gains,  and  those  uncertain  too  ; 

A  sweeping  tax,  which  on  ourselves  we  raise. 

And  all,  like  you,  in  hopes  of  better  days. 

When  will  our  losses  warn  us  to  be  wise  ? 

Our  wealth  decreases,  and  our  charges  rise.  lO 

Money,  the  sweet  allurer  of  our  hopes, 

Ebbs  out  in  oceans,  and  comes  in  by  drops. 

We  raise  new  objects  to  provoke  delight, 

But  you  grow  sated  ere  the  second  sight. 

False  men,  even  so  you  serve  your  mistresses  ;  15 

They  rise  three  stories  in  their  towering  dress  ; 

And,  after  all,  you  love  not  long  enough 

To  pay  the  rigging,  ere  you  leave  'em  oJ0f. 

Never  content  with  what  you  had  before. 

But  true  to  change,  and  Englishmen  all  o'er.  20 

Now  honour  calls  you  hence ;  and  all  your  care 

Is  to  provide  the  horrid  pomp  of  war. 

In  plume  and  scarf,  jack-boots  and  Bilbo  blade 

Your  silver  goes,  that  should  support  our  trade. 

Go,  unkind  heroes  !  leave  our  stage  to  mourn,  25 

Till  rich  from  vanquished  rebels  you  return  ; 

And  the  fat  spoils  of  Teague  in  triumph  draw. 

His  firkin-butter  and  his  usquebaugh. 

•  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play  of  "The  Prophetess"  was  brought  out  as  an  opeia  at  Dorset 
ardens  in  1690.  King  William  was  in  Ireland,  and  Queen  Mary  Regent.  The  political  allusions 
'  this  Prologue  gave  great  offence  :  and  it  was  prohibited  after  the  first  night 

♦  Prospectme  \xuxktKvn\.o  perspective  by  Broughton,  who  is  followed  by  all  editors.  A  prospec- 
re  fs  a  magnifying  glass  or  telescope. 

"  Did  any  e'er  use  prospective  to  see 
No  further  than  the  glass?" 

C^eaveland's  PoeinSy  p.  59,  ed,  i$6o, 
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Go,  conquerors  of  your  male  and  female  foes ; 

Men  witnout  hearts,  and  women  without  hose.  50 

Elach  bring  his  love  a  Bogland  captive  home ; 

Such  proper  pages  will  long  trains  become ; 

With  copper  collars,  and  with  brawny  backs. 

Quite  to  put  down  the  fashion  of  our  blacks.* 

Then  shall  the  pious  Muses  pay  their  vows,  35 

And  furnish  all  their  laurels  for  your  brows ; 

Their  tuneful  voice  shall  rise  for  your  delights ; 

We  want  not  poets  fit  to  sing  your  flights. 

But  you,  bright  beauties,   for  whose  only  sake 

Those  doughty  knights  such  dangers  undertake,  40 

When  they  with  happy  gales  are  gone  away. 

With  your  propitious  presence  grace  our  play. 

And  with  a  sigh  their  empty  seats  survey; 

Then  think,  on  that  bare  bench  my  servant  sat! 

I  see  him  ogle  still,  and  hear  him  chat ;  45 

Selling  facetious  bargains,  and  propounding 

That  witty  recreation,  called  dumbfounding,  t 

Their  loss  with  patience  we  will  try  to  bear. 

And  would  do  more,  to  see  you  often  here ; 

That  our  dead  stage,  revived  by  your  fair  eyes,  50 

Under  a  female  regency  may  rise. 


PROLOGUE  AND   EPILOGUE  TO    *' AMPHITRYON,    OR 

THE  TWO   SOSIAS."J 

1690. 

PROLOGUE. 

The  labouring  bee,  when  his  sharp  sting  is  gone. 

Forgets  his  golden  work,  and  turns  a  drone  : 

Such  is  a  satire,  when  you  take  away 

That  rage  in  which  his  noble  vigour  lay. 

What  gain  you,  by  not  suffering  him  to  tease  ye  ?  $ 

He  neither  can  offend  you  now,  nor  please  ye. 

The  honey-bag  and  venom  lay  so  near, 

That  both  together  you  resolved  to  tear  ; 

And  lost  your  pleasure,  to  secure  your  fear. 

*  It  was  the  custom  to  have  black  boys  with  collars,  silver  or  copper.  Scott  quotes  an  advcrtise- 
ment  of  the  Gazette  of  March  18,  1685  ;  "A  black  boy,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  named  John 
White,  ran  away  from  Colonel  Kirke,  the  15th  instant :  he  has  a  silver  collar  about  his  neck,  upon 
which  is  the  Colonel's  arms  and  cipher."  Dryden  wickedly  suggests  that  the  English  offioets 
should  bring  boys  from  the  bogs  of  Ireland  to  serve  as  pages  with  copper  collars.  ^ 

t  "  Selling  iKU-gains  "  was  a  game  o{  question  and  answer,  the  force  of  «diich  lay  in  coane 
answers  to  innocent  questions.  See  "  Mac  Flecknoe."  line  181  and  note.  "  Dumbfoundinc "  •« 
a  game  of  another  sort :  the  players  "dumbfounded  "  each  other  with  sudden  blows  on  tfee  badt 
stealthily  given.  ,tv       ,, 

\  Dryden  had  now  set  to  work  again  diligently  for  the  stage  ;  and  '  Don  S«i«stian  was 
qiiickly  followed  by  the  comedy  of  "Amphitryon,  or  the  Two  Sosias  "  which  wjtf  rery  succesrful 
The  subject  had  been  treated  by  Plautus  and  by  Moli6rc. 
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How  can  he  show  his  manhood,  if  you  bind  him  10 

To  box,  like  boys,  with  one  hand  lied  bdiind  him  ? 
This  is  plain  levelling  of  wit ;  in  which 
The  poor  has  all  the  advantage,  not  the  rich. 
The  blockhead  stands  excused,  for  wanting  sense  ; 
And  wits  turn  blockheads  in  their  own  defence.  15 

Yet,  though  the  stage's  traffic  is  undone, 
Still  Julian's*  interloping  trade  goes  on  : 
Though  satire  on  the  theatre  you  smother. 
Yet,  in  lampoons,  you  libel  one  another. 
The  first  produces,  still,  a  second  jig ;  20 

'You  whip  them  out,  like  school-boys,  till  they  gig  ; 
And  with  the  same  success,  we  +  r^ulers  guess, 
For  every  one  still  dwindles  to  a  less  ; 
And  much  good  malice  is  so  meanly  drest. 
That  we  would  laugh,  but  cannot  find  the  jest  25 

If  no  advice  your  rhyming  rage  can  stay, 
Let  not  the  ladies  suffer  in  the  (ray  : 
Their  tender  sex  is  privileged  from  war ; 
'Tis  not  like  knights,  to  draw  upon  the  fair. 
What  fame  expect  you  from  so  mean  a  prize  ?  30 

We  wear  no  murdering  weapons,  but  our  eyes. 
Our  sex,  you  know,  was  after  yours  designed  : 
The  last  perfection  of  the  Maker's  mind  ; 
Heaven  drew  out  all  the  gold  for  us,  and  left  your  dross 

behind. 
Beauty  for  valour's  best  reward  he  chose  ;  35 

Peace,  after  war ;  and  after  toil,  repose. 
Hence,  ye  profane,  excluded  from  our  sights  ; 
And,  charmed  by  day  with  honour's  vain  delights, 
Go,  make  your  best  of  solitary  nights. 

Recant  betimes,  'tis  prudence  to  submit ;  40 

Our  sex  is  still  your  over-match  in  wit : 
We  never  fail  with  new  successful  arts 
To  make  fine  fools  of  you,  and  all  your  parts. 

EPILOGUE. 

Tm  thinking  (and  it  almost  makes  me  mad) 

How  sweet  a  time  those  heathen  ladies  had. 

Idolatry  was  even  their  gods'  own  trade  : 

They  worshipped  the  fine  creatures  they  had  made. 

Cupid  was  chief  of  all  the  deities,  5 

Ami  love  was  all  the  fashion  in  the  skies. 

When  the  sweet  nymph  held  up  her  lily  hand, 

Jove  was  her  humble  servant  at  command  ; 

Jnfiaa  was  a  low  fellow,  a  hawker  of  lampoons  and  coarse  ballads.     A  poem  addressed  to  him 
ler  the  tide  *'  A  Familiar  Emsde  to  Mr.    Tulian,  Secretary  to  the  Muses,"  appears  in  the 
GsoeDaiqr  Poems"  (vol.  vL  edition  of  1716),  being  ascribed  to  Dryden,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
otiectly.     See  p.  2^. 
'  The  sense  has  b^n  spoilt  here  by  most  editors,  including  Scott  and  R.  Bell,  changing  tx>e 
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The  treasury  of  heaven  was  ne'er  so  bare 

But  still  there  was  a  pension  for  the  fair.  lo 

In  all  his  reign,  adultery  was  no  sin  ; 

For  Jove  the  good  example  did  b^n. 

Marie,  too,  when  he  usurped  the  husband's  name, 

How  civilly  he  saved  the  lady's  fame. 

The  secret  joys  of  love  he  wisely  hid ;  15 

But  you,  sirs,  boast  of  more  than  e'er  you  did. 

You  tease  your  cuckolds,  to  their  face  torment  'em  : 

But  Jove  gave  his  new  honours  to  content  'era, 

And,  in  the  kind  remembrance  of  the  fair. 

On  each  exalted  son  bestowed  a  star.  20 

For  these  good  deeds,  as  by  the  date  appears. 

His  godship  flourished  full  two  thousand  years. 

At  last,  when  he  and  all  his  priests  grew  old. 

The  ladies  grew  in  their  devotion  cold  ; 

And  that  false  worship  would  no  longer  hold.  25 

Severity  of  life  did  next  begin ; 

And  always  does,  when  we  no  more  can  sin. 

That  doctrine,  too,  so  hard  in  practice  lies, 

That  the  next  age  may  see  another  rise. 

Then,  pagan  gods  may  once  again  succeed :  30 

And  Jove  or  Mars  be  ready,  at  our  need, 

To  get  young  godlings,  and  so  mend  our  breed. 


PROLOGUE  TO  "  MISTAKES,  OR  THE  FALSE  REPORT."* 

1690. 

Enter  Mr.  Bright. 

Gentlemen,  we  must  beg  your  pardon  ;  here's  no  Prologue  to  be  had  to-day. 
Our  new  play  is  like  to  come  on  without  a  frontispiece  ;  as  bald  as  one  of  you 
young  beaux  without  your  periwig.  I  left  our  young  poet  snivelling  and  sobbing 
behind  the  scenes,  and  cursing  somebody  that  has  deceived  him. 

Enter  Mr.  Bo  wen. 

Hold  your  prating  to  the  audience  :  here's  honest  Mr.  Williams  just  come  in, 
half  mellow,  from  the  Rose  Tavern.  He  swears  he  is  inspired  with  claret,  and 
will  come  on,  and  that  extempore  too,  either  with  a  prologue  of  his  own,  or 
something  like  one.  O  here  he  comes  to  his  trial,  at  all  adventures  ;  for  my  part, 
I  wish  him  a  good  deliverance.  [Exeunt  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Bowen. 

Enter 'bJlTL.  Williams. 

Save  ye,  sirs,  save  ye  !  I  am  in  a  hopeful  way. 

I  should  speak  something,  in  rhyme,  now  for  the  play  : 

But  the  deuce  take  me,  if  I  know  what  to  say  ! 

■J' 11  stick  to  my  friend  the  author,  that  I  can  tell  ye. 

To  the  last  drop  of  claret  in  my  belly.  5 

*  This  was  a  tragi-comcdy  of  which  Joseph  Harris,  the  comedian,  was  the  ostensible  author; 
it  is  a  piece  of  no  merit 
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So  far  I'm  sure  'tis  rhyme— that  needs  no  granting  : 

And,  if  my  verses'  feet  stumble — you  see  my  own  are  wanting. 

Our  young  poet  has  brought  a  piece  of  work, 

In  which  though  much  of  art  there  does  not  lurk, 

It  may  hold  out  three  days,  and  that's  as  long  as  Cork.        10 

But,  for  this  play — (which,  till  I  have  done,  we  show  not. ) 

What  may  be  its  fortune — by  the  Lord — I  know  not. 

This  I  dare  swear,  no  malice  here  is  writ ; 

'Tis  innocent  of  all  things — even  of  wit. 

He's  no  high-flyer — ^he  makes  no  sky-rockets,  15 

His  squibs  are  only  levelled  at  your  pockets  ; 

And  if  his  crackers  light  among  your  pelf. 

You  are  blown  up ;  if  not,  then  he's  blown  up  himself. 

By  this  time,  I'm  something  recovered  of  my  flustered  madness: 

And  now,  a  word  or  two  in  sober  sadness.  20 

Ours  is  a  common  play  ;  and  you  pay  do\vn 

A  common  harlot's  price — just  half-a-crown. 

You'll  say,  I  play  the  pimp,  on  my  friend's  score ; 

But  since  'tis  for  a  friend,  your  gibes  give  o'er, 

For  many  a  mother  has  done  that  before.  25 

How's  this  ?  you  cry  :  an  actor  write  ? — we  know  it ; 

But  Shakespeare  was  an  actor,  and  a  poet. 

Has  not  great  Jonson's  learning  often  failed. 

But  Shakespeare's  greater  genius  still  prevailed  ? 

Have  not  some  writing  actors  in  this  age  30 

Deserved  and  found  success  upon  the  stage  ? 

To  tell  tlie  truth,  when  our  old  wits  are  tired. 

Not  one  of  us  but  means  to  be  inspired. 

Let  your  kind  presence  grace  our  homely  cheer ; 

Peace  and  the  butt*  is  all  our  business  here  ;  35 

So  much  for  that — and  the  devil  take  small  beer. 


ROLOGUE  AND   EPILOGUE  TO  "KING  ARTHUR,  OR 

THE   BRITISH   WORTHY."  t 

1691. 

PROLOGUE. 

Sure  there's  a  dearth  of  wit  in  this  dull  town, 
When  silly  plays  so  savourly  J  go  down  ; 
As,  when  clipped  money  passes,  'tis  a  sign 
A  nation  is  not  over-stocked  with  coin. 

^  See  "The  Hind  and  the  Panther,"  part  3,  line  759,  and  note. 

^  •*  King  Arthur,  or  the  British  Worthy,"  called  by  Dryden  "a  dramatic  opera,"  was  produced 

the  Theatre  Royal  in  1691.     The  music  was  by  Purcell,  and  the  opera  was  a  great  success. 

yden  had  often  meditated  an  epic  poem  on  King  Arthur,  but  the  necessity,  as  he  has  himself 

d,  of  working  for  subsistence,   and  probably  even  more  his  nature,  which  made  him  work 

ptdsively  and  under  excitement,  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  his  design.     This  opera  had  been 

fgattaScg  composed,  like  "  Albion  and  Albanius,"  at  the  end  of  Charles  H.'s  reign  :  it  was  much 

uwed  before  it  was  produced  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary. 

ISatwttriy,  printed  savourily  by  Scott.     Mr.  R.  Bell  has  turned  it  \w\.o  favourably. 
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Happy  is  he,  who  in  his  own  defence  5 

Can  write  just  level  to  your  humble  sense; 

Who  higher  than  your  pitch  can  never  go  ; 

And  doubtless  he  must  creep  who  writes  below. 

So  have  I  seen,  in  hall  of  knight  or  lord, 

A  weak  arm  throw  on  a  long  shovel-board ;  lO 

He  barely  lays  his  piece,  bar  rubs  and  knocks, 

Secured  by  weakness  not  to  reach  the  box. 

A  feeble  poet  will  his  business  do. 

Who,  straining  all  he  can,  comes  up  to  you  : 

For,  if  you  like  yourselves,  you  like  him  too.  15 

An  ape  his  own  dear  image  will  embrace ; 

An  ugly  beau  adores  a  hatchet  face : 

So,  some  of  you,  on  pure  instinct  of  nature. 

Are  led  by  kind  to  admire  your  fellow-creature. 

In  fear  of  which,  our  house  has  sent  this  day,  20 

To  insure  our  new-built  vessel,  called  a  play  ; 

No  sooner  named,  than  one  cries  out, — These  stagers 

Come  in  good  time,  to  make  more  work  for  wagers. 

The  town  divides,  if  it  will  take  or  no  ; 

The  courtiers  bet,  the  cits,  the  merchants  too  ;  25 

A  sign  they  have  but  little  else  to  do. 

Bets  at  the  first  were  fool-traps  ;  where  the  wise, 

Like  spiders,  lay  in  ambush  for  the  Hies  ; 

But  now  they're  grown  a  common  trade  for  all, 

And  actions  by  the  news-book  rise  and  fall ;  30 

Wits,  cheats,  and  fops  are  free  of  wager-hall. 

One  policy  as  far  as  Lyons  carries  ; 

Another,  nearer  home,  sets  up  for  Paris. 

Our  bets,  at  last,  would  even  to  Rome  extend. 

But  that  the  Pope  has  proved  our  trusty  friend.  35 

Indeed,  it  were  a  bargain  worth  our  money. 

Could  we  insure  another  Ottobuni. 

Among  the  rest  there  are  a  sharping  set 

That  pray  for  us,  and  yet  against  us  bet. 

Sure  Heaven  itself  is  at  a  loss  to  know  40 

If  these  would  have  their  prayers  be  heard,  or  no ; 

For,  in  great  stakes,  we  piously  suppose. 

Men  pray  but  very  faintly  they  may  lose. 

I^eave  off  these  wagers  ;  for,  in  conscience  speaking. 

The  city  needs  not  your  new  tricks  for  breaking :  45 

And  if  you,  gallants,  lose,  to  all  appearing. 

You'll  want  an  equipage  for  volunteering  ; 

While  thus,  no  spark  of  honour  left  within  ye, 

When  you  should  draw  the  sword,  you  draw  the  guinea. 

EPILOGUE.* 

I've  had  to-day  a  dozen  billet-doux 

Froih  fops,  and  wits,  and  cits,  and  Bow-street  beaux : 

*  This  Epilogue  was  spoken  by  Mrs.  Brace^irdle,  an  actress  of  ^reat  beauty  and  unblcniishet 
character. 
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Some  from  Whitehall,  bat  from  the  Temple  more  : 

A  Covent-Garden  porter  brought  me  four. 

I  have  not  yet  read  all ;  but,  without  feigning,  5 

We  maids  can  make  shrewd  guesses  at  your  meaning. 

What  if,  to  show  your  styles,  I  read  them  here  ? 

Methinks  I  hear  one  cry,  **  O  Lord,  forbear  ! 

No,  Madam,  no  ;  by  Heaven,  that's  too  severe." 

Well  then,  be  safe 10 

But  swear  henceforward  to  renounce  all  writing. 

And  take  this  solemn  oath  of  my  inditing, — 

As  you  love  ease,  and  hate  campaigns  and  fighting. 

Yet,  faith,  *tis  just  to  make  some  few  examples  : 

What  if  I  showed  you  one  or  two  for  samples?  15 

Here  one  desires  my  ladyship  to  meet  [Pulls  out  one. 

At  the  kind  couch  above  in  Bridges-street. 
Oh  sharping  knave !  that  would  have— you  know  what. 
For  a  poor  sneaking  treat  of  chocolate.  19 

Now,  in  the  name  of  luck,  I'll  break  this  open,   [Puils  out 
Because  I  dreamt  last  night  I  had  a  token  ;  another. 

The  superscription  is  exceeding  pretty, 
"  To  the  desire  of  all  the  town  and  city." 
Now,  gallants,  you  must  know,  this  precious  fop 
Is  foreman  of  a  haberdasher's  shop  :  25 

One  who  devoutly  cheats,  demure  in  carriage, 
And  courts  me  to  the  holy  bands  of  marriage  ; 
But,  with  a  civil  innuendo  too. 
My  overplus  of  love  shall  be  for  you. 

"  Madam,  I  swear  your  looks  are  so  divine,  [Reads.    30 
"  When  I  set  up,  your  face  shall  be  my  sign ; 
**  Though  times  are  hard — to  show  how  I  adore  you, 
**  Here's  my  whole  heart,  and  half  a  guinea  for  you. 
**  But,  have  a  care  of  beaux  ;  they're  false,  my  honey ; 
"  And,  which  is  worse,  have  not  one  rag  of  money."  35 

See  how  maliciously  the  rogue  would  wrong  ye  ! 
But  I  know  better  things  of  some  among  ye. 
My  wisest  way  will  be  to  keep  the  stage. 
And  trust  to  the  good  nature  of  the  age : 
And  he  that  likes  the  music  and  the  play  40 

Shall  be  my  favourite  gallant  to-day. 


PROLOGUE  AND   EPILOGUE  TO   "CLEOMENES,  OR 

THE   SPARTAN    HERO."* 

1692. 

PROLOGUE. 

I  THINK,  or  hope  at  least,  the  coast  is  clear  ; 
That  none  but  men  of  wit  and  sense  are  here ; 

•  The  tragedy  of  "Cleomenes**  was  first  represented  in  May  1692.     There  had  been  some  delay 
in  bringing  it  out ;  Queen  Mary,  who  was  acting  as  Regent  during  William's  absence  in  Ireland, 
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That  our  Bear-garden  friends  are  all  away, 

Who  bounce  with  hands  and  feet,  and  cry.  Play,  play ! 

Who,  to  save  coach-hire,  trudge  along  the  street,  5 

Then  print  our  matted  seats  with  dirty  feet ; 

Who,  while  we  speak,  make  love  to  orange-wenches, 

And  between  acts  stand  strutting  on  the  benches ; 

Where  got  a  cock-horse,  making  vile  grimaces. 

They  to  the  boxes  show  their  booby  faces.  lO 

A  Merry- Andrew  such  a  mob  will  serve. 

And  treat  them  with  such  wit  as  they  deserve. 

Let  them  go  people  Ireland,  where  there's  need 

Of  such  new  planters,  to  repair  the  breed ; 

Or  to  Virginia  or  Jamaica  steer,  15 

But  have  a  care  of  some  French  privateer ; 

For,  if  they  should  become  the  prize  of  battle. 

They'll  take  'em,  black  and  white,  for  Irish  cattle. 

Arise,  true  judges,  in  your  own  defence. 

Control  those  foplings,  and  declare  for  sense  :  20 

For,  should  the  fools  prevail,  they  stop  not  there, 

But  make  their  next  descent  upon  the  fair. 

Then  rise,  ye  fair  ;  for  it  concerns  you  most. 

That  fools  no  longer  should  your  favours  boast ; 

'Tis  time  you  should  renounce  them,  for  we  find  25 

They  plead  a  senseless  claim  to  womankind  : 

Such  squires  are  only  fit  for  country  towns, 

To  stink  of  ale  and  dust  a  stand  with  clowns ; 

Who,  to  be  chosen  for  the  land's  protectors, 

Tope  and  get  drunk  before  their  wise  electors.  30 

Let  not  farce-lovers  your  weak  choice  upbraid. 

But  turn  them  over  to  the  chamber-maid. 

Or,  if  they  come  to  see  our  tragic-scenes. 

Instruct  them  what  a  Spartan  hero  means : 

Teach  them  how  manly  passions  ought  to  move,  35 

For  such  as  cannot  think  can  never  love  ; 

And,  since  they  needs  will  judge  the  poet's  art. 

Point  them  with  fescues*  to  each  shining  part. 

Our  author  hopes  in  you  ;  but  still  in  pain. 

He  fears  your  charms  will  be  employed  in  vain.  40 

You  can  make  fools  of  wits,  we  find  each  hour ; 

But  to  make  wits  of  fools  is  past  your  power. 

having  objected  to  its  being  licensed.  Geomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  defeated  by  the  Achsans.  took 
refuge  in  Egypt ;  and  the  resemblance  of  his  story  to  the  exile  of  James  II.  in  France  made  Queen 
Mary  fear  the  effect  of  the  representation  of  this  play.  The  Queen,  however,  was  persuaded, 
chiefly  by  Rochester  (to  whom,  m  consequence,  Dryden  dedicated  the  play  when  it  was  published), 
to  witndraw  her  objections.  Dryden  was  suffering  so  severely  from  gout,  when  anxious  to  finisli 
the  play,  that  he  was  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Southern.  It  is  stated  by  Southern  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  his  own  play  of  "llie  Wife's  Excuse,"  that  Dryden  "  bequeathed  to  his  care  the  half 
of  the  last  act."  "  The  Wife's  Excuse"  had  been  unsuccessful ;  and  Southern  pleaded  agaiast  the 
public  Dryden's  good  opinion  of  him.  "  If  modesty  be  sometimes  a  weakness,  what  I  say  can 
nardly  be  a  crime  :  in  a  fair  English  trial,  both  parties  are  allowed  to  be  heard  ;  and  without  this 
vanity  of  mentioning  Mr.  Dryden,  I  had  lost  the  best  evidence  of  my  cause  " 
*  A  fescue  is  a  wire  with  which  a  person  teaching  reading  points  to  the  letters. 
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EPILOGUE.* 

TTiis  day,  the  Poet,  bloodily  inclined. 

Has  made  me  die,  full  sore  against  my  mind  ! 

Some  of  you  naughty  men,  I  fear,  will  cry, 

"  Poor  rogue  !  would  I  might  teach  thee  how  to  die  !  *' 

Thanks  for  your  love  ;  but  I  sincerely  say,  5 

I  never  mean  to  die  your  wicked  way. 

Well,  since  it  is  decreed  all  flesh  must  go, 

(And  I  am  flesh, — at  least,  for  aught  you  know,) 

I  first  declare,  I  die  with  pious  mind. 

In  perfect  charity  with  all  mankind.  10 

Next,  for  my  will ! 1  have  in  my  dispose 

Some  certain  moveables  would  please  you  beaux  ; 

As,  first,  my  youth ;  for,  as  X  have  been  told. 

Some  of  you,  modish  sparks,  are  devilish  old. 

My  chastity  I  need  not  leave  among  ye ;  15 

For  to  su^ect  old  fops  were  much  to  wrong  ye. 

You  swear  you're  sinners ;  but  for  all  your  Tiaste, 

Your  misses  shake  their  heads,  and  find  you  chaste. 

I  give  my  courage  to  those  bold  commanders, 

T&t  stay  with  us,  and  dare  not  go  for  Flanders.  ao 

I  leave  my  truth  (to  make  his  plot  more  dear) 

To  Mr.  Fuller,  when  he  next  ^all  swear,  f 

I  give  my  judgment,  craving  all  your  mercies. 

To  those  that  leave  good  plays,  for  danmed  dull  farces. 

My  small  devotion  let  the  gallants  share,  25 

That  come  to  ogle  us  at  evening  prayer. 

I  ghrc  my  person ^let  me  well  consider, — 

Faith  even  to  him  that  is  the  fairest  bidder ; 

To  some  rich  hunks,  if  any  be  so  bold 

To  say  those  dreadful  words,  To  havt  and  hold.  30 

B«t  stay to  give,  and  be  bequeathing  still. 

When  I'm  so  poor,  is  just  like  w  ickhaui's  will  : 

like  that  notorious  cJiieat,  vast  sums  i  give. 

Only  that  you  may  keep  me  while  X  live. 

B«r  a  good  bargain,  gallants,  while  you  may  ;  35 

HI  cost  you  but  your  half  a  crown  a  day. 


ddivered  this  £(Hk^;oe- 

infurmer.  irho  pr«tcn<kd  a  discovery  in   i^yi  'jT  ;«  pl<jt  by  tl**:  Jau-obiuta 

The  House  of  OJtumou^  dccUired  hiin  "  a  li'X'^rioaa  iiuposttrt-,  a  «;l*«:itt, 

)aaermz  traMa^rrH  their  Mu)cstie»  and  tb«ir  ^«^v«rfjitM:tit,  ;*buacd  this  Hwuar, 

■eweral  penoos  of  quaiHty  ;     aiid  \m  was  pfoc»«;':uu:<I  by  t\^K  Ait'>ri»cy-<>«iicfuJ, 

llbe  fillorjr.     He  was  a^n  seotcuccd  to  tlie  piU'jry  m  ir-fi  ^  publishiuij  a  forgery 

'     *    ^  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sou  of  Jaraea  II 

with  that  iA  certain  lisA  ptirtin^   Epilogue  to  "  \i*A\  SebaiaL*u/'  tine  «5  , 
t  '£^osue  to  "  The  HusUiu<i  Uii  vwn  Cu-^koW,"  \vuk  u^.. 
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EPILOGUE  TO  "HENRY  IL,  KING  OF  ENGLAND,  WITH 

THE   DEATH   OF   ROSAMOND."* 

1692. 

Thus  you  the  sad  catastrophe  have  seen. 

Occasioned  by  a  mistress  and  a  queen. 

Queen  Eleanor  the  proud  was  French,  they  say ; 

But  English  manufacture  got  the  day. 

Jane  Clifford  was  her  name,  as  books  aver :  5 

Fair  Rosamond  was  but  her  nom  de  guerre. 

Now  tell  me,  gallants,  would  you  lead  your  life 

With  such  a  mistress,  or  with  such  a  wife  ? 

If  one  must  be  your  choice,  which  d'ye  approve, 

The  curtain  lecture  or  the  curtain  love  ?  lO 

Would  ye  be  godly  with  perpetual  strife, 

Still  drudging  on  with  homely  Joan,  your  wife, 

Or  take  your  pleasure  in  a  wicked  way. 

Like  honest  whoring  Harry  in  the  play  ? 

I  guess  your  minds  ;  the  mistress  would  be  taking,  +  15 

And  nauseous  matrimony  sent  a  packing. 

The  devil's  in  you  all ;  mankind's  a  rogue  ; 

You  love  the  bride,  but  you  detest  the  clog. 

After  a  year,  poor  spouse  is  left  in  the  lurch. 

And  you,  like  Haines,  J  return  to  mother-church.  20 

Or,  if  the  name  of  church  comes  cross  your  mind. 

Chapels  of  ease  behind  our  scenes  you  find. 

The  play-house  is  a  kind  of  market-place  ; 

One  chaffers  for  a  voice,  another  for  a  face  ; 

Nay,  some  of  you, — I  dare  not  say  how  many, —  25 

Would  buy  of  me  a  pen'worth  for  your  penny. 

Even  this  poor  face,  which  with  my  fan  I  hide, 

Would  make  a  shift  my  portion  to  provide. 

With  some  small  perquisites  I  have  beside. 

Though  for  your  love,  perhaps,  I  should  not  care,  30 

I  could  not  hate  a  man  that  bids  me  fair. 

What  might  ensue,  'tis  hard  for  me  to  tell ; 

But  I  was  drenched  to-day  for  loving  well, 

And  fear  the  poison  that  would  make  me  swell. 

*  The  tragedy  of  "  Henry  the  Second"  was  written  by  John  Bancroft,  a  surgeon,  for  Mountfort 
the  comedian ;  and  it  was  published  as  Mountfort's.  It  was  produced  in  1692,  and  published  in 
1693,  Mountfort  having  died  in  the  interval.     The  Epilogue  was  spoken  by  Mrs.  Bracegirdle. 

t  Taking  i&  changed  into  taken  by  editors,  including  Scott  and  R.  Bell. 

I  Joe  Haines,  who  had  become  a  Roman  Catholic  in  James  II.'s  reign,  recanted  after  the 
Revolution,  and  returned  to  the  Church  of  England.  Being  an  actor,  he  made  a  public  recanta- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  on  the  staee,  in  a  white  sheet,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand,  thus 
making  public  penance  for  a  sin. 
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OLOGUE  AND  EPILOGUE  TO  ''  LOVE  TRIUMPHANT, 
OR  NATURE  WILL  PREVAIL.-* 

1694. 

PROLOGUE. 

As,  wlien  some  Treasurer  la\-s  down  the  stid:. 

Warrants  are  s^ed  for  ready  money  thick 

And  many  desperate  debentures  paid. 

Which  neror  buad  been,  had  his  lordship  stayed : 

So  now,  this  poet,  who  forsakes  the  stagey  5 

Intends  to  gnitify  the  present  age. 

One  warrant  shall  be  signed  for  erenr  man  ; 

All  shall  be  wits  that  will,  and  beaux  that  can  : 

Provided  still,  this  warrant  be  not  shown. 

And  you  be  wits  but  to  yourselves  alone  ;  10 

Provided  too,  you  rail  at  one  another. 

For  there's  no  one  wit,  will  allow  a  brother  ; 

Provided  also,  that  you  spare  this  stor>% 

Damn  all  the  plays  that  e'er  shall  come  before  ye. 

If  one  by  chance  prove  good  in  half  a  score,  1 5 

Let  that  one  pay  for  all,  and  damn  it  more. 

For  if  a  good  one  scape  among  the  crew. 

And  you  continue  judging  as  you  do. 

Every  bad  play  -w-ill  hope  for  damning  too. 

Vou  might  damn  this,  if  it  were  worth  your  pains  ;  20 

Here*s  nothing  you  will  like  ;  no  fustian  scenes, 

And  nothing  too  of — you  know  what  he  means. 

No  douitU  enUndres^  which  you  sparks  allow, 

To  make  the  ladies  look — they  know  not  how  ; 

Simply  as  'twere,  and  knowing  both  together,  25 

Seeming  to  fan  their  faces  in  cold  weather. 

But  here's  a  story,  which  no  books  relate, 

Coined  from  our  own  old  poet's  addle-pate. 

The  fable  has  a  moral  too,  if  sought ; 

But  let  that  go ;  for,  upon  second  thought,  30 

He  fears  but  few  come  hither  to  be  taught 

Yet  if  you  will  be  profited,  you  may ; 

And  he  would  bribe  you  too  to  like  his  play. 

He  dies,  at  least  to  us,  and  to  the  stage. 

And  what  he  has  he  leaves  this  noble  age.  35 

He  leaves  you,  first,  all  plays  of  his  inditing, 

The  whole  estate  which  he  has  got  by  writing. 

**  Love  Tnnmphaot,**  a  tragi-comedy,  Dryden's  last  play,  was  brought  v\ui  i«  iSc  Vci\i'Ji.u<<  v»f 
*"  *^2[^*F^  '^^ure.  A  letter,  preserved  \i^  Malone,  written  hv  one  >»Kv»  >**>  cxk.vu-.N  a 
";«»««qrof  l>ryden's— '*  huffing  Dryden  "  he  calls  him— says  that  the  j»Uy    " %a*  vUiwucc  Vv 

™«vet«al  cry  of  the  town,"  Dryden  returned  on  this  occasion  to  rhyiwc,  >»Kich  W  Ka.I 
Z  dascarded  for  tragedy,  in  some  of  the  tragic  parts.  In  the  Pt\>li>c\>c  IVyvWa  KvmAlly 
loanoK  his  intention  of  giving  up  writing  for  the  stage  :  and  the  Rp»)»>«w  »>i^us  ^ix^  iik« 
•cot  that  "  the  poet's  dead." 
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The  beaux  may  think  this  nothing  but  vain  praise ; 

They'll  find  it  something,  the  testator  says ; 

For  half  their  love  is  made  from  scraps  of  plays.  40 

To  his  worst  foes,  he  leaves  his  honesty, 

That  they  may  thrive  upon't  as  much  as  he. 

He  leaves  his  manners  to  the  roaring  boys, 

Who  come  in  drunk  and  fill  the  house  with  noise. 

He  leaves  to  the  dire  critics  of  his  wit  45 

His  silence  and  contempt  of  all  they  writ. 

To  Shakespeare's  critic  he  bequeaths  the  curse 

To  find  his  faults,  and  yet  himself  make  worse ; 

A  precious  reader  in  poetic  schools, 

Who  by  his  own  examples  damns  his  rules.  50 

Last,  for  the  fair,  he  wishes  you  may  be 

From  your  dull  critics,  the  lampooners,  free. 

Though  he  pretends  no  legacy  to  leave  ^ou. 

An  old  man  may  at  least  good  wishes  give  you. 

Your  beauty  names  the  play;  and  may  it  prove  55 

To  each  an  omen  of  Tnumphant  Love  ! 


EPILOGUE. 

Now,  in  good  manners,  nothing  shall  be  said 

Against  this  play,  because  the  poet's  dead. 

The  Prologue  told  us  of  a  moral  here  : 

Woidd  I  could  find  it  !  but  the  devil  knows  where. 

If  in  my  part  it  lies,  I  fear  he  means  5 

To  warn  us  of  the  sparks  behind  our  scenes. 

For,  if  you'll  take  it  on  Dalinda's  word, 

'Tis  a  hard  chapter  to  refuse  a  lord. 

The  poet  might  pretend  this  moral  too. 

That  when  a  wit  and  fool  together  woo,  lo 

The  damsel  (not  to  break  an  ancient  rule) 

Should  leave  the  wit,  and  take  the  wealthy  fool. 

This  he  might  mean ;  but  there's  a  truth  l^ehind. 

And,  since  it  touches  none  of  all  our  kind 

But  masks  and  misses,  faith,  I'll  speak  my  mind.  15 

What  if  he  taught  our  sex  more  cautious  carriage. 

And  not  to  be  too  coming  before  marriage ; 

For  fear  of  my  misfortune  in  the  play, 

A  kid  brought  home  upon  the  wedding-day  ? 

I  fear  tliere  are  few  Sanchos  in  the  pit  20 

So  good  as  to  forgive  and  to  forget. 

That  will,  like  him,  restore  us  into  favour. 

And  take  us  after  on  our  good  behaviour. 

Few,  when  they  find  the  money-bag  is  rent. 

Will  take  it  for  good  payment  on  content ;  25 

But  in  the  telling  there  the  difference  is, 

Sometimes  they  find  it  more  than  they  could  wish. 

Therefore  be  warned,  you  misses  and  you  masks, 

Look  to  your  hits,  nor  give  the  first  that  asks. 
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Tears,  sighs,  and  oaths,  no  truth  of  passion  prove ;  30 

True  settlement  alone  declares  true  love. 

For  him  that  weds  a  puss,  who  kept  her  first, 

I  say  but  little,  but  I  doubt  the  worst 

The  wife,  that  was  a  cat,  may  mind  her  house. 

And  prove  an  honest  and  a  careful  spouse ;  35 

liut,  mith,  I  would  not  trust  her  with  a  mouse. 


.OGUE  TO  "THE  HUSBAND  HIS  OWN  CUCKOLD.''* 

1696. 

Like  some  raw  sophister  that  mounts  the  pulpit, 

So  trembles  a  young  poet  at  a  full  pit. 

Unused  to  crowds,  the  parson  quakes  for  fear. 

And  wonders  how  the  devil  he  durst  come  there  ; 

Wanting  three  talents  needful  for  the  place,  5 

Some  beard,  some  learning,  and  some  little  grace. 

rbe  Husband  his  uwn  C^udcold  "  was  a  comedy  written  by  Dryden's  second  son,  John ;  it 
oogfat  oat  at  the  theatre  in  I^ncobi's  Inn  Fiekis  in  16^  the  JPrdo^ue  hanf^  trritten  by 
rve  and  the  EfiHopie  by  Dryden.  John  Dryden,  the  son,  was  at  this  tune  about  etd^-auia- 
,  and  had  resideaat  Rome  for  some  four  Jcan  together  with  his  elder  brother  Ourlcs,  and 
Gentlemaii-asher  to  the  Pope.  Charles  Dryden,  the  eklest  son,  was  Chamberlain  of  the 
honsdhold.  The  play  was  published  soon  after  with  a  Preface  by  Dryden  and  a  Dedication 
ilobert  Howard,  me  authors  maternal  unde,  and  with  the  happy  motto : 

*'  Et  pater  iCneas  et  avunculus  exdtet  Hector," 

1  fftates  in  the  Preface  that  Sir  Robert  Howard  (aad  re%i«ed  and  rearranged  the  play, 
t  in  the  Prt^ce  gives  another  commencement  for  the  Epilogue,  which  he  had  written, 
that  the  first  twenty-two  lines  of  the  ^lilogue,  as  it  is  printed  in  the  text,  and  as  it  was 
,  vaif^  dwylr^*^  a*  too  severe  on  the  der^n^  He  duis  explaitts  the  matter  in  introducing 
er  set  of  uies :  ".Neither  is  my  epilogue  the  worst  u^iich  I  have  written ;  though  it  seems 
Erst  si^t  to  expose  our  youag  clc^BY  *^>di  too  much  freedom.  It  was  on  that  consideration 
liad  once  biKun  it  otherwise,  and  dttvered  the  copy  of  it  to  be  spoken,  in  case  the  first  part 
ad  given  onoKc.  This  I  will  give  you,  partly  m  my  o«rn  justification,  and  partly,  too, 
e  I  diunk  it  not  unworthy  of  your  ttf^  :  only  remembering  you^  that  the  last  line  oomnects 
ise  to  the  msning  part  of  it. — Farewell,  reader :  if  you  are  a  father,  you  will  torfpve  u»€ ;  if 
lu  win  when  you  are  a  fiaher." 

Tune  was,  when  none  could  preach  without  degrees. 

And  seven  years'  toil  at  Univenides ; 

Ifut  when  the  canting  sainu  came  once  in  pby. 

The  Spirit  did  their  bustness  in  a  day : 

A  zealous  cobbler  with  the  gift  of  tongue. 

If  he  oouM  ptay^  six  hours,  mi^tt  preach ;»  long. 

Tims,  in  the  prunitsve  times  01  poetry, 

'the  vtstgjt  to  none  but  men  of  sente  was  free ; 

hxat  thanks  to  yonr  judicious  taste,  my  maKter^, 

It  lie%  in  oamrooa  nfrm  to  puetasters. 

Yon  set  them  <tip,  and  till  you  dare  condemn. 

Tbe  satire  lies  on  roo,  and  not  on  them. 

When  mountebanJcs  their  drugs  at  nwftirf  cry. 

Is  it  their  fiuak  to  sefl,  or  yours  to  buyf 

Tas  trne,  they  write  with  ease,  amd  wefl  they  amy : 

Fiy-iAowt  are  gotten  every  BuauBer'c  day ; 

Toe  poet  docs  but  bozz,  and  there's  a  play. 

Wk^t.  siUt  bk  biwaaefis  &c. 

I    i 
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Nor  is  the  puny  poet  void  of  care ; 

For  authors,  such  as  our  new  authors  are, 

Have  not  much  learning,  nor  much  wit  to  spare ; 

And  as  for  grace,  to  tell  the  truth,  there's  scarce  one,  lo 

But  has  as  little  as  the  very  parson : 

Both  say  they  preach  and  write  for  your  instruction  ; 

But  'tis  for  a  third  day,  and  for  induction. 

The  difference  is,  that  though  you  like  the  play, 

The  poet's  gain  is  ne'er  beyond  his  day.  15 

But  with  the  parson  'tis  another  case. 

He  without  holiness  may  rise  to  grace  ; 

The  poet  has  one  disadvantage  more, 

That  if  his  play  be  dull,  he's  damned  all  o'er, 

Not  only  a  damned  blockhead,  but  damned  poor.  20 

But  dulness  well  becomes  the  sable  garment ; 

I  warrant  that  ne'er  spoiled  a  priest^  preferment;* 

Wit's  not  his  business,  and  as  wit  now  goes. 

Sirs,  'tis  not  so  much  yours  as  you  suppose, 

For  you  like  nothing  now  but  nauseous  beaux.  25 

You  laugh  not,  gallants,  as  by  proof  appears. 

At  what  his  beauship  says,  but  \vhat  he  wears  ; 

So  'tis  your  eyes  are  tickled,  not  your  ears. 

The  tailor  and  the  furrier  find  the  stuff. 

The  wit  lies  in  the  dress  and  monstrous  muff.  30 

The  truth  on't  is,  the  payment  of  the  pit 

Is  like  for  like,  dipt  money  for  dipt  wit. 

You  cannot  from  our  absent  author  hope 

He  should  equip  the  stage  with  such  a  fop. 

Fools  change  in  England,  and  new  fools  arise  ;  35 

For,  though  the  immortal  species  never  dies,  f 

Yet  every  year  new  maggots  make  new  flies. 

But  where  he  lives  abroad,  he  scarce  can  find 

One  fool  for  million  that  he  left  behind. 


PROLOGUE  AND  EPILOGUE  J 

ON   THE   OCCASION   OF   A   REPRESENTATION    FOR   DRYDEN's    BENEFIT, 

MARCH   25,    1700. 

PROLOGUE. 

How  wretched  is  the  fate  of  those  who  write  ! 
Brought  muzzled  to  the  stage,  for  fear  they  bite  ; 

*  See  note  on  similar  rhyming,  Epilogue  to  **  Qeomenes,"  line  24. 

t  '*  At  genus  immortale  manet." — Virg.  Geor^.  iv.  208. 

\  This  Prologue  and  Epilogue  were  composed  by  Dryden  for  a  representation  for  his  ow> 
benefit,  which  took  place  very  shortly  before  his  death.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "  Pilgrim"** 
acted  on  this  occasion,  with  alterations  by  Vanbrugh :  and  Dryden  contributed  a  song-dialogoe  to 
the  play,  and  also  wrote  his  *'  Secular  Masque."  The  **  Secular  Masque  "  and  the  Song  added » 
the  "  Pilgrim"  have  been  printed  in  this  volume,  pp.  380-5.  All  the  pieces  written  by  Drydoi 
for  this  occasion  were  published  immediately  after  his  death.    (See  note  f  at  p.  380.)  This  rei»tse«- 
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Where,  like  Tom  Dove,*  they  stand  the  common  foe, 

Lugged  by  the  critic,  baited  by  the  beau. 

Yet,  worse,  their  brother  poets  damn  the  play,  5 

And  roar  the  loudest,  though  they  never  pay. 

The  fops  are  proud  of  scandal,  for  they  cry. 

At  every  lewd,  low  character, — That's  I. 

He  who  writes  letters  to  himself  would  swear, 

The  world  forgot  him  if  he  was  not  there.  ic 

What  should  a  poet  do  ?    'Tis  hard  for  one 

To  pleasure  all  the  fools  that  would  be  shown  ; 

And  yet  not  two  in  ten  will  pass  the  town. 

Most  coxcombs  are  not  of  the  laughing  kind ; 

More  goes  to  make  a  fop  than  fops  can  find.  ;^ 

Quack  Maurusjt  though  he  never  took  degrees 
In  either  of  our  Universities, 
Yet  to  be  shown  by  some  kind  wit  he  looks. 
Because  he  played  the  fool,  and  writ  three  books. 
But  if  he  would  be  worth  a  poet's  pen,  20 

He  must  be  more  a  fool,  and  write  again  : 
For  all  the  former  fustian  stuff  he  wrote 
Was  dead-bom  dogrel,  or  is  quite  forgot ; 
His  man  of  Uz,  stript  of  his  Hebrew  robe. 
Is  just  the  proverb,  and  **  as  poor  as  Job."  25 

One  would  have  thought  he  could  no  longer  jog ; 
But  Arthur  was  a  level.  Job's  a  bog.:|: 
There  though  he  crept,  yet  still  he  kept  in  sight ; 
But  here  he  founders  in,  and  sinks  downright. 
Had  he  prepared  us,  and  been  dull  by  rule,  30 

Tobit  had  first  been  turned  to  ridicule ; 

n  was  on  March  25,  1700;  Dryden  died  May  i,  and  the  pieces  were  published  in  June.  Colley 
•«-  spoke  both  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue.  The  Prologue  is  almost  exclusively  an  attack  on 
(idiard  Blackmore,  whom  Dryden  had  already  severely  chastised  in  the  Epistle  to  his  Cousin 
a6).  The  EpQogue  is  a  reply  to  Jeremy  Collier,  to  whose  attack  on  the  stage  and  on  himself 
ien  had  made  some  reply  in  his  Address  to  Motteux  (p.  322).  No  impartial  person  can  admit 
usdce  dL  Dryden's  attempt  to  exculpate  himself  by  throwing  all  the  blame  of  the  licentiousnes.s 
is  i^ys  on  the  Court.  The  following  Epitaph  on  Dryden  soon  appeared :  it  is  printed  in 
*  State  Poems,"  voL  iiL  p.  379: — 

"  John  Dryden  enemies  had  three. 
Sir  Didc,  old  Nick,  and  Jeremy : 
The  doughty  kni^t  was  forced  to  yield. 
The  other  two  have  kept  die  field ; 
But  had  his  life  been  something  holier. 
He'd  foUed  the  Devil  and  theCoUier." 

"Tom  Dove  "  was  a  well-known  bear  exhibitftd  at  the  Bear-Garden.     He  is  sOso  alluded  to  in 
(m  the  occasion  of  the  Union  of  the  two  Companies,  line  24. 


ien  turns  the  name  of  his  foe,  Blackmore,  into  Maurus,  as  he  has  done  before  in  the 
to  John  Driden,"  line  83.  Blackmore  had  taken  the  degree  of  M.  A.  at  Oxford,  but  not 
idkal  d^;ree ;  his  nodical  d^^ee  was  from  the  University  of  Padua.  When  this  Prologue 
wrineu  &  had  just  published  "A  Paraphrase  on  the  Book  of  Job,  as  likewise  on  the  Songs  of 
BB,  Deborah,  D>avid,  on  four  select  Psauns,  some  Chapters  of  Isaiah,  and  the  Third  Chapter 
lafaakkuk."  He  had  previously  published  two  long  heroic  poems,  "Prince  Arthur"  and 
iag  Arthur."  Pope  followed  Dtyden  in  treating  Sir  Richard  Blackmore's  poetry  with 
eaqit;  but  his  poem  "  Creadon "  was  highly  praised  by  Addison  in  the  "Specutor;"  and 
ce,  fHio  was  a  better  judge  of  philoso{^y  than  of  poetry,  gives  great  praise  to  Blackmore's 


Rcfening  to  Bladaaorr's  poems  on  King  Arthur  and  paraphrase  of  J<>b. 

I  I  3 
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But  our  bold  Briton,  without  fear  or  awe^ 

O'erleaps  at  once  the  whole  Apocrypha ; 

Invades  the  Psalms  with  rhymes,  and  leaves  no  room 

For  any  Vandal  Hopkins  yet  to  come.  35 

But  when,  if,  after  all,  this  godly  gear 

Is  not  so  senseless  as  it  would  appear. 

Our  mountebank  has  laid  a  deeper  train  ; 

His  cant,  like  Merry- Andrew's  noble  vein, 

Cat-calls  the  sects  to  draw  'em  in  again.  ^ 

At  leisure  hours  in  Epic  Song  he  d^s. 

Writes  to  the  rumbling  of  his  coach's  wheels; 

Prescribes  in  haste,  and  seldom  kills  by  rule. 

But  rides  triumphant  between  stool  and  stool. 

Well,  let  him  go,  — 'tis  yet  too  early  day  45 

To  get  himself  a  place  in  farce  or  play  ; 
We  know  not  by  what  name  we  should  arraign  him, 
For  no  one  category  can  contain  him. 
A  pedant,  canting  preacher,  and  a  quack, 
Are  load  enough  to  break  one  ass's  back.  50 

At  last,  grown  wanton,  he  presimied  to  writer 
Traduced  two  kings,  their  kindness  to  requite  ; 
One  made  the  Doctor,  and  one  dubbed  the  Knight.  * 

EPILOGUE. 

Perhaps  the  parson  t  stretched  a  point  too  far, 

When  with  our  theatres  he  waged  a  war. 

He  tells  you,  that  this  very  moral  age 

Received  the  first  infection  from  the  stage; 

But  sure,  a  banished  court,  with  lewdness  firaught,  5 

The  seeds  of  open  vice  returning  brought. 

Thus  lodged,  (as  vice  by  great  example  thrives,) 

It  first  debauched  the  daughters  and  the  wives. 

London,  a  fruitful  soil ,  yet  never  bore 

So  plentiful  a  crop  of  horns  before.  lO 

The  poets,  who  must  live  by  courts  or  starve,^ 

Were  proud,  so  good  a  government  to  serve  ; 

And,  mixing  with  buffoons  and  pimps  profane. 

Tainted  the  stage  for  some  small  snip  of  gain  ; 

For  they,  like  harlots,  under  bawds  professed,  15 

Took  all  the  ungodly  pains,  and  got  the  least 

Thus  did  the  thriving  malady  prevail ; 

The  court  its  head,  the  poets  but  the  tail. 

The  sin  was  of  our  native  growth,  'tis  true  ; 

The  scandal  of  the  sin  was  wholly  new.  20 

*  This  statement  is  not  correct.     Blackmore  was  appointed  physician  to  William  III.,  andwa 
knighted  also  by  him.     Pope  makes  it  a  reproach  to  King  William  that  he  knighted  Kladcmoit: 

*'  The  hero  William  and  the  martyr  Charles, 
One  knighted  Blackmore,  and  one  pensioned  Quarles." 

t  Jeremy  Collier,  in  his  work  on  the  **  Immorality  and  Profaneness  of  the  English  Stage" 
\  See  note  on  */arr/^,  "  Thrcnodia  Augustalis,"  line  501,  p.  218;    sometimes  printed  s(f^f^ 
Dryden's  early  editions,  but  here  printed  stame  in  the  original  edition  of  1700. 
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Misses  there  were,  but  modestly  concealed  ; 

Whitehall  the  naked  Venus  first  revealed, 

Who  standing  as  at  Cyprus  in  her  shrine, 

The  strumpet  was  adored  with  rites  divine. 

Ere  this,  it  saints  had  any  secret  motion,  25 

*Twa8  chamber  practice  all,  and  close  devotion. 

I  pass  the  peccadillos  of  their  time  ; 

Nothing  but  open  lewdness  was  a  crime. 

A  monarch's  blood  was  venial  to  the  nation^ 

Compared  with  one  foul  act  of  fornicAti<m.  jo 

Now,  they  would  silence  us,  and  shut  the  do(j>r 

That  let  in  all  the  barefaced  vice  1>eforc, 

As  for  reforming  us,  which  some  pretend, 

That  work  in  England  is  without  an  end  ; 

Well  may  wc  change,  Imt  wc  shall  never  mend,  35 

Yet,  if  you  can  t/ut  bear  the  present  stage, 

Wc  hope  much  better  fjf  the  coming  age. 

What  would  you  sajr,  if  wc  should  first  lj«gin 

To  stop  the  tragic  of  love  Whind  the  scene, 

Where  actresses  make  bold  with  married  men  ?  ^ 

For  while  ahroarl  so  prodigal  the  dolt  is, 

Poor  spouse  at  home  as  ragged  as  a  goU  n* 

In  short,  we^ll  grow  a^  moral  as  we  can. 

Save,  here  and  there,  a  woman  or  a  man  ; 

Bat  netther  von,  nor  wc,  with  all  oar  pams,  45 

Can  make  ciean  work  ;  there  will  \ft  fiome  remAin<;, 

While  yoo  have  still  yonr  Oatca,  aiKl  we  our  Haines,  t 

Tim  cexBolet  alswv  <wj;ir?  m  the  FfftfAjjfiie  fA  ??<%\ith«m'«  play  ivf  "  r^isapp^^rttm^nt,*  Ifcw  .?5. 
Manbeatv  nen  nsferrcrf  t^.  w  prohahly  J^ve  Hain««,  the  »c«ti<KW  pct^r.  wh«>  had  nfwrM  a  witti- 
OK  d*e  luA^exX  fvf  f>vllier'<  ^tz»ck  on  rh«  !«eair«.  "Th«  cl«r«fy  smd  the  »tt<vfn  are  b<>th  m<>fal- 
len  W  profauwkn,"  ssirt  Hiiinea,  '*  arul  yrtoltrnvsr  Jvw  fw/v  df  a  fr<»<fe  can  n«v«r  a^fr**."  Thi't 
^.  bjr  C^Hey  GKher  m  hi«  '*  Aprtlrtsry.**  f>at«s,  it  is  Ca  be  pre?»wm«<i,  i«  Tifw  0««s  ;  rt^<M»$rh 
trt  ««  the  cnnneTTWvo  ftf  hi-;  mtme  with  the  fmf^veet  t4  fhi«  ^^l<>j?iT«  ;  xtA  ^^At 
Haiii«!i  may  he  Rryan  Haiiv«»  wh*>  had  been  a  Trtry  vrifne«t«  atirinA<(t  Shafltesbiiry 
But  this  Rpiloqfue  has  nochin  j;  eo  <io  with  poiitic<t ;  and  the  peritirlen  6f  Oate^  and 
«»  wvns:  earaftcy  years  jtMte  by. 


TRANSLATIONS     FROM    CHAUCER 

AND   BOCCACIO. 


Nunc  ultro  ad  cinere»  iptiius  ct  (^i>a  parentis 

(Haud  equtdem  bine  mentc,  rcor,  sine  numinc  divuinj 

Adsumus/' 


GENERAL   INTRODUCTION. 

DryiUns  imitations  or,  as  he  himself  calls  thetn,  translations  of  Chaucer  and 
Boccacio,  were  made  in   1698  and  1699,   and  published  in  March   1 700,  in  a 
folio  volume  bearing  the  title  "  Fables^  Ancient  and  Modern,  translated  into  Veru 
from  Homer,  Ovid,  Boccacio  and  Chaucer:  with  Original  Poems," 

The  plan  of  this  edition  excludes  Dryden^s  translations  from  Honter  and  Ovid, 
The  original  poems  published  in  this  volume  were  the  Epistle  to  his  cousin  John 
Driden,  the  Ode,  *^ Alexander's  Feast,"  and  the  Epitaph  on  Mrs,  Mary  Frampton, 
The  general  Preface  to  the  volume  and  the  Dedication  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
are  printed  here ;  and  the  motto  from  Virgil,  which  was  ifttended  also  for  Homer 
and  Ovid,  is  retained  for  Chaucer  and  Boccacio  only.      It  is  krunvn  that  tie 
'  price  paid  to  Dryden  by  Jacob  Ton  son  in  all  for  this  folio  volume  tocu  £yoo :  im 
hundred  and  fifty  guineas  were  paid  at  the  time  of  the  contract^  March  1699,  asd 
the  remainder,  due  on  the  printing  of  a  second  edition,  was  paid  in  jfune  1713,7^' 
the  benefit  of  DrydetCs  widow,  then  out  of  fier  mind,  to  Lady  Sylvius,  her  niece.     The 
poet  stipulated  in  his  contract  with    Tonson   that  the  volume  should  contain  ten 
thousand  verses,  arui  T,SO0  were  delivered  at  the  time  of  the  contract:  he  afterwards 
gave  5«000  more,  twice  as  many  as  remained  due  from  him,  but  the  payment  wti 
not  enlarged.     Considering  Dtydeft's   reputation   at  this  time,  and  the  extent  tf 
the  work,  the  payment  was  anything  but  liberal.      The  sale,  however,  was  ntt 
rapid;   a  thousand  copies  were  printed,   and  a  second  edition  was  not  required 
before  1 713.     Additional  profit  accrued  to  Dryden  from  presettts  from  his  cousin 
in  return  for  the  Epistle,  and  from   the  Duke  and  Duc/iess  of  Orfnond  in  return 
for  the  dedication  of  the  volume  to  the  former  and  the  beautiful  Address  to  the  latter 
prefixed  to  "  Palamon  and  Arcite. "     //  has  been  said  that  his  cousin  sent  him  £yxi, 
and  that  he  received  ;f  300  also  from  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Ormond ;  but  Maim 
thinks  £\00  in  each  case  more  probable.     A  story  mentioned  by  Johnson,  founded 
on  a  conversation  of  Pope  as  related  by  Spence,   that  Tonson  had  agreed  to  pay 
Dryden  sixpence  a  line  for  the  contents  of  this  folio  vphime,  appears  to  be  tvithoitt 
foundation. 

Dryden' s  Tales  from  Chaucer  and  boccacio  have  been  perhaps  the  most  popdar 
of  his  writings  ;  and  there  have  been  innumerable  editions.  Dryden' s  power  oj 
versification  is  seen  tn  perfection  in  these  compositions  of  his  latest  years.  Severed 
small  but  serious  corruptions  of  the  text  are  in  alt  editions  since  the  first:  some  of 
the  worst  having  been  introduced  into  the  second  edition  of  lyi^. 


rO    HIS   GRACE   THE   DUKE    OF   ORMOND,* 

jORD^ — Some  estates  axe  held  in  England  by  paying  a  fine  at  the  change 
'  lord.  I  have  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  your  family,  from  the  time  oif 
cellent  grandiather  to  this  present  day.  I  have  dedicated  the  Liv^  of 
i  to  the  first  Duke,  and  have  celebrated  the  memory   of  your  heroic 

Though  I  am  very  short  of  the  age  of  Nestor,  yet  I  have  lived  to  a 
neration  of  your  house ;  and  by  your  Grace*s  favour  am  admitted  still 
from  you  by  the  same  tenure, 
not  vain  enough  to  boast  that  I  have  deserved  the  value  of  so  illustiious 

but  my  fortune  is  the  greater,  that  for  three  descents  they  have  been 
to  distinguish  my  poems  from  those  of  other  men,  and  have  accordingly 
le  their  peculiar  care.  May  it  be  permitted  me  to  say,  that  as  your 
her  and  father  were  cherished  and  adorned  with  honours  by  two  successive 
ts,  8o  I  have  been  esteemed  and  patronised  by  the  grandfather,  the  father, 
son,  descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient,  most  conspicuous,  and  most 
g  families  in  Europe. 

rue,  that  by  delaying  the  payment  of  my  last  fine,  when  it  was  due  by 
ace*s  accession  to  the  titles  and  patrimonies  of  your  house,  I  may  seem 
:  of  law  to  have  made  a  forfeiture  of  my  claim  ;  yet  my  heart  has  always 
voted  to  your  service ;  and  since  vou  have  been  graciously  pleased,  iy 
mission  of  this  address,  to  accept  the  tender  of  my  duty,  it  is  not  yet  too 
ly  these  volumes  at  your  feet 

mrld  is  sensible  that  you  worthily  succeed  not  only  to  the  honours  of 
cstors,  but  also  to  their  virtues.  The  long  chain  of  magnanimity,  courage, 
of  access,  and  desire  of  doing  good,  even  to  the  prejudice  of  your  fortune, 

horn  beuig  broken  in  your  Grace,  that  the  precious  metal  yet  runs  pure 
ewest  link  of  it ;  which  I  will  not  call  the  last,  because  I  hope  and  pray 
lescend  to  late  posterity ;   and  your  flourishing  youth,  and  that  of  your 
t  Duchess,  are  happy  omens  of  my  wish. 
bserved  by  Livy  and  by  others,  that  some  of  the  noblest  Roman  families 

a  resemblance  of  their  ancestry,  not  only  in  their  shapes  and  features, 
in  their  manners,  their  qualities,  and  the  distinguishing  cKaracters  of  their 
some  lines  were  noted  for  a  stem,  rigid  virtue,  savage,  haughty,  porsi- 
,  and  unpopular :  others  were  more  sweet  and  affable,  made  oi  a  more 

UncKcarinn  of  die  volume  of  "  Fables,  Ancient  and  Modern/'  of  which  the  traji^^oob 
ucer  and  Boccado  are  the  largest  part,  is  to  James,  the  second  Duke  of  Ormond, 
e  Eari  of  Otsory,  who  died  in  1680,  before  his  (ather  the  first  Duke.  The  first  Duke 
fiifitf'T'^  by  Dryden  in  "  Absalom  and  Achltophel "  under  the  name  of  BarziUai : 
HTTHmjf  contains  a  j^iowing  tribute  to  die  memory  of  Oseory.  (See  pp.  113— 115, 
.)  The  first  Duke  of  Ormond  died  in  1688.  His  grandson,  the  second  Duke,  married 
it  fint  wife  was  the  Ladv  Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  Laurence,  Earl  of  Rochester, 
J-dmi^iter  of  the  Chancellor  Clarendon,  who  died  early,  and  before  he  was  Duke  : 
1  wife  was  the  Lady  Mary  Somerset,  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  U>  whom 
ndtratfd  "  Palamon  and  Axctte."  This  Duke  of  Ormond  on  the  accession  of  George  I 
idaed,  and  fled  from  England :  he  died  in  Spain  in  1746. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  01  - 


pliaiit  paste,  humble,  courteous,  and  obliging  ;  ■ 
and  difliisive  of  the  goods  which  they  enjoyed. 
and  indelible  character  of  your  Grace's  family 
with  a  softness,  a  bene^cence,  an  attmctive  I' 
others ;  and  so  sensible  of  their  misery,  th.'^ 
inflicted  on  them,  but  on  your  self     You  an- 
prevent  their  wishes,  and  always  exceed  theii 
was  not  your  own,  and  not  given  you  to  t>o^ 
But  this  IS  a  topic  which  1  must  cast  in  sn3< 
is  so  &r  from  being  ostentatiouB  of  the  goo 
it  known  ;   and  therefore  I  must  leave  y 
your  own  coitsdence,  which,  though  it  be  ;       .^ 

Vou  arc  so  easy  of  access  that  Popli< 
opened  on  the  outside  to  save  the  peoj-. 
entrance ;  where  ail  were  equally  admit 

was  denied,   where  misfortune  was  a        j, : 

can  scarce  forbear  saying)  that  want        ^„  ■ 

The  history  of  Peru  assures  us,  thai 
that  the  highest  which  called  them  \a\ 
the  Felix,  Plus,  and  Augustus  of  the 
flattery,  deserved  by  few  of  them ;  a' 
gentloiess  and  inherent  goodness  of  1* 

Gold,  as  it  is  the  purest,  so  it  is  th 
which  is  the  hardest,  gathers  rust, 
corruption  :  it  was  never  intended  f^  _^ 
inscriptiDns  of  the  great.     Indeed  _^    „^     -r- 
preserve  the  wearer  in  the  day  of  b  ^^»,a-  jk  . 
aside  by  the  brave,  as  a  gannent  ^  .f.,  •      -^ 
guard  in  war,  but  too  harA  and  c.  ^^^      _^^^     ,,^ 
embraces  of  a  more  human  life.        ^,  

For  this  reason,  my  Lord,  thoui."*^-.rii--  -    ■ 
I  ascribe  it   to  you  but  as  you 
compassion  claim  precedence,  us  1 
courage,  which  is  mherent  in  yom 
to  be  seldom  exercised,  and  nevr 
tendeniess,  and  a  word,  which  I- 
of  virtue,  I  mcar 
and  stufT  of  life  : 
follow  acts  of  compassion 
mind,  in  him  who  p  -  -'-  — 
of  another  without 
them,  and  pollute  the 

Vet  since  C 
ambition  on 
courage,  that 
much  commetidi 


:.  .UL  to  what  ii  1  ii  iaj| 

^  ;.jar  military  siSL  btf 


ivcinor  of  the  place,  (n 

jie  ;!SC  for  whidi  it  m 

T  miscrafale  ata 

;  who  had  othi.. 

or  rather  sat  if 

«  poor  crealBB 
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oa  ixBZLj  of  vxMir  actions  :   but  mH^^pMi  T^mi  *  i«»  4n  c^iprw^ion  \s\\v  h 
he  would  do  what  he  darct  not,  and  f«ni  th*  i*n*»J»*  •»( 


sooMtxmes  beea  forced  to  amplify  on  others  :  l)ti<  h«tr*.^  u-hfrt^  ih*-  omI))*i  t 
itfol  tbat  the  hardest  overcomes  the  rcaixr,  I  :im  »h<irf»n(s«l  Ity  mv  <Ji<*hi, 
onlj  see  what  is  forbidden  me  (o  reach  :  vn<.c  U  i*  m)*  fi«-i-mMt«:«)  »»<••  «•» 
i  yoQ  according  to  the  extent  of  my  %it>li<5>,  an<)  mt>(.h  1»«^  i*  M  Wf  tMy 
»  make  my  commendations  ^<\mz\  X<t  \(>ur  merU^ 

,  this  frugality  of  your  prai'o,  there  arc  M>m€  ihmij^  whu.l*  I  «^i»ii«;i  «,'m»«<, 
detiacting  from  your  charat^'^cr.  Vou  h»vc  »>  fortf»«^d  ynifr  c»wn  iMijt  <*<•<;*>, 
B  jou  to  par  the  debt  you  owe  your  country,  (t^  f»m^  |.'**fi/«:^!y  •t«Hii'^"ijf. 
or  conntriffs  because  you  were  b(.>rt>,  I  may  ^Imcv^f  ^y,  iii  x:\\t\>i*-  v*  <>^*: 

Dublin,  when  your  grandfather  wa>  l^d-}ivru<rt^«n(f  4>n«l  li^v*  cin«.«r  l^tfi* 
iie  court  of  England. 

i  address  had  been  in  vente.  I  mi;;ht  havv;-  (vlU«1  yr^y.  «»  ^  l^uflitm  «i^ltr 
;  Xumun ccmmutu,  z^ftttw  Jojcunt  (cmt'^^**  ft  mn*f»^*f  i  'I  hi;  U  Ut:-*  t«.i  r^rmf^ 
Ue  obligation,  you  have  earJv  ciOiivatrtl  ihr  (^nnvA  y*j\\  h«v»  <«,>  |i»i»kr^  itt^i 
e  service  of  Britain  or  Ireland  tliall  jenu»j«:  y^Mit  «.».»iit?^ii-  ««««5  yvv»  «,•.'»»!,'♦.»'■•, 
f  exert  them  butli  to  the  l>cu^fit  vf  rtiht't  yyt\x\\\tj      V«mi  Vt:^»»  •»•  ''»* 

what  Jtm  afteru-aids  piadibe<j  in  the  l«tnri  ;  yrul  ftin^  Ik^Di  j.:t>«.:vtli.if  (••«•.( 
to  omit  a  crowd  of  bhtnin;^  Kf^tnanK)  {fim»*Hj  \\\r\\\  ii«U»»ft  <«■  w?i»  W^  <U»  B«\i«1y 
ry,  and  by  the  exaniplt^v  of  \\\r  jm^hmh  tjujiiymt.  imih  ftC  f^t^^i*  iin«.l  lijilr, 
beir  lime.  I  name  ih»»bt:  iwcj  f.,cirtitri|i.nrU-i^.  m  ptiriu/iiliit,  lKf.-ii\iri«  <*iv/  v*-»* 
cad  in  chraDide  than  any  f>\  ihr  ytmw^x  l»::jfU;t:  .  »tti«.1  <lnii  li»i«-i«nvi  m 
ar,  having  only  the  Tlnw.»rv  "f  w;ii  fmtn  UmJ-;.  wut.  <U'mik'''  '■*'  vi^Jimu* 
,  to  be  sent  into  tlic  fi«-l'l  ttj'.mtiiii   ih»   ittf«.«   It.riuKliihU   ••nt'tnv  •»*   1%mih» 

ideed,  was  callt:d  the  lwi.n»»:<'l  <.»mi;ui1   iti  rlcriniMn  .    Imt  <U»-ii.  Ii*    vju   M'H  Imn' 

r:  his  head  was  tun»ed  an'ith»*f  wxrv  wti*/*'  l»*  »»"ii''  •!»•  *'»»•'•»*«..  h*  vi»tf 
r  on  the  bar,  which  wa»' lii»  fi«"l'l  '^f  luinl*.  *rii*  J-t»'«\vi.-i^'i  i|f  vittr(|ti»  v 
away  on  a  geticral  wh«:i  rlat*::  n"'  tuvK*-  m**  m!  *vlm«  iii  i-titfv»'f.      1  •  «rtiittt«<ti«i 

n  a  WM^r^   of  COUnU't:   atid    ».ff    i*-:*'/!!!'*'!!!  ,    m    Imn    I*    *viJI    *lii«-«'i    111!    tiiftrl)til 

od  teach  hiiu  th*-  wjiv  t*.  <!i»   U-jii   v»Hi*ifi«s    vvlii«  h  v»»   Mi'i^*   'hii*  iit*   |»;fi.ti 

and   whiclu     thyuirii     «i't;i*M»:''     J'y     »ii»     tiitu*'     i-f*     tiiMirM|«*«l     Wy     lift     Ii^-m" 
distingUtsliev   a   umti    •»'   )i'»ti'>lM    JtMin    'Hj*    •»!    'Ut^    uMi »*••»•     ^inw*-      r'tmi- 

vcdly  we  caU  \t*::'j^...     ^.ur:^-.*    •*•    '.i«*    ;i'i*"'    *^'«»''  *>••''   ti*»i»«iii«««"   ir«'t    'fH' 
mere  Aia;^^  t   iiiai.-r.iliinr    I'lj-i-       'r«»»    ''*y.*.#*:.    '»'•    **•*!*'•    u\nrfi*i     ni- 
ce; that   nt    Uli'^tr^iii'^/^     ij'i      "'I*    .•ti»»:i'-    t«i«    Win'yi     •»»    l»t*:j«*i^*        '»»*•»*    r**' 

n  on  h  ^lani  v*"  r:i',i«r..  aii'  mii;*  */  •/ntn'fi*-.,,  tn'iii*  •  /  ;*•/  •«n'**  •'*''  *.*"•- 
L,  but  l-xrt;^  'jl  '.ii»ni  #<■  .rn;jj''"»  ■'-  i'«.  M:'i''«i'  '/*,•»•■»'  '*»*  Wvi  »m«-  'n  '♦«• 
ide,  TOUT  Orji^t  i;a;  i;'v«:i  vm*  .»<:»■  '»*«  *'««*^*« ',!*/«■  v'  *'»  "■'»!  T''"  ♦'••  " 
Cy  «lfX  *X    IV'ilili*    ti     ?  'JUi'**:'       r'fii*  1    !'»'    ■<#*.^     **  «     >•  •*•     )<•' *     *'"      ''*  '  • 


ttM'fr'H4t»  ^'<tf»       '■    •  •T'  -^^  • 


/<•-'■'    ^«     ■  # 


,-  ,•  J      *»  ^.       ^■"  ■■^•..»     •»■  ....... 
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If  I  designed  this  for  a  poetical  encomium,  it  were  easy  to  enlarge  on  so  copiom 
a  subject ;  but  confining  my  self  to  the  severity  of  truth,  and  to  what  is  becoomng 
me  to  say,  I  must  not  only  pass  over  many  mstances  of  your  military  skill,  but 
also  those  of  your  assiduous  diligence  in  the  war,  and  of  your  personal  braveij, 
attended  with  an  ardent  thirst  of  honour,  a  long  train  of  generosity,  profusenoi 
of  doing  good,  a  soul  unsatisfied  with  all  it  has  done,  and  an  unextinguished 
desire  of  doing  more.  But  all  this  is  matter  for  your  own  historians ;  1  ami  v 
Virgil  says,  spatiis  exclusus  iniquis* 

Yet  not  to  be  wholly  silent  of  all  your  charities,  I  must  stay  a  little  on  one 
action,  which  preferred  the  relief  of  others  to  the  consideration  of  your  sd£ 
When,  in  the  battle  of  Landen,  t  your  heat  of  courage  (a  fault  only  pardonable  to 
your  vouth)  had  transported  you  so  far  before  your  friends,  that  they  were  unable 
to  follow,  much  less  to  succour  you  ;  when  you  were  not  only  dangerously,  but  is 
all  appearance  mortally  wounded ;  when  in  that  desperate  condition  yon  were 
made  prisoner,  and  carried  to  Namur,  at  that  time  in  possession  of  the  Frendi; 
then  it  was,  my  Lord,  that  you  took  a  considerable  part  of  what  was  remitted  to 
you  of  vour  own  revenues,  and  as  a  memorable  instance  of  your  heroic  charity, 
put  it  mto  the  hands  of  Count  Guiscard,  who  was  governor  of  the  place,  to  be 
distributed  among  your  fellow-prisoners.  The  French  commander,  charmed  with 
the  greatness  of  your  soul,  accordingly  consigned  it  to  the  use  for  which  it  was 
intended  by  the  donor  ;  by  which  means  the  lives  of  so  many  miserable  men  were 
saved,  and  a  comfortable  provision  made  for  their  subsistence,  who  had  otherwise 
perished,  had  not  you  been  the  companion  of  their  misfortune  ;  or  rather  sent  by 
rrovidence,  like  another  Joseph,  to  keep  out  famine  from  invading  those,  whom  in 
humility  you  called  your  brethren.  How  happy  was  it  for  those  poor  creatures 
that  your  Grace  was  made  their  fellow-sufferer  !  And  how  glorious  for  you,  that 
you  chose  to  want,  rather  than  not  relieve  the  wants  of  others  I  The  heathen 
poet,  in  commending  the  charity  of  Dido  to  the  Trojans,  spoke  like  a  Christian: 
Non  ignara  malt,  miseris  succiirrere  disco,%  All  men,  even  those  of  a  different 
interest  and  contrary  principles,  must  praise  this  action,  as  the  most  eminent  for 
piety,  not  only  in  this  degenerate  age,  but  almost  in  any  of  the  former  ;  when  men 
were  made  de  meliore  luto ;%  when  exam])les  of  charity  were  frequent,  and  when 
there  were  in  being, 

"  Teucri,  piilcherrlma  proles, 
Magntinimi  heroes,  nati  niclioribus  annis. "  H 

No  envy  can  detract  from  this :  it  will  shine  in  history ;  and,  like  swans,  grow 
whiter  the  longer  it  endures  ;  and  the  name  of  Ormond  will  be  more  celebrated 
in  his  captivity  than  in  his  greatest  triumphs. 

But  all  actions  of  your  Grace  are  of  a  piece,  as  waters  keep  the  tenour  of  their 
fountains  :  your  compassion  is  general,  and  has  the  same  effect  as  well  on  enemies 
as  friends.  It  is  so  much  in  your  nature  to  do  good,  that  your  life  is  but  one 
continued  act  of  placing  benefits  on  many,  as  the  sun  is  always  carrying  his  light 
to  some  part  or  other  of  the  world.  And  were  it  not  that  your  reason  guides  yon 
where  to  give,  I  might  almost  say  that  you  could  not  help  bestowing  more  than 

"*  Georg.  iv.  147. 

t  The  battle  of  I^anden  was  fought  on  July  29,  1695.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  was  severely 
wounded,  and  very  nawowly  escaped  death. 

J  Virgil,  iEn.  i.  6^4. 

§  "  \reltore  luto.  —Juvenal,  Sat.  xiv.  34.  The  de  added  by  Dryden.  He  uses  the  phrase  in 
translation  in  his  Address  to  the  Earl  of  Roscomon,  line  74,  where  see  note. 

II  Virgil,  iEn,  \n.  649. 
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is  oonsisting  with  the  fortune  of  a  private  man,  or  with  the  will  of  any  but  an 
Alexander. 

What  wonder  is  it  then,  that  being  born  for  a  blessing  to  mankind,  your 
supposed  death  in  that  engagement  was  so  generally  lamented  through  the  nation  ? 
The  concernment  for  it  was  as  universal  as  the  loss ;  and  thou£;h  the  gratitude 
might  be  counterfeit  in  some,  yet  the  tears  of  all  were  real :  where  every  man 
deplored  his  private  part  in  that  calamity,  and  even  those  who  had  not  tasted  of 
your  favours,  yet  built  so  much  on  the  fame  of  your  beneficence,  that  they  be- 
moaned the  loss  of  their  expectations. 

This  brought  the  untimely  death  of  your  great  father  into  fresh  remembrance ;  as 
if  the  same  decree  had  passed  on  two  short  successive  generations  of  the  virtuous ; 
and  I  repeated  to  my  self  the  same  verses,  which  I  had  formerly  applied  to  lum  : 


"  Ostendunt  terns  hunc  tantum  fata,  neque  ultra 
Eisse  sinunt."  * 


But  to  the  joy  not  only  of  all  good  men,  but  of  mankind  in  general,  the  unhappy 
omen  took  not  place.  You  are  still  living  to  enjoy  the  blessings  and  applause  of 
all  the  good  you  have  performed,  the  prayers  of  multitudes  whom  you  have 
obliged  for  your  long  prosperity,  and  that  your  power  of  doing  generous  and 
diantable  actions  may  be  as  extended  as  your  will ;  which  is  by  none  more 
aealously  desired  than  by 

Your  Grace's  most  humble,  most  obliged. 

And  most  obedient  servant, 
,  John  Dryden. 


PREFACE. 

'Tis  with  a  poet  as  with  a  man  who  designs  to  build,  and  is  very  exact,  as  he 
supposes,  in  casting  up  the  cost  beforehand ;  but,  generally  speaking,  he  is 
mistaken  in  his  account,  and  reckons  short  of  the  expense  he  first  intended :  he 
alters  his  mind  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  will  have  this  or  that  convenience  more, 
of  which  he  had  not  thought  when  he  began.  So  has  it  happened  to  me.  I  have 
built  a  house,  where  I  intended  but  a  lodge  ;  yet  with  better  success  than  a  certain 
nobleman,  who,  beginning  with  a  dog-kennel,  never  lived  to  finish  the  palace  he 
luul  contrived. 

From  translating  the  first  of  Homer's  Iliads  (which  I  intended  as  an  essay  to  the 
whole  work)  I  proceeded  to  the  translation  of  the  twelfth  book  of  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphoses, because  it  contains,  among  other  things,  the  causes,  the  beginning,  and 
ending  of  the  Trojan  war.  Here  I  ought  in  reason  to  have  stopped ;  but  the 
speeches  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses  lying  next  in  my  way,  I  could  not  balk  them. 
When  I  had  compassed  them,  I  was  so  taken  with  the  former  part  of  the  fifteenth 
book  (which  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  whole  Metamorphoses)  that  I  enjoined 
my  self  the  pleasing  task  of  rendering  it  into  English.  And  now  I  found  by  the 
number  of  my  verses,  that  they  began  to  swell  into  a  little  volume ;  which  gave 
me  an  occasion  of  looking  backward  on  some  beauties  of  my  author,  in  his  former 
books.     There  occurred  to  me  the  Hunting  of  the  Boar,  Cinyras  and  Myrrha,  the 

*  Virjfil,  iEn.  vi.  370.     Ostendent  and  sinent  in  Virgil. 
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good-natured  story  of  Baucis  and  Philemon,  with  the  rest,  which  I  hope  I  have 
translated  closely  enough,  and  given  them  the  same  turn  of  verse  which  they  had 
in  the  original ;  and  this,  I  may  say  without  vanity,  is  not  the  talent  of  every  poet 
He  who  has  arrived  the  nearest  to  it  is  the  ingenious  and  learned  Sandys^  ^ 
best  versifier  of  the  former  age  ;  if  I  may  properly  call  it  by  that  name,  which  was 
the  former  part  of  this  concluding  century.  For  Spenser  and  Fairfiuc  both 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  great  masters  in  our  language^  and 
who  saw  much  farUier  into  the  beauties  of  our  numbers  than  those  who  imme- 
diately followed  them.  Milton  was  the  poetical  son  of  Spenser,  and  Mr.  Waller 
of  Fairfax ;  for  we  have  our  lineal  descents  and  clans,  as  well  as  other  Aunflies. 
Spenser  more  than  once  insinuates  that  the  soul  of  Chaucer  was  transfused  into 
his  body,  and  that  he  was  begotten  by  him  two  hundred  years  after  his  decease 
Milton  has  acknowledged  to  me,  that  Spenser  was  his  original ;  and  many  besides 
my  self  have  heard  our  famous  Waller  own,  that  he  derived  the  harmony  of  his 
numbers  from  the  Godfrey  of  Bulloign,  which  was  turned  into  English  by  Mr. 
Fairfax.  But  to  return.  Having  done  with  Ovid  for  this  time,  it  came  into  my 
mind  that  our  old  English  poet,  Chaucer,  in  many  things  resembled  him,  and  that 
with  no  disadvantage  on  the  side  of  the  modem  author,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to 
prove  when  I  compare  them ;  and  as  I  am,  and  alwajrs  have  been,  studioito  to 
promote  the  honour  of  my  native  country,  so  I  soon  resolved  to  put  their  meritt 
to  the  trial,  by  turning  some  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  into  our  language,  as  itianow 
refined  ;  for  by  this  means,  both  the  poets  being  set  in  the  same  light,  and  dressed 
in  the  same  English  habit,  story  to  be  compared  with  story,  a  certain  judgment 
may  be  made  betwixt  them  by  the  reader,  without  obtruding  my  opinion  on  him. 
Or  if  I  seem  partial  to  my  countryman  and  predecessor  in  the  laurel,  the  friends 
of  antiquity  are  not  few  ;  and  besides  many  of  the  learned,  Ovid  has  almost  all 
the  beaux,  and  the  whole  fair  sex,  his  declared  patrons.  Perhaps  I  have  assumed 
somewhat  more  to  my  self  than  they  allow  me,  because  I  have  adventured  to  sum 
up  the  evidence ;  but  the  readers  are  the  jury,  and  their  privilege  remains  entire 
to  decide  according  to  the  merits  of  the  cause,  or,  if  they  please,  to  bring  it  to 
another  hearing  before  some  other  court.  In  the  meantime,  to  follow  the  thrid 
of  my  discourse  (as  thoughts,  according  to  Mr.  Hobbs,  have  always  some  con- 
nexion), so  from  Chaucer  I  was  led  to  think  on  Boccace,  who  was  not  only  his 
contemporary,  but  also  pursued  the  same  studies ;  wrote  novels  in  prose,  and  many 
works  in  verse ;  particularly  is  said  to  have  invented  the  octave  rhyme,  or  stanza 
of  eight  lines,  which  ever  since  has  been  maintained  by  the  practice  of  all  Italian 
writers,  who  are,  or  at  least  assume  the  title  of,  heroic  poets :  he  and  Chaucer, 
among  other  things,  had  this  in  common,  that  they  refined  their  mother  tongues ; 
but  with  this  difference,  that  Dante  had  begun  to  file  their  language,  at  least  in 
verse,  before  the  time  of  Boccace,  who  likewise  received  no  little  help  from  his 
master  Petrarch.  But  the  reformation  of  their  prose  was  wholly  owing  to  Boccace 
him  self,  who  is  yet  the  standard  of  purity  in  the  Italian  tongue  ;  though  many  of 
his  phrases  are  become  obsolete,  as  in  process  of  time  it  must  needs  happen. 
Chaucer  (as  you  have  formerly  been  told  by  our  learned  Mr.  Rymer*)  first  adorned 
and  amplified  our  barren  tongue  from  the  Proven9al,  which  was  then  the  most 

*  Thomas  Rymer,  the  editor  of  the  *'  Foedera,"  had  published  two  works  on  the  English  stage, 
in  one  of  which,  "A  Short  View  of  Tragedy  of  the  Last  Age,"  published  in  1692,  he  had  given 
offence  to  Dryden  by  disparaging  remarks  on  the  modem  drama,  which  Dryden  had  taken  to  him- 
self Dryden  replied  contemptuously  in  his  Dedication  to  Lord  RadclifTe  of  the  third  volume  of 
the  "Miscellany  Poems,"  published  in  1693 :  and  Rymer  is  also  sneeringly  referred  to  in  the 
Address  to  Congreve  of  the  same  year,  line  48.  where  see  note.  It  would  seem  from  the  respectful 
mode  of  referring  to  Rymer  in  the  text,  that  all  angry  feeling  had  in  1699  disappeared. 
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led  of  all  the  modem  languages ;  but  this  subject  has  been  copiously  treated 
at  great  critic,  who  deserves  no  Uttle  commendation  from  us  his  countr)'men. 
hcse  reasons  of  time  and  resemblance  of  genius  in  Chaucer  and  Boccace,  I 
fcSi  to  join  them  in  my  present  work  ^  to  which  I  have  added  some  or^nal 
•%  of  my  own,  which  whether  they  are  equal  or  inferior  to  my  other  poems, 
thor  is  the  most  improper  judge  ;  and  therefore  I  leave  them  wholly  to  the 
f  of  the  reader.  I  will  hope  the  best,  that  they  will  not  be  condemned ;  but 
y  should,  I  have  the  excuse  of  an  old  gentleman,  who  mounting  on  hone- 
before  some  ladies,  when  I  was  present,  got  up  somewhat  hea\'ily,  but 
d  of  the  fiur  spectators  that  they  would  count  fourscore  and  eight  before 
judged  him.  By  the  mercy  of  God,  I  am  already  come  within  twenty  years 
.  number,  a  cripple  in  my  Umbs ;  but  what  decays  are  in  my  mind,  the  reader 
determine.  I  think  myself  as  vigorous  as  ever  in  the  faculties  of  my  soul, 
tii^  only  my  memory,  which  is  not  impaired  to  any  great  degree  ;  and  if  I 
loC  more  of  it,  1  have  no  great  reason  to  complain.  What  judgment  I  had 
lies  rather  than  diminishes  ;  and  thoughts,  such  as  they  are,  come  crowding 
fist  upon  me,  that  my  only  difficulty  is  to  choose  or  to  reject ;  to  run  them 
<crK  or  to  give  them  the  other  harmony  of  prose.  I  have  so  long  studied 
cactised  both,  that  they  are  grown  into  a  habit,  and  become  iamiliar  to  me. 
Oft,  though  I  may  lawfully  plead  some  part  of  the  old  gentleman's  excuse, 
will  reserve  it  till  I  think  I  have  greater  need,  and  ask  no  grains  of  allowance 
le  fimUs  of  this  my  present  work,  but  those  which  are  given  of  course  to 
n  fraOty.  I  will  not  trouble  my  reader  with  the  shortness  of  time  in  which  I 
t,  or  the  several  intervals  of  sidcne&s  ;  they  who  think  too  well  of  their  own 
•mmnr*^  are  apt  to  boast  in  their  prefaces  how  little  time  their  works  have 
iiem,  and  what  other  business  of  more  importance  interfered  ;  but  the  reader 
le  as  apt  to  ask  the  question,  why  they  allowed  not  a  longer  time  to  make 
works  more  perfect,  and  why  they  had  so  despicable  an  opinion  of  their 
I  as  to  thrust  their  indigested  sti:ff  upon  them,  as  if  the\'  desened  no  better  ? 
di  diis  aoooont  of  my  present  undertaking  I  conclude  the  first  part  of  this 
me :  in  the  second  part,  as  at  a  second  sitting,  though  I  alter  not  the  draught, 
t  touch  the  same  features  over  again,  and  <£ange  the  dead  colouring  of  the 
t.  In  gcneraJ  I  will  ccdy  say,  that  I  have  written  nothing  which  savours  of 
ctdlity  or  prolaiiaiess ;  at  leasL  I  am  not  conscious  to  my  self  of  any  such 
ion.  If  there  happen  to  be  found  an  irreverent  expression  or  a  thought  too 
■^  tiber  are  crept  into  my  verses  through  my  inadvertency  ;  if  the  searchers 
nf  in  the  cargo,  let  them  be  staved  or  forfeited,  like  counterbanded*  goods ; 
Bt;  let  Ihcir  authors  be  answerable  for  them,  as  being  but  imported  mer- 
Bae^  and  not  of  my  own  manufacture.  On  the  other  side,  I  have  endeavoured 
Mae  such  fsibles.  both  ancient  and  modem,  as  contain  in  each  of  them  some 
tctive  moral,  whidi  I  could  pax>ve  bj'  induction,  but  the  way  is  tedious ;  and 
Lett)  foremost  into  sight,  without  the  reader's  trouble  of  looking  aiter  them, 
h  I  could  affirm  with  a  safe  conscience,  that  I  had  taken  the  same  care  in  all 
xmer  writings  ;  for  it  must  be  owned,  that  supposing  verses  are  never  so 
ifid  or  pleasing,  yet  if  the*-  contain  anj'thing  which  shocks  religion,  or  good 
OS,  they  are  at  best,  what  Horace  says  of  good  numbers  without  good  sense, 
ts  imoftes  rerttm,  mt^que  catK^ct.'^  Thus  far,  1  hope,  I  am  rig^t  in  coiurt. 
At  renouncing  my  other  right  of  self-defence,  where  I  have  been  wrongfully 

tyden's  Enirlish  fonr.  cpunieriMuided  is  here  printed ;  in  the  Wartons*  edition  it  is  ctnttru- 
i:  Mr.  R.  Bel":  ^«int^  cor.zruland. 
R  Poetica,  322. 
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accused,  and  mv  sense  wire-drawn  into  blasphemy  or  bawdry,  as  it  has  often  beeo 
by  a  religious  lawyer,  in  a  late  pleading  against  the  stage ;  *  in  which  he  mixa 
truth  with  falsehood,  and  has  not  forgotten  the  old  rule  of  mliin^nifiting  strongly, 
that  something  may  remain.  i 

I  resume  the  thrid  of  my  discourse  with  the  first  of  my  translationi,  whidi  wu 
the  first  Iliad  of  Homer.  If  it  shall  please  God  to  eive  me  longer  life,  and 
moderate  health,  my  intentions  are  to  translate  the  whole  Ilias ;  provided  idfl 
that  I  meet  with  those  encouragements  from  the  public,  which  may  enaUe  me  to 
proceed  in  my  undertaking  with  some  cheerfulness.  And  this  I  dare  asnire  tbe 
world  before-hand,  that  I  have  found  by  trial  Homer  a  more  pleasing  task  this 
Virgil,  though  I  say  not  the  translation  will  t)e  less  laborious.  For  the  Gradia 
is  more  according  to  mv  genius  than  the  Latin  poet.  In  the  works  of  the  two 
authors  we  may  read  their  manners  and  natural  inclinations,  which  are  wholly 
different.  Virgil  was  of  a  quiet,  sedate  temper  ;  Homer  was  violent,  impetnooi) 
and  full  of  fire.  The  chief  talent  of  Virgil  was  propriety  of  thoughte^  and  onu* 
ment  of  words  :  Homer  was  rapid  in  his  thoughts,  and  took  all  the  liberties  both 
of  numbers  and  of  expressions,  which  his  language  and  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  allowed  him.  Homer's  invention  was  more  copious,  Virgil*s  more  confined; 
so  that  if  Homer  had  not  led  the  way,  it  was  not  in  Virgil  to  have  begun  heroic 
poetry ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  the  Roman  poem  is  but  the 
second  part  of  the  Ilias ;  a  continuation  of  the  same  story,  and  the  persons  alieath 
formed ;  the  manners  of  ^Eneas  are  those  of  Hector  superadded  to  those  wbia 
Homer  gave  him.  The  adventures  of  Ulvsses  in  the  Odysseis  are  imitated  in  the 
first  six  books  of  Virgil's  il^neis ;  and  though  the  accidents  are  not  the  same 
(which  would  have  argued  him  of  a  servile,  copying,  and  total  barrenness  of 
invention),  yet  the  seas  were  the  same  in  which  both  the  heroes  wandered ;  and 
Dido  cannot  be  denied  to  1)e  the  poetical  daughter  of  Calypso.  The  six  latter 
hooks  of  Virgil's  poem  are  the  four  and  twenty  Iliads  contracted :  a  quand 
occasioned  by  a  lady,  a  single  combat,  battles  fought,  and  a  town  besieged.  I 
say  not  this  in  derogation  to  Virgil,  neither  do  I  contradict  anything  which  I  have 
formerly  said  in  his  just  praise ;  for  his  episodes  are  almost  wholly  of  his  own 
invention ;  and  the  form  which  he  has  given  to  the  telling  makes  the  tale  his  own, 
even  though  the  original  story  had  l>een  the  same.  Hut  this  jiroves,  however,  that 
Homer  taught  Virgil  to  design  ;  and  if  invention  be  the  first  virtue  of  an  epic 
poet,  then  the  Latin  poem  can  only  he  allowed  the  second  place.  Mr.  Hobbs,  in 
the  preface  to  his  own  bald  translation  of  the  Ilias  (stuoying  p)oetry  as  he  did 
mathematics,  when  it  was  too  late),  Mr.  Hobbs,  I  say,  l>egins  the  praise  of  Homer 
where  he  should  have  ended  it.  He  tells  us,  that  the  first  beauty  of  an  Epic  poem 
consists  in  diction,  that  is,  in  the  choice  of  words  and  harmony  of  numbers ;  now, 
the  words  are  the  colouring  of  the  work,  which  in  the  order  of  nature  is  last  to  be 
considered.  The  design,  tlie  disposition,  the  manners,  and  the  thoughts  are  all 
l)efore  it :  where  any  of  those  are  wanting  or  imperfect,  so  much  wants  or  is 
imperfect  in  the  imitation  of  human  life ;  which  is  in  the  very  definition  of  a 
poem.  Words  indeed,  like  glaring  colours,  are  the  first  l)eauties  that  arise,  9sA 
strike  the  sight :  but  if  the  draught  be  false  or  lame,  the  figures  ill-disposed,  the 
manners  obscure  or  inconsistent,  or  the  thoughts  unnatural,  then  the  finest  colours 
are  but  daubing,  and  the  piece  is  a  beautiful  monster  at  the  best.  Neither  Virgil 
nor  Homer  were  deficient  in  any  of  the  former  beauties  ;  but  in  this  last,  which  is 
expression,  the  Roman  poet  is  at  least  equal  to  the  CJrecian,  as  T  have  said  else- 
where ;  supplying  the  poverty  of  his  language  by  his  musical  ear.  and  by  his 

•  Jeremy  Collier's  "  Immorality  and  Profaneness  of  the  English  Stage." 
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x^  Bat  to  retam :  our  twu  great  poets,  being  so  different  in  their  tempers, 
oleric  and  sanguine,  the  o£er  phlegmatic  and  melanchohc:  that  which 
!hem  excel  in  their  several  ways  is,  that  each  of  them  has  followed  his  own 
indination,  as  well  in  forming  the  design  as  in  the  execution  of  it.  The 
aroes  show  their  authors:  Achilles  is  hot,  impatient,  revengeful,  Impiger^ 
^MSj  Uujnrabilisy  acery*  &c. ;  .-Eneas  {>atient,  considerate,  careful  of  his  people 
vdfbl  to  his  enemies ;  ever  submissive  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  quo  fata 
rtinUkumtqme  seqtiamur.f  I  could  please  myself  with  enlarging  on  this 
but  am  forced  to  defer  it  to  a  fitter  time.  From  all  1  have  said  I  will  only 
is  inference,  that  the  action  of  Homer  being  more  full  of  vigour  than  that 
i]^  according  to  the  temper  of  the  writer,  is  of  consequence  more  pleasing 
emdcr.  One  warms  you  by  degrees  ;  the  other  sets  you  on  fire  all  at  once, 
rer  intermits  his  heat.  *Tis  the  samie  difference  which  Longinuii  n\akes 
the  effects  of  eloquence  in  Demosthenes  and  TuUy.  One  persuades,  the 
mmuuids.  You  never  cool  while  you  read  Homer,  even  not  in  the  second 
graceful  flattery  to  his  countrymen)  ;  but  he  hastens  from  the  ships,  and 
es  not  that  book  till  he  has  made  you  an  amends  by  the  violent  playing  of  a 
chine.  From  thence  he  hurries  on  his  action  with  variety  of  events,  and 
in  less  compass  than  two  months.  This  vehemence  of  his,  I  confess,  is 
utable  to  my  temper ;  and  therefore  I  have  translated  his  first  book  with 
pleasure  than  any  part  of  Virgil ;  but  it  was  not  a  pleasure  without  })ains  : 
tinual  agitations  of  the  spirits  must  needs  be  a  weakening  of  any  consti- 
especially  in  age ;  and  many  pauses  are  reimired  for  refreshment  betwixt 
ts ;  the  Iliad  of  itself  being  a  third  part  longer  than  all  Virgir&  works 

is  what  I  thought  needful  in  this  place  to  say  of  Homer.  I  proceed  to 
id  Chaucer,  considering  the  former  only  in  relation  to  the  latter.  With 
ded  the  golden  age  of  the  Roman  tongue  :  from  Chaucer  the  purity  of  the 
tongue  began.  The  manners  of  the  poets  were  not  unlike  :  both  of  them 
ill-bred,  well-natured,  amorous,  and  libertine,  at  least  in  their  writings,  it 
also  in  their  lives.  Their  studies  were  the  same,  philoso])hy  and  ])hilology. 
'  them  were  knowing  in  astronomy,  of  which  Ovid's  books  of  the  Roman 
ind  Chaucer's  treatise  of  the  Astrolabe,  are  sufficient  witnesses.  Jiut 
'  was  likewise  an  astrologer,  as  were  Virgil,  Horace,  Persius,  and  Manilius. 
it  with  wonderful  facility  and  clearness  :  neither  were  great  inventors  ;  for 
\y  copied  the  Grecian  fables ;  and  most  of  Chaucer's  stories  were  taken 
» Italian  contemporaries  or  their  predecessors.  Uoccace  liis  "  Decameron  " 
:  published ;  and  from  thence  our  Englishman  has  borrowed  many  of  his 
rnuy  Tales  ;*'  yet  that  of  **  Palamon  and  Arcite  "  was  written,  in  all  pro- 
hy  some  Italian  wit  in  a  former  age,  as  I  shall  prove  hereafter:  the  tale  of 
VIS  the  invention  of  Petrarch,  by  him  sent  to  I3occace,  from  whom  it  came 
cor.  "TrcMlus  and  Cressida"  was  also  written  by  a  Lombard  author  ;  but 
npli6ed  by  our  English  translator,  as  well  as  beautified  ;  the  genius  of  our 
nen  in  general  being  rather  to  improve  an  invention,  than  to  invent  them- 
as  is  evident  not  only  in  our  poetry,  but  in  many  of  our  manufactures.  I 
xve  anticipated  already,  and  taken  up  from  Boccace  l>efore  I  come  to  him  ; 
e  is  so  much  less  behind  ;  and  I  am  of  the  temper  of  most  kings,  who  love 
I  debt,  are  all  for  present  money,  no  matter  how  they  pay  it  afterwards : 
the  nature  of  a  preface  is  rambling ;  never  wholly  out  of  the  way,  nor  in 
s  I  have  learnt  from  the  practice  of  honest  Montaigne,  and  return  at  my 

*  Horace,  Are  Poetiut.  i^i.  t  Virgil,  J¥m.  vi.  joj. 
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Eleasure  to  Ovid  and  Chaucer,  of  whom  I  have  little  more  to  say.     Both  of  them  , 
uilt  on  the  inventions  of  other  men  ;  yet  since  Chaucer  had  something  of  his  own, 
as  "  The  Wife  of  Bathes  Tale,"  "  The  Cock  and  the  Fox,"  which  I  have  translated, 
and  some  others,  I  may  justly  give  our  countryman  the  precedence  in  that  part ;  since 
I  can  remember  nothing  of  Ovid  which  was  wholly  his.     Both  of  them  understood 
the  manners,  under  which  name  I  comprehend  the  passions,  and,  in  a  larger  senses 
the  descriptions  of  persons,  and  their  very  habits.    I^'or  an  example,  I  see  Bauds  and 
Philemon  as  perfectly  before  me,  as  if  some  ancient  painter  had  drawn  them ;  and 
all  the  pilgrims  in  the  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  their  humours,  their  features,  and  the 
very  dress,  as  distinctly  as  if  I  had  supped  with  them  at  the  Tabard  in  Southwark; 
yet  even  there  too  the  figures  in  Chaucer  are  much  more  lively,  and  set  in  a  better 
light :  which  though  I  have  not  time  to  prove,  yet  I  appeal  to  the  reader,  and  am 
sure  he  will  clear  me  from  partiality.     The  thoughts  and  words  remain  to  be  con* 
sidered  in  the  comparison  of  the  two  poets ;  and  I  have  saved  my  self  one  half 
of  that  labour,  by  owning  that  Ovid  lived  when  the  Roman  tongue  was  in  its 
meridian,  Chaucer  in  the  dawning  of  our  language ;  therefore  that  part  of  the 
comparison  stands  not  on  an  equal  foot,  any  more  than  the  diction  of  Elnnius  and 
Ovid,  or  of  Chaucer  and  our  present  English.     The  words  are  given  up  as  a  post 
not  to  be  defended  in  our  poet,  because  he  wanted  the  modem  art  of  fortifying 
The  thoughts  remain  to  be  considered,  and  they  are  to  be  measured  only  by  thenr 
propriety ;  that  is,  as  they  flow  more  or  less  naturally  from  the  persons  described, 
on  such  and  such  occasions.     The  vulgar  judges,  which  are  nine  parts  in  ten  of  all 
nations,  who  call  conceits  and  jingles  wit,  who  see  Ovid  full  of  them,  and  Chaucer 
altogether  without  them,  will  think  me  little  less  than  mad  for  preferring  the 
Englishman  to  the  Roman  :  yet,  with  their  leave,  I  must  presume  to  say,  that  the 
things  they  admire  are  only  glittering  trifles,  and  so  far  from  being  witty,  that  in  a 
serious  poem  they  are  nauseous,  because  they  are  unnatural.     Would  any  man, 
who  is  ready  to  die  for  love,  describe  his  passion  like  Narcissus  ?    Would  he  think 
of  inopeni  me  copia  fecit*  and  a  dozen  more  of  such  expressions,  poured  on  the 
neck  of  one  another,  and  signifying  all  the  same  thing?     If  this  were  \At,  was 
this  a  time  to  be  witty,  when  the  poor  wretch  was  in  the  agony  of  death  ?     TTiis  is 
just  John  Littlewit  in  "Bartholomew  Fair,"  t  who  had  a  conceit  (as  he  tells  you)  left 
him  in  his  misery  ;  a  miserable  conceit.     On  these  occasions  the  poet  should 
endeavour  to  raise  pity  ;  but  instead  of  this,  Ovid  is  tickling  you  to  laugh.     Virgil 
never  made  use  of  such  machines,  when  he  was  moving  you  to  commiserate  tike 
death  of  Dido :    he  would  not  destroy  what  he  was  building.     Chaucer  makes 
Arcite  violent  in  his  love,  and  unjust  in  the  pursuit  of  it :  yet  when  he  came  to 
die,  he  made  him  think  more  reasonably  :  he  repents  not  of  his  love,  for  that  had 
altered  his  character;    but  acknowledges  the  injustice  of  his  proceedings,  and 
resigns  Emilia  to  Palamon.     What  would  Ovid  have  done  on  this  occasion  ?    He 
would  certainly  have  made  Arcite  witty  on  his  death-bed.     He  had  complained  he 
was  farther  off  from  possession,  by  being  so  near,  and  a  thousand  such  boyisms, 
which  Chaucer  rejected  as  below  the  dignity  of  the  subject.     They  who  think 
otherwise  would,  by  the  same  reason,   prefer  Lucan  and  Ovid  to  Homer  and 
Virgil,  and  Martial  to  all  four  of  them.     As  for  the  turn  of  words,  in  which  Ovid 
particularly  excels  all  poets,  they  are  sometimes  a  fault,  and  sometimes  a  beauty, 
as  they  are  used  properly  or  improperly  ;  but  in  strong  passions  always  to  be 
shunned,  because  passions  are  serious,  and  will  admit  no  playing.     The  French 
have  a  high  value  for  them  ;  and  I  confess,  they  are  often  what  they  call  delicate, 
when  they  are  introduced  with  judgment  ;  but  Chaucer  writ  with  more  simplicity, 

*  Ovid,  Metam.  iii.  466.  t  A  play  of  Ben  Jonson. 
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.and  followed  nature  more  closely,  than  to  use  them.  I  have  thus  far,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  been  an  upright  judge  betwixt  the  parties  in  competition,  not 
meddling  with  the  design  or  the  disposition  of  it ;  because  the  design  was  not  their 
own,  and  in  the  disposing  of  it  they  were  equal.     It  remains  that  I  say  somewhat 

of  Chaucer  in  particular. 

In  the  first  place,  as  he  is  the  father  of  Enghsh  poetry,  so  I  hold  him  in  the 
same  degree  of  veneration  as  the  Grecians  held  Homer,  or  the  Romans  Virgil : 
he  is  a  perpetual  fountain  of  good  sense  ;  learned  in  all  sciences ;  and  therefore 
speaks  properly  on  all  subjects;  as  he  knew  what  to  say,  so  he  knows  also  when 
to  leave  off,  a  qontinence  which  is  practised  by  few  writers,  and  scarcely  by  any 
of  the  ancients,  excepting  Virgil  and  Horace.  One  of  our  late  great  poets  is  sunk 
in  .his  reputation  because  he  could  never  forego  any  conceit  which  came  in  his  way, 
but  swept  like  a  drag-net,  great  and  small.*  There  was  plenty  enough,  but  the 
di^es  were  ill-sorted ;  whole  pyramids  of  sweetmeats  for  boys  and  women,  but 
little  of  solid  meat  for  men  :  all  this  proceeded  not  from  any  want  of  knowledge, 
but  of  judgment ;  neither  did  he  want  that  in  discerning  the  beauties  and  faults  of 
other  poets ;  but  only  indulged  himself  in  the  luxury  of  writing ;  and  perhaps 
knew  it  was  a  fault,  but  hoped  the  reader  would  not  find  it.  For  this  reason, 
thoii^h  he  must  always  be  thought  a  great  poet,  he  is  no  longer  esteemed  a  good 
writer  :  and  for  ten  impressions  which  his  works  have  had  in  so  many  suc- 
cessive years,  yet  at  present  a  hundred  books  are  scarcely  purchased  once  a  twelve- 
month :  for  as  my  last  Lord  Rochester  t  said,  though  somewhat  profanely,  "  Not 
being  of  God,  he  could  not  stand.'* 

Chaucer  followed  nature  everywhere  ;  but  was  never  so  bold  to  go  beyond  her  : 
and  there  is  a  great  difference  of  being  Poeta  and  uimis  Poeta^  if  we  believe 
Catullus,^!  as  much  as  betwixt  a  modest  behaviour  and  affectation.  The  verse  of 
Chaucer,  I  confess,  is  not  harmonious  to  us  ;  but  is  like  the  eloquence  of  one  whom 
Tacitus  commends,  it  was  attribiis  istitis  teniporis  accommodata  ;§  they  who  lived 
with  him,  and  some  time  after  him,  thought  it  musical ;  and  it  continues  so  even 
in  our  judgment,  if  compared  with  the  numbers  of  Lydgate  and  Gower,  his  con- 
temporaries :  there  is  the  rude  sweetness  of  a  Scotch  tune  in  it,  which  is  natural 

,  and  pleasing,  though  not  perfect  'Tis  true,  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  he  who  published 

i  the  last  edition  of  him ;  for  he  would  make  us  believe  the  fault  is  in  our  ears,  and 
that  there  were  really  ten  syllables  in  a  verse  where  we  find  but  nine  :  but  this 
0{Hnion  is  not  worth  confuting ;  'tis  so  gross  and  obvious  an  error,  that  common 
tense  (which  is  a  nile  in  everything  but  matters  of  faith  and  revelation)  must 
convince  the  reader,  that  equality  of  numbers  in  every  verse  which  we  call  heroic, 
was  either  not  known,  or  not  always  practised  in  Chaucer's  age.  ||  It  were  an  easy 
natter  to  produce  some  thousands  of  his  verses,  which  are  lame  for  want  of  half  a 
foot,  and  sometimes  a  whole  one,  and  which  no  pronunciation  can  make  otherwise. 

*  Cowley. 

t  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester,  the^poet  and  profligate,  who  died  in  1680. 

X  Dryden's  memory  has  here  deceived  him,  the  passage  he  refers  to  being  in  Martial,  and  not 
in  Catiulus : 

"  Nimis  poeta  es  : 
Hoc  valde  vitium  periculosum  est" 

Martial,  iii.  44. 

I  This  i.«  a  misquotation,  Dryden  trusting  again  too  much  to  his  memory  :  he  doubtless  refers  to 
•  passaee  of  Tacitus  in  his  "  Dialogue  on  Orators"  (c.  21),  where  he  descnbes  an  oration  of  Calvus 
as  **  vcrois  omata  et  sententiis  auribusque  judicum  accommodata." 

I  Thomas  Speght's  edition  of  Chaucer,  published  in  1597  and  1602,  is  here  referred  to.  Dryden 
i*  here  wrong  in  his  criticism,  and,  in  judging  Chaucer's  metres,  has  not  considered  changes  of 
Ikronunciation. 
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We  can  only  say,  that  he  lived  in  the  infancy  of  our  poetry,  and  that  notlnqgi 
brought  to  perfection  at  the  first.  We  must  be  children  before  we  grow  meL 
There  was  an  Ennius,  and  in  process  of  time  a  Lucilius,  and  a  Lucretius,  bdne 
Virgil  and  Horace :  even  after  Chaucer  there  was  a  Spenser,  a  Harrington  a 
Fairfax,  before  Waller  and  Denham  were  in  being  :  and  our  numbers  were  li 
their  nonage  till  these  last  appeared.*  I  need  say  little  of  his  parentage,  life^  ni 
fortunes :  they  are  to  be  found  at  large  in  all  the  editions  of  his  works.  He  wi 
employed  abroad  and  favoured  by  Edward  the  Third,  Richard  the  Second,  ni 
Henry  the  Fourth,  and  was  poet,  as  I  suppose,  to  all  three  of  them.  In  Ridianfl 
time,  I  doubt,  he  was  a  little  dipped  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Commons ;  and  bdtf 
brother-in-law  to  John  of  Gaunt,  it  was  no  wonder  if  he  followed  the  fortunei  i 
that  family ;  and  was  well  with  Henry  the  Fourth  when  he  had  deposed  hi 
predecessor.  Neither  is  it  to  be  admired,  that  Henry,  who  was  a  wise  as  wdl  ai 
a  valiant  prince,  who  claimed  by  succession,  and  was  sensible  that  his  title  was  not 
sound,  but  was  rightfully  in  Mortimer,  who  had  married  the  heir  of  York ;  it  «■ 
not  to  be  admir^,  I  say,  if  that  great  politician  should  be  pleased  to  haw  tk 
greatest  wit  of  those  times  in  his  interests,  and  to  be  the  trumpet  of  his  pnm 
Augustus  had  given  him  the  example,  by  the  advice  of  Mecaenas,  who  reooa- 
mended  Virgil  and  Horace  to  him  ;  whose  praises  helped  to  make  him  popok 
while  he  was  alive,  and  after  his  death  have  made  him  precious  to  posterity.  Ai 
for  the  religion  of  our  poet,  he  seems  to  have  some  little  bias  towards  the  opiniiM 
of  Wickli^  after  John  of  Gaunt  his  patron ;  somewhat  of  which  appears  in  tlK 
tale  of  "Piers  Plowman ;"  yet  I  cannot  blame  him  for  inveighing  so  sharply  agnart 
the  vices  of  the  clergy  in  his  age :  their  pride,  their  ambition,  their  pomp,  tiior 
avarice,  their  worldly  interest,  deserved  the  lashes  which  he  gave  them,  Doth  ii 
that,  and  in  most  of  nis  "  Canterbury  Tales : "  neither  has  his  contemporary  BoooMe 
spared  them.  Yet  both  those  poets  lived  in  much  esteem  with  good  and  holf 
men  in  orders  :  for  the  scandal  which  is  given  by  particular  priests  reflects  not  oft 
the  sacred  function.  Chaucer's  Monk,  his  Canon,  and  his  Friar  took  not  fio« 
the  character  of  his  Good  Parson.  A  satirical  poet  is  the  check  of  the  laymen  Oft 
bad  priests.  We  are  only  to  take  care,  that  we  involve  not  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty  in  the  same  condemnation.  The  good  cannot  be  too  much  honoured,  nor 
the  bad  too  coarsely  used:  for  the  corruption  of  the  best  becomes  the  worst 
When  a  clergyman  is  whipped,  his  gown  is  first  taken  off,  by  which  the  digrn^ 
of  his  order  is  secured  :  if  he  be  wrongfully  accused,  he  has  his  action  of  slander; 
and  it  is  at  the  poet's  peril  if  he  transgress  the  law.  But  they  will  tell  us,  tint 
all  kind  of  satire,  though  never  so  well  deserved  by  particular  priests,  yet  bringi 
the  whole  order  into  contempt.  Is  then  the  peerage  of  England  anything  &• 
honoured,  when  a  peer  suffers  for  his  treason  ?  If  he  be  libelled,  or  any  wiqr 
defamed,  he  has  his  Scandaluin  Magnatum  to  punish  the  offender.  They  who 
use  this  kind  of  argument  seem  to  be  conscious  to  themselves  of  somewhat  whidi 
has  deserved  the  poet's  lash ;  and  are  less  concerned  for  their  public  capad^f 
than  for  their  private ;  .it  least  there  is  pride  at  the  bottom  of  their  reasoning.  If 
the  faults  of  men  in  orders  are  only  to  be  judged  among  themselves,  they  are  all  in 

*  Dryden  had  paid  a  similar  compliment  to  Waller  and  Denham  in  one  of  his  earliest  dedio- 
tions,  that  of  "  TTie  Rival  Ladies,"  to  Lord  Orrery  in  1664  :  "  But  the  excellence  and  digni^rf 
rhyme  were  never  fully  known  till  Mr.  Waller  taught  it ;  he  first  made  writing  easily  an  art,  finl 
showed  us  to  conclude  the  sense,  most  jcommonly  m  distichs,  which  in  the  verse  of  those  befert 
him  runs  on  for  so  many  lines  together,  that  the  reader  is  out  of  breath  to  overtake  it  Tliii 
sweetness  of  Mr.  Waller's  lyric  poesy  was  afterwards  followed  in  the  epic  by  Sir  John  Denham  ia 
his '  Cooper's  Hill,'  a  poem  which,  for  the  majesty  of  the  style,  is  and  ever  will  be  the  exact  standuA 
of  good  writing." 
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aei  panie& :  ftJi.  since-  iticv  i«:iy  iln  tiiiii.iin  41I  1)1, u  luti.-,  i*  i><iiif<-iiii 'i  m 
mrrnhflr  of  ii,  how  can  we  bu-  Mirr,  \\\u\  ilu.-^-  will  N  iiii|VHiiri|  jiui^'i  •  ' 
u*  I  ma}' be  filiowed  tri  sprnL  rnv  ii|iiiikiii  m  i)ii«  •  ;«-<•,  |  |.ii«,\\  ri.,i     |„,|   | 

e  a  di^nCe  of  lhi>  luirurc:  Om^'d  .»•<<« -hid    u,    ;.]iiiiii|.iri«>.     Uiwr^l  n   ^  irt|.-  Ill 

id  and  an  ArcLbishnp  of  CaniM-Iiiiri  ;  urK  '^r;,rhlifi(;  ii|.  \^^\  i|,.  i:,«i->  .,( '|,|> 
jid  ibc  other  f^jr  ihe  htrmi'iur  (n^  he  4;ili<-ii  ,1^  ,.i  t.ihi'-  <  |,in-f  li  nln'li 
in  tbf;  murder  cjf  ihe  jjrclale,  aim!  in  \\ic  v^lii}i|-iiii({  •,(  l,i>  Vlri;i-'i\  rniiii  i.om 
r for  hk penaace.  The  icaiDod  Aii>i  irij;;f-nio«i^  |ii.  1)i.-i|.«  i,n-  ^nvfi  ni<  <!,• 
of  inqnimig  in:c>  ihe  csieem  aiii}  rrw/m*-!  \%l.t<ti  i],<  |,iii-m'^  ],?,•.<  f,^.i  .,( 
and  I  -wiiA  r&rher  exiemi  ihan  diiv.Miiv!,  ^i,y  j.^n  <,(  ,1  \*\  \  f„„.i  ,,.,.1. 
a  when  a  pries:  provokes  mc  uilhoiit  .-luy   «m«:o<,i,  |,m«.i.'|.|!,,    |  |,^i.   „,, 

unless  it  tje  ihe  charily  of  a  Chn^iiAri.    lo  fiiiL;t\«   'l.int        l*,t..,   /»-,(  \^ 
ition  siificient  in  the  Ci\ii  K't^a.      If  I    rii.^u*!  T.tm  m\  Iii-^  t.**!.  \'^^,^,^^'%^,, 
ience^  I  am  sure,  mu>t  Ik*  aUoucnI  n.<  :   a\u\  if   I  «Atu  «<  (fliil>.>    imh  i.,  ^ 
ecrimination,  aomewhAt  m.i>  bo  imii^t.-rtl  ii,  t.tiiii;tn  u^tU\       \.i  s\,\  *.•.»,,! 
as  not  wrought  so  far  but  I  liA(  I  h.i\r  ft:ili>\Ki.t  c  tKkit.*^!  'ui  I.:-  . 1, ...... 1. 1  >( 

oian,  and  have  enUr^'cd  on  lliAi  Mibidi  x^iiti  5t  nu.  ii.,oi«»«  •.  .<>ii4{,  i.. 
'  the  right,  if  I  shall  think  lit  hdviAdct,  i«)  •l<-.<iit'i.  {IM..1I »i  .  (  |  •;,  .« . 

are  more  easily  to  be  found  th:in  tlif  (mu  it  |:ci»-irii  .  Mi.ti  fi-  li.t\..  |«ii.i.  •!.• 
>w  to  Christianity  in  this  a^je  by  :i  jitAciiti-  mi  fctiitfitx  «•■  liui*  .i.  .it:... 
8  will  keep  cold  till  another  iiiu<'.      In  \\u   %\u^n\\\\i\W.^'\  i.ii...  m|    ■  i........ 

[  left  him.     He  must  have  Urn  :i  man  ttf  f4  ttM-i  wmuIi  ifnl  .  .mi  ».  1..  ».•  -.w 

because,  as  it  has  l^ecn  truly   f/bMi\«(l   i'(  liim.   Ii«.  hfni  i.i(.tti  ii.i.    ii.. 
IS  of  his  "  Canterbury  Tales* "  tlic  vllMfill^  Mirtntut-  tuiil  iniiniiii    (.•    *>.  i>.  n 

sm)  of  the  whole  English  na(i(;nf  111  Iha  »y^       Nui  n    itif.ii.  •( 1... 

I  him.     All  his  pilgrims  arc   ^:\ifA\y  (l1r.1i14.Mii:  in  •!  fii-ni  ...fii  •iiu 1 

ly  in  their   inclinations,  but    in   ilui»    »«»y   i-hy: '"f."'!..! ,.•..!   |.i......  i 

a  Porta  +  could  not  liavc  dirv<.rib<«l  il»«ji  hmmhi:   txiiii  iLixi  i-^   ti ,.i|.  ' 

the  poet  gives  them.  'V\\*t  uvMUt  jin«l  mrinrui  trC  iti^n  11.1.  ',..,.1  ..1  ii..., 
are  so  suited  to  their  <iiff<ri*.*nt  #»iii'!it»'/fif.  Iiininiin:  ..mil  •t>iiii>|/  'i.,.i  t.v  i- 
a  would  be  improper  '"  wjy  vil"'  rnoniii  I'vtn  iii*.  ^'.ii.*  v'>'i  'if«.'.«i- 
:en  are  distinguished  by  ih«::'ir  wv<-titil  :.«/ii:  *A  j.'»i.vi«^  ilmi  .!i„.  .itn.^.,  ,.,1 
i  bdong  to  their  age,  tli»rir '^.I.'lii;',.  j't.'l  Oiiit  liKt'in.^'    .  n- 1.  ,.   i..»  i,ii.iii.i«,, 

0,  and  of  them  on] V.     So"**- '/  ♦■■•!   ;.<  •  vf.:  in  ir.'.<Mi     v.i..'  , 1   ,.,. 

ire  nnleamed  or  ^z.\  C^a-.^v?    '*'■    •'«??,   !*v»*"    i».''    .•••♦.*.   vtt    :i.|.*.,i' 
he  ribaldn*  of  t^it  ivw  'j*  i "</:'.'•':   •?    '   ■■•»*•■•       •.♦   !••***    '!.*  .'^  '.«.    .  ..' 


I- 


wk  arc  se^'eraJ  rrier..  t/i'    ii  ,'■■.;•■    ■•.••     '"'"    **■■    "'•*• 

g  ladr  Prj'»res?s  i.!!*:  •-ii*:   'j?  V4/ • ';'« i  r -ij^    '/.•'.    '/*'*.«•     "^  ■**   •«'   '•. 

\  of  this :  tbert  iv  i.ii*j'.  i    it'.«r'.  •/  ;■!■.«.♦      ',"•'•/."•'/  ■■;    ■'*' 

iag  to  tlK  TTirrt^'- ■  \'-'-V.'  !••;'*    ■     *,*'*''      ;i.*'M  •  ^   *    "'■■   *  '•    '  '  '•   " 

Dert  art  BtH  rrn.'t.in'ijy  m    nrii^  •    «'    . «»'    •   ♦  ■     '    •   -.:••  •'       ■'  •''. 
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Chaucer  as  savour  nothing  of  immodesty.  If  1  had  desired  more  to  please  than 
to  instruct,  the  Reeve,  the  Miller,  the  Shipman,  the  Merchant,  the  Sumner,  and, 
above  all,  the  Wife  of  Bath,  in  the  Prologue  to  her  Tale,  would  have  procured  me 
as  many  friends  and  readers,  as  there  are  beaux  and  ladies  of  pleasure  m  the  town. 
But  I  will  no  more  offend  against  good  manners  :  I  am  sensible,  as  I  ougfat  to  be^ 
of  the  scandal  I  have  given  by  my  loose  writings ;  and  make  what  reparation  I 
am  able  by  this  public  acknowledgment.  If  anything  of  this  nature  or  of  profiuK- 
ness  be  crept  into  these  poems,  I  am  so  far  from  defending  it,  that  I  disown  ft. 
Totum  hoc  indictum  voto,  Chaucer  makes  another  manner  of  apology  for  his 
broad  speaking,  and  Boccace  makes  the  like  ;  but  I  will  follow  neither  of  them. 
Our  countryman,  in  the  end  of  his  characters,  before  the  "  Canterbury  Talcs,"  thus 
excuses  the  ribaldry,  which  is  very  gross  in  many  of  his  novels : 

"  But  first,  I  pray  you  of  your  courtesy. 
That  ye  ne  arrete  it  nought  my  villany, 
Thouzh  that  I  plainly  speak  in  this  mattere 
To  tellcn  you  her  words,  and  eke  her  chere  : 
Ne  though  I  speak  her  words  properly. 
For  this  ye  knowen  as  well  as  I, 
Who  shall  tellen  a  tale  after  a  man 
He  mote  rehearse  as  nye  as  ever  he  can 
Everich  word  of  it  been  in  his  charge. 
All speke  luy  nrt'tr  so  rudely ^  ne  large. 
Or  else  he  mote  tellen  his  tale  untrue. 
Or  feine  things,  or  find  words  now : 
He  may  not  spare,  altho  he  were  his  brother 
He  mote  as  well  sav  o  word  as  another. 
Christ  spake  himseU  full  broad  in  holy  writ, 
And  well  I  wote  no  villany  is  it, 
Eke  Pinto  saith,  who  so  can  him  rede. 
The  words  mote  been  coiutin  to  the  dede." 

Yet  if  a  man  should  have  inquired  of  Boccace  or  of  Chaucer,  what  need  thejr 
had  of  introducing  such  characters,  where  obscene  words  were  proper  in  thdr 
mouths,  but  very  undecent  to  be  heard,  I  know  not  what  answer  they  could  have 
made  ;  for  that  reason,  such  tales  shall  be  left  untold  by  me.  You  have  here  a 
specimen  of  Chaucer's  language,  which  is  so  obsolete,  that  his  sense  is  scarce  to  be 
understood.  And  you  have  likewise  more  than  one  example  of  his  unequal 
numbers,  which  were  mentioned  before.  Yet  many  of  his  verses  consist  of  ten 
syllables,  and  the  words  not  much  behind  our  present  English  :  as,  for  example, 
these  two  lines  in  the  description  of  the  carpenter's  young  wife : 

"  Wincing  she  was,  as  is  a  jolly  colt. 
Long  as  a  mast,  and  upright  as  a  bolt." 

I  have  almost  done  with  Chaucer,  when  I  have  answered  some  objections 
relating  to  my  present  work.  I  find  some  peoj)le  are  offended  that  I  have  turned 
these  tales  into  modern  English  ;  because  they  think  them  unworthy  of  my  pains, 
and  look  on  Chaucer  as  a  dry,  old-fashioned  wit,  not  worth  reviving.  I  have  often 
heard  the  late  Earl  of  Leicester*  say,  that  Mr.  Cowley  himself  was  of  that  opinion; 
who  having  read  him  over  at  my  lord's  request,  declared  he  had  no  taste  of  him. 
1  dare  not  advance  my  opinion  against  the  judgment  of  so  great  an  author ;  but  I 
think  it  fair,  however,  to  leave  the  decision  to  the  public.  Mr.  Cowley  was  too 
modest  to  set  up  for  a  dictator :  and  being  shocked,  perhaps,  with  his  old  style, 

*  The  Earl  of  Leicester,  Algernon  Sydney's  elder  brother,  had  died  in  1607,  at  the  age  of 
eighty.     Dr>'den  dedicated  to  him  his  play  of  *'  Don  Sebastian"  in  1690,  his  first  play  after  the 

Revolution. 
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■ngks  tnndt  (^■■^  ^"^  ^'^i*^  '^  ^jroof  i&mieaB.     Sowitnmes  akwK  THn^.  nee 

^bose  m  sonsL  Ax  uciK-r  is  i».x  t.^  unar  jlI  lie  cat&.  )«:  mhr  ill  W  n^iH:. 
Hanng  obscrvedi  ^ka>  jp-timfnnwx  3c  Ossaar  uts  £  s  jk  c«-  sumcs-  tar  ji  naa  ^^ 
CK&BtaoTf  puts  tv.>  WKi  ji  ^oi):  xt  ^ne  zc  ^r!«a«r|.  1  ^vtp  jwc  tiec  sn^d:  T4h  a  liMml 
tnnslttMMi :  htt  ^w  oica:  .-vnot^  v^a:  I  to^jik  unoMcessacx.  or  iMt  <«^  d^^inlrx 

some  pbces ;  ana  aidS^e  ioaxtriria:  tt  icr  ri«x  vliese  1  :dki^«^:ic  bit  xo^mv!  mrst^ 
de6deiit»  wmA  lad  skt  ^::nRS£  iu>  ^si^-v^nns  ^tesr  ime  Jsscre.  linr  m^  <«  Vovds  io  i)«^ 
beginning  of  cbt  isi^rua^  Aiui  ir  sis  i  ^vits  ^le  mcvr  enilvddairG.  )«cwt»^  [ii 
I  mar  he  rcnKnea  i^  srr  £  re  ict  aetlf  1  i:«xm£  I  Jaftc  &  skid!  c\-«^«muL  i^  )n^  jmA 
that  I  boa  bees  ccvcvcrsixc  ic  ^v  ssme  fcxi3i£&  AsKcher  7v«r  ic  vnrtrtw?  j^!<^ 
may  take  Ae  saoK  iiSerry  imci  nnr  ^-iunns. ;  £  jc  jcats  dier  iwe  Vtw:  csici^  T^ 
deserve  ccxvKSkvc  -i  '•^ts  ais.-  asceesxTT  sk-ixx»;ciii>&  i*-  jear^Tie  ^  scstw  rtf 
Chanoer*  vhidk  V3>  j.->sc  .y  nuauri^i  ir  ^ir  ctqc^  vc  ^>e  Tmess^  1  <?  3^  «K»n^ 
suffice  at  peesnc:  it  :a»;  srrcx  re  *  Fsuktooc  jcdc  Arcaae.'"  T«*»ffre'  iW  Ten^^  «" 
'^*       is  diescri&«^  v.-m  imd  UKse  x«:?e5^  it  al  die  edcjnes  oc  *-«ir  ac^Kv? 


mrr  jl  ^ 
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whidu  after  x  i^'ie  rrnjfa5frrnii.Tr*  I  inw^  wsss  ic  V  r<<"«TW^  tuc,-*^  :>as  ^flti^c- 
that  Daqphne.  t3>e  aEnpns:  .x"  IsD«sk  mass  txcnei  itar  &  :t«.     3  .^hDO«  tv*  ^miai-r 
thus  boM  wii  i>ri£  ;'jfis:  s.imt  luuire  >n!S."«irr  j^.-iai^ii  iTSf,  ij»,-  sjtx  1  vsitkn^  tr,-vn 
myauthor becaxae  1  imr«rsr.'».'*£  Tiiir  ux- 

But  there  aae  .-triisr  inqnes  wh:  -tirnk  I  .-xn^  »»■<  v  >m;x'?  rrjjusjJwcc  v^«C!^ 
hito  Ens^Bk.  vKC  nf  x  amcf  ruBCxiry  iiro.-ff.  TV*  saDcncv^w  :Ww  *s  *  ««j»ir 
venqration  dne  tr  las  rCtr  'arr^mn^-  sd£  rntr.  i:  ;>  x  JinV  j»>  ;)ua;  ^^oi^kWK;v«r,  jt^ 
saorilm  to  ahcr  r-  Thrr  art  isTfitr-  nc  i-cankn:^  :>JC  ^winicn^ac  o.f  hfc^  ^x*i  wissf 
will  simer  in  dns  'rrxuosi.ic.  edi  mzir^  .nc  :3je  Seaair*  *■«  hs^  :K>a(^:^  xn^  wi^^^iKS 
be  lost,  whack  arciear  irni  nxm  ^tslx  it  ihor  oii  iifclSi*  «.V  :>j>s  ^vwtxt^iir.  m^ftv 
that  excelknc  pewat  vb.-nt  I  m-rarms*;.  die  i»»  KatI  *■«  1  *»:^fti!<'.^  "iiW  x:i»J*i^«C 
Chancer  as  miia:  as  Mr.  •C.:^isj  5->wEs?£  rnt  Mj  i.-^*^  ^^ssaui^;:^  w»f  K-w;  ^>k:v 
attempt  (for  I  was  :nmiinc  rr  r  snxD^  vars  hsiviw  iiJs  3t«:>.  ^  «»»■'  >«s.  a4j;KvT> 
prevailed  so  fer  wri  m*  a?  tt  5o-r  xcy  upSgnxV-mg  wiir?  V  lrxs^i  sr.  ♦**t?'rx»JV!f  >«- 
mm»  Yet  xor  aeascit  vas  tkt.  r.TETtnr«i  wr±  wha:  V  a^r^sNi  affcJteC  i;  V  :?>< 
first  end  of  a  wsriEr  be  -.:  t»f  imi^-c::».-»£.  ti«t.  is  i,3s  uo^riui^  ^."^^^  ,%^>;,"iV<rf^  V.-:v 
thoc^ts  nmsc  grmr  Shsrcri  : 

'  Mum.  rexasBsxtnr  qvx  wn.  rs^i^iatrr.   cadc90C)i«r 
^njK  Tiini:  ?anr  n:  ii-Trnnrs  v\icbmus>.  s.  *•«•«  n«a>. 

When  an  «TfcrJ^Tr  if^zd  inr  r?  snmji  m£  ^anroiicsaw^  *V<n"«'?v  >.-  V  -t^-a^^v. 
I  have  dm .  rcs>cicB.T»j^  v-hsthjul  far  xmn^nry  :r  resr^tiTr  1:  M  K-'^vm*,*  T^j-rv 
is  supcistilkiii.  Wnrif  urt  nx  Li.e  ianzintrks.  ac  sacr?.'.  Jt>  ttr^-yn  t,-  W  ^^m,Mrjs% 
Customs  aie  aacas*^!  :  m:  '■^'en  sxnr.s  xrr  sjckH  "rfw*W».  '►■Kr*T  ;Kr  '"wt^.v 
ceases  for  winii  iijn  wsr*  axasief-      A*  i.tr  ^nif  rcbi-r   nfc-',  .%:   :V   *:^^.tn:»jj; 
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that  hU  thoughts  will  lose  of  their  original  beauty,  by  the  innovation  of  words : 
in  the  first  place,  not  only  their  beauty,  but  their  being  is  lost,  where  they 
are  no  longer  understood  ;  which  is  the  present  case.     I  grant  that  sometfa^ 
must  be  lost  in  all  transfiision,  that  is,  in  all  translations ;   but  the  sense  wiS 
remain,  which  would  otherwise  be  lost,  or  at  least  be  maimed,  when  it  is  scarce 
intelligible,  and  that  but  to  a  few.     How  few  are  there  who  can  read  Chaucer, 
so  as  to  understand  him  perfectly  !    And  if  imperfectly,  then  with  less  profit  and 
no  pleasure.     'Tis  not  for  the  use  of  some  old  Saxon  friends  that  I  have  taken 
these  pains  with  him :  let  them  neglect  my  version,  because  they  have  no  need 
of  it     I  made  it  for  their  sakes  who  understand  sense  and  poetry  as  well  as  the?, 
when  that  poetry  and  sense  is  put  into  words  which  they  understand.      I  wul 
go  ferther,  and  dare  to  add,  that  what  beauties  I  lose  in  some  places  I  give  to 
others  which  had  them  not  originally.     But  in  this  I  may  be  partial  to  my  sel£ 
Let  the  reader  judge  :   and  I  submit  to  his  decision.     Yet  I  think  I  have  just 
occasion  to  complain  of  them,  who,  because  they  understand  Chaucer,  would  deprive 
the  greater  part  of  their  countrymen  of  the  same  advantage,  and  hoard  him  up, 
as  misers  do  their  grandam  gold,  only  to  look  on  it  themselves,  and  hinder  others 
from  making  use  of  it.    In  sum,  I  seriously  protest,  that  no  man  ever  had,  or  can 
have,  a  greater  veneration  for  Chaoicer  than  my  self.     I  have  translated  some  part 
of  his  works,  only  that  I  might  perpetuate  his  memory,  or  at  least  refresh  it, 
amongst  my  countrymen.     If  I  have  altered  him  anywhere  for  the  better,  I  most 
at  the  same  time  acknowledge  that  I  could  have  done  nothing  without  him  :  Facile 
est  inventis  addere  is  no  great  commendation ;  and  I  am  not  so  vain  to  think  I 
have  deserved  a  greater,     I  will  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  of  him  singly,  with 
this  one  remark  :  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  who  keeps  a  kind  of  correspondence 
with  some  authors  of  the  fair  sex  in  France,  has  been  informed  by  them,  that 
Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,*  who  is  as  old  as  Sibyl,  and  inspired,  like  her,  Iw  the 
same  god  of  poetry,  is  at  this  time  translating  Chaucer  into  modem  French.     From 
which  I  gather,  that  he  has  been  formerly  translated  into  the  old  Proven9al  (for 
how  she  should  come  to  understand  old  English  I  know  not).     But  the  matter  of  fact 
being  true,  it  makes  me  think  that  there  is  something  in  it  like  fatality  ;  that,  after 
certain  periods  of  time,  the  fame  and  memory  of  great  wits  should  be  renewed, 
as  Chaucer  is  both  in  France  and  England.     If  this  be  wholly  chance,  *tis  extra- 
ordinary; and  I  dare  not  call  it  more,  for  fear  of  being  taxed  with  superstitioiL 

Boccace  comes  last  to  be  considered  ;  who,  living  in  the  same  age  with  Chaucer, 
had  the  same  genius,  and  followed  the  same  studies.  Both  writ  novels,  and  each 
of  them  cultivated  his  mother-tongue.  But  the  greatest  resemblance  of  our  two 
modern  authors  being  in  their  familiar  style,  and  pleasing  way  of  relating  comiad 
adventures,  I  may  pass  it  over,  because  I  have  translated  nothing  from  Boccace 
of  that  nature.  In  the  serious  part  of  poetry,  the  advantage  is  wholly  on  Chaucer*s 
side ;  for  though  the  Englishman  has  bon-owed  many  tales  from  the  Italian,  yet 
it  appears  that  those  of  Boccace  were  not  generally  of  his  own  making,  but  taken 
from  authors  of  former  ages,  and  by  him  only  modelled  ;  so  that  what  there  was 
of  invention  in  either  of  them,  may  be  judged  equal.  But  Chaucer  has  refined  on 
Boccace,  and  has  mended  the  stories  which  he  has  borrowed,  in  his  way  of  telling ! 
though  prose  allows  more  liberty  of  thought,  and  the  expression  is  more  easy, 
when  unconfined  by  numbers.  Our  countryman  carries  weight,  and  yet  wins  the 
race  at  disadvantage.      I  desire  not   the   reader  should   take  my   word;  and, 

*  Mademoiselle  de  Scudery  died  about  eighteen  months  after  Dryden*s  publication  of  the 
'*  Fables,"  at  the  age  of  ninety-four.  Scott  states  that  she  never  seriously  thought  of  translating 
Chaucer. 
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therefore,  I  will  set  two  of  their  disciJimies,  on  the  same  lubject,  in  the  wune  U|^htt 
for  every  man  to  judge  betwixt  them.  I  tranftlated  Chaucer  first ;  and,  amongst 
the  rest,  pitched  on  "The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale ; "  not  daring,  ai  I  have  said,  to 
adventare  on  her  Prologue,  because  it  is  too  licentious.  There  Chaucer  introduces 
an  old  woman  of  mean  parentage,  whum  a  youthful  knight  of  noble  blood  was 
forced  to  marry,  and  consequently  loathed  her.  The  crone  being  in  bed  with  him 
on  the  wedding-night,  and  finding  his  aversion,  endeavours  to  win  his  afiigction 
by  reason ;  and  speaks  a  good  word  for  her^lf,  (as  who  could  blame  her  ?)  in  hope 
to  mollify  the  sullen  bridegroom.  She  takes  her  topics  from  the  benefits  of 
poverty,  the  advantages  of  old  age  and  ugliness,  the  vanity  of  youth,  and  the  silly 
pride  of  ancestry  and  titles  without  inherent  virtue,  which  is  the  true  nobility. 
When  I  had  closed  Chancer,  I  returned  to  fJvid,  and  translated  some  more  of  hia 
fables  ;  and  by  this  time  had  so  far  forgotten  **  The  Wife  of  ifath's  Tale,"  that,  when 
I  took  up  Boccace,  unawares  I  fell  on  the  same  argument  of  preferring  virtue  Ut 
nobility  of  blood  and  titles,  in  the  story  of  "  Sigismonda ; "  which  I  had  certainly 
avoided  for  the  resemblance  of  the  two  discourses,  if  my  memory  had  not  failed 
me.  Let  the  reader  weigh  them  IxAh  ;  and  if  he  tbinloi  me  partial  Ut  Chaucer,  'tis 
in  him  to  right  Boccace. 

I  prefer  in  our  countryman,  far  aliove  all  his  other  stories,  the  noble  poem  of 
"  Paiamon  and  Arcite,"  which  is  of  the  e^^tc  kind,  and  perhaps  not  mudi  inftnor  Uj 
the  nias  or  the  ALnti*.  The  story  i%  more  pleasing  than  either  of  them,  the 
manners  as  perfect,  the  dictir^n  a»  |y>etical,  the  learning  as  deep  and  various,  and 
the  disposition  full  as  artful ;  oniy  it  include^  a  greater  Length  of  time,  as  taking 
up  seven  years  at  leav ;  b^t  Aristotle  has  left  undecided  the  duration  of  the 
action,  wiucfa  yet  is  easily  rtfi-jctd  inU*  the  c^/mposs  (A  a  vear  by  a  najntUM  of 
what  preceded  the  retom  of  Falamon  to  Athens.  I  had  thought  for  the  honour 
of  our  nation,  and  more  particularly  for  hh  wL'^/ie  laurel,  th'.>ugfa  unworthy,  I 
have  worn  after  him,  that  thu  btory  wa^  of  Kr;g!L»h  growth  sltA  Chaucer's  own ; 
bat  I  was  undeceived  by  Bocca^je  ;  for,  ca^ ^ly  looking  'x«  the  end  of  his  seventh 
Gwmata,  I  foond  Dioaeo  't;.vier  which  ri;ame  he  shadows  him.self,)  uA  I'iaoietta 
(who  rox-escnts  his  irJ<»tresf.  the  rjat-ral  dav^ter  of  Robert,  king  of  Naples,/  of 
whom  these  words  are  v/Aj^^ — Jjunu^  i  U  ftamtUa  ^an  pnta  <attiar&n4f  in^umi 
d*  Arciia,  e  di  Palanumje :  by  which  it  a;^p<ars  that  tKis  story  was  written  bciore 
the  time  of  Bocca^je  ;  biLt  t:«e  xtiJECJt  of  its  auth^>r  }>eii^  whioUy  lo^,  Ciiaucer  i» 
now  beoome  an  ong.r^  :  t.rA  I  '.oe^tloa  cot  1/ut  the  poem  has  reu::ved  matiy 
beauties  by  pauirsg  t::r'^'::gr.  h.h  &o'ole  bandi.  hti>>ies  this  tale,  there  is  ai«other 
of  his  own  inventior;,  aft*rr  t5*e  srifeL-rjer  'A  th<:  I'rovtrtkfgaus,  called  *"'  1-e  Slower  aod 
the  Jjtai,"  with  waich  I  wai  s^^  ;^.icularly  pleased,  f/oth  for  the  invefit>^.  atd  the 
moral,  that  I  casiiOt  hindtr  m>wrlf  from  rev>niir.«:i;dii^  it  to  toe  rtsAKf. 

As  a  corollary  to  tir-ls  yz*Ai/>:,  it  whicL  J  have  do&e  justice  to  '/.hers,  I  owe 
lomevfaat  to  mvself :  r.ot  that  1  tiiini:  w  vif^s.  mv  time  to  er:t«rr  tr-e  iiat*  witL 
one  Milboorc  and  oat  Bla'jKrr.ore.  but  "'iareiy  to  take  r.otice  that  iucL  nwrr.  tr*ere 
are  niko  have  writtez:  sctirriiou-siy  against  roe.  without  any  provocatiot.*  Mi.ixyufr., 
who  is  in  ori^rrs,  ^^r»r.»r:i': .  ariior^st  th*:  reb*.  ::.!-.  o-arr*;-  to  ir.*:.  t:^t  !  ?ia..«:  fa-.-r:. 
foul  on  priestri.'xx:-  If  I  f-ive,  la.'::  or-ly  to  atk  jpaj-dor.  of  ^'ooc  ^r.*nu.  ar.c  :..:. 
afraid  his  pan  of  t:^  re;A5atioL  wi:!  come  lo  1. •/.!«;.  !>;:  :.[rf.  l^  aati^f*tc  Li^i*. 
he  shall  not  *:^  a':*!*:  :o  f-^r-e  himself  nyA.  cue  f'^  an  acvefsary.  I  oo:.*je:r;r.  i-::. 
too  much  to  er::*:r  .r.:o  0'-'::;;>!:titiOL  wit:,  uiu^  H.-.  o>;.  '.rar-siatior.'.  of  ^  .r^-- 
have  answerec  h-:  ',r:t-C-»ntt  on  mixjie.     If  -ki  they  ^ay  Le  i^-.  c^r-.larec  :r,  priiity 

*  For  c^CMT-  i.-v_ot-=   '/  I^f>ccr'>  r*-.ii«ri.  M::'>u..rz.  u^  h'tMLiiyxt    icc  t^*  Lp  st>  t:  J>:-r. 
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he  prefers  the  version  ol  Ogilby  to  inincy  the  world  has  made  him  the  same  com* 
pliment ;  for  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  he  writes  even  below  Ogilby.  That, 
you  will  say,  is  not  easilv  to  be  done :  but  what  cannot  Milboum  bring  about? 
I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  while  he  and  I  live  together,  1  shall  not  be  thoii|^ 
the  worst  poet  of  the  age.  It  looks  as  if  I  had  desired  him  underhand  to  write 
so  ill  against  me ;  but,  upon  my  honest  word,  I  have  not  bribed  him  to  do  me 
this  service,  and  am  wholly  guiltless  of  his  pamphlet.  'Tis  true,  I  should  be  glad 
ff  I  could  persuade  him  to  continue  his  good  offices,  and  write  such  another 
critique  on  anything  of  mine ;  for  I  find  by  experience  he  has  a  great  stroke  with 
the  reader,  when  he  condemns  any  of  my  poems,  to  make  the  world  have  a  better 
opinion  of  them.  He  has  taken  some  pains  with  my  poetry ;  but  nobody  will  be 
persuaded  to  take  the  same  with  his.  If  I  had  taken  to  the  church  (as  he  affirms^ 
out  which  was  never  in  my  thoughts),  I  should  have  had  more  sense,  if  not  more 
grace,  than  to  have  turned  myself  out  of  my  benefice  by  writing  libels  on  my 
parishioners.  But  his  account  of  my  manners  and  my  principles  are  of  a  piece 
with  his  cavils  and  his  poetry  :  and  so  I  have  done  with  him  for  ever. 

As  for  the  City  Bard  or  Knight  Physician,  I  hear  his  quarrel  to  me  is,  that  I 
was  the  author  of"  Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  which  he  thinks  is  a  little  hard  od 
his  fanatic  patrons  in  London. 

But  I  will  deal  the  more  civilly  with  his  two  poems,  because  nothing  ill  is  to  be 
spoken  of  the  dead  :  and  therefore  peace  be  to  the  manes  of  his  Arthurs.*  I  will 
only  say,  that  it  was  not  for  this  noble  knight  that  I  drew  the  plan  of  an  epic 
poem  on  King  Arthur,  in  my  preface  to  the  translation  of  Juvenal.  The  guardian 
angels  of  kingdoms  were  machines  too  ponderous  for  him  to  manage  ;  and  there- 
fore he  rejected  them,  as  Dares  did  the  whirlbats  of  Eryx,  when  they  were  throit'n 
before  him  by  Entellus.+  Yet  from  that  preface  he  plainly  took  his  hint :  for  he 
began  immediately  upon  the  story;  though  tie  had  the  baseness  not  to  acknowledge 
his  benefactor,  but,  instead  of  it,  to  traduce  me  in  a  libel. 

I  shall  say  the  less  of  Mr.  Collier,  because  in  many  things  he  has  taxed  me 
justly ;  and  I  have  pleaded  guilty  to  all  thoughts  and  expressions  of  mine,  which 
can  be  truly  argued  of  obscenity,  profaneness,  or  immorality  ;  and  retract  them.  If 
he  be  my  enemy,  let  him  triumph  ;  if  he  be  my  friend,  as  I  have  given  him  no 
personal  occasion  to  be  otherwise,  he  will  be  glad  of  my  repentance.  It  becomes 
me  not  to  draw  my  pen  in  the  defence  of  a  bad  cause,  when  I  have  so  often  drawn 
it  for  a  good  one.  Yet  it  were  not  difficult  to  prove  that  in  many  places  he  has 
pervertwl  my  meaning  by  his  glosses  ;  and  interpreted  my  words  into  blasphemy 
and  bawdry,  of  which  they  were  not  guilty  ;  ])esides  that  he  is  too  much  given  to 
horse-play  in  his  raillery ;  and  comes  to  battle  like  a  dictator  from  the  plough.  I 
will  not  say.  The  zeal  of  God's  house  has  eaten  him  up ;  but  I  am  sure  it  has 
devoured  some  part  of  his  good  manners  and  civility.  It  might  also  be  doubted 
whether  it  were  altogether  zeal,  which  prompted  him  to  this  rough  manner  of 
proceeding  ;  perhaps  it  became  not  one  of  his  function  to  rake  into  the  rubbish  of 
ancient  and  modem  plays ;   a  divine  might  have  employed  his  pains  to  better 

*  Blackmore's  two  epic  poems,  "  Prince  Arthur"  and  "  King  Arthur." 

f  See  Vireil's  /Eneas,  vv.  394,  scq.  In  the  Trojan  games  in  Sicilv  Dares  refused  to  fight 
Entelliis  with  the  "cestus"  of  Eryx.  Cestux,  here  called  whirlbats  by  Dryden,  is  transbtd 
^atoitlrts  in  his  Translation  of  Virgil.     Virgil  describes  the  make  of  these  crstus : 


Traimlated  by  Dryden 


*'  Tantorum  ingentia  septem 
Terga  bourn  plumbo  insuta  ferroque  regebant." 

The  gloves  of  death,  with  seven  distinguished  folds 
Of  tough  bull-hides :  the  space  within  is  spread 
With  iron  or  with  loads  of  heavy  lead." 


^ 
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pose  than  in  the  nastinfss  of  Plaatus  and  Aristophanes;  whose  examp2cs>  as 
r  excuse  not  me,  so  it  might  be  possibly  supposed^  ti^  he  read  them  not 
iKMit  some  pfeasnie.     They  who  hare  written  commentaries  on  these  poets»  or 

Honce^  Juvenal,  or  Martial,  hare  explained  some  Tices,  whkh  without  their 
spfctatioQ  had  been  miknown  to  modem  times.  Neidier  has  he  judged  impor- 
hf  betwixt  the  former  age  and  ns. 

rheie  is  more  bawdry  in  one  play  of  Fletcher's,  called  "  The  Custom  of  the 
mtry,**  dian  in  all  oars  together.  Yet  this  has  been  often  acted  on  the  stage  in 
remembrance.  Are  the  times  so  much  more  reformed  now  than  they  were  five 
[  twenty  years  ago?  If  they  are,  I  congratulate  the  amendment  of  our  moraK 
:  I  am  not  to  prejudice  the  cause  of  my  feUow-poets,  thoi^  I  abandon  my  own 
mce :  they  hare  some  of  them  answered  for  themsehresy  and  neither  they  nor  I 

tMnk  Bir.  Collier  so  formidable  an  enemy  that  we  shoold  shnn  him.     He  has 

ground  at  the  latter  end  of  the  day,  by  pursnii^  his  point  too  fiur,  like  the 
Bceof  Condeatthebattleof  Sennefie  :  from  immoral  plays  to  no  plays»  a^  a^«j» 
Knrat  mm  vttiit  amsequentia.  Bat  being  a  party,  I  am  not  to  erect  myself  into 
id^  As  for  the  rest  of  those  who  have  written  against  me,  th^  are  such 
mdrds  diat  they  deserve  not  the  least  notice  to  be  taken  of  them.     Blackmore 

Milboom  are  only  distinguished  from  the  crowd  by  beii^  remembered  to  their 
my. 

^'  Donetrv  teqne  Tigelli 
Discipu^rum  inter  jubeo  plorare  cadkcdras."  * 


Nro 


HER  GRACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF  ORMOND, 

WITH    THE    FOLLOWING   POEM   OF 

PALAMON  AND  ARCITE  FROM  CHAUCER. 


r 


Madam, 
The  bard  who  first  adorned  our  native  tongue 
I  Tuned  to  his  British  lyre  this  ancient  song ; 
Which  Hc»ner  might  without  a  blush  reherse. 
And  leaves  a  doubtfiil  palm  in  Virgil's  verse  :f 
He  matched  their  beauties,  where  they  most  excel ;  5 

Of  love  sung  better,  and  of  arms  as  welL 

Vouchsafe,  illustrious  Ormond,  to  behold 
"What  power  the  charms  of  beauty  had  of  old ; 
Nor  wonder  if  such  deeds  of  arms  were  done. 
Inspired  by  two  fair  eyes  that  sparkled  like  your  own.  10 

If  Chaucer  by  the  best  idea  wrought. 
And  poets  can  divine  each  other  s  thought. 

Hot.  SaL  L  i<x 

Dryden  here  says  of  Chaucer  In  reference  to  Virgil  what  Juvenal  said  of  Virgil  in  reference 

lomer : 

"  Conditor  Iliadis  cantabttur,  atque  Maronis 
Altisoni  dubiam  fecientia  carmina  palmam.** 

Juvenal,  Sat.  x\.  178. 
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IThe  fairest  nymph  before  his  eyes  he  set ; 

/And  then  the  fairest  was  Plantagenet, 

I  Who  three  contending  princes  made  her  prize,  15 

I  And  ruled  the  rival  nations  with  her  eyes  ; 

I  Who  left  immortal  trophies  of  her  fame, 

^nd  to  the  noblest  order  gave  the  name.* 
Like  her,  of  equal  kindred  to  the  throne, 

You  keep  her  conquests,  and  extend  your  own  :  20 

As  when  the  stars,  in  their  etherial  race. 

At  length  have  rolled  around  the  liquid  space. 

At  certain  periods  they  resume  their  place, 

From  the  same  point  of  heaven  their  course  advance. 

And  move  in  measures  of  their  former  dance ;  25 

Thus,  after  length  of  ages,  she  returns, 

Restored  in  you,  and  the  same  place  adorns  : 

Or  you  perform  her  office  in  the  sphere. 

Bom  of  her  blood,  and  make  a  new  Platonic  year. 

r^  O  true  Plantagenet,  O  race  divine,  30 

/(For  beauty  still  is  fatal f  to  the  line,) 
/  Had  Chaucer  lived  that  angel-face  to  view, 
h  Sure  he  had  drawn  his  Emily  from  you  ; 
at  Or  had  you  lived  to  judge  the  doubtful  right, 
I    Your  noble  Palamon  had  been  the  knight ;  35 

\    And  conquering  Theseus  from  his  side  had  sent 
^vJ[oijr  generous  lord,  to  guide  the  Theban  government'. 
Time  shall  accomplish  that ;  and  I  shall  see 

A  Palamon  in  him,  in  you  an  Emily. 
Already  have  the  Fates  your  path  prepared,  40 

And  sure  presage  your  future  sway  declared  : 

When  westward,  like  the  sun,  you  took  your  way, 

And  from  benighted  Britain  bore  the  day. 

Blue  Triton  gave  the  signal  from  the  shore. 

The  ready  Nereids  heard,  and  swam  before  45 

To  smooth  the  seas ;  a  soft  Etesian  gale  % 

But  just  inspired,  and  gently  swelled  the  sail ; 

Portunus  took  his  turn,  whose  ample  hand 

Heaved  up  the  lightened  keel,  and  sunk  the  sand,§ 

And  steered  the  sacred  vessel  safe  to  land.  50 

*  Scott  thinks  this  Plantagenet  lady  was  Blanche,  first  wife  of  John,  duke  of  Gaunt  Mr. 
Craik,  in  his  "  History  of  English  Literature  "  (vol.  ii.  p.  162),  suggests  that  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
Joan,  daughter  of  Edmund  of  Woodstock,  earl  of  Kent,  second  son  of  Edward  I. ,  famous  as  the 
Fair  Maid  of  Kent,  and  married  for  the  third  and  last  time  to  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  by  whom 
she  was  the  mother  of  Richard  II.  She  was  firstly  the  wife  of  Thomas  Holland,  son  of  tne  Lord 
Holland,  anc^  secondly  of  William  Montage,  earl  of  Salisbury.  Thus  it  may  be  explained  how 
she  made  three  contending  princes  her  prize :  and  she  is  believed  to  be  the  Countess  of  Salisbury 
who  gave  the  Order  of  the  Garter  its  name.  The  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  lineally 
descended  from  Edward  II.  through  John  of  Gaunt  would  be  described  as  "of  equal  kindred  to 
the  throne"  with  the  daughter  of  Edward  I.,  and  as  **  bom  of  her  blood." 

t  Fatal,  in  the  sense  oi  fated,  destined. 

X  "  Etesian  gale,"  an  annual  wind  here  described  as  a  soft  one. 

§  Portunus,  the  protector  of  harbours  in  Roman  mythology.  See  "Astrsea  Redux,**  x2T,  and 
note.     This  is  an  imitation  of  Virgil : 

"  Et  pater  ipse  manu  magna  Portunus  euntem 
Impulit"— y^Fw.  v.  241. 
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The  land,  if  not  restrained,  had  met  your  way,* 

Projected  out  a  neck,  and  jutted  to  the  sea. 

Hibemia,  prostrate  at  your  feet,  adored 

In  you  the  pledge  of  her  expected  lord, 

Due  to  her  isle  ;  a  venerable  name ;  55 

His  father  and  his  grandsire  known  to  fame  ; 

Awed  by  that  house,  accustomed  to  command, 

The  sturdy  kerns  +  in  due  subjection  stand. 

Nor  hear  the  reins  t  in  any  foreign*  hand. 

At  your  approach,  they  crowded  to  the  port ;  60 

And  scarcely  landed,  you  create  a  court : 
As  Ormond  s  harbinger,  to  you  they  run, 
For  Venus  is  the  promise  of  the  Sun.§ 

The  waste  of  civil  wars,  their  towns  destroyed. 
Pales  unhonoured,  Ceres  unemployed, ||  65 

Were  all  forgot ;  and  one  triumphant  day 
"Wiped  all  the  tears  of  three  campaigns  away. 
Blood,  rapines,  massacres,  were  cheaply  bought. 
So  mighty  recompense  your  beauty  brought. 
As  when  the  dove  returning  bore  the  mane  70 

Of  earth  restored  to  the  long>labouring  ark, 
The  relics  of  mankind,  secure  of  rest. 
Oped  every  window  to  receive  the  guest. 
And  the  fair  bearer  of  the  message  blessed  :1I 
So,  when  you  came,  with  loud  repeated  cries,  75 

The  nation  took  an  omen  from  your  eyes. 
And  God  advanced  his  rainbow  in  the  skies. 
To  sign  inviolable  peace  restored  ; 
The  saints  with  solemn  shouts  proclaimed  the  new  accord. 

When  at  your  second  coming  you  appear,  80 

(For  I  foretell  that  millenary  year) 
The  sharpened  share  shall  vex  the  soil  no  more, 
But  earth  unbidden  shall  produce  her  store ; 
The  land  shall  laugh,  the  circling  ocean  smile, 
And  Heaven's  indulgence  bless  the  holy  isle.  85 

*  This  idea  is  carried  further  in  "  Astraea  Redux,"  where  the  land,  unrestrained,  meets  Charles 
I  his  way  back  to  England  to  be  king : 

"  It  is  no  longer  motion  cheats  your  view  ; 
As  you  meet  it,  the  land  approacheth  you." 

f  Kerns,  Irish  peasants.     "The  Irish  kern"  (Ann.  Mirab.  157)  : 

'*  Like  a  shag-haired  crafty  kern.** 

Shakespeare,  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  act  iii.  sc.  t. 

X  "  To  hear  the  reins  "  is  a  classical  expression,  which  has  been  lost  in  all  the  modem  editions 
ter  Derrick,  who  changed  Aear  into  dear. 

**  Fertur  equis  auriga,  neque  audit  cumis  habenas." 

Virgil,  Gears',  i.  514. 
The  horse's  ear,"  said  Horace,  **  is  in  his  bridled  mouth." 

**  Equi  frenato  est  auris  in  ore." 

HoR.  1  Epod.  XV,  13. 

4  The  Duchess  of  Ormond  had  gone  to  Ireland  in  1697,  followed  shortly  after  by  the  Duke. 
II  Pales  the  goddess  of  sheep-pastures,  and  Ceres  of  com. 

IT  The  simile  of  the  dove  was  similarly  used  by  Dryden  in  complimenting  the  Queen  of  England 
B  her  ooming  to  the  theatre  in  1682.    Soe  the  Prologue,  p.  136. 
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Heaven  from  all  ages  has  reserved  for  you 
That  happy  clime,  which  venom  never  knew ; 
Or  if  it  nad  been  there,  your  eyes  alone 
Have  power  to  chase  all  poison,  but  their  own. 

Now  in  this  interval,  which  Fate  has  cast  90 

Betwixt  your  future  glories  and  your  past, 
This  pause  of  power,  'tis  Ireland's  hour  to  mourn  ; 
While  England  celebrates  your  safe  return, 
By  which  you  seem  the  seasons  to  command. 
And  bring  our  summers  back  to  their  forsaken  land.  95 

The  vanquished  isle  our  leisure  must  attend, 
Till  the  fair  blessing  we  vouchsafe  to  send ; 
Nor  can  we  spare  you  long,  though  often  we  may  lend. 
The  dove  was  twice  employed  abroad,  before 
The  world  was  dried,  and  she  returned  no  more.  \QO 

Nor  dare  we  trust  so  soft  a  messenger. 
New  from  her  sickness,  to  that  northern  air  ;* 
Rest  here  awhile  your  lustre  to  restore. 
That  they  may  see  you,  as  you  shone  before  ; 
For  yet,  the  eclipse  not  wholly  past,  you  wade  105 

Through  some  remains  and  dimness  of  a  shade. 

A  subject  in  his  prince  may  claim  a  right, 
Nor  suffer  him  with  strength  impaired  to  fight ; 
Till  force  returns,  his  ardour  we  restrain. 
And  curb  his  warlike  wish  to  cross  the  main.  no 

Now  past  the  danger,  let  the  learned  begin 
The  inquiry,  where  disease  could  enter  in ; 
How  those  malignant  atoms  forced  their  way, 
What  in  the  faultless  frame  they  found  to  make  Ihcir  i)rey, 
Where  every  element  was  weighed  so  well,  115 

That  Heaven  alone,  who  mixed  the  mass,  could  tell 
Which  of  the  four  ingredients  could  rebel ; 
And  where,  imprisoned  in  so  sweet  a  cage, 
A  soul  might  well  be  pleased  to  pass  an  age. 

And  yet  the  fine  materials  made  it  weak  ;  120 

Porcelain  by  being  pure  is  apt  to  break. 
Even  to  your  breast  the  sickness  durst  aspire, 
And  forced  from  that  fair  temple  to  retire, 
Profanely  set  the  holy  place  on  fire. 

In  vain  your  lord,  like  young  Vespasian,  t  mourned,  125 

When  the  fierce  flames  the  sanctuary  burned  ; 
And  I  prepared  to  pay  in  verses  rude 
A  most  detested  act  of  gratitude  : 
Even  this  had  been  your  Elegy,  which  now 
Is  offered  for  your  health,  the  table  of  my  vow.ij:  130 

*  The  Duchess  had  lately  recovered  from  a  fever. 

t  "  Young  Vespasian,"  the  Emperor  Titus,  son  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  who  when  young, 
serving  under  his  father,  directed  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  and  took  it  by  storm,  and  is  said  to  have 
wept  at  the  destruction  of  the  Temple. 

X  "  The  table  of  my  vow  ;  "  vottva  tabella  (Horace,  2  Sat.  i.  33),  tabula  votiva  (Horace,  i  Od. 
y.  31).  This  tabula  or  tabella  was  a  picture  of  a  shipwreck  placed  by  one  who  had  escaped  from 
H  in  the  Temple  of  Neptune  or  some  other  sea-god.     "  Nonne  animadvertis  ex  tot  tabulis  pictis 
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Your  angel  sure  our  Morley's  mind  inspired,* 
To  find  the  remedy  your  ill  required  ; 
As  once  the  Macedon,  by  Jove  s  decree, 
Was  taught  to  dream  an  herb  for  Ptolemy :  + 
Or  Heaven,  which  had  such  over -cost  bestowed  135 

As  scarce  it  could  afford  to  flesh  and  blood, 
So  liked  the  frame,  he  would  not  work  anew, 
To  save  the  charges  of  another  you ; 
Or  by  his  middle  science  did  he  steer, 

And  saw  some  great  contingent  good  appear,  140 

Well  worth  a  miracle  to  keep  you  here. 
And  for  that  end  preserved  the  precious  mould. 
Which  all  the  future  Ormonds  was  to  hold  ; 
And  meditated,  in  his  better  mind. 
An  heir  from  you  who+  may  redeefn  the  failing  kind.        145 

Blessed  be  the  power  which  has  at  once  restored 
The  hopes  of  lost  succession  to  your  lord ; 
Joy  to  the  first  and  last  of  each  degree, 
Virtue  to  courts,  and,  what  I  longed  to  see. 
To  you  the  Graces,  and  the  Muse  to  me.  I  ^c 

O  daughter  of  the  Rose,  whose  cheeks  unite 
The  differing  titles  of  the  Red  and  White  ; 
Who  heaven's  alternate  beauty  well  display. 
The  blush  of  morning  and  the  milky  way  ; 
Whose  face  is  Paradise,  but  fenced  from  sin  ;  155 

For  God  in  either  eye  has  placed  a  cherabin.  § 

All  is  your  lord's  alone  ;   even  absent,  he 
Employs  the  care  of  chaste  Penelope. 
For  him  you  waste  in  tears  your  widowed  hours, 
For  him  your  curious  needle  paints  the  flowers  ;  160 

Such  works  of  old  imperial  dames  were  taught, 
Such  for  Ascanius  fair  Elisa  ||  wrought. 

The  soft  recesses  of  your  hours  improve 
The  three  fair  pledges  of  your  happy  love  : 
All  other  parts  of  pious  duty  done,  165 

You  owe  your  Ormond  nothing  but  a  son, 
To  fill  in  future  times  his  father's  place, 
And  wear  the  garter  of  his  mother's  race. 

am  niulti  votis  vim  tempestatis  efTugerint?"      (Cicero,  Ep.   ad  Atticum,  xii.   43.)     Tabie  vmi 

;d  in  Drydcn's  time  for  tablet. 

*  Dr.  Morley  was  her  physician. 

\  Ptolemy-Sotcr  (the  First)  having  been  wounded  with  a  poisoned  arrow,  Alexander  the  Great 

said  to  have  had  a  remedy  for  his  friend's  wound  suggested  to  him  in  a  dream,      Ptolemy  hac 

fore  been  instrumental  in  saving  Alexander's  life. 

I  IVhich  is  incorrectly  printed  mstead  of  who  in  all  modem  editions  after  Derrick. 

i  The  French  word  cherubin  used  by  Dryden  for  cherttb  ;  it  occurs  also  in  Shakespeare. 

I  Dido. 
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PALAMON  AND  ARCITE,  OR  THE  KNIGHTS  TALE; 

FROM   CHAUCER.* 
IN  THREE  BOOKS. 

BOOK  I. 

In  days  of  old  there  lived,  of  mighty  fame, 

A  valiant  Prince,  and  Theseus  was  his  name ; 

A  chief,  who  more  in  feats  of  arms  excelled, 

The  rising  nor  the  setting*  sun  beheld. 

Of  Athens  he  was  lord  ;  much  land  he  won,  5 

And  added  foreign  countries  to  his  crown. 

In  Scythia  with  the  warrior  Queen  he  strove. 

Whom  first  by  force  he  conquered,  then  by  love ; 

He  brought  in  triumph  back  the  beauteous  dame, 

With  whom  her  sister,  fair  Emilia,  came.  10 

With  honour  to  his  home  let  Theseus  ride, 

With  Love  to  friend,  and  Fortune  for  his  guide. 

And  his  victorious  army  at  his  side. 

I  pass  their  warlike  pomp,  their  proud  array, 

Tneir  shouts,  their  songs,  their  welcome  on  the  way  ;  15 

But,  were  it  not  too  long,  I  would  recite 

The  feats  of  Amazons,  the  fatal  fight 

Betwixt  the  hardy  Queen  and  hero  Knight ; 

The  town  besieged,  and  how  much  blood  it  cost 

The  female  army,  and  the  Athenian  host ;  20 

The  spousals  of  Hippolyta  the  Queen  ; 

What  tilts  and  turneys  at  the  feast  were  seen ; 

The  storm  at  their  return,  the  ladies'  fear : 

But  these  and  other  things  I  must  forbear. 

The  field  is  spacious  I  design  to  sow  25 

With  oxen  far  unfit  to  draw  the  plough  : 

The  remnant  of  my  tale  is  of  a  length 

To  tire  your  patience,  and  to  waste  my  strength ; 

And  trivial  accidents  shall  be  forbom, 

That  others  may  have  time  to  take  their  turn,  30 

As  was  at  first  enjoined  us  by  mine  host. 

That  he,  whose  tale  is  best  and  pleases  most, 

Should  win  his  supper  at  our  common  cost. 

*  Drydcn  printed  Chaucer's  Tales  with  his  own  versions,  and  Scott  has  printed  them  also  in  hi* 
edition.  Dryden's  versions  are  very  free,  with  frequent  considerable  amplification  and  introduc- 
tion of  new  ideas  ;  and  the  difference  of  metre  changes  the  character  of  the  poetry.  The  story 
of  Palaraon  and  Arcite  had  been  told,  before  Chaucer,  by  Boccacio  in  his  "Theseidc, "  and 
Chaucer  probably  took  it  from  Boccacio.  Chaucer  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  Knight,  among 
the  Pilgrims  who,  on  their  way  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  at  Canterbury,  told  each  other  tales  fw 
amusement :  hence  the  second  name  of  "  The  Knight's  Talc."  Drydcn  has  divided  this  talc  into 
three  books. 
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And  thuaxioic  mhac  I  Lrfi,  I  will  pursue 
This  aiKJntf  sumj,  niietlier  lalse  or  tnie^  35 

In  hope  it  may  be  mended  with  a  new. 
The  Prince  i  mentiooed,  fidi  of  hig^  renown. 
In  this  array  drew  near  the  Athenian  town ; 
When,  in  fails  pomp  and  ntniost  of  his  pride 
Marching  he  chanced  to  cast  his  eye  aside,  40 

And  saw  a  qidre  of  moumiii^  danies,  iribo  lay 
By  two  and  two  acrom  the  common  way  : 
At  his  approach  they  raised  a  melnl  cry. 
And  beat  tbor  breasts,  and  held  their  hands  on  hiigh. 
Creeping  and  crying,  till  they  seized  at  last  45 

His  courser's  bndle  and  his  feet  embraced. 
**  Tell  me,^  said  Theseus,  **  what  and  whence  yon  are, 
"  And  why  this  funeral  pageant  you  prepare  ? 

Is  this  the  wdoome  of  my  worthy  deeds. 

To  meet  my  triumph  in  Ul-omened  weeds  ?  5^ 

Or  envy  ycm  ray  praise,  and  would  destroy 

With  gpef  my  pleasure;^,  and  pollute  my  joy  ? 

Or  are  you  injured,  and  demand  relief  ? 

N'ame  your  request,  and  I  mill  case  your  grief." 

The  most  in  years  of  all  the  mourning  train  55 

Bi^an  ;  but  swounded*  first  away  for  pain  ; 
Then  scarce  recovered  spoke :  **  Nor  envy  we 
**Thy  great  renown,  nor  grudge  thy  victory  ; 
**  'Tis  thine,  O  King,  the  afflicted  to  redress, 
**  And  fame  has  filled  the  world  with  thy  success :  60 

**  We  wretched  women  sue  for  that  alone, 
**  Which  of  thy  goodness  is  refused  to  none  ; 
•*  Let  fall  some  drops  of  pity  on  our  grief, 
**  If  what  we  beg  be  just,  and  we  deserve  relief ; 
**  For  none  of  us,  who  now  thy  grace  implore,  65 

**  But  held  the  rank  of  sovereign  queen  before  ; 

Till,  thanks  to  giddy  Chance,  which  never  bears 

That  mortal  bliss  should  last  for  length  of  years, 
**  She  cast  us  headlong  from  our  high  estate, 
'*  And  here  in  hope  01  thy  return  we  wait,  70 

"  And  long  have  waited  in  the  temple  nig^ 
"  Built  to  the  gracious  goddess  Clemency. 
"  But  reverence  thou  the  power  whose  name  it  bears, 
**  Relieve  the  oppressed,  and  wipe  the  widows'  tears. 
"  I,  wretched  I,  have  other  fortune  seen,  75 

"  The  wife  of  Capaneus,  and  once  a  Queen  ; 

At  Thebes  he  fell ;  cursed  be  the  fatal  day  ! 

And  all  the  rest  thou  seest  in  this  array 
"To  make  their  moan  their  lords  in  battle  lost, 
**  Before  that  town  besieged  by  our  confederate  host.  80 

In  the  first  folio  edition  the  word  is  sounded^  which  must  be  a  misprint  fur  swounded.  In 
t  second  edition,  17 13,  it  was  printed  swooned,  and  this  has  been  followed  by  all  subsequent 
torn.  Swound  occurs  in  line  537  of  this  Book ;  but  though  there  re<|uired  to  rhyme  with 
nvned  and  sounds  most  of  the  modem  editions  have  stuooh:  and  so  again  in  Book  III.  line  982. 
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**  But  Creon,  old  and  impious,  who  commands 

"  The  Theban  city,  and  usurps  the  lands, 

**  Denies  the  rites  of  funeral  fires  to  those 

**  Whose  breathless  bodies  yet  he  calls  his  foes. 

**  Unburned,  unburied,  on  a  heap  they  lie  ;  85 

"  Such  is  their  fate,  and  such  his  tyranny  ; 

**  No  friend  has  leave  to  bear  away  the  dead, 

"  But  with  their  lifeless  limbs  his  hounds  are  fed." 

At  this  she  shrieked  aloud  ;  the  mournfid  train 

Echoed  her  grief,  and  grovelling  on  the  plain,  90 

With  groans,  and  hands  upheld,  to  move  his  mind, 

Besought  his  pity  to  their  helpless  kind. 

The  Prince  was  touched,  his  tears  began  to  flow, 
And,  as  his  tender  heart  woidd  break  in  two. 
He  sighed  ;  and  could  not  but  their  fate  deplore,  95 

So  wretched  now,  so  fortunate  before. 
Then  lightly  from  his  lofty  steed  he  flew, 
And  raising  one  by  one  the  suppUant  crew. 
To  comfort  each,  full  solemnly  he  swore, 
That  by  the  faith  which  knights  to  knighthood  bore,  100 

And  whate'er  else  to  chivalry  belongs, 
He  would  not  cease,  till  he  revenged  their  wrongs ; 
That  Greece  should  see  performed  what  he  declared. 
And  cruel  Creon  find  his  just  reward. 

He  said  no  more,  but  shunning  all  delay  105 

Rode  on,  nor  entered  Athens  on  his  way  ; 
But  left  his  sister  and  his  queen  behind. 
And  waved  his  royal  banner  in  the  wind. 
Where  in  an  argent  field  the  God  of  War 
Was  drawn  triumphant  on  his  iron  car  ;  1 10 

Red  was  his  sword,  and  shield,  and  whole  attire. 
And  all  the  godhead  seemed  to  glow  with  fire  ; 
Even  the  ground  glittered  where  the  standard  flew. 
And  the  green  grass  was  dyed  to  sanguine  hue. 
High  on  his  pointed  lance  his  pennon  bore  11$ 

His  Cretan  fight,  the  conquered  Minotaur  : 
The  soldiers  shout  around  with  generous  rage. 
And  in  that  victory  their  own  presage. 
He  praised  their  ardour,  inly  pleased  to  see 
His  host,  the  flower  of  Grecian  chivalry.  120 

All  day  he  marched,  and  all  the  ensuing  night. 
And  saw  the  city  with  returning  light. 
The  process  of  the  war  I  need  not  tell, 
How  Theseus  conquered,  and  how  Creon  fell ; 
Or  after,  how  by  storm  the  walls  were  won,  125 

Or  how  the  victor  sacked  and  burned  the  town  ; 
How  to  the  ladies  he  restored  again 
The  bodies  of  their  lords  in  battle  slain ; 
And  with  what  ancient  rites  they  were  interred  ; 
All  these  to  fitter  time  shall  be  deferred:  130 

I  spare  the  widows'  tears,  their  woful  cries. 
And  howling  at  their  lyisbands'  obsequies  ; 
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Konr  TUkscis  at  these  ttuerals  oki  a^^iswi. 

Ami  witii  what  gifts  the  mouming  dam«:>  viiMiiitooJ. 

Tbm^  whcs  the  ^victor  diiei'  hau  Ct^vmi  xjaiii,  1^3 

And  caaqpacd  Thebes*  he  pitch<:d  upvM)  th«  plain 
Bb  mighty  camp»  ami  when  the  Jay  rt^iumeiJ, 
T!k  CEwumy  waited  and  the  hamlccs  burned, 
And  left  the  pillag!ers>  to  rapine  bfeU» 
Witfaoat  cxmdnol  to  strip  and  sp\>d  the  dead.  iaq 

There;  in  a  heap  of  slain,  aBH>ng  the  reait 
Two  vouthful  knightx  they  tound  beneath  a  lixui  up^v;>.H^ 
Of  sbnghcered  fue^.  whom  hrst  tn>  death  thc>  %cut. 
The  trophies  of  their  strength,  a  bK>ody  UK4*uiu^ut 
Bbdi  Star,  ami  both  of  royal  blvHxl  lhc>  icvonxk,  14^ 

Whom  kinsmen  to  the  crown  the  K^iaUU  dv-^*iuv-«.l  i 
That  dar  in  equal  ana»  they  tou^ht  k^  fau^v  ; 
Tlfear  swonJsv  their  shields  iheir  kUKiau  v^vkv  ihv  aamv: : 
Close  br  each  other  laid  th<^y  pwxwd  ihc  ^jU'Uud, 
Thar  manly  bot>ums  pierctni  v^ith  nuuy  a  ijUtl^  wouud  ;  (jo 
Nor  well  alive  nor  whoUy  drad  they  s^vtv, 
Bat  some  faint  s^ns  of  feeble  hic  a|i)icai  } 
The  wandering  breath  wa^i  on  the  urirtg  Ui  |.Art, 
Weak  was  the  pulse,  ami  hardly  heaved  the  he^rt. 
These  two  were  sister^*  aoi>»  ;  and  Ar«.itc  tJite,  |§5 

Much  £imed  in  AcMh,  with  valiant  iMiaifttJii. 
Fran  these  their  costly  arni«  the  •li^.ilera  reul, 
And  softly  both  conveynt  to   l  Uuscuo  leui  . 
Whom,  known  of  fJrenn**  line  am)  ».tueii  wiiu  •^^^c, 
He  to  his  city  sent  a»  \tr\»fi(i$:ra  hi  tin  ^.u  ,  1^ 

Hopeless  of  ransom,  nnd  1.1  imteAiricii  \.,  iu: 
In  dnrance,  doomed  a  lifit/criii^-  »ic;iri»  r^.  t]in 

This  done,  he  nia/f-hryi  a*.iy  vmKU  <««^»i;it/:  «.,«»,.!, 

And  to  his  AthrtlW  UUm-Jt     vui,    U»*»-V:l.:  i.f/,.«i».*:.I. 

Where  happy  lon^f  hr.  ii vrjt,  mn/.j.  i^^-i.ji  -•♦./■i  ^,..^.;,  ;v,.,.,  it„,..i 
Bat  in  a  trjw»ir,  iikI  a*:/*:/  t/,  1^  i/...<*it  //>j 

The  woful  f'jiptivt  km»m/ti'«  </«:  ';../».ir.»;»Cii 

Thus  yfKU'  hy  /mf  fJ-.jr/   viu^:    ..-..:  A^  >  \.>*  t^^j 
Tin  once  ('^mi-^  'jh  due  iiw.iri  <.f    j.#m;.t..i  vf-«/, 
The  yoimjf  P-«niU:L.  fu./yc  /,   ^-  atA,.  ;;•, 

Than  rhit  fair  .iiy  ".n  •:»«  I/.-***.- »  t/ofci 

3CflSe:  ffJISUl    llAil    *vf,ii/    »rtJ'af!f     ..     >)<,«» ,i..^  .♦JCiM 

/Far 'Ji^:rh   :\it  'i»«.y  o.i^^u'  i..  ,./c  *^^.' .;.»a  ^ 
T'i  tn  "ti^  >»,isrr'*srt/^  tiut  <,   >^-'y^..:.*  >.^/ 
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For  sprightly  May  commands  our  youth  to  keep 

The  vigils  of  her  night,  and  breaks  their  sluggard  sleep ; 

Each  gentle  breast  with  kindly  warmth  she  moves  ; 

Inspires  new  flames,  revives  extinguished  loves. 

In  this  remembrance  Emilv  ere  day  i8o 

Arose,  and  dressed  herself  in  rich  array ; 

Fresh  as  the  month,  and  as  the  morning  fair, 

Adown  her  shoulders  fell  her  length  of  hair  : 

A  ribband  did  the  braided  tresses  bind. 

The  rest  was  loose,  and  wantoned  in  the  wind  :  185 

Aurora  had  but  newly  chased  the  night, 

And  purpled  o'er  the  sky  with  blushing  light. 

When  to  the  garden- walk  she  took  her  way, 

To  sport  and  trip  along  in  cool  of  day, 

And  offer  maiden  vows  in  honour  of  the  May.  190 

At  every  turn  she  made  a  little  stand. 
And  thrust  among  the  thorns  her  lily  hand 
To  draw  the  rose  ;  and  every  rose  she  drew. 
She  shook  the  stalk,  and  brushed  away  the  dew  ; 
Then  party-coloured  flowers  of  white  and  red  195 

She  wove,  to  make  a  garland  for  her  head ; 
This  done,  she  sung  and  carolled  out  so  clear. 
That  men  and  angels  might  rejoice  to  hear  ; 
Even  wondering  Philomel  forgot  to  sing, 
And  learned  from  her  to  welcome  in  the  spring.  200 

The  tower,  of  which  before  was  mention  made. 
Within  whose  keep  the  captive  knights  were  laid, 
Built  of  a  large  extent,  and  strong  withal. 
Was  one  partition  of  the  palace  wall ; 

The  garden  was  enclosed  within  the  square,  205 

Where  young  Emilia  took  the  morning  air. 

Il  happened  Palamon,  the  prisoner  knight, 
Restless  for  woe,  arose  before  the  light, 
And  with  his  jailor's  leave  desired  to  breathe 
An  air  more  wholesome  than  the  damps  beneath.  210 

This  granted,  to  the  tower  he  took  his  way. 
Cheered  with  the  promise  of  a  glorious  day  ; 
Then  cast  a  languishing  regard  around. 
And  saw  with  hateful  eyes  the  temples  crowned 
With  golden  spires,  and  all  the  hostile  ground.  215 

He  sighed,  and  turned  his  eyes,  because  he  knew 
'Twas  but  a  larger  jail  he  had  in  view  ; 
Then  looked  below,  and  from  the  castle's  height 
Keheld  a  nearer  and  more  pleasing  sight ; 
The  garden,  which  before  he  had  not  seen,  220 

In  spring's  new  livery  clad  of  white  and  green, 
Fresh  flowers  in  wide  parterres,  and  shady  walks  between. 
This  viewed,  but  not  enjoyed,  with  arms  across 
He  stood,  reflecting  on  his  country's  loss  ; 
Himself  an  object  of  the  public  scorn,  225 

And  often  wished  he  never  had  been  born. 
At  last  (for  so  his  destiny  required). 
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With  walking  giddy,  and  with  thinking  tired. 

He  through  a  httle  window  cast  his  sight. 

Though  thick  of  bars,*  that  gave  a  scanty  light ;  250 

But  even  that  gtimmering  served  him  to  descry 

The  inevitable  charms  of  Emily. 

Scarce  had  he  seen,  but,  seized  with  sudden  smart. 
Stung  to  the  quick,  he  felt  it  at  his  heart ; 
Struck  blind  with  overpowering  light  he  stood,  235 

Then  started  back  amazed,  and  cried  aloud. 

Young  Arcite  heard  ;  and  up  he  ran  with  haste, 
To  help  his  friend,  and  in  his  arms  embraced ; 
And  asked  him  why  he  looked  so  deadly  wan. 
And  whence,  and  how,  his  change  of  cheer  t  began  ?       240 
Or  who  had  done  the  offence?        But  if,"  said  he, 
**  Your  grief  alone  is  hard  captivity, 
**  For  love  of  Heaven  vrith  patience  uiKlergo 
*'  A  cureless  ill,  since  Fate  will  have  it  so  : 
"  So  stood  our  horoscope  in  chains  to  lie,  245 

**  And  Saturn  in  the  dungeon  of  the  sky, 
"  Or  other  baleful  aspect,  ruled  our  birth, 

When  all  the  friendly  stars  were  under  earth  ; 

Whatever  betides,  by  Destiny  'tis  done  ; 

And  better  bear  like  men  than  vainly  seek  to  shun."      250 

Nor  of  my  bonds,"  said  Palamon  again, 
"  Nor  of  unhappy  planets  I  complain; 
*'  But  when  my  mortal  anguish  caused  my  cry, 
"  The  moment  I  was  hurt  through  either  eye  ; 
**  Pierced  with  a  random  shaft,  I  faint  away,  255 

"  And  perish  with  insensible  decay  : 
**  A  glance  of  some  new  goddess  gave  the  wound, 
**  Whom,  like  Actaeon,  unaware  I/^,and. 
"  Look  how  she  walks  along  yon  shady  space  ; 
**  Not  Juno  moves  with  more  majestic  grace,  260 

**  And  all  the  Cyprian  queen  is  in  her  face. 
"If  thou  art  Venus  (for  thy  charms  confess 
"  That  face  was  formed  in  heaven),  nor  art  thou  less, 
**  Disguised  in  habit,  undisguised  in  shape, 
**  O  help  us  captives  from  our  chains  to  scape  !  265 

*'  But  if  our  doom  be  past  in  bonds  to  lie 
**  For  life,  and  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  die, 
**  Then  be  thy  wrath  appeased  with  our  disgrace, 
"  And  show  compassion  to  the  Theban  race, 
**  Oppressed  by  tyrant  power  !  " — While  yet  he  spoke,      270 
Arcite  on  Emily  had  fixed  his  look  ; 
The  fatal  dart  a  ready  passage  found 
And  deep  within  his  heart  infixed  the  wound  : 
So  that  if  Palamon  were  wounded  sore, 
Arcite  was  hurt  as  much  as  he  or  more  :  275 

rhidt  of  bars."*   Compare  "  of  conquest*;  thick  "  in  Stanzas  on  Oliver  Cromwell,  14,  where 

e.    dancer's  words  here  are,  "Through  a  window  thickke  of  many  a  barre." 

«r,  countenance.   So  in  Book  II.  line  83.  and  in  "  The  Hind  and  the  Panthc  "  part  3.  line  437. 
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Then  from  his  inmost  soul  he  sighed,  and  said, 
**  The  beauty  I  behold  has  struck  me  dead  : 

Unknowingly  she  strikes,  and  kills  by  chance  ; 

Poison  is  in  her  eyes,  and  death  in  every  glance. 

Oh,  I  must  ask ;  nor  ask  alone,  but  move  .280. 

Her  mind  to  mercy,  or  must  die  for  love." 
Thus  Arcite  :  and  thus  Palamon  replies 
(Eager  his  tone,  and  ardent  were  his  eyes,) 
**  Speakst  thou  in  earnest,  or  in  jesting  vein?" 
**  Jesting,"  said  Arcite,  **  suits  but  ill  with  pain."  285 

*^  It  suits  far  worse,"  (said  Palamon  again, 
And  bent  his  brows,)  "  with  men  who  honour  weigh, 
**  Their  faith  to  break,  their  friendship  to  betray;       ,         i 

But  worst  with  thee,  of  noble  lineage  bom. 

My  kinsman,  and  in  arms  my  brother  sworn.  290 

**  Have  we  not  plighted  each  our  holy  oath, 
"  That  one  should  be  the  common  good  of  both ; 
**  One  soul  should  both  inspire,  and  neither  prove   ' 
''  His  fellow's  hindrance  in  pursuit  of  love  ? 
**  To  this  before  the  Gods  we  gave  our  hands,  .295 

'*  And  nothing  but  our  death  can  break  the  bands.  : 
**  This  binds  thee,  then,  to  farther  my  design, 
**  As  I  am  bound  by  vow  to  farther  thine :. 
"  Nor  canst,  nor  darest  thou,  traitor,  on  tht  plain 
**  Appeach*  my  honour,  or  thy  own  maintain,  300 

**  Since  thou  art  of  my  council,  and  the  friend 
**  Whose  faith  I  trust,  and  on  whose  care  depend. 
**  And  wouldst  thou  court  my  lady's  love,  which  I 
**  Much  rather  than  release,  would  choose  to  die? 

But  thou,  false  Arcite,  never  shalt  obtain,  305 

Thy  bad  pretence  ;  I  told  thee  first  my  pain  : 

For  first  my  love  began  ere  thine  was  bom  ; 
"  Thou  as  my  council,  and  my  brother  sworn, 
**  Art  bound  to  assist  my  eldership  of  right, 
**  Or  justly  to  be  deemed  a  perjured  knight."  310 

Thus  Palamon  :  but  Arcite  with  disdain 
In  haughty  language  thus  replied  again  : 

Forsworn  thyself :  the  traitor's  odious  name 

I  first  return,  and  then  disprove  thy  claim. 
"  If  love  be  passion,  and  that  passion  nurst  315 

*'  With  strong  desires,  I  loved  the  lady  first. 
"  Canst  thou  pretend  desire,  whom  zeal  inflamed 
"  To  worship,  and  a  power  celestial  named  ? 
"  Thine  was  devotion  to  the  blest  above, 

I  saw  the  woman,  and  desired  her  love  ;  390 

First  owned  my  passion,  amd  to  thee  commend 
"  The  important  secret,  as  my  chosen  friend. 
**  Suppose  (which  yet  I  grant  not)  thy  desire 
'*  A  moment  elder  than  mv  rival  fire  ; 


*  Appeach  occurs  in  Dryden's  "Conquest  of  Granada,"  part  2,  act  5,  scene  »:  "We  aRJcac 
the  queen.'' 
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•*  Can  dianee  nf  4(»Rin{f  firJif  rJiy  nri*  ptv^c  t  *^ii 

**  And  kimw^r  rhrju  nor,  iuj  Uiw  w  wiuU  bji*  UiVic/ 

**  Law  ui  to  rhiat^:  whuJi  r/i  frrK  rJuju^  fniui^^ 

'*  Love  ia  one  in  our  ' Jiou>r,  liuf  ui  fmt'  r»iix  , 

•'  Lawi  are  rtni  j>'i»;»iiv*t  ;  Uivr'a  L»#jw«ti*  wc  »« 

**  I.>»  N'aioirrt";  uiiu:];fm,  uiul  lu-r  fti*^.  'l^.r/in.  ;  y, 

**  EarJi  day  w*?  lirirou  ilm  \iu\\t\  'A   imuutut  lu.;«*:£ 

**  Fnr  Ir»ve,  .-uut  \Miulif:a:ir  'iut  '^jtuitum  '-^lu* 

**  LaW*%  fur  'UiCKniW.  'A    'JV.I    ;-i{Jil::   AJ/t  ^,\xuj-j\ 

'^  And     lOth    ir**     lUul   -^iiU^      atujr.   ri/cntJO*  'Ju*   y^ta^Ca. 

**'T"*  »sr»   !i«  am.    ml    «i.    »ir    ,}uam:.  -.  «'j 

^^'ZHk   'r.litlrs>    ijjtiii   ■:.»rtUiiiu-j't  .1..     Itj-    'luu/ 

'*    :*.*.    '-.nftrr;#r^.     ;»#d*;i»r«»    Hi.-:*-    .#.•    ,    t:va*i- 

*^    i-Ut    ir'i*»r.    l»#c    »**f5a'     »**Cf     1  .j'-.^Ljiitt,     ;ucal    lu'-i    '^■til. 
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Restored  to  liberty  the  captive  knight, 

But  on  these  hard  conditions  I  recite  : 

That  if  hereafter  Arcite  should  be  found 

Within  the  compass  of  Athenian  ground, 

By  day  or  night,  or  on  whate'er  pretence,  375 

His  head  should  pay  the  forfeit  of  the  offence. 

To  this  Pirithous  for  his  friend  agreed, 

And  on  his  promise  was  the  prisoner  freed. 

Unpleased  and  pensive  hence  he  takes  his  way, 
At  his  own  peril ;  for  his  life  must  pay.  380 

Who  now  but  Arcite  mourns  his  bitter  fate,* 
Finds  his  dear  purchase,  and  repents  too  late? 

What  have  I  gained,"  he  said,  **  in  prison  pent. 

If  I  but  change  my  bonds  for  banishment  ? 

And  banished  from  her  sight,  I  suffer  more  385 
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"  In  freedom  than  I  felt  in  bonds  before ; 
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Forced  from  her  presence  and  condemned  to  live. 

Unwelcome  freedom  and  un thanked  reprieve  : 

Heaven  is  not  but  where  Emily  abides, 

And  where  she's  absent,  all  is  hell  besides.  390 

Next  to  my  day  of  birth,  was  that  accurst 
"  Which  bound  my  friendship  to  Pirithous  first : 
**  Had  I  not  known  that  prince,  I  still  had  been 
**  In  bondage,  and  had  still  Emilia  seen  : 

For  though  I  never  can  her  grace  deserve,  395 

*Tis  recompense  enough  to  see  and  serve. 

0  Palamon,  my  kinsman  and  my  friend. 
How  much  more  happy  fates  thy  love  attend  I 

**  Thine  is  the  adventure,  thine  the  victory, 

**  Well  has  thy  fortune  turned  the  dice  for  thee  :  400 

**  Thou  on  that  angel's  face  mayest  feed  thy  eyes, 

"In  prison,  no  ;  but  blissful  paradise  ! 

**  Thou  daily  seest  that  sun  of  beauty  shine, 

**  And  lovest  at  least  in  love's  extremes!  line. 

1  mourn  in  absence,  love's  eternal  night ;  405 
And  who  can  tell  but  since  thou  hast  her  sight. 
And  art  a  comely,  young,  and  valiant  knight, 
Fortune  (a  various  power)  may  cease  to  frown. 
And  by  some  ways  unknown  thy  wishes  crown  ? 
But  I,  the  most  forlorn  of  human  kind,                             410 
Nor  help  can  hope  nor  remedy  can  find  ; 
But  doomed  to  drag  my  loathsome  life  in  care. 
For  my  reward,  must  end  it  in  despair. 
Fire,  water,  air,  and  earth,  and  force  of  fates 
That  governs  all,  and  Heaven  that  all  creates,                 415 
Nor  art,  nor  Nature's  hand  can  ease  my  grief ; 
Nothing  but  death,  the  wretch's  last  relief : 
Then  farewell  youth,  and  all  the  joys  that  dwell 
With  youth  and  life,  and  life  itself,  farewell  I 
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*  For  this  interroerative  turn,  compare  Book  II.  line  426,  and  also  *'  The  Hind  and  the  Panthci 
part  3,  line  566 :  "  Who  hut  the  Swallow  now  triumphs  alone  ?" 
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Bat  vinr,  alas  !  d»y  mortal  ixH*n  m  irain  420 

**  Of  Fonmnty  Fate^  or  Proridence  compLun  ? 

God  gives  Bs  wliat  he  knows  oar  wants  rcquinr. 

And  better  dungs  than  those  whidli  we  «leare: 

Sonttfoj  for  nches;  riches  tkcr  obtain  ; 

Bnt,  wafidied  fay  robbosy  for  their  wealth  are  slain  ;      425 

Some  pnj  firom  prison  to  be  freed  ;  and  ootne. 

When  gnittj  of  their  tows^^  to  hh  at  home ; 
'*  Mndercd  br  those  ther  trusted  with  their  iife^ 
*'  A  fiivoozed  scrrant  or  a  bosom  wifei 

**  Sndi  dear-bought  blessings  happen  crety  dar.  450 

**  Bccanse  we  know  not  for  what  thii^  to  pray. 
*'  Like  diiinken  sots  abcxit  the  streets  we  room  : 
*'  Wdl  knows  the  sot  he  has  a  certain  home. 
"  Yet  knows  not  how  to  find  the  uncertain  place^ 
"  And  Unnders  on,  and  staggers  every  pace.  435 

"  Thus  an  seek  happiness  ;  bat  iew  can  find, 
"  For  hr  the  greater  part  of  men  are  blind. 
**  This  is  my  case,  who  thought  our  utmost  good 
"  Was  in  one  word  of  fireedom  understood  : 
"  The  fidal  blessing  came :  from  prison  free,  440 

"  I  starve  abroad,  and  lose  the  sight  of  Emily.^ 

Thus  Arcite :  but  if  .\rcite  thus  deplore 
His  sulfa  ii^^  Palamoa  yet  sufiers  more. 
For  iriien  he  knew  his  rival  freed  and  gooe^ 
He  swells  with  wrath  ;  he  makes  outrageous  moan  :  445 

He  frets,  he  fumes,  he  stares,  he  stamps  the  ground  ; 
The  hc^ow  tower  with  clamours  rii^  arouiKi : 
With  briny  tears  he  bathed  his  fettered  feet. 
And  dropped  all  o'er  with  agony  of  sweat 
"  Alas ! "  he  cried,  '^  I,  wretch,  in  {Mison  pine^  450 

"  Too  happy  rival,  while  the  fruit  is  thine : 
"  Thou  livest  at  large,  thou  drawest  thy  native  air, 
"  Pleased  with  thy  freedom,  proud  of  my  despair : 
**  Thou  mayest,  since  thou  hast  youth  and  courage  joiiieiK 
"  A  sweet  behaviour  and  a  solid  roiud,  455 

'*  Assemble  oars,  and  all  the  Theban  race, 
"  To  vindicate  on  Athens  thy  disgrace ; 
"  And  after  (by  some  treaty  made)  possess 
*•  Fair  Emily,  the  pledge  of  lasting  peace. 
"  So  thine  shall  be  the  beauteous  prize,  while  I  460 

"  Must  languish  in  despair,  in  prison  die. 
•*  Thus  all  the  advantage  of  the  strife  is  thine, 
"  Thy  portion  double  joys,  and  double  sorrows  mine." 

The  rage  of  jealousy  then  fired  his  soul, 
And  his  face  kindled  like  a  burning  coal :  465 

Now  cold  despair,  succeeding  in  her  stead. 
To  livid  paleness  turns  the  glowing  red. 
His  blood,  scarce  liquid,  creeps  \«ithin  his  veins. 
Like  water  which  the  freezing  wind  constrains. 

•  A  Ladnt^n:  **voti  reuO      Vira:.  -^i^  v.  937.) 
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Then  thus  he  said :  **  Eternal  Deities,  470 

**  Who  rule  the  world  with  absolute  decrees, 

**  And  write  whatever  time  shall  bring  to  pass 

"  With  pens  of  adamant  on  plates  of  brass ; 

**  What  is  the  race  of  human  kind  your  care 

**  Beyond  what  all  his  fellow-creatures  are?  475 

**  He  with  the  rest  is  liable  to  pain, 

**  And  like  the  sheep,  his  brother-beast,  is  slain. 

**  Cold,  hunger,  prisons,  ills  without  a  cure, 

**  All  these  he  must,  and  guiltless  oft,  endure  ; 

**  Or  does  your  justice,  power,  or  prescience  fail,  480 

"  When  the  good  suffer  and  the  bad  prevail? 

"  What  worse  to  wretched  virtue  could  befal, 

**  If  Fate  or  giddy  Fortune  governed  all? 

**  Nay,  worse  than  other  beasts  is  our  estate  : 

**  Them,  to  pursue  their  pleasures,  you  create  ;  48^ 

"  We,  bound  by  harder  laws,  must  curb  our  will, 

"  And  your  commands,  not  our  desires,  fulfil : 

**  Then,  when  the  creature  is  unjustly  slain, 

**  Yet,  after  death  at  least,  he  feels  no  pain ; 

*^  But  man  in  life  surcharged  with  woe  before,  490 

**  Not  freed  when  dead,  is  doomed  to  suffer  more. 

**  A  serpent  shoots  his  sting  at  unaware; 

"  An  ambushed  thief  forelays  a  traveller  ; 

**  The  man  lies  murdered,  while  the  thief  and  snake, 

**  One  gains  the  thickets,  and  one  thrids  the  brake.  495 

**  This  let  divines  decide  ;  but  well  I  know, 

**  Just  or  unjust,  I  have  my  share  of  woe : 

**  Through  Saturn  seated  in  a  luckless  place. 

And  Juno's  wrath  that  persecutes  my  race ; 

Or  Mars  and  Venus  in  a  quartil*  move  500 

My  pangs  of  jealousy  for  Arcite's  love." 
Let  Palamon  oppressed  in  bondage  mourn, 
While  to  his  exiled  rival  we  return. 
By  this  the  sun,  declining  from  his  height. 
The  day  had  shortened  to  prolong  the  night :  505 

The  lengthened  night  gave  length  of  misery, 
Both  to  the  captive  lover  and  the  free : 
For  Palamon  in  endless  prison  mourns, 
And  Arcite  forfeits  life  if  he  returns  ; 

The  banished  never  hopes  his  love  to  see,  5 10 

Nor  hopes  the  captive  lord  his  liberty. 
'Tis  hard  to  say  who  suffers  greater  j^ains  ; 
One  sees  his  love,  but  cannot  break  his  chains  ; 
One  free,  and  all  his  motions  uncontrolled, 
Beholds  whate'er  he  would  but  what  he  would  behold.      515 
Judge  as  you  please,  for  I  will  haste  to  tell 
What  fortune  to  the  banished  knight  befel. 
When  Arcite  was  to  Thebes  returned  again, 
The  loss  of  her  he  loved  renewed  his  pain ; 

*  Dryden  has  introduced  Mars  and  the  qtiartil ;  they  are  not  in  Chaucer. 
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What  could  be  worse  than  never  more  to  see  520 

His  life,  his  soul,  his  charming  Emily? 

He  raved  with  all  the  madness  of  despair. 

He  roared,  he  beat  his  breast,  he  tore  his  hair. 

Dry  sorrow  in  his  stupid  eyes  appears, 

For  wanting  nourishment,  he  wanted  tears  ;  525 

His  eyeballs  in  their  hollow  sockets  sink. 

Bereft  of  sleep  ;  he  loathes  his  meat  and  drink  ; 

He  withers  at  his  heart,  and  looks  as  wan 

As  the  pale  spectre  of  a  murdered  man : 

That  pale  turns  yellow,  and  his  face  receives  530 

The  faded  hue  of  sapless  boxen  leaves ; 

In  solitary  groves  he  makes  his  moan, 

Walks  early  out,  and  ever  is  alone  ; 

Nor,  mixed  in  mirth,  in  youthful  pleasure  shares. 

But  sighs  when  songs  and  instruments  he  hears.  535 

His  spirits  are  so  low,  his  voice  is  drowned, 

He  hears  as  from  afar,  or  in  a  swound. 

Like  the  deaf  murmurs  of  a  distant  sound : 

Uncombed  his  locks,  and  squalid  his  attire, 

Unlike  the  trim  of  love  and  gay  desire ;  540 

But  full  of  museful  mopings,  which  presage 

The  loss  of  reason  and  conclude  in  rage. 

This  when  he  had  endured  a  year  and  more, 
Now  wholly  changed  from  what  he  was  before, 
It  happened  once,  that,  slumbering  as  he  lay,  545 

He  dreamt  (his  dream  began  at  break  of  day) 
That  Hermes  o'er  his  head  in  air  appeared. 
And  with  soft  words  his  drooping  spirits  cheered  ; 
His  hat  adorned  with  wings  disclosed  the  god. 
And  in  his  hand  he  bore  the  sleep-compelling  rod  ;  550 

Such  as  he  seemed,  when,  at  his  sire's  command. 
On  Argus'  head  he  laid  the  snaky  wand.* 
**  Arise,"  he  said,  **  to  conquering  Athens  go; 
**  There  Fate  appoints  an  end  of  all  thy  woe." 
The  fright  awakened  Arcite  with  a  start,  555 

Against  his  bosom  bounced  his  heaving  heart ; 
But  soon  he  said,  with  scarce  recovered  breath, 
"  And  thither  will  I  go  to  meet  my  death, 
**  Sure  to  be  slain  ;  but  death  is  my  desire, 
**  Since  in  Emilia's  sight  I  shall  expire."  560 

By  chance  he  spied  a  mirror  while  he  spoke, 
And  gazing  there  beheld  his  altered  look  ; 
Wondering,  he  saw  his  features  and  his  hue 
So  much  were  changed,  that  scarce  himself  he  knew. 
A  sudden  thought  then  starting  in  his  mind,  565 

**  Since  I  in  Arcite  cannot  Arcite  find, 
"  The  world  may  search  in  vain  with  all  their  eyes, 
"  But  never  penetrate  through  this  disguise. 

Argus  of  the  hundred  eyes,  who  was  lulled  to  sleep  by  Mercury,  by  command  of  Jupiter, 
10  having  set  Argus  to  watch  to. 
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**  Thanks  to  the  change  which  gri-^f  and  sickness  give, 

**  In  low  estate  I  may  securely  live,  570 

"  And  see,  unknown,  my  mistress  day  by  day." 

He  said,  and  clothed  himself  in  coarse  array, 

A  labouring  hind  in  show  ;  then  forth  he  went. 

And  to  the  Athenian  towers  his  journey  bent  : 

One  squire  attended  in  the  same  disguise,  575 

Made  conscious  of  his  master's  enterprise. 

Arrived  at  Athens,  soon  he  came  to  court. 

Unknown,  unquestioned  in  that  thick  resort  : 

Proffering  for  hire  his  service  at  the  gate, 

To  drudge,  draw  water,  and  to  run  or  wait.  580 

So  fair  befel  him,  that  for  little  gain 
He  served  at  first  Emilia's  chamberlain ; 
And,  watchful  all  advantages  to  spy. 
Was  still  at  hand,  and  in  his  master's  eye  ; 
And  as  his  bones  were  big,  and  sinews  strong,  585 

Refused  no  toil  that  could  to  slaves  belong ; 
But  from  deep  wells  with  engines  water  drew. 
And  used  his  noble  hands  the  wood  to  hew. 
He  passed  a  year  at  least  attending  thus 
On  Emily,  and  called  Philostratus.  590 

But  never  was  there  man  of  his  degree 
So  much  esteemed,  so  well  beloved  as  he. 
So  gentle  of  condition  was  he  known. 
That  through  the  court  his  courtesy  was  blown  : 
All  think  him  worthy  of  a  greater  place,  595 

And  recommend  him  to  the  royal  grace  ; 
That  exercised  within  a  higher  sphere. 
His  virtues  more  conspicuous  might  appear. 
Thus  by  the  general  voice  was  Arcite  praised, 
And  by  great  Theseus  to  high  favour  raised  ;  600 

Among  his  menial  servants  first  enrolled, 
And  largely  entertained  with  sums  of  gold  : 
Besides  what  secretly  from  Thebes  was  sent. 
Of  his  own  income  and  his  annual  rent. 
This  well  employed,  he  purchased  friends  and  fame,         605 
But  cautiously  concealed  from  whence  it  came. 
Thus  for  three  years  he  lived  with  large  increase 
In  arms  of  honour,  and  esteem  in  peace  ; 
To  Theseus'  pe'*son  he  was  ever  near. 
And  Theseus  hr  his  virtues  held  him  dear.  610 
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PALAMON  AND  ARCITK,    OR  THK  KNUniT'S  TALK. 

DUUK   II.  ill 

Whilk  Arcite  lives  in  blisK,  the  sluiy  turnH 

Where  hopeless  Palamon  in  priboii  niournH. 

For  six  loni;  years  immured,  the  canlivc  knii;ht 

Had  dragy;ed  his  chains,  and  scarcely  seen  the  li^dil  : 

Lost  liberty  and  love  at  once  he  bore  ;  5 

His  prison  p  lined  him  much,   his  passion  more  i 

Nor  dares  he  hope  his  fetters  to  remove, 

Nor  ever  wishes  to  be  free  from  love. 

Bat  when  the  sixth   revolving  year  was  run, 
And  Mav  within  the  Twins  received  the  hup,  jo 

Were  it  by  Chance,  or  forceful  Destiny, 
Which  forms  in  causes  first  whalc'cr  shall  Ix', 
Assisted  by  a  friend  one    moonlens  wii/ht,* 
This  Palamon  from  prison   look  hijt  flight ; 
A  pleasant  beverage  he    prepared  Inrfore  1 5 

Of  wine  and  honey  mixed,  with  abided  More 
Of  opium  ;  to  his  keeper  this  he  brought, 
Who  swallowed  unaware  the  sleepy  draught, 
And  snorefl  secure  till   morn,  his  senset*  bound 
In  slumber,  and  in  long  obliviofi  drowned,  20 

Short  was  the  night,  and  careful  ralamon 
Sought  the  next  ojvcrt  ere  the  rising  sun, 
A  thick-»preafl  forest  near  the  city  lay, 
To  thi«  with  lengihenwl  stridesi  he  lo/>k  his  way, 
(For  far  he  could  n^jt  fly,   and  fcare/1  the  <\!iy.)  2$ 

Sale  from  pursuit,  he  meant  to  shun  ihfr  ligtM, 
Till  the  brown  slia^lows  of  tb«:  fr jtmdly  night 
To  Thebes  might  favour  hi*  ini*md*y|  n'whu 
Wlicn  to  hi<  tymntry  fiftvnK,  his  n«i  A*r%\gtt 
Was  all  the  Thel/iii  ra/;^  in  'd.rm%  \it  j^/in,  yt 

\w\  war  on  Theye«i>,  till  hf,  \it%t  W\>.  Jif*:, 
Or  won  the  l^^tjl/^rms  Krriily  to  wifrr, 
Thui  %rhile  hi*  thr/ught*  th*:  lingTfifig  day  l^gtjjl/', 
TogentI':  \r  aih  let  u*.  turn  */<jf  %tyU:  jf 
Wfi«>  little  dreawil  \iff0  nigh  he  wa*  \h  ^ar^*,  j^ 

Till  treacher'/u»  fortune  fjiu0tt  htm  tu  ihf.  itt^iff.. 

Tile  mftniin^'htrV,  fiie  me^-^efiger  ni  /by,  , 

Saluted  in  l»eT  vyflg  tl»e  uifjtuUt',^  if/^yi  I, 


va«  therefore  tJM  (ft/^-.tA*  '4  th^  f^^^fth  A^f '4  M>r .  **^  "•^'  i^'^^^^-  ^* /   "^  ft'Wi^.ii^ 
f  of  Wtmuk.    hee  i^df/m,  I.a^  44 

h  wbidi  taMfftA  'Z  »**  »<r<  ■mf/uhrH  'jt*      'fi^m.  v*  m  ^/^tt^^/ty.tt^  ^^  ^4  r^^  ♦^^  m» 
ibialoai  and  A'jyt-'>^*itl,''  s^wx  >^  b«<t  *^<<  7;Wi<^*  j/^rv,*. 
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And  soon  the  sun  arose  with  beams  so  bright, 

That  all  the  horizon  laughed  to  see  the  joyous  sight ;         40 

He  with  his  tepid  rays  the  rose  renews, 

And  licks  the  dropping*  leaves,  and  dries  the  dews ; 

When  Arcite  left  his  bed,  resolved  to  pay 

Observance  to  the  month  of  merry  May,t 

Forth  on  his  fieiy  steed  betimes  he  rode,  45 

That  scarcely  prmts  the  turf  on  which  he  trod  : 

At  case  he  seemed,  and  prancing  o*er  the  plains, 

Turned  only  to  the  grove  his  horse's  reins, 

The  grove  I  named  before,  and,  lighting  there, 

A  woodbind  garland  sought  to  crown  his  hair ;  50 

Then  turned  his  face  against  the  rising  day. 

And  raised  his  voice  to  welcome  in  the  May  : 

"  For  thee,  sweet  month,  the  groves  green  liveries  wear^ 
**  If  not  the  first,  the  fairest  of  the  year  : 
**  For  thee  the  Graces  lead  the  dancing  hours,  55 

**  And  Nature's  ready  pencil  paints  the  flowers  : 
"  When  thy  short  reign  is  past,  the  feverish  sun 
"  The  sultry  tropic  fears,  and  moves  more  slowly  on. 
**  So  may  thy  tender  blossoms  fear  no  blight, 
"  Nor  goats  with  venomed  teeth  thy  tendrils  bite,  60 

**  As  thou  shalt  guide  my  wandering  feet  to  find 
**  The  fragrant  greens  I  seek,  my  brows  to  bind.'' 

His  vows  addressed,  within  the  grove  he  strayed, 
Till  Fate  or  Fortune  near  the  place  conveyed 
His  steps  where  secret  Palamon  was  laid.  65 

Full  little  thought  of  him  the  gentle  knight. 
Who  flying  death  had  there  concealed  his  flight. 
In  brakes  and  brambles  hid,  and  shunning  mortal  sight ; 
And  less  he  knew  him  for  his  hated  foe, 
But  feared  him  as  a  man  he  did  not  know.  70 

But  as  it  has  been  said  of  ancient  years, 
That  fields  are  full  of  eyes  and  woods  have  ears,t 
For  this  the  wise  are  ever  on  their  guard, 
For  unforeseen,  they  say,  is  unprepared. 
Uncautious  Arcite  thought  himseli  alone,  75 

And  less  than  all  suspected  Palamon, 
Who,  listening,  heard  him,  while  he  searched  the  grove, 
And  loudly  sung  his  roundelay  of  love  : 
But  on  the  sudden  stopped,  and  silent  stood, 
(As  lovers  often  muse,  and  change  their  mood  ;)  80 

Now  high  as  heaven,  and  then  as  low  as  hell. 
Now  up,  now  down,  as  buckets  in  a  well : 
For  Venus,  like  her  day,  will  change  her  cheer,  § 
And  seldom  shall  we  see  a  Friday  clear. 

*  Dropping,  incorrectly  changed  to  drooping  in  all  modem  editions. 

+  Chaucer  nas,  "And  for  to  don  his  observance  to  May."     See  Book  I.  line  175,  and  note. 

X  There  is  an  old  monkish  line  : 

'*  Campus  habet  lumen,  et  habet  nemus  auris  acumen." 
§  Cheer,  countenance,  aspect.     See  Book  I.  line  240,  and  note. 
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Thus  Arcite,  having  sung,  with  altered  hue  85 

Sunk  on  the  ground,  and  from  his  bosom  drew 

A  desperate  sigh,  accusing  Heaven  and  Fate, 

And  angry  Juno's  unrelenting  hate  : 

"  Cursed  be  the  day  when  first  I  did  appear  ; 

Let  it  be  blotted  from  the  calendar,  90 

Lest  it  pollute  the  month,  and  poison  all  the  year.  ijli 

Still  will  the  jealous  Queen  pursue  our  race  ? 
"  Cadmus  is  dead,  the  Theban  city  was  : 
"  Yet  ceas2s  not  her  hate  ;  for  all  who  come 
"  From  Cadmus  are  involved  in  Cadmus*  doom.  95 

"  I  suffer  for  my  blood  :  unjust  decree. 

That  punishes  another's  crime  on  me. 

In  mean  estate  I  serve  my  mortal  foe, 

The  man  who  caused  my  country's  overthrow. 

This  is  not  all ;  for  Juno,  to  my  shame,  100 

"  Has  forced  me  to  forsake  my  former  name ; 
"  Arcite  I  was,  Philostratus  I  am. 
"  That  side  of  heaven  is  all  my  enemy  : 
"  Mars  ruined  Thebes ;   his  mother  ruined  me. 
"  Of  all  the  royal  race  remains  but  one  105 

"  Besides  myself,  the  unhappy  Palamon, 
"Whom  Theseus  holds  in  bonds  and  will  not  free ; 
**  Without  a  crime,  except  his  kin  to  me. 

Yet  these  and  all  the  rest  I  could  endure  ; 

But  love's  a  malady  without  a  cure  :  1 10 

Fierce  Love  has  pierced  me  with  his  fiery  dart, 

He  fries*  within,  and  hisses  at  my  heart.  j 

Your  eyes,  fair  Emily,  my  fate  pursue ;  ji  II 

I  suffer  for  the  rest,  I  die  for  you. 
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Of  such  a  goddess  no  time  leaves  record,  1 15 


Who  burned  the  temple  where  she  was  adored  :+ 

And  let  it  bum,  I  never  will  complain, 
"Pleased  with  my  sufferings,  if  you  knew  my  pain." 

At  this  a  sickly  qualm  his  heart  assailed. 
His  ears  ring  inward,  and  his  senses  failed.  1 20 

No  word  missed  Palamon  of  all  he  spoke  ; 
But  soon  to  deadly  pale  he  changed  his  look  : 
He  trembled  every  limb,  and  felt  a  smart, 
As  if  cold  steel  had  glided  through  his  heart ; 
Nor  longer  stayed,  but  starting  from  his  place,  125 

Discovered  stood,  and  showed  his  hostile  face  : 

Drydea^s  word  Jries  was  changed  in  the  second  edition  (1713)  into^res,  which  has  reappeared 
most  all  later  editions.  Scott  nas  the  right  word.  Dryaen  frequently  uses  the  word  yry  in 
ame  way: 

"  Like  water  given  to  those  whom  fevers  fry." 

Maiden  Queen,  act  3,  scene  i. 

"  The  creaking  locusts  with  my  voice  conspire, 
They  fried  with  heat,  and  I  with  fierce  desire." 

Translation  of  Virgil's  Eclogues,  ii.  13. 

These  two  lines  are  taken  from  a  song  (if  Thomas  Carew,  called   "  The   Cruel   Mis 
ted  in  the  *'  Miscellany  Poems,"  v.  136,  cd.  :  716. 
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False  traitor,  Arcite,  traitor  to  thy  blood, 

"  Bound  by  thy  sacred  oath  to  seek  my  good, 

"  Now  art  thou  found  forsworn  for  Emily, 

"  And  darest  attempt  her  love,  for  whom  I  die.  130 

"  So  hast  thou  cheated  Theseus  with  a  wile, 

"  Against  thy  vow,  returning  to  beguile 

"  Under  a  borrowed  name  :  as  false  to  me, 

"  So  false  thou  art  to  him  who  set  thee  free. 

"  But  rest  assured,  that  either  thou  shalt  die,  135 

"  Or  else  renounce  thy  claim  in  Emily  ; 

"  For  though  unarmed  I  am,  and,  freed  by  chance, 

"  Am  here  without  my  sword  or  pointed  lance, 

"  Hope  not,  base  man,  unquestioned  hence  to  go, 

"For  I  am  Palamon,  thy  mortal  foe."  140 

Arcite,  who  heard  his  tale  and  knew  the  man. 

His  sword  unsheathed,  and  fiercely  thus  began  : 

**  Now,  by  the  gods  who  govern  heaven  above, 
Wert  thou  not  weak  with  hunger,  mad  with  love, 
That  word  had  been  thy  last  ;  or  in  this  grove  145 

This  hand  should  force  thee  to  renounce  thy  love ; 
The  surety  which  I  gave  thee  I  defy  : 

"  Fool,  not  to  know  that  love  endures  no  tie, 

"  And  Jove  but  laughs  at  lovers'  perjury.* 

"  Know,  I  will  serve  the  fair  in  thy  despite  ;  150 

"  But  since  thou  art  my  kinsman  and  a  knight, 

"  Here,  have  my  faith,  to-morrow  in  this  grove 

"Our  arms  shall  plead  the  titles  of  our  love  : 

"And  Heaven  so  help  my  right,  as  I  alone 
Will  come,  and  keep  the  cause  and  quarrel  both  unknown. 
With  arms  of  proof  both  for  myself  and  thee  ;  156 

Choose  thou  the  best,  and  leave  the  worst  to  me. 
And,  that  at  better  ease  thou  mayest  abide, 
Bedding  and  clothes  I  will  this  night  provide. 
And  needful  sustenance,  that  thou  mayest  be  160 

"  A  conquest  better  won,  and  worthy  me." 

His  promise  Palamon  accepts  ;  but  prayed, 

To  keep  it  better  than  the  first  he  made. 

Thus  fair  they  parted  till  the  morrow's  dawn  ; 

For  each  had  laid  his  plighted  faith  to  pawn.  165 

Oh  Love  !  thou  sternly  dost  thy  power  maintain. 

And  wilt  not  bear  a  rival  in  thy  reign  ! 

Tyrants  and  thou  all  fellowship  disdain. 

This  was  in  Arcite  proved  and  Palamon : 

Both  in  despair,  yet  each  would  love  alone.  170 

Arcite  returned,  and,  as  in  honour  tied, 

His  foe  with  bedding  and  with  food  supplied  ; 

Then,  ere  the  day,  two  suits  of  armour  sought, 

Which  borne  before  him  on  his  steed  he  brought : 

Both  were  of  shining  steel,  and  wrought  so  pure  175 

As  might  the  strokes  of  two  such  arms  endure. 
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Jupiter  ex  ulto  perjuria  ridct  amantum." — Tibullus,  iii.  6,  49. 
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Now,  at  the  time,  and  in  the  appointed  place, 

The  challenger  and  challenged,  face  to  face. 

Approach  ;  each  other  from  afar  they  knew. 

And  from  afar  their  hatred  changed  their  hue.  180 

So  stands  the  Thracian  herdsman  with  his  spear, 

Full  in  the  gap,  and  hopes  the  hunted  bear,* 

And  hears  him  rustling  in  the  wood,  and  sees 

His  course  at  distance  by  the  bending  trees  : 

And  thinks.  Here  comes  my  mortal  enemy,  185 

And  either  he  must  fall  in  fight,  or  I  : 

This  while  he  thinks,  he  lifts  aloft  his  dart ; 

A  generous  chillness  seizes  every  part, 

The  veins  pour  back  the  blood,  and  fortify  the  heart. 

Thus  pale  they  meet ;  their  eyes  with  fury  burn  ;  190 

None  greets,  for  none  the  greeting  will  return  ; 
But  in  dumb  surliness  each  armed  with  care 
His  foe  professed,  as  brother  of  the  war  ; 
Then  both,  no  moment  lost,  at  once  advance 
Against  each  other,  armed  with  sword  and  lance  :  195 

They  lash,  they  foin,  they  pass,   they  strive  to  bore 
Their  corelets,  and  the  thinnest  parts  explore. 
Thus  two  long  hours  in  equal  arms  they  stood. 
And  wounded  wound,  till  both  were  bathed  in  blood 
And  not  a  foot  of  ground  had  either  got,  200 

As  if  the  world  depended  on  the  spot 
Fell  Arcite  like  an  angry  tiger  fared. 
And  like  a  lion  Palamon  appeared  : 
Or,  as  two  boars  whom  love  to  battle  draws. 
With  rising  bristles  and  with  frothy  jaws,  205 

Their  adverse  breasts  with  tusks  oblique  they  wound 
With  grunts  and  groans  the  forest  rings  around. 
So  fought  the  knights,  and  fighting  must  abide. 
Till  Fate  an  umpire  sends  their  difference  to  decide. 
The  power  that  ministers  to  God's  decrees,  2 10 

And  executes  on  earth  what  Heaven  foresees. 
Called  Providence,  or  Chance,  or  Fatal  sway. 
Comes  with  resistless  force,  and  finds  or  makes  her  way. 
Nor  kings,  nor  nations,  nor  united  power 
One  moment  can  retard  the  appointed  hour  ;  215 

And  some  one  day,  some  wondrous  chance  appears. 
Which  happened  not  in  centuries  of  years  : 
For  sure,  whatever  we  mortals  hate  or  love 
Or  hope  or  fear  depends  on  powers  above  ; 
They  move  our  appetites  to  good  or  ill,  220 

And  by  foresight  necessitate  the  will. 
In  Theseus  this  appears,  whose  youthful  joy 
Was  beasts  of  chase  in  forests  to  destroy ; 
This  gentle  knight,  inspired  by  jolly  May, 
Forsook  his  easy  couch  at  early  day,  225 

And  to  the  wood  and  wilds  pursued  his  way. 

*  Hopts^  expects :  compare  unhoped  in  "  Astraea  Redux,**  14a 
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Beside  him  rode  Hippolyta  the  queen, 
And  Emily  attired  in  lively  green, 
With  horns  and  hounds  and  all  the  tuneful  ciy, 
To  hunt  a  royal  hart  within  the  covert  nigh :  230 

And,  as  he  followed  Mars  before,  so  now 
He  serves  the  goddess  of  the  silver  bow. 
The  way  that  Theseus  took  was  to  the  wood, 
Where  the  two  knights  in  cruel  battle  stood  : 
The  laund*  on  which  they  fought,  the  appointed  place      235 
In  which  the  uncoupled  hounds  began  the  chase. 
Thither  forth-right  he  rode  to  rouse  the  prey. 
That  shaded  by  the  fern  in  harbour  lay  ; 
And  thence  dislodged,  was  wont  to  leave  the  wood 
For  open  fields,  and  cross  the  crystal  flood.  240 

Approached,  and  looking  underneath  the  sun. 
He  saw  proud  Arcite  and  fierce  Palamon, 
In  mortal  battle  doubling  blow  on  blow  ; 
Like  lightning  flamed  their  fauchions  to  and  fro, 
And  shot  a  dreadful  gleam ;  so  strong  they  strook,  245 

There  seemed  less  force  required  to  fell  an  oak. 
He  gazed  with  wonder  on  their  equal  might, 
Looked  eager  on,  but  knew  not  either  knight. 
Resolved  to  learn,  he  spurred  his  fiery  steed 
With  goring  rowels  to  provoke  his  speed.  250 

The  minute  ended  that  began  the  race, 
So  soon  he  was  betwixt  them  on  the  place ; 
And  with  his  sword  unsheathed,  on  pain  of  life 
Commands  both  combatants  to  cease  their  strife ; 
Then  with  imperious  tone  pursues  his  threat  :  255 

What  are  yon  ?  why  in  arms  together  met  ? 
How  dares  your  pride  presume  against  my  laws, 
As  in  a  listed  field  to  fight  your  cause, 
Unasked  the  royal  grant ;  no  marshal  by, 
As  knightly  rites  require,  nor  judge  to  try?"  260 

Then  Palamon,  with  scarce  recovered  breath, 
Thus  hasty  spoke  :   **  We  both  deserve  the  death, 
'*  And  both  would  die  ;  for  look  the  world  around, 
'*  A  pair  so  wretched  is  not  to  be  found. 
**  Our  life's  a  load  ;  encumbered  with  the  charge,  265 

**  We  long  to  set  the  imprisoned  soul  at  large. 
'*  Now,  as  thou  ar*^^  a  sovereign  judge,  decree 
**  The  rightful  doom  of  death  to  him  and  me  ; 
Let  neither  find  thy  grace,  for  grace  is  cruelty. 


(t 


*  This  old  word  laund  is  turned  into  la^vii  by  all  modem  editors,  including  Scott.  Laum 
Chaucer's  word,  preser\'ed  by  Dryden.  A  laund  was  a  park  in  a  forest ;  Coles  in  his  Eng 
Dictionary,  1696,  gives  the  meaning,  "plain  untilled  ground  in  a  park." 

"Then  went  they  downe  into  a  launde 
These  noble  archers  thre. 
Each  of  them  slew  a  hart  of  greeve, 
The  best  that  they  cold  se." 

'Ballad  of  "  Adam  Bell  "  in  Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancunt Poetry 
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**  Me  first,  O  kill  me  first,  and  cure  my  woe  ;  270 

"  Then  sheath  the  sword  of  justice  on  my  foe  *, 

"  Or  kill  him  first,  for  when  his  name  is  heard, 

**  He  foremost  will  receive  his  due  reward. 

**  Arcite  of  Thebes  is  he,  thy  mortal  foe, 

**  On  whom  thy  grace  did  Kberty  bestow  ;  275 

**  But  first  contracted,  that,  if  ever  fomid 

**  By  day  or  night  upon  the  Athenian  ground, 

**  His  head  should  pay  the  forfeit ;  see  returned 

**  The  perjured  knight,  his  oath  and  honour  scorned  :  I 

**  For  this  is  he,  who,  with  a  borrowed  name  280 

**  And  proferred*  service,  to  thy  palace  came, 

"  Now  called  Philostratus  ;   retained  by  thee, 

**  A  traitor  trusted,  and  in  high  degree, 

"  Aspiring  to  the  bed  of  beauteous  Emily. 

**  My  part  remains,  from  Thebes  my  birth  I  own,  285 

"  And  call  myself  the  unhappy  Palamon. 

**  Think  me  not  like  that  man  ;  since  no  disgrace 

**  Can  force  me  to  renounce  the  honour  of  my  race. 

**  Know  me  for  what  I  am :   I  broke  thy  chain, 

**  Nor  promised  I  thy  prisoner  to  remain  :  290 

**  The  love  of  liberty  with  life  is  given, 

**  And  life  it  self  the  inferior  gift  of  Heaven. 

**  Thus  without  crime  I  fled  ;  but  farther  know, 

•*  I,  with  this  Arcite,  am  thy  mortal  foe : 

**  Then  give  me  death,  since  I  thy  life  pursue  ;  295 

**  For  safeguard  of  thyself,  death  is  my  due. 

"  More  wouldst  thou  know  ?     I  love  bright  Emily, 

"  And  for  her  sake  and  in  her  sight  will  die  : 

**  But  kill  my  rival  too,  for  he  no  less 

**  Deserves  ;  and  I  thy  righteous  doom  will  bless,  300 

"  Assured  that  what  I  lose  he  never  shall  possess." 

To  this  replied  the  stern  Athenian  Prince, 

And  sourly  smiled  :  "In  owning  your  offence 

"  You  judge  your  self,  and  I  but  keep  record 

"  In  place  of  law,  while  you  pronounce  the  word.  305 

**  Take  your  desert,  the  death  you  have  decreed ;  ill 

**  I  seal  your  doom,  and  ratify  the  deed  : 

**  By  Mars,  the  patron  of  my  arms,  you  die." 

He  said  ;  dumb  sorrow  seized  the  standers-by. 
The  Queen,  above  the  rest,  by  nature  good,  310  HI 

(The  pattern  formed  of  perfect  womanhood)  1 1| 

For  tender  pity  wept  :  when  she  began. 
Through  the  bright  quire  the  infectious  virtue  ran. 

All  dropt  their  tears,  even  the  contended  maid  ;  f " 

And  thus  among  themselves  they  softly  said :  315 

"  What  eyes  can  suffer  this  unworthy  sight ! 
"  Two  youths  of  royal  blood,  renowned  in  fight, 

^nwien's  spellinj^  with  one/  retained  here,  as  also  in  "The  Hind  and  the  ftw* 
^   This  occasional  spelling  is  probably  imitated  from  the  FVench. 
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**  The  mastership  of  Heaven  in  face  and  mind, 

**  And  lovers,  far  beyond  their  faithless  kind  : 

**  See  their  wide  streaming  wounds  ;  they  neither  came    320 

**  From*  pride  of  empire  nor  desire  of  fame  : 

**  Kings  fight  for  kingdoms,  madmen  for  applause ; 

"  But  love  for  love  alone,  that  crowns  the  lover's  cause." 

This  thought,  which  ever  bribes  the  beauteous  kind, 

Such  pity  wrought  in  every  lady's  mind,  325 

They  left  their  steeds,  and  prostrate  on  the  place,. 

From  the  fierce  King  implored  the  offenders'  grace. 

He  paused  a  while,  stood  silent  in  his  mood  ; 
(For  yet  his  rage  was  boiling  in  his  blood:) 
But  soon  his  tender  mind  the  impression  felt  330- 

(As  softest  metals  are  not  slow  to  melt 
And  pity  soonest  runs  in  gentle  t  minds  :)  .      < 

Then  reasons  with  himself ;  and  first  he  finds 
His  passion  cast  a  mist  before  his  sense, 
And  either  made  or  magnified  the  offence.  335 

Offence?    Of  what?     To  whom?    Who  judged  the  cause ? 
The  prisoner  freed  himself  by  Nature's  laws.; 
Bom  free,  he  sought  his  right ;  the  man  he  freed     , 
Was  perjured,  but  his  love  excused  the  deed  : 
Thus  pondering,  he  looked  under  with  his, eyes,  340- 

And  saw  the  women's  tears,  and  heard  their  cries. 
Which  moved  compassion  more  ;  he  shook  his  head» 
And  softly  sighing  to  himself  he  said : 

**  Curse  on  the  unpardoning  prince,  whom  tears  can^draw 
"  To  no  remorse,  who  rules  by  lion's  law ;  345 

"  And  deaf  to  prayers,  by  no  submission  bowed,    .       . 
"  Rends  all  alike,  the  penitent  and  proud  I  " 
At  this  with  look  serene  he  raised  his  head ; 
Reason  resumed  her  place,  and  passion  fled  : 
Then  thus  aloud  he  spoke : — "The  power  of  Love,  350 

**  In  earth,  and  seas,  and  air,  and  heaven  above, 
**  Rules,  unresisted,  with  an  awful  nod, 
**  By  daily  miracles  declared  a  god  ; 
**  He  blinds  the  wise,  gives  eye-sight  to  the  blind  ; 

And  moulds  and  stamps  anew  the  lover's  mind.  355 

Behold  that  Arcite,  and  this  Palamon, 

Freed  from  my  fetters,  and  in  safety  gone, 
"  What  hindered  either  in  their  native  soil 
*  *  At  ease  to  reap  the  harvest  of  their  toil  ? 

But  Love,  their  lord,  did  otherwise  ordain,  360 

And  brought  them,  in  their  own  despite  again,  1  . 

To  suffer  death  deserved;  for  well  they  know 

'Tis  in  my  power,  and  I  their  deadly  foe. 


(t 
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*  From  changed  to/or  in  modem  editions. 

t  Gentle,    Dryden's  word,  changed  in   most  modem   editions  to  softest.     Scott  has  gentle 
Chaucer's  word  is  gentle  also  : 

**  For  pitee  renneth  sone  in  gentil  hertes." 
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'*  The  proverb  holds,  that  to  be  wise  and  love, 

**  Is  hardly  granted  to  the  gods  above.*  365 

**  See  how  the  madmen  bleed  !  behold  the  gains 

**  With  which  their  master,  Love,  rewards  their  pains  f 

**  For  seven  long  ^ears,  on  duty  every  day, 

"  Lo  !  their  ob^ience,  and  their  monarch's  pay  ! 

**  Yet,  as  in  duty  bound,  they  serve  him  on  ;  370 

*'  And  ask  the  fools,  they  thmk  it  wisely  done  ; 

**  Nor  ease  nor  wealth  nor  life  it  self  regard, 

"  For  'tis  their  maxim,  love  is  love's  reward. 

**  This  is  not  all ;  the  fair,  for  whom  they  strove, 

**  Nor  knew  before,  nor  could  suspect  their  love,  375 

**  Nor  thought,  when  she  beheld  the  fight  from  far, 

**  Her  beauty  was  the  occasion  of  the  war. 

**  But  sure  a  general  doom  on  man  is  past, 

**  And  all  are  fools  and  lovers,  first  or  last : 

**  This  both  by  others  and  my  self  I  know,  380 

"  For  I  have  served  their  sovereign  long  ago  ; 

**  Oft  have  been  caught  within  the  winding  train 

**  Of  female  snares,  and  felt  the  Leaver's  pain, 

"  And  learned  how  itix  the  g<>d  can  human  hearts  constrain. 

"  To  this  remembrance,  and  the  prayers  of  those  385 

**  Who  for  the  offending  warriors  interpose, 

**  I  give  their  forfeit  lives,  on  this  accord, 

"  To  do  me  homage  as  tlieir  sovereign  lord  ; 

*'  And  as  my  vassals,  to  their  utmost  might, 

"  Assist  my  person  and  assert  my  right.'  390 

This  freely  sworn,  the  kniglits  their  grace  obtained  ; 

Then  thus  the  King  his  secret  thought  explained  : 

**  If  wealth  or  honour  or  a  roval  race, 

"  Or  each  or  all,  may  win  a  kd/s  grace, 

"  Then  either  of  you  knights  may  well  deserve  395 

"  A  princess  lx)m  ;  and  such  is  she  you  serve  : 
For  Emily  is  sister  to  the  crown, 
And  but  too  well  to  b<jth   her  beauty  known  : 
But  should  you  combat  till  you  hfAh  were  dead, 
Two  lovers  cannot  sliare  a  single  bed.  400 

"  As,  therefore,  both  are  equal  in  degree, 

*•  The  lot  of  both  be  left  to  destiny. 

**  Now  hear  the  award,  and  happy  may  it  prove 

"  To  her,  and  him  who  best  deserves  her  love. 

"  Depart  from  hence  in  peace,  and  free  as  air,  4^5 

*'  Search  the  wide  world,  and  where  you  please  rei)air  ; 

"  Bui  on  the  day  when  this  relurninj/'sun 

**  To  the  same  point  througli  ever\'  sijrn  has  run. 

"  Then  each  of  you  his  hundred  kniglit>:  shall  briii^' 

"  In  royal  lists,  to  fight  before  the  king  ;  410 


Aiiiare  ct  j^pcrc  vix  uco  cvnocditur  " 
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And  then  the  knight,  whom  Fate  or  happy  Chance 

Shall  with  his  friends  to  victory  advance, 
**  And  grace  his  arms  so  far  in  equal  fight, 
"  From  out  the  bars  to  force  his  opposite, 
*'  Or  kill,  or  make  him  recreant  on  the  plain,  415 

**  The  prize  of  valour  and  of  love  shall  gain ; 
*'  The  vanquished  party  shall  their  claim  release, 
'*  And  the  long  jars  conclude  in  lasting  peace. 
'*  The  charge  be  mine  to  adorn  the  chosen  ground, 
*'  The  theatre  of  war,  for  champions  so  renowned  ;  420 

And  take  the  patron's  place  of  either  knight, 

With  eyes  impartial  to  behold  the  fight ; 

And  Heaven  of  me  so  judge  as  I  shail  judge  arighL 

If  both  are  satisfied  with  this  accord, 

Swear  by  the  laws  of  knighthood  on  my  sword."  42$ 

Who  now  but  Palamon  exults  with  joy  ? 
And  ravished  Arcite  seems  to  touch  the  sky. 
The  whole  assembled  troop  was  pleased  as  well. 
Extolled  *  the  award,  and  on  their  knees  they  fell 
To  bless  the  gracious  King.     The  knights,  with  leave      430 
Departing  from  the  place,  his  last  commands  receive ; 
On  Emily  with  equal  ardour  look. 
And  from  her  eyes  their  inspiration  took  : 
From  thence  to  Thebes'  old  walls  pursue  their  way. 
Each  to  provide  his  champions  for  the  day.  435 

It  might  be  deemed,  on  our  historian's  part. 
Or  too  much  negligence  or  want  of  art. 
If  he  forgot  the  vast  magnificence 
Of  royal  Theseus,  and  his  large  expense. 
He  first  enclosed  for  lists  a  level  ground,  440 

The  whole  circumference  a  mile  around  ; 
The  form  was  circular  ;  and  all  without 
A  trench  was  sunk,  to  moat  the  place  about. 
Within,  an  amphitheatre  appeared, 

Raised  in  degrees,  to  sixty  paces  reared  :  445 

That  when  a  man  was  placed  in  one  degree, 
Height  was  allowed  for  him  above  to  see. 

Eastward  was  built  a  gate  of  marble  white  ; 
The  like  adorned  the  western  opposite. 

A  nobler  object  than  this  fabric  was  450 

Rome  never  saw,  nor  of  so  vast  a  space  : 
For,  rich  with  spoils  of  many  a  conquered  land. 
All  arts  and  artists  Theseus  could  command, 
Who  sold  for  hire,  or  wrought  for  better  fame  ; 
The  master- painters  and  the  carvers  came.  455 

So  rose  within  the  compass  of  the  year 
An  age's  work,  a  glorious  theatre. 
Then  o'er  its  eastern  gate  was  raised  above 
A  temple,  sacred  to  the  Queen  of  Love  ; 


*  Extolled  \f2iS  chaneed  in  Derrick's  edition,  probably  by  a  misprint,  to  extol,  and  thcobviott 
mistake  has  been  copied  by  all  succeeding  editors. 
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An  altar  stood  below  ;  oa  either  hand  460 

A  priest  with  roses  crowned,  who  held  a  myrtle  wand. 

The  dome  of  Mars  was  on  the  gate  opposed, 
And  on  the  north  a  turret  was  enclosed 
Within  the  wall  of  alabaster  white 

And  crimson  coral,  for  the  Queen  of  Night,  465 

Who  takes  in  sylvan  sports  her  chaste  delight. 

Within  these  oratories  might  you  see 
Rich  carvings,  portraitures,  and  imagery  ; 
Where  every  figure  to  the  life  expressed 
The  godheaxi's  power  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  470 

In  Venus'  temple  on  the  sides  were  seen 
The  broken  slumbers  of  enamoured  men  ; 
Prayers  that  even  spoke,  and  pity  seemed  to  call. 
And  issuing  sighs  that  smoked  along  the  wall ; 
Complaints  and  hot  desires,  the  lover's  hell,  475 

And  scalding  tears  that  wore  a  channel  where  they  fell  ; 
And  all  around  were  nuptial  bonds,  the  ties 
Of  love's  assurance,  and  a  train  of  lies, 
That,  made  in  lust,  conclude  in  perjuries  ; 
Beauty,  and  Youth,  and  Wealth,  and  Luxury,  480 

And  sprightly  Ho[>e,  and  short-enduring  Joy, 
And  Sorceries,  to  raise  the  infernal  powers. 
And  Sigils  framed  in  planetary  hours  ; 
Expense,  and  After-thought,  and  idle  Care, 
And  Doubts  of  motley  hue,  and  dark  Despair ;  485 

Suspicions  and  fantastical  Surmise, 
And  Jealousy  suffused,  with  jaundice  in  her  eyes. 
Discolouring  all  she  viewed,  in  tawny  dressed, 
Down-looked,  and  with  a  cuckow  on  her  fist. 
Opposed  to  her,  on  the  other  side  advance  490 

The  costly  feast,  the  carol,  and  the  dance. 
Minstrels  and  music,  poetry  and  play, 
And  balls  by  night,  and  lurnaments  by  day. 
All  these  were  painted  on  the  wall,  and  more ; 
With  acts  and  monuments  of  times  before  ;  495 

And  others  added  by  prophetic  doom. 
And  lovers  yet  unborn,  and  loves  to  come  : 
For  there  the  Idalian  mount,  and  Citheron, 
The  court  of  Venus,  was  in  colours  drawn  ; 
Before  the  palace  gate,  in  careless  dress  500 

And  loose  array,  sat  portress  Idleness  ; 
There  by  the  fount  Narcissus  pined  alone  ; 
There  Samson*  was  ;  with  wiser  Solomon, 
And  all  the  mighty  names  by  love  undone. 
Medea's  charms  were  there ;   Circean  feasts,  505 

With  bowls  that  turned  enamoured  youths  to  beasts. 
Here  might  be  seen,  that  beauty,  wealth,  and  wit. 
And  prowess  to  the  power  of  love  submit ; 


Samson  is  introduced  by  Dry  den,  but  Chaucer  names  Solomon- 
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The  spreading  snare  for  all  mankind  is  laid, 

And  lovers  all  betray,  and  are  betrayed.  5'® 

The  Goddess  self  sorae  noble  hand  had  wrought ; 

Smiling  she  seemed,  and  full  of  pleasing  thought ; 

From  ocean  as  she  first  began  to  rise, 

And  smoothed  the  ruffled  seas,  and  cleared  the  skies, 

She  trod  the  brine,  all  bare  below  the  breast,  5*5 

And  the  green  waves  but  ill  concealed  the  rest : 

A  lute  she  held  ;  and  on  her  head  was  seen 

A  wreath  of  roses  red  and  myrtles  green  ; 

Her  turtles  fanned  the  buxom  air  above  ; 

And  by  his  mother  stood  an  infant  Love,  520 

With  wings  unfledged  ;  his  eyes  were  banded  o*er. 

His  hands  a  bow,  his  back  a  quiver  bore, 

Supplied  with  arrows  bright  and  keen,  a  deadly  store. 

But  in  the  dome  of  mighty  Mars  the  red 
With  different  figures  all  the  sides  were  spread;  525 

This  temple,  less  in  form,  with  equal  grace, 
Was  imitative  of  the  first  in  Thrace  ; 
For  that  cold  region  was  the  loved  abode 
And  sovereign  mansion  of  the  warrior  god. 
The  landscape  was  a  forest  wide  and  bare,  530 

Where  neither  beast  nor  human  kind  repair 
The  fowl  that  scent  afar  the  borders  fly. 
And  shun  the  bitter  blast,  and  wheel  about  the  sky. 
A  cake  of  scurf  lies  baking  on  the  ground. 
And  prickly  stubs,  instead  of  trees,  are  found  ;  535 

Or  woods  with  knots  and  knares  deformed  and  old  , 
Headless  the  most,  and  hideous  to  behold  ; 
A  rattling  tempest  through  the  branches  went, 
That  stripped  them  bare,  and  one  sole  way  they  bent. 
Heaven  froze  above  severe,  the  clouds  congeal,  54^ 

And  throuj^h  the  crystal  vault  appeared  the  standing  hail. 
Such  was  the  face  without :  a  mountain  stood 
Threatening  from  high,  and  overlooked  the  wood  : 
Beneath  the  lowering  brow,  and  on  a  bent, 
The  temple  stood  of  Mars  armipotent  ;*  545 

The  frame  of  burnished  steel,  that  cast  a  glare 
From  far,  and  seemed  to  thaw  the  freezing  air. 
A  straight  long  entry  to  the  temple  led, 
Blind  with  high  walls,  and  horror  over  head  ; 
Thence  issued  such  a  blast,  and  hollow  roar,  550 

As  threatened  from  the  hinge  to  heave  the  door  ; 
In  through  that  door  a  northern  light  there  shone  ; 
'Twas  all  it  had,  for  windows  there  were  none. 
The  gate  was  adamant  ;  eternal  frame, 
Which,  hewed  by  Mars  himself,  from  Indian  quarries  came, 

*  Chaucer  has : 

"And  downward  from  an  hill,  under  a  bent, 
Ther  stood  the  temple  of  Mars  armipotent." 
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The  la}K/ur  of  a  God ;  and  all  al<>ti}(  55O 

Tough  iron  places  wer<:;  c1«m<;b«:^i  I0  tnak«  ft  aironf^ 

A  Inn  about  wat  evoy  j/illar  t  Jirr<r  j 

A  polbhcd  mirror  j»}jon€r  n</t  haJf  !m^  clicar. 

Tbm  taw  I  Jiow  (he  jwrcrct  fdon  wrt^i^fji,  560 

And  Irtavon  lal^nirintj  in  Omt  ir^'iUn'*  iX/A>jdjt, 

And  midwife  Tirric  t>>e  rij>erM?(J  pJ^/t  I0  jwur^ltr  Smm^fiiL 

There  iJj«  re>«5  Anijfrr  darw  <he  t/aJUd  Fes-J*; 

Next  ktif-K>d  Hy}>tx:ri»y,  wilh  hoJv  J«er, 

Soft,  fcrajling,  aud  <3«tyjyte)7  Wmuy^  d.</wn,  565 

Btri  hid  tiie  daqgger  underrwailh  Oie  j^'/w«  ; 

The  a»«ifc»vj;iaiiw^  wife,  Uj.e  houvefwM  fwjiid ; 

Arid  far  the  blatievt  there,  the  trajtw-frietii 

^>n  the  oiher  «de  t>jere  »«o*^  iM^rwiix/ti  t/are, 

Utij-mrJiKJied  Kapirie,  aiid  a  wa*»le  of  war;  570 

Cojite»st  with  vlAarperied  lsr;ive»  i;j  <ioiji>t^rt.  drawn. 

And  all  wilJj  blo<>d  l.>e^j/read  the  hojy  lawn. 

L/^ttd  rneuate*  were  )»eard,  artd  f'-'uj  ditij^iawr, 

A»d  1-iawJmg  infarw^,  in  lanj;vw.j^e  J>*w: ; 

TiJ]  benbe  wa«,  lobl  jn  w/uttd,  ar»d  »»ileji^  fled  tlte  j^lvt^r.      575 

Tlie  4»layer  ^M  hi»ni.»rH  yrl  wiw  J  there. 

The  gore  c^wt'ealed  wa*  d'/liered  iu  hit  Juiir  ; 

With  eyet  >taJf  cl'-«»^  and  y,vytii^  mouth  he  la)'. 

And  ^ritn  a*,  wfien  he  l^enihed  Im  sullen  w^ul  jiway^ 

Id  tnidxt  of  alJ  the  dome,  Mibforfuue  fcale,  pyj 

And  j^lootny  J>ifcf>otitetit.,  and  feJJ  J>el^t*', 

And  Madtiewv  luui^hinj;  iti  hi?,  ireful  n»ofxl ; 

And  arUied  C^-rtupluitit  f^j  <h*4l  ;  itnd  <  r^♦•^  ol  blood. 

There  wa*  thv  niut'J»:t*;'.l  '..vf|^,,  in  <-ov#*fi  laid, 

And  virulent  d»;uilj  m  l}ioubar»d  shapi»'i>  dihj/biyed  :  5^5 

1*he  uity  to  ihv  hol^ii'-r'?.  my^*'  r*'h\ini*:<}  ; 

Suuucbtil'.'V.  war;.,  uh'I  i"n«-r1y  Ujrlund ; 

feJbij*  burni  in  fij^lil,  or  for';*jd  on  t*j<;ky  iJhote^, 

And  the  nuili  hunter  :»l.fy.nj^h;d  by  iU*:  U^tss: 

1*he  new-boni  Ijabe  by  nur:»efc  ov«i;rliud  ;  5</^ 

And  the  took  '^lu^ht  witiiin  the  'U|;in^  (ir*;  lie  nmde. 

All  illt  of  Muti-  hi:,  nuUif'-,  fly-nn-  und  nW.*^\  ; 

7*iie  j»iu»pin|j  dianut»;»:r  U^neutli  tljv  wiie«*l 

C>f  hito  own  uir ;  tlie  ruin«.'<l  houH*  tlmt  IttlU 

And  intet';r|>ii.  h*tr  loid  betwixt  th»*  wallb;  5V' 

The  whole  diviwioti  tiiat  to  Murt,  }>*:ftainK, 

All  Iradej.  of  deatii  tlutt  <.[*ju.]  m  st»:»;l  lot  ^aiut 

Wetv  t.h«rt»- :  tli».  bul«:h»:r,  atin«nit«tt,  u!»d  MniUi, 

"Who  lorj'eh  tihurp#?nir<l  fuu«:lii<ifi\,  t.tr  th»'  {»<;yth«-. 

7*he  iwtrlet  i^oiiuu»^st  <ifi  }»  t<iwe»  w-.u-  jilu*;*;*!,  Coo 

AVitli  «^Juut^•  una  iiol<lie».s'  uv:ittnittlionb  j;»u»-«;d  : 

A  puinti,fi  :iW<»r<l  hunjj  thr«*itt<T!nnj'  o Vt  hit>  lj»;u<l, 

Surttainen  lint  hy  u  ?»l»:n'W:t  twuM-  of  1ht<si<i. 

'J'lief*'  wtw  J  Muri,  111:  i<l<x,  tin-  ^.itjjit«il, 

*J*lie  b«;«jt  in  vain  U>t*^wM\uu  Cj^'wrV  1«J1  ;  bo5 

'Vitf  1j»M  'IVinnivm,  uikI  tli«-  wsm.  llir-y  niov, 

And  Antony,  wlio  Um^  (lii-  w<r'J«l  l«>j  If^v. 
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Thcbe,  and  a  thousand  more,  the  fane  adorn  ; 

Their  fates  were  painted  ere  the  men  were  bom. 

All  copied  from  the  heavens,  and  ruling  force  6 10 

Of  the  red  star,  in  his  revolving  course. 

The  form  of  Mars  high  on  a  chariot  stood, 

All  sheathed  in  arms,  and  gruffly  looked  the  god  ; 

Two  geomantic  figures  were  displayed 

Above  his  head,  a  warrior  and  a  maid,*  615 

One  when  direct,  and  one  when  retrograde. 

Tired  with  deformities  of  death,  I  haste 
To  the  third  temple  of  Diana  chaste. 
A  sylvan  scene  with  various  greens  was  drawn, 
Shades  on  the  sides,  and  on  the  midst  a  lawn  ;  620 

The  silver  Cynthia,  f  with  her  nymphs  around. 
Pursued  the  flying  deer,  the  woods  with  horns  resound : 
Calisto  there  stood  manifest  of  shame,:!: 
And,  turned  a  bear,  the  northern  star  became :  § 
Her  son  was  next,  and,  by  peculiar  grace,  625 

In  the  cold  circle  held  the  second  place ; 
The  stag  Actaeon  in  the  stream  had  spied 
The  naked  huntress,  and  for  seeing  died  ; 
His  hounds,  unknowing  of  his  change,  pursue 
The  chase,  and  their  mistaken  master  slew.||  630 

Peneian  Daphne  too  was  there  to  see, 
Apollo's  love  before,  and  now  his  tree.H 
The  adjoining  fane  the  assembled  Greeks  expressed. 
And  hunting  of  the  Calydonian  beast. 

QEnides'  valour,  and  his  envied  prize ;  **  635 

The  fatal  power  of  Atalanta's  eyes  ; 
Diana's  vengeance  on  the  victor  shown. 
The  murderess  mother,  and  consuming  son  ; 


(( 


Rubcus  et  Puella  "  is  Dryden's  note,  commonly  misprinted  from  the  first  edition  Rubens  for 
Rubeus.     Chaucer  has : 

"  And  over  his  hcd  ther  shinen  two  figure.s 
Of  stcrres  that  ben  cleped  in  scriptures, 
That  on  Puella,  that  other  Kubciis. 
This  god  of  armes  was  arraid  thus." 

t  Cynthia,  another  name  of  Diana. 

X  Compare  "  manifest  of  crimes"  in  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  line  -^04,  where  sec  note.  ] 

S  Calisto,  one  f)f  J^iaiia's  attendants,  was  seduced  by  Jupiter,  who  assumed  the  form  of  Diana:  } 
her  pregnancy  was  discovered  as  she  was  bathing  with  the  goddess  her  mistress.     Juno  changed 

Calisto  mto  a  bear,  and  Jupiter  made  her  a  constellation,  together  with  her  son  Areas,  the  fnrit  ■ 

of  his  amour,  under  the  name  of  the  Hear.  ( 

II  Actaeon,  a  famous  huntsman,  who  saw  Diana  and  her  attendants  bathing,  and  was  for  that  i 

changed  into  a  stag  and  then  devoured  by  his  f)wn  hounds.  i 

IT  Daphne,  daughter  of  the  river  Peneus.     Apollo  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  to  save  her  from  hij  I 
pursuit  the  gods  changed  her  into  a  laurel. 

**  (Enides,  Meleager,  son  of  CEneus,  who  killed  the  Calydonian  boar,  and  gave  the  skin  and  ' 
head  to  Atalanta,  who  first  wounded  the  animal  in  the  hunt.     Two  uncles  of  Meleager,  brotlicnof 

his  mother  Altha;a,  jealous  of  the  gift  to  Atalanta,  endeavoured  to  rob  her  of  it ;  and  Meleager  in  ; 

her  defence  slew  them.     This  so  angered  Althaia  that  she  threw  into  the  fire  a  fire-brand  of  whidi  ' 

Atropos  had  told  her,  when  Meleager  was  born,  that  he  would  live  as  long  as  it  remained  imcoo-  ' 

sumed.     The  fire-brand  was  now  consumed  and  Meleager  died.     The  word  CalydimtaH  hzs  heea  , 
misspelt  Caledonian  by  all  editors,  following  a  misprint  in  the  original  folio  edition.     Drjrden  was 

very  careless  about  correcting  the  press,   and   this  is  only  one  of  many  instances  of  incorrect  ' 
spelling  of  words  from  Latin  and  Greek. 


^Mi'LMWYC  yiyVn  >4m\'"rf^.     W.\^\   ffi.  vV„ 


QTtit-.tnBbNii-i'.miitishiKd,  ftnr.  fhc  fr^tthi  ^i^nlt1.  N^;, 

Jftini: «s^ni^  hobitts  iki^tPav^H.  M  ><^H*^  MM. 

Ifar  J«^  >wej?c  >iiisk*mM.  km  \>h.  Vft  "brfrnv*.  '    >,»,/. 

With  <ki«t)CftT4  c>x%  <^\  ^wmS^Vft  *>^  »vsv\vv 

The  dirk  dominKMis  he^  rtllv^^lv  «\x-*x 

Before  her  stvxxi  a  \\-«Mimn  <«  \\>'S  ilu\\»  •. 

And  cmllcd  Lucttm'5  rtld»  hn  Imm*Um  ♦.*  »M»l.'r- 

AU  these  the  |iaintcr  «hi?w  \\\\\\  •swSy  r\\^\\\\M\\,  ^tt 

That  Nature  matcho«l  \\\^  \m^\w\\  U*^\ss  US-  \\m\.\._ 

Ashamed  and  angry  (Iml  lii«  m\  ttMtM  \y\p\\. 

And  mend  the  torttirf*«  (if  i*  »HMH«k'»  •■•  ihWi 

Theseus  )>eheld  the  futif^a  tir  t't^kt  (^mJ. 

And  thought  hU  niii^hty  tnd  wm*  vvt.ti  (u-ir<v».»)  \r*k'^{ 

So  princes  now  their  \^'*»^^^^  oU*mU\  **<|4f4f»i « 

But  few  can  write,  snrl  f^^ti^M  ^-tf^i  »fcr,*Mf  J  f 

The  theatre  thu*  rp}»*^1,  <1i*.  IWt-  »,M*-^«-*.i<, 
And  all  with  va»t  tupvutU*-^***-*-  ^Ufn-iyh.t\. 
Wc  leave  i)tt  m*nt»f^t  ^Au^a-^,  »^i'J  *»*<-«♦  »••  i.»<i>  t^»\ 

The  kni^itK  f»  ?//»»»*'»*,  >*»»'^  »*»*;•■#  t^***^  •*,  -j*^ 


PALAMO^  A.r:^  /■>/.."?;•.  '/>^   ^-i'   r   -  */m       *'  '  r 


"^TPS    ^i**--       *  .  --*»-       -      ^ 
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Thronged  to  the  lists,  and  envied  to  behold 

The  names  of  others,  not  their  own,  enrolled. 

Nor  seems  it  strange ;  for  every  noble  knight 

Who  loves  the  fair,  and  is  endued  with  might. 

In  such  a  quarrel  would  be  proud  to  fight.  15 

There  breathes  not  scarce  a  man  on  British  ground 

(An  isle  for  love  and  arms  of  old  renowned) 

But  would  have  sold  his  life  to  purchase  fame. 

To  Palamon  or  Arcite  sent  his  name  ; 

And  had  the  land  selected  of  the  best,  20 

Half  had  come  hence,  and  let  the  world  provide  the  rest. 

A  hundred  knights  with  Palamon  there  came, 

Approved  in  fight,  and  men  of  mighty  name  ; 

Their  arms  were  several,  as  their  nations  were, 

But  furnished  all  alike  with  sword  and  spear.  25 

Some  wore  coat  armour,  imitating  scale. 

And  next  their  skins  wer  e  stubborn  shirts  of  mail ; 

Some  wore  a  breastplate  and  a  light  juppon,* 

Their  horses  clothed  with  rich  caparison  ; 

Some  for  defence  would  leathern  bucklers  use  30 

Of  folded  hides,  and  others  shields  of  Pruce.+ 

One  hung  a  pole-axe  at  his  saddle-bow, 

And  one  a  heavy  mace  to  stun  the  foe  ; 

One  for  his  legs  and  kn  ees  provided  well, 

With  jambeuxt  armed,   and  double  plates  of  steel ;  35 

This  on  his  helmet  wore  a  lady's  glove,  , 

And  that  a  sleeve  embroiderea  by  his  love. 

With  Palamon  above  the  rest  in  place, 
Lycurgus  came,  the  surly  king  of  Thrace  ; 
Black  was  his  beard,  and   manly  was  his  face  40 

The  balls  of  his  broad  eyes  rolled  in  his  head, 
And  glared  betwixt  a  yellow  and  a  red ; 
He  looked  a  lion  with  a  gloomy  stare, 
And  o'er  his  eyebrows  hung  his  matted  hair  ; 
Big-boned  and  large  of   limbs,  with  sinews  strong,  45 

Broad-shouldered,  and  his  arms  were  round  and  long. 
Four  milk-white  bulls  (the  Thracian  use  of  old) 
Were  yoked  to  draw  his  car  of  burnished  gold. 
Upright  he  stood,  and  bore  aloft  his  shield, 
Conspicuous  from  afar,  and  overlooked  the  field.  50 

His  surcoat  was  a  bear- skin  on  his  back ; 
His  hair  hung  long  behind,  and  glossy  raven-black. 
His  ample  forehead  bore  a  coronet, 
With  sparkling  diamonds  and  with  rubies  set. 
Ten  brace,  and  more,  of  greyhounds,  snowy  fair,  55 

And  tall  as  stags,  ran  loose,  and  coursed  around  his  chair, 
A  match  for  pards  in  flight,  in  grappling  for  the  bear ; 
With  golden  muzzles  all  their  mouths  were  bound. 
And  collars  of  the  same  their  necks  surround. 

*  Jiippon,  a  short  close  coat ;  a  French  word,  j'ttpon,  now  obsolete  in  English. 
t  Prussia.  t  jambeuXy  armour  for  the  legs. 
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Thus  through  the  fields  Lycuigus  took  his  way ;  60 

His  hundred  knights  attend  in  pomp  and  proud  array. 

To  match  this  monarch,  with  strong  Arcite  came 
Emetrius,  king  of  Inde,  a  mighty  name. 
On  a  bay  courser,  goodly  to  behold. 

The  trappings  of  his  horse  embossed  *  with  barbarous  gold. 
Not  Mars  bestrode  a  steed  with  greater  grace  ;  66 

His  surcoat  o'or  his  arms  was  cloth  of  Thrace, 
Adorned  with  pearls,  all  orient,  round,  and  great ; 
His  saddle  was  of  gold,  with  emeralds  set ; 
His  slK>ulders  lai^e  a  mantle  did  attire,  70 

With  rubies  thick,  and  sparkling  as  the  fire  ; 
His  amber-coloured  locks  in  rii^iets  run. 
With  graceful  negligence,  and  shone  against  the  sun. 
His  nose  was  aquiline,  his  eyes  were  bine. 
Ruddy  his  lips,  and  fresh  and  fair  his  hue  ;  75 

Some  sprinkled  freckles  on  his  £u:e  were  seen. 
Whose  dusk  set  off  the  whiteness  of  the  skin. 
His  awful  presence  did  the  crowd  surprise. 
Nor  durst  the  rash  spectator  meet  his  eyes  ; 
Eyes  that  confessed  him  bom  for  kingly  sway,  80 

So  fierce,  they  flashed  intoleraUe  day. 
His  age  in  nature's  youthfid  prime  appeared. 
And  just  began  to  bloom  his  yellow  beard. 
Whene'er  he  spoke,  his  roice  was  heard  around, 
IjoqA  as  a  trumpet,  with  a  silver  sound ;  85 

A  laurel  wreathed  his  temples,  fresb,  and  green. 
And  myrtle  sprigs^  the  marks  of  lore,  were  mixed  between. 
Upon  lu>  fist  he  bore,  for  his  delight. 
An  e^jle  well  reclaimed,  and  lily  white. 

His  handrci  knights  attend  him  to  the  war.  90 

An  armed  Ux  battle  ;  save  their  heads  were  Ijare. 
Words  and  devices  blazci  «xi  e%'ery  ^ihieki. 
And  plea«ang  was  the  terror  of  the  field, 
For  kings,  and  dukes,  and  barons  you  might  see. 
Like  sparkling  stars,  though  dxfiereztt  in  degree,  95 

AH  ibr  the  iacrease  of  arms,  and  lore  of  chiralry. 
Before  the  krng  tame  leopards  led  the  way. 
And  troop?  of  liori?  irntocently  play. 
So  Bacchus  rhroa^  tike  cocKfuered  ladies  rode. 
And  beasts  in  ganririol^  frisk trd  bef/r*:  trL*rir  hooest  god.'''    XOO 

In  diis  arrav  t'le  w2r  of  ♦ri'jMr'  >pAft 
Thiuugu  Athens  pasvs-i  whfa  Eilrtarr  pride. 
At  prime,  tiier  *r:t*rr»ri  on  tiie  hj'cndar  mona  ; 
Rich  tapestry  spread  the  streets,  aad  twrers  tihe  p*cwtst  acorr_ 


:*  ^e  iae.  "K*  scrrm--  b.?^  brjorac  Swat.'  r£  t&e  aafl^t  ij-xL     1^  «e;ic2r*f.  »  pcj-sao-v  tat^tx. 
ibiya 
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The  town  was  all  a  jubilee  of  feasts ;  105 

So  Theseus  willed  in  honour  of  his  guests  ; 

Him  self  with  open  arms  the  kings  embraced, 

Then  all  the  rest  in  their  degrees  were  graced. 

No  harbinger  was  needful  for  the  night, 

For  every  house  was  proud  to  lodge  a  knight.  no 

I  pass  the  royal  treat,  nor  must  relate 
The  gifts  bestowed,  nor  how  the  champions  sate  ; 
Who  first,  who  last,  or  how  the  knights  addressed 
Their  vows,  or  who  was  fairest  at  the  feast ; 
Whose  voice,  whose  graceful  dance  did  most  surprise,       115 
Soft  amorous  sighs,  and  silent  love  of  eyes. 
The  rivals  call  my  Muse  another  way. 
To  sing  their  vigils  for  the  ensuing  day. 
*Twas  ebbing  darkness,  past  the  noon  of  night  : 
And  Phosphor,  on  the  confines  of  the  light,  120 

Promised  the  sun  ;  ere  day  began  to  spring. 
The  tuneful  lark  already  stretched  her  wing. 
And  flickering  on  her  nest,  made  short  essays  to  sing. 

When  wakeful  Palamon,  preventing  day. 
Took  to  the  royal  lists  his  early  way,  125 

To  Venus  at  her  fane,  in  her  own  house,  to  pray. 
There,  falling  on  his  knees  before  her  shrine. 
He  thus  implored  with  prayers  her  power  divine : 
**  Creator  Venus,  genial  power  of  love,* 
**  The  bliss  of  men  below,  and  gods  above  !  130 

**  Beneath  the  sliding  sun  thou  runst  thy  race, 
*'  Dost  fairest  shine,  and  best  become  thy  place. 
"  For  thee  the  winds  their  eastern  blasts  forbear, 
*'  Thy  month  reveals  the  spring,  and  opens  all  the  year. 
"  Thee,  Goddess,  thee  the  storms  of  winter  fly;  135 

"  Earth  smiles  with  flowers  renewing,  laughs  the  sky, 
**  And  birds  to  lays  of  love  their  tuneful  notes  apply. 


*  A  passage  of  Lucretius  is  imitated  in  this  address  to  Venus,  especially  in  lines  135-7. 

"Te,  Dea,  te  fugiunt  venti,  te  nubila  coeli 
Adventumque  tuum  ;  tibi  suaves  daedala  tellus 
Submittit  Acres,  tibi  rident  a:quora  ponti, 
Placatumque  nitet  difTuso  lumine  ccelum." 

Ll'CRETIUS  i.  6. 

Spenser  also  has  imitated  the  same  passage  of  Lucretius,  and  Dryden  probably  had  Spensei 
lines  in  mind. 

"  Great  Venus  !  Queene  of  Beautic  and  of  Grace, 
The  joy  of  gods  and  men  that  under  skie 
Dost  fairest  shine,  and  most  adorne  thy  place : 
That  with  thy  smiling  looke  dost  pacifie 
The  raging  seas,  and  makest  the  storms  to  flic  : 
Thee,  goddess,  thee  the  winds,  the  clouds  do  feare  ; 
And  when  thou  spredst  thy  mantle  forth  on  hie. 
The  waters  play,  and  pleasant  lands  appeare. 
And  heavens  laugh,  and  all  the  world  shows  joyous  cheere." 

Faery  Queene,  iv.  lo,  44 
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"  For  thee  the  lion  loathes  the  taste  of  blood, 
**  And  roaring  hunts  his  female  through  the  wood  ; 
**  For  thee  the  bulls  rebellow  through  the  groves,  140 

**  And  tempt  the  stream,  and  snuff  their  absent  loves. 
"  'Tis  thine,  whate'er  is  pleasant,  good,  or  fair ; 
"  All  nature  is  thy  province,  life  thy  care  ; 
**  Thou  madest  the  world,  and  dost  the  world  repair. 
"  Thou  gladder  of  the  mount  of  Cytheron,  145 

**  Increase  of  Jove,*  companion  of  the  Sun, 
"  If  e'er  Adonis  touched  thy  tender  heart, 
**  Have  pity,  Goddess,  for  thou  knowest  the  smart  I 
**  Alas  !  I  have  not  words  to  tell  my  grief; 
**  To  vent  my  sorrow  would  be  some  relief;  150 

"  Light  sufferings  give  us  leisure  to  complain ; 
**  We  groan,  but  cannot  speak,  in  greater  pain.t 
**  O  Goddess,  tell  thy  self  what  I  would  say  ! 
"  Thou  knowest  it,  and  I  feel  too  much  to  pray. 
**  So  grant  my  suit,  as  I  enforce  my  might,  155 

**  In  love  to  be  thy  champion  and  thy  knight, 
"  A  servant  to  thy  sex,  a  slave  to  thee, 
"A  foe  professed  to  barren  chastity : 
**  Nor  ask  I  fame  or  honour  of  the  field, 
"  Nor  choose  I  more  to  vanquish  than  to  yield  :  160 

"  In  my  divine  Emilia  make  me  blest, 
**  Let  Fate  or  partial  Chance  dispose  the  rest : 
**  Find  thou  the  manner,  and  the  means  prepare ; 
••  Possession,  more  than  conquest,  is  my  care. 
**  Mars  is  the  warrior's  god  ;  in  him  it  lies  165 

**  On  whom  he  favours  to  confer  the  prize ; 
**  With  smiling  aspect  you  serenely  move 

**  In  your  fifth  orb,  and  rule  the  realm  of  love.  , 

**  The  Fates  but  only  spin  the  coarser  clue, 
"  The  finest  of  the  wool  is  left  for  you  :  1 70 

"  Spare  me  but  one  small  portion  of  the  twine, 
"  And  let  the  Sisters  cut  below  your  line  : 
*  The  rest  among  the  rubbish  may  they  sweep, 
•*  Or  add  it  to  the  yam  of  some  old  miser's  heap. 
•*  But  if  you  this  ambitious  prayer  deny,  175 

"  (A  wish,  I  grant,  beyond  mortality,) 
**  Then  let  me  sink  beneath  proud  Arcite's  arms, 
**  And,  I  once  dead,  let  him  possess  her  charms." 

Thus  ended  he  ;  then,  with  observance  due, 
The  sacred  incense  on  her  altar  threw :  180 

The  curling  smoke  mounts  heavy  from  tlie  fires  ;  jl 

At  length  it  catches  flame,  and  in  a  blaze  expires ; 

At  once  the  gracious  Goddess  gave  the  sign,  \ 

Her  statue  shook,  and  trembled  all  the  shrine  :  |'  ■ 

1  L 

loe  same  phrase,  applied  to  Minerva,  occurs  in  "  Britannia  Rediviva,"  line  308,  where  see  note. 
*  tOttdation  of  "  Jovis  incrementum"  (Virg.  Eel.  iv  49). 

'  Curz  leves  loquuntur,  ingentes  stupent." 

Srneca,  Hifipol.  607 
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But  to  the  parting  Goddess  thus  she  prayed  :  285 

**  Propitious  still,  be  present  to  my  aid, 

**  Nor  quite  abandon  your  once  favoured  maid." 

Then  sighing  she  returned  ;  but  smiled  betwixt. 

With  hopes,  and  fears,  and  joys  with  sorrows  mixt. 

The  next  returning  planetary  hour  290 

Of  Mars,  who  shared  the  heptarchy  of  power, 
His  steps  bold  Arcite  to  the  temple  bent. 
To  adorn  with  pagan  rites  the  power  armipotent : 
Then  prostrate,  low  before  his  altar  lay. 
And  raised  his  manly  voice,  and  thus  b^;an  to  pray :         295 
"  Strong  God  of  Arms,  whose  iron  sceptre  sways 
**  The  freezing  North,  and  Hyperborean  seas, 
**  And  Scythian  colds,  and  Thracia*s  wintry  coast, 
**  Where  stand  thy  steeds,  and  thou  art  honoured  most : 
**  There  most,  but  everywhere  thy  power  is  known,  3cx> 

"The  fortune  of  the  fight  is  all  thy  own : 
**  Terror  is  thine,  and  wild  amazement,  flung 
From  out  thy  chariot,  withers  even  the  strong ; 
And  disarray  and  shameful  rout  ensue, 
**  And  force  is  added  to  the  fainting  crew.  305 

**  Acknowledged  as  thou  art,  accept  my  prayer ! 
**  If  aught  I  have  achieved  deserve  thy  care. 
If  to  my  utmost  power  with  sword  and  shield 
I  dared  the  death,  imknowing  how  to  yield. 
And  falling  in  my  rank,  still  kept  the  ^eld  ;  310 

"  Then  let  my  arms  prevail,  by  thee  sustained, 

*  *  That  Emily  by  conquest  may  be  gained. 
**  Have  pity  on  my  pains  ;  nor  those  unknown 
"  To  Mars,  which,  when  a  lover,  were  his  own. 
**  Venus,  the  public  care  of  all  above,  315 
**  Thy  stubborn  heart  has  softened  into  love : 

Now,  by  her  blandishments  and  powerful  charms, 
When  yielded  she  lay  curling  in  thy  arms, 
Even  by  thy  shame,  if  shame  it  may  be  called, 
**  When  Vulcan  had  thee  in  his  net  enthralled  ;  320 

**  O  envied  ignominy,  sweet  disgrace, 
"  When  every  god  that  saw  thee  wished  thy  place  ! 
"  By  those  dear  pleasures,  aid  my  arms  in  fight, 
**  And  make  me  conquer  in  my  patron's  right : 
"  For  I  am  young,  a  novice  in  the  trade,  325 

**  The  fool  of  love,  unpractised  to  persuade, 
**  And  want  the  soothing  arts  that  catch  the  fair. 
But,  caught  my  self,  lie  struggling  in  the  snare  ; 
And  she  I  love  or  laughs  at  all  my  pain 
Or  knows  her  worth  too  well,  and  pays  me  with  disdain. 
For  sure  I  am,  unless  I  win  in  arms,  331 

*  *  To  stand  excluded  from  Emilia's  charms  : 
*'  Nor  can  my  strength  avail,  unless  by  thee 

Endued  with  force  I  gain  the  victory  ; 
Then  for  the  fire  which  warmed  thy  generous  heart,       335 
*'  Pity  thy  subjecf'^  p^in§  and  equal  smart. 
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**  So  be  the  morrow's  sweat  and  labour  mine, 

**  The  palm  and  honour  of  the  conquest  thine  : 

**  Then  shall  the  war,  and  stem  debate,  and  strife 

**  Immortal  be  the  business  of  my  life  ;  340 

**  And  in  thy  fane,  the  dusty  spoils  among, 

"  High  on  the  burnished  roof,  my  banner  shall  be  hung, 

"  Ranked  with  my  champion's  bucklers  ;  and  below, 

**  With  arms  reversed,  the  atchievements  of  my  foe  ; 

**  And  while  these  limbs  the  vital  spirit  feeds,  345 

**  While  day  to  night  and  night  to  day  succeeds, 

**  Thy  smoking  altar  shall  be  fat  with  food 

"  Of  incense  and  the  grateful  steam  of  blood  ; 

**  Burnt-offerings  mom  and  evening  shall  be  thine, 

**  And  fires  eternal  in  thy  temple  shine.  350 

*'  The  bush  of  yellow  beard,  this  length  of  hair, 

**  Which  from  my  birth  inviolate  I  bear, 

**  Guiltless  of  steel,  and  from  the  razor  free, 

**  Shall  fall  a  plenteous  crop,  reser\'ed  for  thee. 

**  So  may  my  arms  with  victory  be  blest,.  355 

**  I  ask  no  more  ;  let  Fate  dispose  the  rest." 

The  champion  ceased  ;  there  followed  in  the  close 
A  hollow  groan  ;  a  murmuring  wind  arose  ; 
The  rings  of  iron,  that  on  the  doors  were  hung, 
Sent  out  a  jarring  sound,  and  harshly  mng  :  360 

The  bolted  gates  flew  open  at  the  blast. 
The  storm  rushed  in,  and  Arcite  stood  aghast : 
The  flames  were  blown  aside,  yet  shone  they  bright. 
Panned  by  the  wind,  and  gave  a  ruffled  light. 

Then  from  the  ground  a  scent  began  to  rise,  365 

Sweet  smelling  as  accepted  sacrifice  : 
This  omen  pleased,  and  as  the  flames  aspire. 
With  odorous  incense  Arcite  heaps  the  fire  : 
Nor  wanted  hymns  to  Mars  or  heathen  charms  : 
At  length  the  nodding  statue  clashed  his  arms,  370 

And  with  a  sullen  sound  and  feeble  cry. 
Half  sunk  and  half  pronounced  the  word  of  Victory. 
For  this,  with  soul  devout,  he  thanked  the  God, 
And,  of  success  secure,  returned  to  his  abode. 

These  vows,  thus  granted,  raised  a  strife  above  375 

Betwixt  the  God  of  War  and  Queen  of  Love. 
She,  grantmg  first,  had  right  of  time  to  plead ; 
But  he  had  granted  too,  nor  would  recede. 
Jove  was  fgr  Venus,  but  he  feared  his  wife. 
And  seemed  unwilling  to  decide  the  strife ;  380 

Till  Saturn  from  his  leaden  throne  arose. 
And  found  a  way  the  difference  to  compose  : 
Though  sparing  of  his  grace,  to  mischief  bent. 
He  seldom  does  a  good  with  good  intent. 
Wayward,  but  wise  ;  by  long  experience  taught,  385 

To  please  both  parties,  for  ill  ends,  he  sought : 
For  this  advantage  age  from  youth  has  won. 
As  not  to  be  outridden,  though  outrun, 

N  N  2 
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By  fortune  he  was  now  to  Venus  trined. 

And  with  stern  Mars  in  Capricorn  was  joined  :  390 

Of  him  disposing  in  his  own  abode, 

He  soothed  the  Goddess,  while  he  gulled  the  Grod : 

'*  Cease,  daughter,  to  complain,  and  stint  the  strife ; 

**  Thy  Palamon  shall  have  his  promised  wife  : 

'*  And  Mars,  the  lord  of  conquest,  in  the  6ght  395 

**  With  palm  and  laurel  shall  adorn  his  knight. 

**  Wide  IS  my  course,  nor  turn  I  to  my  place 

'*  Till  length  of  time,  and  move  with  tardy  pace. 

*'  Man  feels  me,  when  I  press  the  etherial  plains  ; 

'*  My  hand  is  heavy,  and  the  wound  remains.  400 

* '  Mine  is  the  shipwreck  in  a  watery  sign  ; 

'*  And  in  an  earthy  the  dark  dungeon  mine. 

**  Cold  shivering  agues,  melancholy  care, 

"  And  bitter  blasting  winds,  and  poisoned  air, 

**  Are  mine,  and  wilful  death,  resulting  from  despair.        405 

*'  The  throttling  quinsey  'tis  my  star  appoints, 

**  And  rheumatisms  I  send*  to  rack  the  joints : 

**  When  churls  rebel  against  their  native  prince, 

**  I  arm  their  hands,  and  furnish  the  pretence; 

And  housing  in  the  lion's  hateful  sign,  41  d 

Bought  senates  and  deserting  troops  are  mine. 

Mine  is  the  privy  poisoning  ;  I  command 

Unkindly  seasons  and  ungrateful  land. 

By  me  king's  palaces  are  pushed  to  ground, 
**  And  miners  crushed  beneath  their  mines  are  found.       415 

'Twas  I  slew  Samson,  when  the  pillared  hall 

Fell  down,  and  crushed  the  many  with  the  fall. 

My  looking  is  the  sire  of  pestilence, 

That  sweeps  at  once  the  people  and  the  prince. 

Now  weep  no  more,  but  trust  thy  grandsire's  art,  420 

Mars  shall  be  pleased,  and  thou  perform  thy  part 
'*  'Tis  ill,  though  different  your  complexions  are, 
'*  The  family  of  Heaven  for  men  should  war." 
The  expedient  pleased,  where  neither  lost  his  right ; 
Mars  had  the  day,  and  Venus  had  the  night  425 

The  management  they  left  to  Chronos't  care. 
Now  turn  we  to  the  effect,  and  smg.the  war. 

In  Athens  all  was  pleasure,  mirth,  and  play, 
All  proper  to  the  spring,  and  sprightly  May  : 
Which  every  soul  inspired  with  such  delight,  430 

'Twas  justing :J:  all  the  day,  and  love  at  night 
Heaven  smiled,  and  gladded  was  the  heart  of  man* 
And  Venus  had  the  world  as  when  it  first  began. 
At  length  in  sleep  their  bodies  they  compose, 
And  dreamt  the  future  fight,  and  early  rose.  435 

*  A  singular  mistake,  ascend  for  /  send,  occurs  here,  m  all  the  modem  editions,  includin 
the  Wartons',  Scott's,  and  R.  Bell's. 

t  Chronos,  Time,  the  Greek  name  of  Saturn. 

X  Justing,  the  old  form  of  jousting,  has  been  changed  into  jesting,  which  occurs  in  all  th 
modern  editions,  including  Scott's. 
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Now  scarce  the  dawning  day  began  to  spring, 
As  at  a  signal  given,  the  streets  with  clamours  ring  : 
At  once  the  crpwd  arose ;  confused  and  high, 
Even  from  the  heaven  was  heard  a  shouting  cry, 
For  Mars  was  early  up,  and  roused  the  sky.  440 

The  gods  came  downward  to  behold  the  wars. 
Sharpening  their  sights,  and  leaning  from  their  stars.* 
The  neighing  of  the  generous  horse  was  heard, 
For  battle  by  the  busy  groom  prepared  : 
RustUng  of  harness,  rattling  of  the  shield,  445 

Clattering  of  armour,  furbished  for  the  field. 
Crowds  to  the  castle  mounted  up  the  street ; 
Battering  the  pavement  with  their  coursers'  feet : 
The  greyly  sight  might  there  devour  the  gold 
Of  glittering  arms,  too  dazzling  to  behold  :  450 

And  polished  steel  that  cast  the  view  aside, 
And  crested  morions,  with  their  plumy  pride. 
Knights,  with  a  long  retinue  of  their  squires, 
In  gaudy  liveries  march,  and  quaint  attires. 
One  laced  the  helm,  another  held  the  lance ;  455 

A  third  the  shining  buckler  did  advance. 
The  courser  pawed  the  ground  with  restless  feet. 
And  snorting  foamed,  and  champed  the  golden  bit 
The  smiths  and  armourers  on  palfreys  ride. 
Files  in  their  hands,  and  hammers  at  their  side,  460 

And  nails  for  loosened  spears  and  thongs  for  shields  provide. 
The  yeomen  guard  the  streets  in  seemly  bands ; 
And  clowns  come  crowding  on,  with  cudgels  in  their  hands. 

The  trumpets,  next  the  gate,  in  order  placed. 
Attend  the  sign  to  sound  the  martial  blast :  465 

The  palace  yard  is  filled  with  floating  tides. 
And  the  last  comers  bear  the  former  to  the  sides. 
The  throng  is  in  the  midst  ;  the  common  crew 
Shut  out,  the  hall  admits  the  better  few. 
In  knots  they  stand,  or  in  a  rank  th^  walk,  470 

Serious  in  aspect,  earnest  in  their  talk ; 
Factious,  and  favouring  this  or  t'other  side. 
As  their  strong  fancies  and  weak  reason  guide  ; 
Their  wagers  back  their  wishes  ;  numbers  hold 
With  the  fair  freckled  king,  and  beard  of  gold  :  475 

So  vigorous  are  his  eyes,  such  rays  they  cast, 
So  prominent  his  eagle's  beak  is  placed. 
But  most  their  looks  on  the  black  monarch  bend  ; 
His  rising  muscles  and  his  brawn  commend  ; 
His  double-biting  axe,  and. beamy  spear,  480 

Each  asking  a  gigantic  force  to  rear. 


*  So  Dryden;  nearly  forty  years  before,  made  the  saints  look  down  on  the  Restoration  : 

"  The  blessed  s^nts  that  watched  this  turning  scene 
Did  from  their  stars  with  joyful  wonder  lean." 

Astreea  Redux,  153. 
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All  spoke  as  partial  favour  moved  the  mind  ; 
And,  safe  themselves,  at  others'  cost  divined. 

Waked  by  the  cries,  the  Athenian  chief  arose, 
The  knightly  forms  of  combat  to  dispose  ;  ■    485 

And  passing  through  the  obsequious  guards,  he  sate 
Conspicuous  on  a  throne,  sublime  in  state  ; 
There,  for  the  two  contending  knights  he  sent ; 
Armed  cap-a-pe,  with  reverence  low  they  bent ; 
He  smiled  on  both,  and  with  superior  look  490 

Alike  their  offered  adoration  took. 
The  people  press  on  ever)'  side  to  see 
Their  awful  Prince,  and  hear  his  high  decree. 
Then  signing  to  their  heralds  with  his  hand, 
They  gave  his  orders  from  their  lofty  stand.  495 

Silence  is  thrice  enjoined ;  then  thus  aloud 
The  king-at-arms  bespeaks  the  knights  and  listening  crowd  : 

**  Our  sovereign  lord  has  pondered  in  his  mind 
**  The  means  to  spare  the  blood  of  gentle  kind; 
^*  And  of  his  grace  and  inborn  clemency  500 

**  He  modifies  his  first  severe  decree, 
**  The  keener  edge  of  battle  to  rebate,* 
**  The  troops  for  honour  fighting,  not  for  hate, 
**  He  wills,  not  death  should  terminate  their  strife, 

*  *  And  wounds,  if  wounds  ensue,  be  short  of  life  ;  505 

*  *  But  issues,  ere  the  fight,  his  dread  command, 
''That  slings  afar,  and  poniards  hand  to  hand, 
"Be  banished  from  the  field  ;  that  none  shall  dare 
"  With  shortened  sword  to  stab  in  closer  war ; 

*'  But  in  fair  combat  fight  with  manly  strength,  510 

"  Nor  push  with  biting  point,  but  strike  at  length. 

' '  The  tumey  is  allowed  but  one  career 

"  Of  the  tough  ash,  with  the  sharp-grinded  spear  ; 

'*  But  knights  unhorsed  may  rise  from  off  the  plain, 

"  And  fight  on  foot  their  honour  to  regain  ;  515 

"  Nor,  if  at  mischief  taken,  on  the  ground 

"  Be  slain,  but  prisoners  to  the  pillar  bound, 

* '  At  either  barrier  placed  ;  nor,  captives  made, 

"  Be  freed,  or  armed  anew  the  fight  invade : 

"  The  chief  of  either  side,  bereft  of  life,  520 

"Or  yielded  to  his  foe,  concludes  the  strife. 

**  Thus  dooms  the  lord  :  now  valiant  knights  and  young, 

"Fight  each  his  fill,  with  swords  and  maces  long." 

The  herald  ends  :  the  vaulted  firmament 
With  loud  acclaims  and  vast  applause  is  rent :  5^5 

Heaven  guard  a  Prince  so  gracious  and  so  good. 
So  just,  and  yet  so  provident  of  blood  ! 
This  was  the  general  cry.     The  trumpets  sound. 
And  warlike  symphony  is  heard  around. 
The  marching  troops  through  Athens  take  their  way,         530 
rhe  great  Earl-marshal  orders  their  array. 

To  rebate,  to  blunt  or  dull.    See  Preface  to  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel,'  and  note  at  p.  89. 
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The  fair  from  high  the  passing  pomp  behold ; 
A  rain  of  flowers  is  from  the  windows  rolled. 
The  casements  are  with  golden  tissue  spread, 
And  horses'  hoofs,  for  earth,  on  silken  tapestry  tread.        535 
The  King  goes  midmost,  and  the  rivals  ride 
la  equal  rank,  and  close  his  either  side. 
Next  after  these  there  rode  the  royal  wife. 
With  Emily,  the  cause  and  the  reward  of  strife. 
The  following  cavalcade,  by  three  and  three,  54^ 

Proceed  by  titles  marshalled  in  degree. 
Thus  through  the  southern  gate  they  take  their  way, 
And  at  the  list  anived  ere  prime  of  day. 
There,  parting  from  the  King,  the  chiefs  divide. 
And  wheeling  east  and  west,  before  their  many  ride.  545 

The  Athenian  monarch  mounts  his  throne  on  high, 
And  after  him  the  Queen  and  Emily  : 
Next  these,  the  kindred  of  the  crown  are  graced 
With  nearer  seats,  and  lords  by  ladies  placed. 
Scarce  were  they  seated,  when  with  clamours  loud  55^ 

In  rushed  at  once  a  rude  promiscuous  crowd. 
The  guards,  and  then  each  other  overbare. 
And  in  a  moment  throng  the  spacious  theatre. 
Now  changed  the  jarring  noise  to  whispers  low, 
As  winds  forsaking  seas  more  softly  blow,  555 

When  at  the  western  gate,  on  which  the  car 
Is  placed  aloft  that  bears  the  God  of  War, 
Proud  Arcite  entering  armed  before  his  train 
Stops  at  the  barrier,  and  divides  the  plain. 
Red  was  his  banner,  and  displayed  abroad  5^ 

The  bloody  colours  of  his  patron  god. 
At  that  self  moment  enters  Palamon 
The  gate  of  Venus,  and  the  rising  Sun  ; 
Waved  by  the  wanton  winds,  his  banner  flies. 
All  maiden  white,  and  shares  the  people's  eyes.  5^5 

From  east  to  west,  look  all  the  world  around. 
Two  troops  so  matched  were  never  to  be  found  ; 
Such  bodies  built  for  strength,  of  equal  age. 
In  stature  sized  ;  so  proud  an  equipage  : 
The  nicest  eye  could  no  distinction  make,  570 

Where  lay  the  advantage,  or  what  side  to  take. 

Thus  ranged,  the  herald  for  the  last  proclaims 
A  silence,  while  they  answered  to  their  names  : 
For  so  the  king  decreed,  to  shun  with  care 
The  fraud  of  musters  false,  the  common  bane  of  war.        575 
The  tale  was  just,  and  then  the  gates  were  closed  ; 
And  chief  to  chief,  and  troop  to  troop  opposed. 
The  heralds  last  retired,  and  loudly  cried, 
**  The  fortune  of  the  field  be  fairly  tried  ! " 

At  this  the  challenger,  with  fierce  defy,  580 

His  trumpet  sounds  ;  the  challenged  makes  reply  : 
With  clangour  rings  the  field,  resounds  the  vaulted  sky. 
Their  vizors  closed,  their  lances  in  the  rest, 
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Or  at  the  helmet  pointed  or  the  crest, 

They  vanish  from  the  barrier,  speed  the  race,  585 

And  spurring  see  decrease  the  middle  space. 

A  cloud  of  smoke  envelopes  either  host. 

And  all  at  once  the  combatants  are  lost : 

Darkling  they  join  adverse,  and  shock  unseen, 

Coursers  with  coursers  justling,  men  with  men  :  590 

As  labouring  in  eclipse,  a  while  they  stay, 

Till  the  next  blast  of  wind  restores  the  day. 

They  look  anew  :  the  beauteous  form  of  tijght 

Is  changed,  and  war  appears  a  grisly  sight 

Two  troops  in  fair  array  one  moment  showed,  595 

The  next,  a  field  with  fallen  bodies  strowed  : 

Not  half  the  number  in  their  seats  are  found  ; 

But  men  and  steeds  lie  grovelling  on  the  ground. 

The  points  of  spears  are  stuck  within  the  shield, 

The  steeds  without  their  riders  scour  the  field.  600 

The  knights  unhorsed,  on  foot  renew  the  fight ; 

The  glittering  fauchions  cast  a  gleaming  light ; 

Hauberks  and  helms  are  hewed  with  many  a  wound. 

Out  spins  the  streaming  blood,  and  dyes  die  groimd. 

The  mighty  maces  with  such  haste  descend,  605 

They  break  the  bones,  and  make  the  solid  armour  bend. 

This  thrusts  amid  the  throng  with  furious  force  ; 

Down  goes,  at  once,  the  horseman  and  the  horse  : 

That  courser  stumbles  on  the  fallen  steed. 

And,  floundering,  throws  the  rider  o'er  his  head.  610 

One  rolls  along,  a  football  to  his  foes  ; 

One  with  a  broken  truncheon  deals  his  blows. 

This  halting,  this  disabled  with  his  wound, 

In  triumph  led,  is  to  the  pillar  bound, 

Where  by  the  king's  award  he  must  abide  :  615 

There  goes  a  captive  led  on  t'other  side. 

By  fits  they  cease,  and  leaning  on  the  lance, 

Take  breath  a  while,  and  to  new  fight  advance. 

Full  oft  the  rivals  met,  and  neither  spared 
His  utmost  force,  and  each  forgot  to  ward  :  620 

The  head  of  this  was  to  the  saddle  bent. 
The  other  backward  to  the  crupper  sent : 
Both  were  by  turns  unhorsed  ;  the  jealous  blows 
Fall  thick  and  heavy,  when  on  foot  they  close. 
So  deep  their  fauchions  bite,  that  every  stroke  625 

Pierced  to  the  quick  ;  and  equal  wounds  they  gave  and  took. 
Borne  far  asunder  by  the  tides  of  men. 
Like  adamant  and  steel  they  met  agen.* 

So  when  a  tiger  sucks  the  bullock's  blood, 
A  famished  lion  issuing  from  the  wood  630 

Roars  lordly  fierce,  and  challenges  the  food. 


*  The  old  spelling  of  again,  agen,  is  here  preserved  from  the  folio  edition,  as  it  exactly  suits  tl 
rhyme.     In  the  original  editions  of  Dryden's  works  again  is  often  printed. 
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Each  claims  possession,  mrithcr  will  obvy^ 

But  txith  th<ar  paw!>  are  £ftt4c*ii«:d  ou  ihe  pr4^  ; 

They  bite,  they  te&r ;  ami  whiW  in  vain  th«y  airivv, 

The  swains  come  anonred  b«:tw<;«tt,  and  both  to  difcUUM^  drivi^ 

At  length,  as  Fate  foredoonn^  and  ail  thin^  i*^       0^ 
By  conise  of  time  to  their  appointed  ifini ; 
So  when  the  sun  to  west  wa»  far  de<;hn4^ 
And  both  ahresh  in  mortal  batitU;  join^^t. 
The  strong  Emetrius  came  in  Arcitu?'**  ani,  (^ 

And  Paiamon  with  odds  was  overlaid : 
For^  tQmiDg  short,  he  struck  with  ail  hit  a»j|>l4 
Fall  on  the  helmet  olf  the  unwary  k night. 
Deep  was  the  wound  ;  he  »tajy^«d  wi|b  |h<^  Uow, 
And  turned  him  to  his  unexpected  kH^ «  ^i 

Whom  with  such  force  ite  ^ruck,  W  li^M  i>un  down, 
And  deft  the  circle  of  his  |2<^(Wn  i:u»wi». 
But  Ardte's  men,  who  now  wevailinl  in  K^hl, 
Twice  ten  at  once  surround  tho  jtin^li^  liu^tl  i 
Overpowered  at  length,  thty  forc^  him  U*  mu  gf^iUUd,        i^iu 
Unyidded  as  he  was,  and  to  thtJ  pilUr  Umud  i 
And  king  Lycurgu«,  while  he  foujjht  in  Vfiin 
His  friend  to  free,  wa^  tumbled  on  th<s  p)$(iii. 

AVho  now  lamcntjt  but  l*al^fnon,  Mintp4»U«s4l 
No  more  to  try  the  fortune  of  ihu  Md,  653 

And,  worse  than  death,  to  vbw  with  baUfui  (syp» 
His  rival's  conquest,  and  risrtouhf^  |M  pfi^e  I 

The  royal  judge  on  ht*  tribitn^l  pUMsil, 
Who  had  l)ehela  the  ficjht  (r<mt  fjr«»  to  hk^, 
Bad  cease  the  war  ;  prrmoufiMfig  froMi  hu  higt>,  Uh4 

Ardte  of  Thebe*  ha/i  w^*n  tl»4J  \i«:fniitu,uti  itm\^- 
The  sound  of  trwtuitttta  Ut  i^ms  yMt^  r«:j,)ifcd, 
And  round  thf:  royal  b»U  flMS  ^tUfi^UU  hfuuij 
"  Ardte  of  Th/:^>^  hA«  wm*  f  i»<:  l»<c*»4tiirf/M4»  lifid^  f  " 

The  pe«'>ple  r«ii'l  fi^t  zUi^  **U>>  v**^  aj^/<;w«4s;,*  ^5 

All  own  the  thiVrf,  *t»iW»   yf/fU^ttSi  huh*  itm  M«M«. 

Ardte  is  r>^im^\  ^i^v  \^  ttt^  W^*  *i**'/7<fe; 

And  coTvjtKrm^  M*r«  %tt^s^\u  tiit^  f/ujck^t  tA  Ij/Vtc. 

So  laaghcd  t*^  w'.rr*  fM  ft^ftni  'i"i*4th  UhUc4, 

And  aH  v>^  Tif-i^v:^-^  a/wu/  '/  fiut  *i;r . 

Bat  V*SJ.iR   »M'J.  ""^^^SJ^,  *:j^ct  -^j/f/kidt. 
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**  Thy  hour  is  come,  and  mine  the  care  shall  be 
**  To  please  thy  knight,  and  set  thy  promise  free." 

Now  while  the  heralds  run  the  lists  around, 
And  Arcite  !  Arcite  !  heaven  and  earth  resound, 
A  miracle  (nor  less  it  could  be  called)  685 

Their  joy  with  unexpected  sorrow  palled. 
The  victor  knight  had  laid  his  helm  aside, 
Part  for  his  ease,  the  greater  part  for  pride  ; 
Bareheaded,  popularly  low  he  bowed, 

And  paid  the  salutations  of  the  crowd  ;  690 

Then  spurring,  at  full  speed,  ran  endlong  on 
Where  Theseus  sat  on  his  imperial  throne  ; 
Furious  he  drove,  and-  upward  cast  his  eye. 
Where,  next  the  Queen,  was  placed  his  Emily  ; 
Then  passing,  to  the  saddle-bow  he  bent ;  695 

A  sweet  regard  the  gracious  virgin  lent ; 
(For  women,  to  the  brave  an  easy  prey, 
Still  follow  Fortune,  where  she  leads  the  way  :) 
Just  then  from  earth  sprung  out  a  flashing  fire, 
By  Pluto  sent,  at  Saturn's  bad  desire :  700 

The  startling  steed  was  seized  with  sudden  fright, 
And,  bounding,  o'er  the  pummel  cast  the  knight ; 
Forward  he  flew,  and  pitching  on  his  head, 
He  quivered  with  his  feet,  and  lay  for  dead. 
Black  was  his  countenance  in  a  little  space,  705 

For  all  the  blood  was  gathered  in  his  face. 
Help  was  at  hand  :  they  reared  him  from  the  ground. 
And  from  his  cumbrous  arms  his  limbs  unbound  ; 
Then  lanced  a  vein,  and  watched  returning  breath  ; 
It  came,  but  clogged  with  symptoms  of  his  death.  710 

The  saddle-bow  the  noble  parts  had  prest. 
All  bruised  and  mortified  his  manly  breast. 
Him  still  entranced,  and  in  a  litter  laid. 
They  bore  from  field,  and  to  his  bed  conveyed. 
At  length  he  waked  ;  and,  with  a  feeble  cry,  715 

The  word  he  first  pronounced  was  Emily. 

Mean  time  the  King,  though  inwardly  he  mourned, 
In  pomp  triumphant  to  the  town  returned, 
Attended  by  the  chiefs  who  fought  the  field, 
(Now  friendly  mixed,  and  in  one  troop  compelled;)  720 

Composed  his  looks  to  counterfeited  cheer,. 
And  bade  them  not  for  Arcite's  life  to  fear. 
But  that  which  gladded  all  the  warrior  train. 
Though  most  were  sorely  wounded,  none  were  slain. 
The  surgeons  soon  despoiled  them  of  their  arms,  725 

And  some  with  salves  they  cure,  and  some  with  charms  ; 
Foment  the  bruises,  and  the  pains  assuage, 
And  heal  their  inward  hurts  with  sovereign  draughts  of  sage. 
The  King  in  person  visits  all  around, 

Comforts  the  sick,  congratulates  the  sound  ;  730 

Honours  the  princely  chiefs,  rewards  the  rest. 
And  holds  for  thrice  three  days  a  royal  feast. 
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was  uist^mcr^i  :    'ir  ..u.JU^  .»  .  i,  .-*:u»,*v,, 
.Vflid  cowaniiue  iiiiiiic  i:>  jOi>»  ■  t    \ut.s^. 

The  veixtan7iu»  kui^uL  ?>  ivn*    -v.  .n-Cv,**;    »:»vi^.;#,  j. 

lint 'tis  the  t'auic -Ji'   otuiut.,    Li;^.  ijus    .wjl  . 

iTie  victor  luuier  usiiw  ^i.4u>  Aa»  Kiu 
rhe  brsre  nun  scek^  :iui  'k.j,>u.uu  .^j^'Iawvou 
Xoc  overpowtartui  \^ith  .uut>,  ■it^tii*  '^;^  ...l^  ,. 
UnshainctA»  :iiou^ii  fotitu,  !k-  aoc^  uk  \:».   u  .a-i 
Force  b  ot'bruitss  '^^i  iiuuoui  >  ->i  uuui. 

Thoa  Thtawus  siuilcJ  i>u  ali  wiih  v-^iuu  .;i.u^» 
And  each  wa^  set  aco>r«iiii^  lu  hi^  ;j!tuv  . 
With  ease  were  re^ioiicilcvJ  ihc  iliileiiuj^  pai  i..,  ,  |  ^ 

Far  covy  never  Jwcils  iu  injbla  licuj  u- 
At  Icsi^rth  they  twok  their  lwu\n;»  ilii;  uuu-  <  m-.ixI, 
Well  pieaseii,  and  Ik>  :hcir  :>g\>(;iAl  liuin.-..  iv  i.ii.  1. 

Mean  while»  the  hcaiih  «.>!    ViciLc  iiiil  impi.!  . 
Fnnn  bad  procev^.ls  to  w«.»i.<>j;»  -xud  ui-m  k  i  tin-  1«    .  L  .    .n- 
Swoin  is  hiu>  breast  ;  hU  iuwaul  ^.'.liu.  luv  i.  i ..  , 
AH  meaos  are  useil,  aud  ail  wiiLuui  ^i'  i .  . . 
The ciocterevl  bKKKl  lica  hcasv  vm  Iti^  K.-ni, 
Corrupts*  ami  there  rciu.iiit^  lu  j|>iic   a  .id  , 
Xor breathing  veins  noi  iui'jiiitti  will  |'C. .lit  , 
AH  ontwartl  remedies  aiul  itiwaul  tuii 
The  mouKl  of  nature'^  taiiiiu  u  iW^it  ., ..  I. 

Her  Teasels  (liaiJi»Ui|n<aCil,    hf:»    »hh«^   r  '1  1  . 

The  bellow^  of  Itia  liiit^«  l'».,^i<i-.  d'  ^r.  .ii 

All  out  of  fr^lltc  i«  c»f:»y    .^..»,.»  ,.;.t| 

Xor  can  the  •j'j^j'i  *«;».«:: ^»:,  »...»  i.»  i    .j.  i 

Those  breathing  «ji^u» t J,  iIim^  ••.•i ,-  .,    , 

With  ytntjfti  itftti  •ti.-jrit,.i  1 1...  .,,.  .•■.'.ft      |.    .  , 

bought  pfijt'i'.j:  ljji«<  <<.  .^-i-i.  ,.1. ..»,.(  .,,     I   I  r 

Nor  vofDir.':  li.-^iMi/-:  K.t    „...;  .1..  •<.,  ••.,.}.    .. 

W^hen  Axu.ti'-'C  ^«.iwj   »  ./'j     ji  .<    .<  ■  ■>  , 

f  or  ph'^'af.  -^11   .<»!  ■:*<...*'.    ...    •  ''y    '  ■' 
Paifiin  rill  '.liC   .luUiL.i/    w .i    k    .  ' 
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"  But  wait  officious,  and  your  steps  attend.  785 

How  I  have  loved,  excuse  my  faltering  tongue, 

My  spirit's  feeble,  and  my  pains  are  strong : 

This  I  may  say,  I  only  grieve  to  die. 

Because  I  lose  my  charming  Emily. 
**  To  die,  when  Heaven  had  put  you  in  my  power  !  790 

**  Fate  could  not  choose  a  more  malicious  hour. 
**  What  greater  curse  could  envious  Fortune  give, 
**  Than  just  to  die  when  I  began  to  live  ! 

Vain  men  !  how  vanishing  a  bliss  we  crave  ; 

Now  warm  in  love,  now  withering  in  the  grave  !  795 

Never,  O  never  more  to  see  the  sun  ! 
**  Still  dark,  in  a  damp  vault,  and  still  alone  ! 
**  This  fate  is  common  ;  but  I  lose  my  breath 
*'  Near  bliss,  and  yet  not  blessed  before  my  death. 
*  *  Farewell !  but  take  me  dying  in  your  arms ;  800 

**  'Tis  all  I  can  enjoy  of  all  your  charms  : 
"  This  hand  I  cannot  but  in  death  resign  ; 
**  Ah,  could  I  live  !  but  while  I  live  'tis  mine. 
**  I  feel  my  end  approach,  and  thus  embraced 
**  Am  pleased  to  die ;  but  hear  me  speak  my  last :  805 

**  Ah,  my  sweet  foe  !  for  you,  and  you  alone, 
"  I  broke  my  faith  with  injured  Palamon. 
* '  But  love  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  confounds ; 
**  Strong  love  and  proud  ambition  have  no  bounds. 
**  And  much  I  doubt,  should  Heaven  my  life  prolong,       810 
**  I  should  return  to  justify  my  wrong  ; 
**  For  while  my  former  flames  remain  within, 
* '  Repentance  is  but  want  of  power  to  sin. 
*'  With  mortal  hatred  I  pursued  his  life, 
**  Nor  he  nor  you  were  guilty  of  the  strife ;  815 

**  Nor  I,  but  as  I  loved ;  yet  all  combined, 
"  Your  beauty  and  my  impotence  of  mind, 
'*  And  his  concurrent  flame  that  blew  my  fire. 


Had  I  seen  first,  then  his  had  been  the  crime. 

Fate  made  it  mine,  and  justified  his  right : 

Nor  holds  this  earth  a  more  deserving  knight 

For  virtue,  valour,  and  for  noble  blood, 
*'  Truth,  honour,  all  that  is  comprised  in  good;  825 

So  help  me  Heaven,  in  all  the  world  is  none 

So  worthy  to  be  loved  as  Palamon. 

He  loves  you  too,  with  such  a  holy  fire, 

As  will  not,  cannot,  but  with  life  expire  : 

Our  vowed  affections  both  have  often  tried,  830 

Nor  any  love  but  yours  could  ours  divide. 
**  Then,  by  my  Jove's  inviolable  band, 

By  my  long  suffering  and  my  short  command. 

If  e'er  you  plight  your  vows  when  I  am  gone. 

Have  pity  on  the  faithful  Palamon."  S35 

This  was  his  last ;  for  Death  came  on  amain. 
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And  exercised  bdow  bts  iroii  xt\^  \ 

Tben  upward  to  the  seat  of  lilV  h^  go<«  i 

Sense  fled  before  him,  what  he  toui:h()il  h^  lr<J40 : 

Yet  ooald  he  not  his  clo&i^g  tyt^  withdraw,  %^ 

Thongfa  less  and  less  of  Emily  hi^  saw  i 

So,  speechless,  for  a  little  j^pac^  h^  lay  i 

Then  grasped  the  hand  he  held,  and  iighcd  hi*  *md  AW^y- 

Bat  whither  went  his  soul  ?  l^t  siuih  r«tlal« 
Who  search  the  secrete  of  the  future  itat^ i  fk4^% 

Divines  can  say  but  what  them^¥fi*  Mw^ft  \ 
Strong  proofs  they  have,  but  not  lUsmts^^f^i^n  \ 
For,  were  all  plain,  then  all  ftid^  mfi«l  jt^Mh 
And  hhh  itself  be  lo«t  in  c^rtaintyr 

To  five  uprightly  then  \%  iurc  th«  b<6St  j  k^ 

To  save  ourselves,  and  wA  u»  damn  iW  negL 
The  soul  of  Arcite  w«3U  wlJutific  hiear^iiti^  g^#. 
Who  better  live  than  w«,  thriO^v  U*s  c^  iMii^^^. 

In  PalamiMi.  a  manXy  {pnit/  ii^(>«ca^9  ; 
SEent  be  wa>t,  ^ukhstmiKfi  tn  thiov^  bjit  rita^ri.  H^^ 

F.miTfa  frfmeifM  hut  fOifM^  ^  o^l  d\ic^  /<.^jf^«iMrr. 
With  sorrow,  '«mk  iif,/.n-  is#tir  U<«>»ar»  ivt?«}a»f. . 
T2I  Theseua  in  lim  ;iarmt$  ru^^nv'cyi&t  A^'uii  kjMc 
Far  fisMi :«  latt  X  Hij^.  riut  «t»r^4U^  (i««t. 
^w«e  Iof»  of  rjnje  oj^r  4r<«;r.»w  rr,  j&cj***-* ,-  jb^ 

m  bear»  the  at::  ^t  jr^ixxu^ti.  U^*}ik^x  tiifit.. 
When  jiua:  ^omftruuu^^  •>.  n*it  Aiij>i:;«4t  jii«M'it 

But;   Alutl.  JiW-iUm^  "Zt*tUt,.  ,1    dsaiiit  i»v  iMMiy 

That  ail  a:  iufjt  r  fial^.  ai»t  'Otui^y*  ;4i«*- 

3Rff:  2Taai-r  {rr<f?    ii    iaUii4^  J  iw^-  *^«a.  acoi- 

CkL  ii*si  tNiLi   fiitf    Uifjt/xiuci  tuci-  ij,iiA:/  uHu- 

'^'Ui  •vta3**3   >aa   U^tt'  >itiii»i^  tint*:  cijfc^^rt*..  luc/  ksu^: 

Tf^  ffli»rr-    ««an«tr.  isov  !>:  arte*',  itatf 

r* 

Xatstr^.  aittr-  il    iiif     ai«r"  i>&.i:    Ufc**gi-. 
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Like  pilgrims  to  the  appointed  place  we  tend  ; 

The  world's  an  inn,  and  death  tne  journey's  end. 

Even  kings  but  play,  and  when  their  part  is  done, 

Some  other,  worse  or  better,  mount  the  throne.  890 

With  words  like  these  the  crowd  was  satisfied  ; 

And  so  they  would  have  been,  had  Theseus  died. 

But  he,  their  King,  was  labouring  in  his  mind 

A  fitting  place  for  funeral  pomps  to  find. 

Which  were  in  honour  of  the  dead  designed.  895 

And,  after  long  debate,  at  last  he  found 

(As  Love  itself  had  marked  the  spot  of  ground, ) 

That  grove  for  ever  green,  that  conscious  laund,* 

Where  he  with  Palamon  fought  hand  to  hand ; 

That,  where  he  fed  his  amorous  desires  900 

With  soft  complaints,  and  felt  his  hottest  fires. 

There  other  flames  might  waste  his  earthly  part. 

And  bum  his  limbs,  where  love  had  burned  his  heart 

This  once  resolved,  the  peasants  were  enjoined 
Sere-wood,  and  firs,  and  doddered  oaks  to  find.  905 

With  sounding  axes  to  the  grove  they  go, 
Fell,  split,  and  lay  the  fuel  in  a  row  ; 
Vulcan  ian  food  :  a  bier  is  next  prepared, 
On  which  the  lifeless  body  should  be  reared, 
Covered  with  cloth  of  gold  ;  on  which  was  laid  910 

The  corps  of  Arcite,  in  like  robes  arrayed. 
White  gloves  were  on  his  hands,  and  on  his  head 
A  wreath  of  laurel,  mixed  with  myrtle,  spread. 
A  sword  keen-edged  within  his  right  he  held, 
The  warlike  emblem  of  the  conquered  field  :  915 

Bare  was  his  manly  visage  on  the  bier ; 
Menaced  his  countenance,  even  in  death  severe. 
Then  to  the  palace-hall  they  bore  the  knight, 
To  lie  in  solemn  state,  a  public  sight : 

Groans,  cries,  and  howlings  fill  the  crowded  place,  920 

And  unaffected  sorrow  sat  on  every  face. 
Sad  Palamon  above  the  rest  appears, 
In  sable  garments,  dewed  with  gushing  tears ; 
His  auburn  locks  on  either  shoulder  flowed, 
Which  to  the  funeral  of  his  friend  he  vowed ;  925 

But  Emily,  as  chief,  was  next  his  side, 
A  virgin-widow  and  a  mourning  bride. 
And,  that  the  princely  obsequies  might  be 
Performed  according  to  his  high  degree, 

The  steed,  that  bore  him  living  to  the  fight,  930 

Was  trapped  with  polished  steel,  all  shining  bright, 
And  covered  with  the  atchievements  of  the  knight. 
The  riders  rode  abreast ;  and  one  his  shield. 
His  lance  of  cornel- wood  another  held  ; 
The  third  his  bow,  and,  glorious  to  behold,  935 

The  costly  quiver,  all  of  burnished  gold. 

*  Compare  book  ii.  line  235,  and  note. 
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mraigrr  lat  aiastc^-srEcc:  Tar  -oara^  xoBre?«ssu  ^isr 

luma&r  &  Titrr  i£SJ&^  «nii  iuks.  ir:££:  -snrgNy.. 
AW  -siks-  tilt  ict^^iaiszii^  ««;=c:  vuLL  Tnnarmn^  mi. 

A-w  flt  tair  icr.  rat  -noTO-  ITataasii-  "wsn:  , 

DTitL  naatsy  TJltn.   xm  Tfiik.    am  Tr.Tyrr  loli.  laicuri  vv-ixu. 
Tjksl  2hasaiiia^  t&i  hnvanar   cc  tztt  ->ran.. 
Afir  i^tEs:  unL  aiyrnrfY.  tur  iliasnia&  Trmr. 
Tt  .jriastr  tut  iKizxn  jsner  ianin  Ht  iinjrnL, 
Wm-  ctwcRS.  m:,.  ntt  Tmtr:a  iiitt  "Ec  Ji;!iii.  ^^a^ 

"WitL  n^TL  Qr%-OL!jjL  »raL-  tut  airrvtzt  ^xxaot^ 
A-nr"  aL  tttt  Titsr  a'  iffitpn  iinufgr  tsul.  , 
*»i  xott»  v.-a?  lift  uiit,.  i.  J^artnsai  j*of.. 
'WjtL  v^pjir  tnawL  mus:  ntnir  liit  siasY  hdtrwi. 
"!l3it  ifonifH-  i^^a.-  iiiL  rwnii^  latniTn  iiraac*.  45^ 

Tilt  TSLUrtL  ar-'mrt.  l  wwwl  ir  rismr  rpr^. 

Witi  ammir  am.  uiunua.  m^  n^rwssi. 

Ti  issrc  Utt  &Lm^  :  tut  tFtss^  i^rsi*^  Tm.Tnfttij-  ir.. 

Auc  -niommuif-asL.  mt  moiiic:  of  liit  si^sa:  ^  <«<^ 

Ttit  moiini*r-vt;»  '*^  ant  miiict2:-aak  'ws^rt  ineru 

Tilt  urirci*.  tut:  swrnrmmj:  aictcr  mu:  t3k  inanii-. 

Hare  iii«»  imc  imocL  oc  i.  sotEs:  irmrr., 

Abc  «»w»*»s,  wniia.  tat  g^oi-  itr  zaDratsmu;  ciiKih  nrnmr. 

2St>vr  "liier  wcRr  THOteL  aBuL  TSal  umaiL  Tw   I1U>  -aT^ 

"Sk  jii.  uaineksf-  3^  ^Tinnii-  nan  iivcL  jl  -fver*  ittk  ^ 

iJmt^n^L.  rar  ni'vini^  t  -sr  tnt:  tiiljl  : 

Xur  iK.»w  tilt  iJirdi  ii-  ijr*ngi.  aca^  T^q^nufi].. 

Or  t^easa  tea:  li:>n*rc  um  anc  srv  :nit  fi^rerc  'n::.T:v\  :  ^"V* 

Tijt  sirxLv,  at  msl  I  said.  "«c:e£  ieic  ^ttk>«  : 
Of  diupi-  aiiC  itsrt-w^j'jd  vnf  "it  secanc  T;*r  ; 
Tilt  tiurc  '.»f  |;?-«aiSi.  auc  tnnbsr  itcT/t  :t  ielje^  :  -^''^ 

Tilt  vjviriii  iiigi  siagt  tttt  frairrEu:  c*iiv""air>  ijtj  ., 
And  i^eariL.  and  prtrjiimf  siDnies.  ed£  rich  «rrr.\  ; 
in  mids!  '.if  Tuiiicti-  embEJin^d.  lie  "hri-^v  isy. 
Tht  Sjen'ic?t  sim^-  tbe  maid  "wiir.  iDoxTiry;;  r^T> 
Ti^  siuloit  ftred  :  ibe  E^moiLid^rin^  fiimac*  Arrsr  ;  <^S> 

Tiiit;  v&'ix:  dcmt,  stit  sunk  upon  ibt  £T-"»i:i3«i ; 
But  whsr.  sbt  sj*c«ke.  recov-ered  frcon  htr  5:w»m:T3-^*. 
I  vzM'i  ibt  "si'rt  in  moving  -srord?  :c  dre>^  ; 
But  br  iht*m&t:ves>  :i>e  lerider  s-sx  it.st  ^^csn. 
Whiie  ti>t  ".efourinj:  £re  "was  bTimin^  iasL  viS> 

Rich  )t»'<di'  in  the  5:LrDt  tbt  ■w€s2ti:T  ca>:  : 
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And  some  their  shields,  and  some  their  lances  threw, 

And  gave  the  warrior's  ghost  a  warrior's  due. 

Full  bowls  of  wine,  of  honey,  milk  and  blood 

"Were  poured  upon  the  pile  of  burning  wood,  990 

And  hissing  flames  receive,  and  hungry  lick  the  food. 

Then  thrice  the  mounted  squadrons  ride  around 

The  fire,  and  Arcite's  name  they  thrice  resound : 

**  Hail  and  farewell  ! "  they  shouted  thrice  amain. 

Thrice  facing  to  the  left,  and  thrice  they  turned  again  :     995 

Still,  as  they  turned,  they  beat  their  clattering  shields  ; 

The  women  mix  their  cries,  and  clamour  fills  the  fields.* 

The  warlike  wakes  continued  all  the  night. 

And  funeral  games  were  played  at  new  returning  light : 

Who  naked  wrestled  best,  besmeared  with  oil,  looo 

Or  who  with  gauntlets  gave  or  took  the  foil, 

I  will  not  tell  you,  nor  would  you  attend ; 

But  briefly  haste  to  my  long  story's  end. 

I  pass  the  rest ;  the  year  was  ftiUy  mourned. 
And  Palamon  long  since  to  Thebes  returned  :  1005 

When,  by  the  Grecians'  general  consent, 
At  Athens  Theseus  held  his  parliament ; 
Among  the  laws  that  passed,  it  was  decreed, 
That  conquered  Thebes  from  bondage  should  be  freed  ; 
Reserving  homage  to  the  Athenian  throne,  loio 

To  which  the  sovereign  summoned  Palamon. 
Unknowing  of  the  cause,  he  took  his  way, 
Mournful  in  mind,  and  still  in  black  array. 

The  monarch  mounts  the  throne,  and,  placed  on  high, 
Commands  into  the  court  the  beauteous  Emily.  10 15 

So  called,  she  came  ;  the  senate  rose,  and  paid 
Becoming  reverence  to  the  royal  maid. 

*  Drydcn  in  this  description  has  had  m  his  mind  Virgil's  account  of  the  burial-rites  after  battle 
•n  >Encid  xi.  : 

*  Ter  circum  adccnsos,  cincti  fulgentibus  armis, 
Decurrere  rogos  ;  ter  mcjeslum  funeris  ignem 
Lustravere  in  equis  ;  ululatusque  ore  dedere. 
Spargitur  et  tellus  lacriniis,  sparguntur  et  arma. 
It  coelo  clamorque  virum  clangorque  tubarum. 
Hinc  alii  sp>olia  occisis  derepta  Latinis 
Conjiciunt  igni ;  galeas,  ensesque  decoros, 
Frenaque,  ferventesque  rotas;  pars  munera  nota, 
Ipsorum  clipeos,  et  non  felicia  tela," 

vv.  1 88 — 196. 

"  Then  thrice  around  the  kindled  piles  they  go, 
(For  ancient  custom  had  ordained  it  so  ;) 
Thrice  horse  and  foot  about  the  fires  are  led, 
And  thrice  with  loud  laments  they  hail  the  dead. 
Tears,  trickling  down  their  breasts,  bedew  the  ground, 
And  drums  and  trumpets  mix  their  mournful  sound. 
Amid  the  blaze  their  pious  brethren  throw 
The  spoils,  in  battle  taken  from  the  foe, 
Helms,  belts  embossed,  and  swords  of  shining  steel  ; 
One  casts  a  target,  one  a  chariot-wheel ; 
Some  to  their  fellows  their  own  arms  restore, 
Thg  fifiuchions  which  in  luckless  fight  they  bore." 
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And  first,  soft  whispers  through  the  assembly  went ; 

With  silent  wonder  then  they  watched  the  event ; 

All  hushed,  the  King  arose  with  awful  grace  ;  1030 

Deep  thought  nn'as  in  his  breast,  and  counsel  in  his  face : 

At  length  he  sighed,  and  having  first  prepared 

The  attentive  audience,  thus  his  will  declanxl : 

"The  Cause  and  Spring  of  motion  from  above 
"  Hung  down  on  earth  the  golden  chain  of  Love ;  102$ 

"  Great  was  the  effect,  and  high  was  his  intent, 
"  When  peace  among  the  jarring  seeds  he  sent ; 
**  Fire,  flood,  and  earth  and  air  by  this  were  l>ound, 
**  And  Love,  the  common  link,  the  new  creation  crowned. 
**  The  chain  still  holds  ;  for  though  the  forms  decay,       1030 
"  Eternal  matter  never  wears  away  : 
**  The  same  first  mover  certain  bounds  has  placed, 
**  How  long  those  perishable  forms  shall  last ; 
**  Nor  can  they  last  beyond  the  time  assigneil 
"  By  that  all-seeing  and  all-making  Mind  :  1035 

*'  Shorten  their  hours  they  may,  for  will  is  free, 
**  But  never  pass  the  appointed  destiny. 
**  So  men  oppressed,  when  weary  of  their  breath, 
**  Throw  off  the  burden,  and  suborn  their  death. 
"  Then,  since  those  forms  begin,  and  have  their  end,       1040 
**  On  some  unaltered  cause  they  sure  depend  : 
**  Parts  of  the  whole  are  we,  but  God  tne  whole, 
*•  Who  gives  us  life,  and  animating  soul. 
**  For  Nature  cannot  from  a  part  derive 
**  That  being  which  the  whole  can  only  give  :  1045 

*  *  He  perfect,  stable ;  but  imperfect  we, 
*'  Subject  to  change,  and  different  in  degree  ; 
**  Plants,  beasts,  and  man  ;  and,  as  our  organs  are, 
**  We  more  or  less  of  his  perfection  share. 
**  But,  by  a  long  descent,  the  etherial  fire  1050 

"  Corrupts  ;  and  forms,  the  mortal  part,  expire, 
**  As  he  withdraws  his  virtue,  so  they  pass, 
**  And  the  same  matter  makes  another  mass  : 
**  This  law  the  omniscient  Power  was  j^l eased  to  give, 
**  That  every  kind  should  by  succession  live;  1055 

**  That  individuals  die,  his  will  ordains ; 
**  The  propagated  species  still  remains. 
*'  The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees, 
**  Shoots  rising  up,  and  spreads  by  slow  degrees  ; 
**  Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he  stays,  1060 

**  Supreme  in  state,  and  in  three  more  decays  : 
**  So  wears  the  paving  pebble  in  the  street, 
**  And  towns  and  towers  their  fatal  periods  meet  : 
**  So  rivers,  rapid  once,  now  naked  lie, 
'*  Forsaken  of  their  springs,*  and  leave  their  channels  dry. 
*•  So  man,  at  first  a  drop,  dilates  with  heat,  1066 

**  Then,  formed,  the  little  heart  begins  to  beat  ; 

•*  For  instances  of  this  Ga\\\c\sm, /orsakfn  of,  sec  "The  Me<lnl,"  line  79  and  note. 
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Secret  he  feeds,  unknowing,  in  the  cell ; 

At  length,  for  hatching  ripe,  he  breaks  the  sh^ 

And  struggles  into  breath,  and  cries  for  aid  ;  1070 

Then  helpless  in  his  mother's  lap  is  laid. 

He  creeps,  he  walks,  and,  issuing  into  man, 

Grudges  their  life  from  whence  his  own  began  ; 

Reckless  *  of  laws,  affects  to  rule  alone, 

Anxious  to  reign,  and  restless  on  the  throne  ;  ^^S 

First  vegetive,  then  feels,  and  reasons  last ; 

Rich  of  three  souls,  and  lives  all  three  to  waste. 

Some  thus  ;  but  thousands  more  in  flower  of  age, 

For  few  arrive  to  run  the  latter  stage. 

Sunk  in  the  6rst,  in  battle  some  are  slain,  1080 

And  others  whelmed  beneath  the  stormy  main. 

What  makes  all  this,  but  Jupiter  the  king, 

At  whose  command  we  perish,  and  we  spring  ? 

Then  'tis  our  best,  since  thus  ordained  to  die, 

To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity ;  1085 

Take  what  he  gives,  since  to  rebel  is  vain  ; 

The  bad  grows  better,  which  we  well  sustain  ; 

And  could  we  choose  the  time,  and  choose  aright, 

'Tis  best  to  die,  our  honour  at  the  height. 

When  we  have  done  our  ancestors  no  shame,  1090 

But  served  our  friends,  and  well  secured  our  fame  ; 

Then  should  we  wish  our  happy  life  to  close. 

And  leave  no  more  for  fortune  to  dispose  ; 

So  should  we  make  our  death  a  glad  relief 

From  future  shame,  from  sickness,  and  from  grief;      1095 

Enjoying  while  we  live  the  present  hour, 

And  dying  in  our  excellence  and  flower. 

Then  round  our  death-bed  every  friend  should  run, 

And  joy  us  of  our  conquest  early  won  ;  f 

While  the  malicious  world,  with  envious  tears,  I  lOO 

Should  grudge  our  happy  end,  and  wish  it  theirs. 

Since  then  our  Arcite  is  with  honour  dead, 

Why  should  we  mourn,  that  he  so  soon  is  freed. 

Or  call  untimely  what  the  gods  decreed  ? 

With  grief  as  just  a  friend  may  be  deplored,  1 105 

From  a  foul  prison  to  free  air  restored. 

Ought  he  to  thank  his  kinsman  or  his  wife. 

Could  tears  recall  him  into  wretched  life  ? 

Their  sorrow  hurts  themselves  ;  on  him  is  lost. 

And  worse  than  both,  offends  his  happy  ghost.  1 1 10 

What  then  remains,  but  after  past  annoy 

To  take  the  good  vicissitude  of  joy  ; 

To  thank  the  gracious  gods  for  what  they  give, 

Possess  our  souls,  and,  while  we  live,  to  live  ? 

Ordain  we  then  two  sorrows  to  combine,  1 1 15 

And  in  one  point  the  extremes  of  grief  to  join  ; 


*  Reckless  printed  in  the  folio  edition  retchless. 

♦  This  hne  has  been  spoilt  in  all  modern  editions  by  changing ^^  us  into  Joydits. 
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THE   COCK   AND   THE   FOX,   OR  THE   TALE   OF 

THE   NUN'S   PRIEST, 


FROM   CHAUCER.* 


There  lived,  as  authors  tell,  in  days  of  yore, 
A  widow,  somewhat  old,  and  very  poor  : 
Deep  in  a  cell  f  her  cottage  lonely  stood, 
Well  thatched,  and  under  covert  of  a  wood. 

This  dowager,  on  whom  my  tale  I  found,  5 

Since  last  she  laid  her  husband  in  the  ground, 
A  simple  sober  life  in  patience  led, 
And  had  but  just  enough  to  buy  her  bread  \ 
But  huswifing  the  little  Heaven  had  lent. 
She  duly  paid  a  groat  for  quarter-rent ;  10 

And  pinched  her  belly,  with  her  daughters  two. 
To  bring  the  year  about  with  much  ado. 

The  cattle  in  her  homestead  were  three  sows. 
An  ewe  called  Mally,  and  three  brinded  cows. 
Her  parlour  window  stuck  vidth  herbs  around  15 

Of  savoury  smell ;  and  rushes  strewed  the  ground. 
A  maple  dresser  in  her  hall  she  had. 
On  which  full  many  a  slender  meal  she  made, 
For  no  delicious  morsel  passed  her  throat ; 
According  to  her  cloth  she  cut  her  coat ;  20 

No  poignant  sauce  she  knew,  no  costly  treat. 
Her  hunger  gave  a  relish  to  her  meat. 
A  sparing  diet  did  her  health  assure  ; 
Or  sick,  a  pepper  posset  was  her  cure. 

Before  the  day  was  done,  her  work  she  sped,  25 

And  never  went  by  candle-light  to  bed. 
With  exercise  she  sweat  ill  humours  out ; 
Her  dancing  was  not  hindered  by  the  gout. 
Her  poverty  was  glad,  her  heart  content. 
Nor  knew  she  what  the  spleen  or  vapours  meant.  30 

Of  wine  she  never  tasted  through  the  year, 
But  white  and  black  was  all  her  homely  cheer ; 
Brown  bread,  and  milk  (but  first  she  skimmed  her  bowls). 
And  rashers  of  singed  bacon  on  the  coals. 
On  holy  days,  an  egg  or  two  at  most  ;  35 

But  her  ambition  never  reached  to  roast. 

*  Chaucer's  "Tale  of  the  Nun's  Priest,"  which  Dryden  has  freely  translated,  and  produced 
the  new  title  of  "The  Cock  and  the  F'ox,"  was  probably  taken  from  a  poem  of  Marie  of  Fran 
Norman-French,  "Don  Coc  et  dou  Werpil,"  which  again  was  borrowed  from  the  old  Fr 
metrical  "  Roman  de  Renart." 

t  Mr.  R.  Bell  has  substituted  aVz/(?  for  c^"//,  ^rt/(?  beinpj  the  word  in  Chaucer.      Cell  may 
been  a  misprint  for  dell,  but  cell  is  the  word  in  the  folio  edition. 
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A  yard  she  had  with  pales  enclosed  about, 
Some  high,  some  low,  and  a  dry  ditch  without. 
Within  this  homestead  lived,  without  a  peer 
For  crowing  loud,  the  noble  Chanticleer  ;  40 

So  hight  her  cock,  whose  singing  did  surpass 
The  merry  notes  of  organs  at  the  mass. 
More  certain  was  the  crowing  of  a  cock 
To  number  hours,  than  is  an  abbey- clock  ; 
And  sooner  than  the  matin-bell  was  rung,  45 

He  clapped  his  wings  upon  his  roost,  and  sung  : 
For  when  degrees  fifteen  ascended  right. 
By  sure  instinct  he  knew  'twas  one  at  night. 
High  was  his  comb,  and  coral-red  withal, 
In  dents  embattled  like  a  castle  wall ;  50 

His  bill  was  raven-black,  and  shone  like  jet ; 
Blue  were  his  legs,  and  orient  were  his  feet ; 
White  were  his  nails,  like  silver  to  behold, 
His  body  glittering  like  the  burnished  gold. 

This  gentle  cock,  for  solace  of  his  life,  55 

Six  misses  had  beside  his  lawful  wife  ; 
Scandal,  that  spares  no  king,  though  ne'er  so  good, 
Says  they  were  all  of  his  own  flesh  and  blood, 
His  sisters  both  by  sire  and  mother's  side  ; 
And  sure  their  likeness  showed  them  near  allied.  60 

But  make  the  worst,  the  monarch  did  no  more 
Than  all  the  Ptolemys  had  done  before  : 
When  incest  is  for  interest  of  a  nation, 
*Tis  made  no  sin  by  holy  dispensation. 

Some  lines  have  been  maintained  by  this  alone,  65 

Which  by  their  common  ugliness  are  known. 

But  passing  this  as  from  our  tale  apart. 
Dame  Partlet  was  the  sovereign  of  his  heart  : 
Ardent  in  love,  outrageous  in  his  play, 

He  feathered  her  a  hundred  times  a  day  ;  70 

And  she,  that  was  not  only  passing  fair, 
But  was  withal  discreet  and  debonair. 
Resolved  the  passive  doctrine  to  fulfil, 
Though  loth,  and  let  him  work  his  wicked  will : 
At  board  and  bed  was  affable  and  kind,  75 

According  as  their  marriage- vow  did  bind. 
And  as  the  Church's  precept  had  enjoined. 
Even  since  she  was  a  sennight  old,  they  say. 
Was  chaste  and  humble  to  her  dying  day, 
Nor  chick  nor  hen  was  known  to  disobey.  80 

By  this  her  husband's  heart  she  did  obtain  ; 
What  cannot  beauty  joined  with  virtue  gain  ? 
She  was  his  only  joy,  and  he  her  pride,: 
She,  when  he  walked,  went  pecking  by  his  side ; 
If,  spuming  up  the  ground,  he  sprung  a  com,  ?5 

The  tribute  in  his  bill  to  her  was  home. 
But  oh  !  what  joy  it  was  to  hear  him  sing 
In  summer,  when  the  day  began  to  spring, 
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Stretching  his  neck,  and  warbling  in  his  throat, 

Solus  cum  sola  then  was  all  his  note.  $K> 

For  in  the  days  of  yore,  the  birds  of  parts 

Were  bred  to  speak,  and  sing,  and  learn  the  liberal  a»t9. 

It  happed  that  perching  on  the  parlour-beam 
Amidst  his  wives,  he  had  a  deadly  dream. 
Just  at  the  dawn  ;  and  sighed  and  groaned  so  fast,  95 

As  every  breath  he  drew  would  be  nis  last. 
Dame  Partlet,  ever  nearest  to  his  side, 
Heard  all  his  piteous  moan,  and  how  he  cried 
For  help  from  gods  and  men  ;  and  sore  aghast 
She  pecked  and  pulled,  and  wakened  him  at  last.  100 

Dear  heart,"  said  she,  **  for  love  of  Heaven  declare 
Your  pain,  and  make  me  partner  in  your  care. 
You  groan,  Sir,  ever  since  the  morning  light. 
As  something  had  disturbed  your  noble  spright."* 

**  And,  Madam,  well  I  might,"  said  Chanticleer,         105 
Never  was  shrovetide-cock  in  such  a  fear. 
Even  still  I  run  all  over  in  a  sweat. 
My  princely  senses  not  recovered  yet. 
For  such  a  dream  I  had  of  dire  portent. 
That  much  I  fear  my  body  will  be  shent ;+  no 

It  bodes  I  shall  have  wars  and  woeful  strife, 
Or  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  end  my  life. 
Know,  dame,  I  dreamt  within  my  troubled  breast. 
That  in  our  yard  I  saw  a  murderous  beast, 
That  on  my  body  would  have  made  arrest.  115 

With  waking  eyes  I  ne'er  beheld  his  fellow  ; 
His  colour  was  betwixt  a  red  and  yellow : 
Tipped  was  his  tail,  and  both  his  pricking  ears, 
Witht  black  ;  and  much  unlike  his  other  hairs  : 
The  rest,  in  shape  a  beagle's  whelp  throughout,  120 

With  broader  forehead,  and  a  sharper  snout  : 
Deep  in  his  front  were  sunk  his  glowing  eyes, 
That  yet,  methinks,  I  see  him  with  surprise. 
Reach  out  your  hand,  I  drop  with  clammy  sweat. 
And  lay  it  to  my  heart,  and  feel  it  beat."  125 

**  Now  fie  for  shame,"  quoth  she,  "by  Heaven  above, 
Thou  hast  for  ever  lost  thy  lady's  love. 
No  woman  can  endure  a  recreant  knight ; 
He  must  be  bold  by  day,  and  free  by  night : 


*  So  spelt  in  the  folio  edition,  and  not  sprite:  elsewhere,  as  in  the  Epilogue  to  "Tyrannic  Lo' 
lines  7  and  ii,  it  is  %\*iX  sprite  in  the  early  editions.  The  spelling  of  this  folio  is  not  unifoi 
the  word  which  we  now  always  spell  sprightly  is  often  spelt  spritely.  See  note  on  pronuncia 
in  Dryden  of  spiritual  (sp'ritual),  "The  Hind  and  the  Panther,"  part  2,  lines  525,  618. 

t  Shent,  meaning  destroyed  or  hurt,  is  Dryden*s  word,  not  taken  from  Chaucer.  It  is  the  ( 
instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  Dryden.  The  verb  shend  and  participle  shatt  occu 
Spenser,  and  shent  in  Shakespeare  : 

"  How  in  my  words  soever  she  be  shent, 
To  give  them  seals,  never,  my  soul,  consent." 

Hamlet ^  act  3,  sc.  2. 
J   With  invariably  changed  into  were  in  modem  editions. 


7SZ  i-'Durr  JLKZ-  rjsx  i^ar.  ^s^ 


*  IKI19  CBfi  nxzr  lumniir  Joc  ins  z^mrr  os^sstc  z 
■"  ^KsB,  ^ocTDc:,  aezrfiL  feif?m'  ^  ids  Tunsst;: 

**  Haw  dxTSi  "fbxtL  Talk  af  jrwnt.  ioic  ^iisesC  3»*«  ii^*  ?       l^ 

*  H<(nr  duec  :noc  tcH  -^  OKmcr  liciii  xr:  *fi«!»d*? 
*"  Hs5t  likism  HD  m&xQr  nfacTL  jcoc  lx&5C  Ji  ^«jcri  3* 

*"If  icDgic  jjiiiii  tearmi  iz^Enn?  nurr  W^j>raw»d. 
**  They  s^ml}  a  ccni  nf  dimr^hil:  thiii 

**  Afl  dimrnK,  £>  is  cud  Gs}e!&  I  ^t^  ^a^  t^O 

*^  Aie  froBB  rqDiksDcm  xndi  cs>aapkxkm  Iwci  : 
*•  From  lasag  fnii«s>  rf  laiigpesre^  ixid. 
"*  And  zkoiDivcs  hixmrwjs  tk^  inJecs  tiae'  Kkxvi  : 
**  .\sid  snre.  hit  loipd.  if  I  eta  neaiii  ja%^l» 
"  These  iboi&^  £&3kxs  vcq  Iuity  hatd  tonn^i  I45 

**  Aie  oeitaia  srmptusms  <3a  t!)e  camlin^  ^^^^5^) 
'^*  Of  boa£z^  c^feoler  23x1  abo:iadin^  l^^le : 
"  Tbis  yeSow  §all  dui  in  Tvyor  $^i.>m»ch  Acats 
•*  Ea^endeis  aJl  lliese  visionary  t3xwu:^ts. 
*'  When  choier  overfto-srs.  ihen  dr^-anvs  ar\f  bKd  I50 

'*  Of  flames,  and  all  the  famiiV  of  ntxl ; 

Red  dragons  and  red  heasSs  in  sleep  vre  vietc* 
For  hnmoois  are  distingnished  by  their  hue. 
**  From  hence  we  dream  of  wars  and  vi-ariiko  thing^^ 
"  And  wasps  and  hornets  with  their  double  win^  155 

"  Choler  adust  congeals  our  bloo<i  with  fear  ; 
**  Then  black  bnUs  toss  us,  and  black  devils  leAr, 
"  In  sanguine  airy  dreams  aloft  "we  bound  ; 
"  With  rheums  oppressed,  we  sink  in  rix'ers  drownetl, 

"  More  I  could  say,  but  thus  conclude  my  theme*  l(>0 

The  dominating  humour  makes  the  dream, 
Cato  was  in  his  time  accounteil  wise, 

**  And  he  condemns  them  all  for  empty  lies.t 

**  Take  my  advice,  and  when  we  fly  to  ground, 

**  With  laxatives  preserve  your  body  sound,  1 65 

"  And  purge  the  peccant  humours  that  abound. 

**  I  should  be  loth  to  lay  you  on  a  bier ; 

**  And  though  there  lives  no  'pothccary  near, 

**  I  dare  for  once  prescribe  for  your  disease, 

"  And  save  long  bills,  and  a  damned  doctor's  foes.  t  yo 

**  Two  sovereign  herbs,  which  I  by  practice  know, 

**  Are  both  at  hand  (for  in  our  yard  they  grow), 

**  On  peril  of  my  soul  shall  rid  you  wholly 

**  Of  yellow  choler,  and  of  melancholy: 

**  You  must  both  purge  and  vomit  ;  but  obey,  175 

**  And  for  the  love  of  Heaven  make  no  dclny. 

**  Since  hot  and  dry  in  your  complexion  join, 

**  Beware  the  Sun  when  in  a  vernal  sign ; 

*  Affered:  this  spelling  is  from  Chnuccr. 

t  "  Somnia  ne  cures." — Cato,  De  Morihus,  ii.  ^v, 
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**  For  when  he  mounts  exalted  in  the  Ram, 

*'  If  then  he  finds  your  body  in  a  flame,  1 80 

*•  Replete  with  choler,  I  dare  lay  a  groat, 

"  A  tertian  ague  is  at  least  your  lot 

"  Perhaps  a  fever  (which  the  gods  forfend) 

**  May  bring  your  youth  to  some  untimely  end  : 

*•  And  therefore,  Sir,  as  you  desire  to  live,  185 

"  A  day  or  two  before  your  laxative, 

**  Take  just  three  worms,  nor  under*  nor  above, 

**  Because  the  gods  unequal  numbers  love.t 

**  These  digestives  prepare  you  for  your  purge ; 

**  Of  fumetery,  centaury,  and  spurge,  190 

"  And  of  ground-ivy  add  a  leal  or  two, 

**  All  which  within  our  yard  or  garden  grow. 

**  Eat  these,  and  be,  my  lord,  of  better  cheer ; 

**  Your  father's  son  was  never  bom  to  fear." 

**  Madam,"  quoth  he,  "grammercy  for  your  care,      195 
**  But  Cato,  whom  you  quoted,  you  may  spare ; 
**  'Tis  true,  a  wise  and  worthy  man  he  seems, 
**  And,  as  you  say,  gave  no  belief  to  dreams ; 
*•  But  other  men  of  more  authority, 

**  And,  by  the  immortal  powers,  as  wise  as  he,  200 

**  Maintain,  with  sounder  sense,  that  dreams  forebode ; 
**  For  Homer  plainly  says  they  come  from  God. J 
*  *  Nor  Cato  said  it ;  but  some  modem  fool 
"  Imposed  in  Cato's  name  on  boys  at  school. 

**  Believe  me.  Madam,  morning  dreams  foreshow      205 
"  The  events  of  things,  and  future  weal  or  woe  : 
**  Some  tmths  are  not  by  reason  to  be  tried, 
"  But  we  have  sure  experience  for  our  guide. 
*'  An  ancient  author,§  equal  with  the  best, 
**  Relates  this  tale  of  dreams  among  the  rest :  210 

**  Two  friends,  or  brothers,  with  devout  intent, 
*'  On  some  far  pilgrimage  together  went. 
"  It  happened  so,  that,  when  the  sun  was  down, 
*'  They  just  arrived  by  twilight  at  a  town  : 
'*  That  day  had  been  the  baiting  of  a  bull,  215 

"  'Twas  at  a  feast,  and  every  inn  so  full, 
"  That  no  void  room  in  chamber  or  on  ground, 
"  And  but  one  sorry  bed,  was  to  be  found, 
"  And  that  so  little  it  would  hold  but  one, 
"  Though  till  this  hour  they  never  lay  alone.  220 

"  So  were  they  forced  to  part;  one  stayed  behind, 
'*  His  fellow  sought  what  lodging  he  could  fmd ; 
**  At  last  he  found  a  stall  where  oxen  stood, 
"  And  that  he  rather  chose  than  lie  abroad. 
'*  'Twas  in  a  farther  yard  without  a  door  ;  225 

But,  for  his  ease,  well  littered  was  the  floor. 
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*  'Hie  folio  edition  has  over,  which  must  be  a  misprint. 

t   "  Numero  Deus  impare  gaudet." — Virg.  £c/.  viii.  75. 

X   Kai  7«p  t'   ovap  i-K   ^«ov   Iittiv. — HoM.  //    i.  63. 

S  Cicero,  from  whose  treatise  "Dc  Divinatione  "  (i.  27)  the  two  stories  which  follow  arc  taken. 
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His  fellow,  who  the  narrow  bed  had  kept. 

Was  weary,  and  without  a  rocker  slept : 

Supine  he  snored  ;  but  in  the  dead  of  night 

He  dreamt  his  friend  appeared  before  his  sight,  230 

Who,  with  a  ghastly  look  and  doleful  cry, 

Said,  *  Help  me,  brother,  or  this  night  I  die : 

Arise  and  help,  before  all  help  be  vain, 

**  Or  in  an  ox's  stall  I  shall  be  slain.* 

"  Roused  from  his  rest,  he  wakened  in  a  start,  235 

"  Shivering  with  horror,  and  with  aching  heart : 

"  At  length  to  cure  himself  by  reason  tries  ; 

**  'Tis  but  a  dream,  and  what  are  dreams  but  lies? 

**  So  thinking  changed  his  side,  and  closed  his  eyes. 

**  His  dream  returns  ;  his  friend  appears  again  :  240 

*  The  murderers  come,  now  help,  or  I  am  slain  :  * 
**  'Twas  but  a  vision  still,  and  visions  are  but  vain. 

He  dreamt  the  third :  but  now  his  friend  appeared 
Pale,  naked,  pierced  with  wounds,  with  blood  besmeared : 

*  Thrice  warned,  awake,'  said  he  ;  *  relief  is  late,  245 
The  deed  is  done,  but  thou  revenge  my  fate  : 
Tardy  of  aid,  unseal  thy  heavy  eyes. 
Awake,  and  with  the  dawning  day  arise  : 

**  Take  to  the  western  gate  thy  ready  way. 

For  by  that  passage  they  my  corps  convey  :  250 

My  corps  is  in  a  tumbril  laid,  among 
"  The  filth  and  ordure,  and  enclosed  with  dung. 
**  That  cart  arrest,  and  raise  a  common  cry  ; 
"  For  sacred  hunger  of  my  gold  I  die  :'  * 
**  Then  showed  his  grisly  wounds  ;  and  last  he  drew         255 

A  piteous  sigh,  and  took  a  long  adieu. 

"  The  frighted  friend  arose  by  break  of  day. 

And  found  the  stall  where  late  his  fellow  lay. 
'*  Then  of  his  impious  host  inquiring  more. 

Was  answered  that  his  guest  was  gone  before  :  260 

*  Muttering  he  went,'  said  he,  *  by  morning  light, 
**  And  much  complained  of  his  ill  rest  by  night.' 

"  This  raised  suspicion  in  the  pilgrim's  mind ; 
**  Because  all  hosts  are  of  an  evil  kind, 
**  And  oft  to  share  the  spoil  with  robbers  joined.  265 

"  His  dream  confirmed  his  thought-:  with  troubled  look 
"  Straight  to  the  western  gate  his  way  he  took ; 
"  There,  as  his  dream  foretold,  a  cart  he  found, 
"  That  carried  composs  forth  to  dung  the  ground. 
"  This  when  the  pilgrim  saw,  he  stretched  his  throat,        270 
**  And  cried  out  '  Murder  '  with  a  yelling  note. 

*  My  murdered  fellow  in  this  cart  lies  dead  ; 
Vengeance  and  justice  on  the  villain's  head  ! 

"  You,  magistrates,  who  sacred  laws  dispense, 

**  On  you  I  call  to  punish  this  offence.'  275 
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'*  For  when  he  mounts  exalted  in  the  Ram, 

If  then  he  finds  your  body  in  a  flame,  180 

Replete  with  choler,  I  dare  lay  a  groat, 

A  tertian  ague  is  at  least  your  lot. 

Perhaps  a  fever  (which  the  gods  forfend) 

May  bring  your  youth  to  some  untimely  end  : 

And  therefore,  Sir,  as  you  desire  to  live,  185 

A  day  or  two  before  your  laxative, 
**  Take  just  three  worms,  nor  under*  nor  above, 
**  Because  the  gods  unequal  numbers  love,t 
**  These  digestives  prepare  you  for  your  purge ; 
**  Of  fumetery,  centaury,  and  spurge,  I90 

"  And  of  ground-ivy  add  a  leal  or  two, 
**  All  which  within  our  yard  or  garden  grow. 
**  Eat  these,  and  be,  my  lord,  of  better  cheer; 
"  Your  father's  son  was  never  bom  to  fear." 

"  Madam,"  quoth  he,  "  grammercy  for  your  care,      195 

But  Cato,  whom  you  quoted,  you  may  spare  ; 
**  'Tis  true,  a  wise  and  worthy  man  he  seems. 

And,  as  you  say,  gave  no  belief  to  dreams ; 

But  other  men  of  more  authority, 

And,  by  the  immortal  powers,  as  wise  as  he,  200 

Maintain,  with  sounder  sense,  that  dreams  forebode  ; 

For  Homer  plainly  says  they  come  from  God.J 
**  Nor  Cato  said  it ;  but  some  modem  fool 

Imposed  in  Cato's  name  on  boys  at  school. 

Believe  me.  Madam,  morning  dreams  foreshow      205 
**  The  events  of  things,  and  future  weal  or  woe  : 

Some  tmths  are  not  by  reason  to  be  tried. 

But  we  have  sure  experience  for  our  guide. 

An  ancient  author,§  equal  with  the  best. 

Relates  this  tale  of  dreams  among  the  rest :  210 

*'  Two  friends,  or  brothers,  with  devout  intent, 

On  some  far  pilgrimage  together  went. 

It  happened  so,  that,  when  the  sun  was  down, 

They  just  arrived  by  twilight  at  a  town  : 

That  day  had  been  the  baiting  of  a  bull,  215 

"Twas  at  a  feast,  and  every  inn  so  full, 

That  no  void  room  in  chamber  or  on  ground. 

And  but  one  sorry  bed,  was  to  be  found. 

And  that  so  little  it  would  hold  but  one. 

Though  till  this  hour  they  never  lay  alone.  220 

So  were  they  forced  to  part ;  one  stayed  behind, 

His  fellow  sought  what  lodging  he  could  find ; 
'*  At  last  he  found  a  stall  where  oxen  stood, 
*'  And  that  he  rather  chose  than  lie  abroad. 
'*  'Twas  in  a  farther  yard  without  a  door  ;  225 

"  But,  for  his  ease,  well  littered  was  the  floor. 

*  'ITie  folio  edition  has  over,  which  must  be  a  misprint. 

t  "  Numero  Deus  imparc  gaiidet. " — Virc;.  Eel.  viii.  75. 

X   Kai  7cip  t'  oi/ap   tK   ^«ov    lartv. — HoM.  //    i.  63. 

S  Cicero,  from  whose  treatise  "Dc  Divinatione  "  (i.  27)  the  two  stories  which  follow  arc  takei 
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**  His  fellow,  who  the  narrow  bed  had  kept, 

**  Was  weary,  and  without  a  rocker  slept  : 

**  Supine  he  snored  ;  but  in  the  dead  of  night 

"He  dreamt  his  friend  appeared  before  his  sight,  230 

**  Who,  with  a  ghastly  look  and  doleful  cry, 

**  Said,  *  Help  me,  brother,  or  this  night  I  die  i 

**  Arise  and  help,  before  all  help  be  vain, 

**  Or  in  an  ox's  stall  I  shall  be  slain.' 

"  Roused  from  his  rest,  he  wakened  in  a  start,  235 

"  Shivering  with  horror,  and  with  achinp;  heart : 
**  At  length  to  cure  himself  by  reason  tries  ; 
**  'Tis  but  a  dream,  and  what  are  dreams  but  lies? 
**  So  thinking  changed  his  side,  and  closed  his  eyes. 
**  His  dream  returns  ;  his  friend  appears  again  :  240 

'*  *The  murderers  come,  now  help,  or  I  am  slain  :' 
**  'Twas  but  a  vision  still,  and  visions  are  but  vain. 

"  He  dreamt  the  third :  but  now  his  friend  appeared 
**  Pale,  naked,  pierced  with  wounds,  with  blood  besmeared: 
**  *  Thrice  warned,  awake,'  said  he  ;  *  relief  is  late,  245 

**  The  deed  is  done,  but  thou  revenge  my  fate  : 
"  Tardy  of  aid,  unseal  thy  heavy  eyes, 
**  Awake,  and  with  the  dawning  day  arise  : 
**  Take  to* the  western  gate  thy  ready  way, 
**  For  by  that  passage  they  my  corps  convey  :  250 

"  My  corps  is  m  a  tumbril  laid,  among 
**  The  filtli  and  ordure,  and  enclosed  with  dung. 
**  That  cart  arrest,  and  raise  a  common  cry  ; 
**  For  sacred  hunger  of  my  gold  I  die  :'  * 
**  Then  showed  his  grisly  wounds  ;  and  last  he  drew         255 
**  A  piteous  sigh,  and  took  a  long  adieu. 

"  The  frighted  friend  arose  by  break  of  day, 
**  And  found  tlie  stall  where  late  his  fellow  lay. 
'*  Then  of  his  impious  host  inquiring  more, 
**  Was  answered  that  his  guest  was  gone  l)cfore  :  260 

"  *  Muttering  he  went,'  said  he,  *  by  morning  liglit, 
**  And  much  complained  of  his  ill  rest  by  night.' 
"  This  raised  suspicion  in  the  pilgrim's  mind; 
**  Because  all  hosts  are  of  an  evil  kind, 
**  And  oft  to  share  the  spoil  with  robbers  joined.  265 

**  His  dream  confirmed  his  thought-:  with  troubled  look 
**  Straight  to  the  western  gate  his  way  he  took  ; 
**  There,  as  his  dream  foretold,  a  cart  he  found, 
**  That  carried  composs  forth  to  dung  the  ground. 
**  This  when  the  pilgrim  saw,  he  stretched  his  throat,        270 
**  And  cried  out  *  Murder  '  with  a  yelling  note. 
**  *My  murdered  fellow  in  this  cart  lies  dead  ; 
"  Vengeance  and  justice  on  the  villain's  head ! 
"  You,  magistrates,  who  sacred  laws  dispense, 
**  On  you  1  call  to  punish  this  offence.'  275 
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**  For  when  he  mounts  exalted  in  the  Ram, 

If  then  he  finds  your  body  in  a  flame,  l8o 

Replete  with  choler,  I  dare  lay  a  groat, 

A  tertian  ague  is  at  least  your  lot 

Perhaps  a  fever  (which  the  gods  forfend) 

May  bring  your  youth  to  some  untimely  end  : 

And  therefore,  Sir,  as  you  desire  to  live,  185 

A  day  or  two  before  your  laxative, 
*'  Take  just  three  worms,  nor  under*  nor  above, 
**  Because  the  gods  unequal  numbers  love,t 
**  These  digestives  prepare  you  for  your  purge ; 

Of  fumetery,  centaury,  and  spurge,  190 

And  of  ground-ivy  add  a  leal  or  two. 

All  which  within  our  yard  or  garden  grow. 

Eat  these,  and  be,  my  lord,  of  better  cheer ; 
**  Your  father's  son  was  never  bom  to  fear." 

**  Madam,"  quoth  he,  "grammercy  for  your  care,      195 
**  But  Cato,  whom  you  quoted,  you  may  spare ; 
**  'Tis  true,  a  wise  and  worthy  man  he  seems, 
**  And,  as  you  say,  gave  no  belief  to  dreams ; 
**  But  other  men  of  more  authority, 

**  And,  by  the  immortal  powers,  as  wise  as  he,  200 

**  Maintain,  with  sounder  sense,  that  dreams  forebode  ; 
**  For  Homer  plainly  says  they  come  from  God.J 
*  *  Nor  Cato  said  it ;  but  some  modem  fool 
**  Imposed  in  Cato's  name  on  boys  at  school. 

**  Believe  me.  Madam,  morning  dreams  foreshow      205 
"  The  events  of  things,  and  future  weal  or  woe  : 

Some  truths  are  not  by  reason  to  be  tried, 

But  we  have  sure  experience  for  our  guide. 

An  ancient  author,§  equal  with  the  best. 

Relates  this  tale  of  dreams  among  the  rest :  210 

*'  Two  friends,  or  brothers,  with  devout  intent. 

On  some  far  pilgrimage  together  went. 

It  happened  so,  that,  when  the  sun  was  down, 

They  just  arrived  by  twilight  at  a  town  : 

That  day  had  been  the  baiting  of  a  bull,  215 

"Twas  at  a  feast,  and  every  inn  so  full, 
**  That  no  void  room  in  chamber  or  on  ground. 

And  but  one  sorry  bed,  was  to  be  found. 

And  that  so  little  it  would  hold  but  one, 

Though  till  this  hour  they  never  lay  alone.  220 

**  So  were  they  forced  to  part ;  one  stayed  behind, 
**  His  fellow  sought  what  lodging  he  could  find; 
'*  At  last  he  found  a  stall  where  oxen  stood, 
*'  And  that  he  rather  chose  than  lie  abroad. 
*'  'Twas  in  a  farther  yard  without  a  door  ;  225 

**  But,  for  his  ease,  well  littered  was  the  floor. 

*  The  folio  edition  has  over,  which  must  be  a  misprint. 

t  "  Numcro  Deus  impare  gaudet." — Virg.  Eel.  viii.  75. 

X   Kai  7«p  T*  ovciQ  tK   ^«ov   Injiv. — HOM.  //    i.  63. 

\  Cicero,  from  whose  treatise  "De  Divinatione  "  (i.  27)  the  two  stories  which  follow  arc  take 
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His  fellow,  who  the  narrow  bed  had  kept. 

Was  weary,  and  without  a  rocker  slept : 
**  Supine  he  snored  ;  but  in  the  dead  of  night 
**  He  dreamt  his  friend  appeared  before  his  sight,  230 

**  Who,  with  a  ghastly  look  and  doleful  cry, 
**  Said,  *  Help  me,  brother,  or  this  night  I  die : 
**  Arise  and  help,  before  all  help  be  vain, 
**  Or  in  an  ox's  stall  I  shall  be  slain.' 

"  Roused  from  his  rest,  he  wakened  in  a  start,  235 

"  Shivering  with  horror,  and  with  aching  heart ; 
"  At  length  to  cure  himself  by  reason  tries  ; 
**  'Tis  but  a  dream,  and  what  are  dreams  but  lies  ? 
**  So  thinking  changed  his  side,  and  closed  his  eyes. 
**  His  dream  returns  ;  his  friend  appears  again  :  240 

**  *The  murderers  come,  now  help,  or  I  am  slain  :' 
**  'Twas  but  a  vision  still,  and  visions  are  but  vain. 

He  dreamt  the  third :  but  now  his  friend  appeared 

Pale,  naked,  pierced  with  wounds,  with  blood  besmeared : 
**  *  Thrice  warned,  awake,'  said  he  ;  *  relief  is  late,  245 

The  deed  is  done,  but  thou  revenge  my  fate  : 

Tardy  of  aid,  unseal  thy  heavy  eyes. 

Awake,  and  with  the  dawning  day  arise  : 
**  Take  to  the  western  gate  thy  ready  way, 

For  by  that  passage  they  my  corps  convey  :  250 

My  corps  is  in  a  tumbril  laid,  among 
**  The  filth  and  ordure,  and  enclosed  with  dung. 
**  That  cart  arrest,  and  raise  a  common  cry  ; 
**  For  sacred  hunger  of  my  gold  I  die  :'  * 
**  Then  showed  his  grisly  wounds  ;  and  last  he  drew         255 

A  piteous  sigh,  and  took  a  long  adieu. 

The  frighted  friend  arose  by  break  of  day. 

And  found  the  stall  where  late  his  fellow  lay. 
'*  Then  of  his  impious  host  inquiring  more, 
**  Was  answered  that  his  guest  was  gone  before  :  260 

"  *  Muttering  he  went,'  said  he,  *  by  morning  light, 
**  And  much  complained  of  his  ill  rest  by  night.' 
"  This  raised  suspicion  in  the  pilgrim's  mind ; 
**  Because  all  hosts  are  of  an  evil  kind, 
**  And  oft  to  share  the  spoil  with  robbers  joined.  265 

**  His  dream  confirmed  his  thought:  with  troubled  look 
**  Straight  to  the  western  gate  his  way  he  took  ; 
**  There,  as  his  dream  foretold,  a  cart  he  found, 
"  That  carried  composs  forth  to  dung  the  ground. 
"  This  when  the  pilgrim  saw,  he  stretched  his  throat,        270 

And  cried  out  *  Murder '  with  a  yelling  note. 

*  My  murdered  fellow  in  this  cart  lies  dead  ; 
**  Vengeance  and  justice  on  the  villain's  head ! 
"  You,  magistrates,  who  sacred  laws  dispense, 
**  On  you  I  call  to  punish  this  offence.'  275 
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For  when  he  mounts  exalted  in  the  Ram, 

If  then  he  finds  your  body  in  a  flame,  l8o 

Replete  with  choler,  I  dare  lay  a  groat, 

A  tertian  ague  is  at  least  your  lot. 

Perhaps  a  fever  (which  the  gods  forfend) 

May  bring  your  youth  to  some  untimely  end  : 

And  therefore,  Sir,  as  you  desire  to  live,  185 

A  day  or  two  before  your  laxative. 

Take  just  three  worms,  nor  under*  nor  above, 

Because  the  gods  unequal  numbers  love,t 

These  digestives  prepare  you  for  your  purge  ; 

Of  fumetery,  centaury,  and  spurge,  190 

And  of  ground-ivy  add  a  lea!  or  two. 

All  which  within  our  yard  or  garden  grow. 

Eat  these,  and  be,  my  lord,  of  better  cheer ; 

Your  father's  son  was  never  bom  to  fear." 

*•  Madam,"  quoth  he,  **grammercy  for  your  care,      195 
But  Cato,  whom  you  quoted,  you  may  spare ; 
'Tis  true,  a  wise  and  worthy  man  he  seems, 
And,  as  you  say,  gave  no  belief  to  dreams ; 
But  other  men  of  more  authority, 

And,  by  the  immortal  powers,  as  wise  as  he,  200 

Maintain,  with  sounder  sense,  that  dreams  forebode  ; 
For  Homer  plainly  says  they  come  from  God. J 
Nor  Cato  said  it ;  but  some  modem  fool 
Imposed  in  Cato's  name  on  boys  at  school. 

**  Believe  me.  Madam,  morning  dreams  foreshow      205 
The  events  of  things,  and  future  weal  or  woe  : 
Some  truths  are  not  by  reason  to  be  tried. 
But  we  have  sure  experience  for  our  guide. 
An  ancient  author,§  equal  with  the  best. 
Relates  this  tale  of  dreams  among  the  rest :  210 

**  Two  friends,  or  brothers,  with  devout  intent, 
On  some  far  pilgrimage  together  went. 
It  happened  so,  that,  when  the  sun  was  down, 
They  just  arrived  by  twilight  at  a  town  : 
That  day  had  been  the  baiting  of  a  bull,  215 

'Twas  at  a  fcjist,  and  every  inn  so  full, 
That  no  void  room  in  chamber  or  on  ground, 
And  but  one  sorry  bed,  was  to  be  found. 
And  that  so  little  it  would  hold  but  one, 
Though  till  this  hour  they  never  lay  alone.  220 

**  So  were  they  forced  to  part ;  one  stayed  behind, 
His  fellow  sought  what  lodging  he  could  find ; 
At  last  he  found  a  stall  where  oxen  stood, 
And  that  he  rather  chose  than  lie  abroad. 
'Twas  in  a  farther  yard  without  a  door  ;  225 

But,  for  his  ease,  well  littered  was  the  floor. 

•  The  folio  edition  has  over,  which  must  be  a  misprint. 

t  "  Numero  Dcus  impare  gaiidet." — Virg.  Eel.  viii.  75. 

t    Kai  "ycip  t'   oi/ap  t«   ^«ov   lattv. — HOM.  //   i.  63. 

S  Cicero,  from  whose  treatise  "De  Divinatione  "  (i.  27)  the  two  stories  which  follow  are  takej 
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His  fellow,  who  the  narrow  bed  had  kept, 
**  Was  weary,  and  without  a  rocker  slept  : 
**  Supine  he  snored  ;  but  in  the  dead  of  night  ': 

**  He  dreamt  his  friend  appeared  before  his  sight,  230 

**  Who,  with  a  ghastly  look  and  doleful  cry,  *\ 

**  Said,  *  Help  me,  brother,  or  this  night  I  die : 
**  Arise  and  help,  before  all  help  be  vain, 

**  Or  in  an  ox's  stall  I  shall  be  slain.'  \ 

"  Roused  from  his  rest,  he  wakened  in  a  start,  235  j 

"  Shivering  with  horror,  and  with  aching  heart : 
"  At  length  to  cure  himself  by  reason  tries  ; 
**  'Tis  but  a  dream,  and  what  are  dreams  but  lies  ? 
**  So  thinking  changed  his  side,  and  closed  his  eyes. 
"  His  dream  returns  ;  his  friend  appears  again  :  240 

**  *The  murderers  come,  now  help,  or  I  am  slain  :' 
**  'Twas  but  a  vision  still,  and  visions  are  but  vain. 

"  He  dreamt  the  third:  but  now  his  friend  appeared  j 

**  Pale,  naked,  pierced  with  wounds,  with  blood  besmeared:  ! 

"  *  Thrice  warned,  awake,'  said  he  ;  *  relief  is  late,  245 

**  The  deed  is  done,  but  thou  revenge  my  fate  : 
**  Tardy  of  aid,  unseal  thy  heavy  eyes,  \ 

Awake,  and  with  the  dawning  day  arise  :  I 

Take  to* the  western  gate  thy  ready  way,  | 

For  by  that  passage  they  my  corps  convey  :  250 

My  corps  is  in  a  tumbril  laid,  among 
**  The  filth  and  ordure,  and  enclosed  with  dung. 
**  That  cart  arrest,  and  raise  a  common  cry  ; 
**  For  sacred  hunger  of  my  gold  I  die  :'  * 
**  Then  showed  his  grisly  wounds  ;  and  last  he  drew         255 

A  piteous  sigh,  and  took  a  long  adieu. 

The  frighted  friend  arose  by  break  of  day. 

And  found  the  stall  where  late  his  fellow  lay. 
'*  Then  of  his  impious  host  inquiring  more, 
**  Was  answered  that  his  guest  was  gone  before  :  260 

**  *  Muttering  he  went,'  said  he,  *  by  morning  light, 
**  And  much  complained  of  his  ill  rest  by  night.' 
"  This  raised  suspicion  in  the  pilgrim's  mind; 
"  Because  all  hosts  are  of  an  evil  kind, 
**  And  oft  to  share  the  spoil  with  robbers  joined.  265 

**  His  dream  confirmed  his  thought-:  with  troubled  look 
"  Straight  to  the  western  gate  his  way  he  took  ; 
"  There,  as  his  dream  foretold,  a  cart  he  found, 
**  That  carried  composs  forth  to  dung  the  ground. 
"  This  when  the  pilgrim  saw,  he  stretched  his  throat,       270 
**  And  cried  out  *  Murder '  with  a  yelling  note. 

*  My  murdered  fellow  in  this  cart  lies  dead  ; 

Vengeance  and  justice  on  the  villain's  head  ! 

You,  magistrates,  who  sacred  laws  dispense, 
**  On  you  I  call  to  punish  this  offence.'  275 
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For  when  he  mounts  exalted  in  the  Ram, 

If  then  he  finds  your  body  in  a  flame,  180 

Replete  with  choler,  I  dare  lay  a  groat, 

A  tertian  ajp^ue  is  at  least  your  lot. 

Perhaps  a  fever  (which  the  gods  forfend) 

May  bring  your  youth  to  some  untimely  end  : 

And  therefore,  Sir,  as  you  desire  to  live, 

A  day  or  two  before  your  laxative, 

Take  just  three  worms,  nor  under*  nor  above, 

Because  the  gods  unequal  numbers  love,t 

These  digestives  prepare  you  for  your  purge  ; 

Of  fumetery,  centaury,  and  spurge,  1 90 

And  of  ground-ivy  add  a  lea!  or  two, 

All  which  within  our  yard  or  garden  grow. 

Eat  these,  and  be,  my  lord,  of  better  cheer  j 

Your  father's  son  was  never  bom  to  fear." 

"  Madam,"  quoth  he,  **  grammercy  for  your  care,      195 
But  Cato,  whom  you  quoted,  you  may  spare ; 
'Tis  true,  a  wise  and  worthy  man  he  seems, 
And,  as  you  say,  gave  no  belief  to  dreams ; 
But  other  men  of  more  authority. 

And,  by  the  immortal  powers,  as  wise  as  he,  200 

Maintain,  with  sounder  sense,  that  dreams  forebode  ; 
For  Homer  plainly  says  they  come  from  God.J 
Nor  Cato  said  it ;  but  some  modem  fool 
Imposed  in  Cato's  name  on  boys  at  school. 

**  Believe  me.  Madam,  morning  dreams  foreshow      205 
The  events  of  things,  and  future  weal  or  woe  : 
Some  tmths  are  not  by  reason  to  be  tried, 
But  we  have  sure  experience  for  our  guide. 
An  ancient  author,§  equal  with  the  best. 
Relates  this  tale  of  dreams  among  the  rest :  210 

*'  Two  friends,  or  brothers,  with  devout  intent, 
On  some  far  pilgrimage  together  went. 
It  happened  so,  that,  when  the  sun  was  down, 
They  just  arrived  by  twilight  at  a  town  : 
That  day  had  been  the  baiting  of  a  bull,  215 

'Twas  at  a  feast,  and  every  inn  so  full. 
That  no  void  room  in  chamber  or  on  ground. 
And  but  one  sorry  bed,  was  to  be  found. 
And  that  so  little  it  would  hold  but  one. 
Though  till  this  hour  they  never  lay  alone.  220 

*'  So  were  they  forced  to  part;  one  stayed  behind. 
His  fellow  sought  what  lodging  he  could  find ; 
At  last  he  found  a  stall  where  oxen  stood, 
And  that  he  rather  chose  than  lie  abroad. 
'Twas  in  a  farther  yard  without  a  door  ;  225 

But,  for  his  ease,  well  littered  was  the  floor. 


*  The  folio  edition  has  over,  which  must  be  a  misprint. 
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**  His  fellow,  who  the  narrow  bed  had  kept, 

**  Was  weary,  and  without  a  rocker  slept : 

**  Supine  he  snored  ;  but  in  the  dead  of  night 

**  He  dreamt  his  friend  appeared  before  his  sight,  230 

**  Who,  with  a  ghastly  look  and  doleful  cry, 

**  Said,  *  Help  me,  brother,  or  this  night  I  die : 

**  Arise  and  help,  before  all  help  be  vain, 

**  Or  in  an  ox's  stall  I  shall  be  slain.' 

"  Roused  from  his  rest,  he  wakened  in  a  start,  235 

"  Shivering  with  horror,  and  with  aching  heart  ; 
**  At  length  to  cure  himself  by  reason  tries  ; 
**  'Tis  but  a  dream,  and  what  are  dreams  but  lies  ? 
**  So  thinking  changed  his  side,  and  closed  his  eyes. 
**  His  dream  returns  ;  his  friend  appears  again  :  240 

**  *The  murderers  come,  now  help,  or  I  am  slain  :' 
**  'Twas  but  a  vision  still,  and  visions  are  but  vain. 

**  He  dreamt  the  third :  but  now  his  friend  appeared 
**  Pale,  naked,  pierced  with  wounds,  with  blood  besmeared: 
**  *  Thrice  warned,  awake,'  said  he  ;  *  relief  is  late,  245 

**  The  deed  is  done,  but  thou  revenge  my  fate  : 
"  Tardy  of  aid,  unseal  thy  heavy  eyes, 
**  Awake,  and  with  the  dawning  day  arise  : 
**  Take  to  the  western  gate  thy  ready  way, 
**  For  by  that  passage  they  my  corps  convey  :  250 

**  My  corps  is  in  a  tumbril  laid,  among 
**  The  filth  and  ordure,  and  enclosed  with  dung. 
**  That  cart  arrest,  and  raise  a  common  cry  ; 
**  For  sacred  hunger  of  my  gold  I  die  :'  * 
**  Then  showed  his  grisly  wounds  ;  and  last  he  drew         255 

A  piteous  sigh,  and  took  a  long  adieu. 

"  The  frighted  friend  arose  by  break  of  day. 

And  found  the  stall  where  late  his  fellow  lay. 
'*  Then  of  his  impious  host  inquiring  more, 
**  Was  answered  that  his  guest  was  gone  before  :  260 

**  *  Muttering  he  went,'  said  he,  *  by  morning  light, 
**  And  much  complained  of  his  ill  rest  by  night.' 
"  This  raised  suspicion  in  the  pilgrim's  mind; 
**  Because  all  hosts  are  of  an  evil  kind, 
**  And  oft  to  share  the  spoil  with  robbers  joined.  265 

**  His  dream  confirmed  his  thought-:  with  troubled  look 
"  Straight  to  the  western  gate  his  way  he  took  ; 
**  There,  as  his  dream  foretold,  a  cart  he  found, 
"  That  carried  composs  forth  to  dung  the  ground. 
"  This  when  the  pilgrim  saw,  he  stretched  his  throat,        270 
**  And  cried  out  '  Murder '  with  a  yelling  note. 
"  *  My  murdered  fellow  in  this  cart  lies  dead  ; 
**  Vengeance  and  justice  on  the  villain's  head ! 
"  You,  magistrates,  who  sacred  laws  dispense, 
'*  On  you  I  call  to  punish  this  offence.'  275 
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"  The  word  thus  given,  within  a  little  space 
The  mob  came  roaring  out,  and  thronged  the  place. 
All  in  a  trice  they  cast  the  cart  to  ground, 
And  in  the  dung  the  murdered  body  found  ; 
Though  breathless,  warm  and  reeking  from  the  wound. 
Good  Heaven,  whose  darling  attribute  we  find  281 

Is  boundless  grace  and  mercy  to  mankind, 
Abhors  the  cruel ;  and  the  deeds  of  night 
By  wondrous  ways  reveals  in  open  light : 
Murder  may  pass  unpunished  for  a  time,  285 

But  tardy  justice  will  o'ertake  the  crime. 
And  oft  a  speedier  pain  the  guilty  feels, 
The  hue  and  cry  of  Heaven  pursues  him  at  the  heels, 
Fresh  from  the  fact ;  as  in  the  present  case, 
The  criminals  are  seized  upon  the  place :  290 

Carter  and  host  confronted  face  to  face. 
Stiff  in  denial,  as  the  law  appoints. 
On  engines  they  distend  their  tortured  joints : 
So  was  confession  forced,  the  offence  was  known. 
And  public  justice  on  the  offenders  done.  295 

**  Here  may  you  see  that  visions  are  to  dread  ; 
And  in  the  page  that  follows  this,  I  read 
Of  two  young  merchants,  whom  the  hope  of  gain 
Induced  in  partnership  to  cross  the  main ; 
Waiting  till  willing  winds  their  sails  supplied,*  300 

Within  a  trading  town  they  long  abide, 
Full  fairly  situate  on  a  haven's  side. 

"  One  evening  it  befel,  that  looking  out. 
The  wind  they  long  had  wished  was  come  about ; 
Well  pleased  they  went  to  rest  ;  and  if  the  gale  305 

Till  mom  continued,  both  resolved  to  sail. 
But  as  together  in  a  bed  they  lay. 
The  younger  had  a  dream  at  break  of  day. 
A  man,  he  thought,  stood  frowning  at  his  side. 
Who  warned  him  for  his  safety  to  provide,  310 

Not  put  to  sea,  but  safe  on  shore  abide. 
*  I  come,  thy  genius,  to  command  thy  stay  ; 
Trust  not  the  winds,  lor  fatal  is  the  day. 
And  death  unhoped f  attends  the  watery  way.' 

**The  vision  said,  and  vanished  from  his  sight ;  315 

The  dreamer  wakened  in  a  mortal  fright ; 
Then  pulled  his  drowsy  neighbour,  and  declared 
What  in  his  slumber  he  had  seen  and  heard. 
His  friend  smiled  scornful,  and,  with  proud  contempt. 
Rejects  as  idle  what  his  fellow  dreamt.  320 


*  Compare  "Astraea  Redux,"  224: 

"While  waiting  him  his  royal  fleet  did  ride, 
And  willing  winds  to  their  lowered  sails  denied." 

t  Unhoped,  a  word  used  for  unexpected,  by  Dryden  :  it  is  so  used  in  **  Astraca  Redux,' 

"A  gift  unhoped  without  the  price  of  war." 

So  also  the  verb  hope  is  used  to  mean^jt/^c/  in  "Palamon  and  Arcite,"  ii.  182. 
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"  Made  a  young  martyr  by  his  sister's  crime. 

**  The  tale  is  told  by  venerable  Bede, 

**  Which,  at  your  better  leisure,  you  may  read.  375 

**  Macrobius  too  relates  the  vision  sent 
**  To  the  great  Scipio,  with  the  famed  event ; 
**  Objections  makes,  but  after  makes  replies, 
**  And  adds,  that  dreams  are  often  prophecies. 

*  *  Of  Daniel  you  may  read  in  holy  writ,  380 

"  Who,  when  the  King  his  vision  did  forget, 
**  Could  word  for  word  the  wondrous  dream  repeat. 
**  Nor  less  of  patriarch  Joseph  understand, 
'*  Who  by  a  dream  enslaved  the  Egyptian  land, 
"  The  years  of  plenty  and  of  dearth  foretold,  385 

**  When  for  their  bread  their  liberty  they  sold. 
**  Nor  must  the  exalted  butler  be  forgot, 
**  Nor  he  whose  dream  presaged  his  hanging  lot. 

"  And  did  not  Croesus  the  same  death  foresee, 
**  Raised  in  his  vision  on  a  lofty  tree?  390 

**  The  wife  of  Hector,  in  his  utmost  pride, 
**  Dreamt  of  his  death  the  night  before  he  died  ;* 
**  Well  was  he  warned  from  battle  to  refrain; 
**  But  men  to  death  decreed  are  warned  in  vain  ; 
"  He  dared  the  dream,  and  by  his  fatal  foe  was  slain.       395 

"  Much  more  I  know,  which  I  forbear  to  speak, 
"  For  see,  the  ruddy  day  begins  to  break  : 
**  Let  this  suffice,  that  plainly  I  foresee 
**  My  dream  was  bad,  and  bodes  adversity; 
But  neither  pills  nor  laxatives  I  like,  400 

They  only  serve  to  make  the  well-man  sick  : 
Of  these  his  gain  the  sharp  physician  makes, 
And  often  gives  a  purge,  but  seldom  takes; 
They  not  correct,  but  poison  all  the  blood, 
And  ne'er  did  any  but  the  doctors  gopd.  405 

Their  tribe,  trade,  trinkets,  I  defy  them  all. 
With  every  work  of  'Pothecaries'  Hall. 

"These  melancholy  matters  I  forbear  ; 
But  >et  me  tell  thee,   Partlet  mine,  and  swear, 
'*  That  when  I  view  the  beauties  of  thy  face,  410 

"  I  fear  not  death  nor  dangers  nor  disgrace  ; 
'*  So  may  my  soul  have  bliss,  as  when  I  spy 
*'  The  scarlet  red  about  thy  partridge  eye, 

While  thou  art  constant  to  thy  own  true  knight, 
"  While  thou  art  mine,  and  I  am  thy  delight,  415 

"  All  sorrows  at  thy  presence  take  their  flight. 
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This  dream  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  is  told  in  the  history  of  the  Trojan  war,  ascribed 
to  Dares  Phrygius.  Shakespeare  makes  Priam  allude  to  it  in  his  endeavours  to  dissuade  Hector 
from  gomg  to  fight  Achilles: 

"  Come,  Hector,  come,  go  back, 
Thy  wife  hath  dreamed,  thy  mother  hath  had  vision*." 

Troilus  and  Cressida,  act  5,  scene  3. 
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For  true  it  is,  as  in  f*rhuif>io^ 
"  MulUr  est  hominis  (on/usio. 
"  Madam^  the  meanin^^  of  thU  I^tin  i«, 
'That  woman  is  to  man  hU  sovrreij^n  1>1U«.  ^^^ 

"  For  when  by  night  I  feel  your  tendrr  «i*tr, 
**  Though  for  the  narrow  prrch  I  cunnof  I'uir, 
"  Vet  I  have  such  a  solace  in  my  miml, 
*'  That  all  my  boding  caren  arr  raxf  l-irhiud, 
**  And  even  already  i  forgrt  my  rlrr:irii  "  /^i\ 

He  said,  and  downward  new  frf>m  off  \\\r.  I>r;iin, 
For  daylight  now  Fxtgan  apace  to  •*pfi»tf^. 
The  thnwh  to  whittle,  ano  the  lark  U*  ^in^f. 
Then  crowing  clapped  hi^  wing»,  thr  ^lyAwXrA  (aW, 
To  cJiuck  hia  wive»  toj^ether  in  th^  hall,  ^/* 

By  this  the  widow  had  unbarrwi  rh^.  «1<'>f*f, 
And  Chanticleer  wrmt  ■itrutfing  out  h^offf, 
With  royal  courage,  anrl  with  hrarr  'W/  lij^t, 
As  showed  he  scorn«vl  rh**  vixionu  of  th«»  nij^if. 
Now  roaminjr  in  fhi;  ynni,   hr  tpufur/i  thf.  y/onrvl,  /{»/, 

And  gave  to  PartW  the  Tir^t  grain  h^r  f/>nr»/7! 
Then  often  fisathered  her  wiin  wsuf/'/ti  |/lsy, 
And  trod  her  twenty  tim#«  ^z*  pranf  of'  'l^y  ; 
And  took  by  fiimn  and  g^v**  v^*  mur4j  ^rrW^ii^ 
Her  -ilsteri  pimtd  with.«»nvy  at  fh^r  Mic^4f,  4^/ 

He  chocked  again,  wh*?n  o«h*n'  ^r,rrti;  h"  f/.Mtwt, 
^Vnd  scarcely  'leij^mrd  to  <*'t  a  (/•,♦  'r,  ;^rotji»/l. 
But  swagg^ererl  like  a  lord  aiy,»it  ^u.;  }ij«n, 
And  his  seven  vvive:;  '.am/*  riruuMj^  :»f  liii:.  ';<il 

'Twag  .low  •1ii»  .»u,»ii}i  .n  MUu)t  'li/*  ;irort/t    »/•:/;•»•,  /^^ 

(If  \(aLrch  ieftijM    hi'  TirJ  'uv-^kii-zl  rfjvtj  ^ 
And  since  "iie  /er.wJ  ".riiiinoif.  *tw  aid 
In  -Vriea  -M^iiv^  u^^t^  '>r  rn/**'**  hji/i  <»ii 
When,  taAJ.nff  it;  iiii  -^v^n;  :^j*itnf    lo'   i^f!.* 
Beth  .n/ifith.  ami  ii»y   sn/t  ,'»/,Mr'   ;*^  -h^'i.sa.r/'.'f  -';:<;?•♦.  4/0 

And  'iiW  .Ti/>r*5  rily  Uun  'lu-  ^'^^K/^fo-zsc 
For  art  tuv  -rr,    *nt  iii.»r>»    .♦t.f./^    r,»s». 

Then -lyrrjin^   ^i/t   o  :*:«^>;       '  >^    u^'  u^u*  *f^ 

'*    r*/iW    ii'Afi     j^^uTi'     iMk    uU,f :>*'!'■      \-*'    ff'Sf* 

"*     \nrt    k*rC.x    -Scav     K*cr    l.ro^ti-     '  -.■.-*^/*     /,     ir*.v 


T   v%  SBQB^sifSfr    ,"♦    ^'^0€**     '  jr^»»»#*#"*»     ^     I'^p^a      *  •  •/'  .'jf-^j^  -      •--< 
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**  An  unfledged  creature  of  a  lumpish  frame,  .         « 

**  Endued  with  fewer  particles  of  flame ; 

**  Our  dame  sits  cowering  o'er  a  kitchen  fire, 

**  I  draw  fresh  air,  and  Nature's  works  admire ; 

**  And  even  this  day  in  more  delight  abound,  465 

**  Than,  since  I  was  an  egg^  I  ever  found." 

The  time  shall  come  when  Chanticleer  shall  wish 
His  words  unsaid,  and  hate  his  boasted  bliss; 
The  crested  bird  shall  by  experience  know, 
Jove  made  not  him  his  masterpiece  below,  470 

And  learn  the  latter  end  of  joy  is  woe. 
The  vessel  of  his  bliss  to  dregs  is  run. 
And  Heaven  will  have  him  taste  his  other  tun. 

Ye  wise,  draw  near,  and  hearken  to  my  tale. 
Which  proves  that  oft  the  proud  by  flattery  fall ;  475 

The  legend  is  as  true,  I  undertake, 
As  Tristram  is,  and  Launcelot  of  the  Lake  : 
Which  all  our  ladies  in  such  reverence  hold. 
As  if  in  Book  of  Martyrs  it  were  told. 

A  fox  full  fraught  with  seeming  sanctity,  480 

That  feared  an  oath,  but,  like  the  devil,  would  lie; 
Who  looked  like  Lent,  and  had  the  holy  leer, 
And  durst  not  sin  before  he  said  his  prayer; 
This  pious  cheat,  that  never  sucked  the  blood 
Nor  chawed  the  flesh  of  lambs,  but  wh'en  he  could,  485 

Had  passed  three  summers  in  the  neighbouring  wood  : 
And  musing  long  whom  next  to  circumvent. 
On  Chanticleer  his  wicked  fancy  bent ; 
And  in  his  high  imagination  cast 
By  stratagem  to  gratify  his  taste.  490 

The  plot  contrived,  before  the  break  of  day, 
Saint  Reynard  through  the  hedge  had  made  his  way  ; 
The  pale  was  next,  but,  proudly,  with  a  bound 
He  leapt  the  fence  of  the  forbidden  ground  : 
Yet  fearing  to  be  seen,  within  a  bed  495 

Of  coleworts  he  concealed  his  wily  head  ; 
Then  skulked  till  afternoon,  and  watched  his  time, 
As  murderers  use,  to  perpetrate  his  crime. 

O  hypocrite,  ingenious  to  destroy  ! 
O  traitor,  worse  than  Sinon  was  to  Troy  !  500 

O  vile  subverter  of  the  Gallic  reign,* 
More  false  than  Gano  was  to  Charlemagne  ! 
O  Chanticleer,  in  an  unhappy  hour 
Didst  thou  forsake  the  safety  of  thy  bower  ; 
Better  for  thee  thou  hadst  believed  thy  dream,  505 

And  not  that  day  descended  from  the  beam  ! 

But  here  the  doctors  eagerly  dispute ; 
Some  hold  predestination  absolute  ; 
Some  clerks  maintain  that  Heaven  at  first  foresees, 
And  in  the  virtue  of  foresight  decrees.  510 

•  The  word  Gallic  involves  a  pun  ;  gallus,  a  cock.     This  is  an  importation  by  Dryden- 
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IS  thib  be;  ho,  then  pKt^cieuct  biods  tbe  wiU, 

And  murtaib  art;  n'jt  ir^e:  to  goud  or  ill ; 

>  ur  witiit  i«e  6rsl  furesavr  be  jaust  ordam. 

Or  tu>  «t«n^  pr«sct&oot:  majr  be  ¥ai&  ; 

A^  bad  for  ub  ab  ^^t:mua:  iiad  iKit  U«s;  ^$ 

I*  ur,  6»t  or  iast,  lit'h  aulbor  of  tbe  am. 

And  who  sayb  tbat,  1^  tskt  uhmiikitsaks^  xasai 

buy  wotm;  trveo  of  the  devU,  if  he  caa, 

Ftrr  how  can  that  ei«mai  Power  be  ^^»t 

To  puutsh  man,  who  btut>  beuaii«e  iitt:  loiut?  ^M 

Or,  hotn'  cao  he  reward  a  yirtuoub  dts^ 

Which  ib  not  done  by  u^  but  &nA  deos^^  ? 

I  cannot  boult  tih^  matter  Uf  fix  Hxaax, 
Ah  Jbradwardic*  arid  holy  Austin  can  :, 

If  prescience  can  determine  aciionti  »o  5^ 

Tikstt  we  must  do,  becauiie  he  did  lufeknvw^ 
<^>r  that  foreknowing  yet  our  choice  i^  fasc, 
I^ot  forced  to  sin  by  strict  necessity  ; 
This  strict  necessity  they  simple  call. 

Another  sort  there  is,  conditional  5^ 

Tht  first  so  binds  the  will  that  thin^  isfJ^^ksismm 
hv  spontaneity,  not  choice,  are  doitt:. 
Thub  galley -slaves  tu^  wiUiug  at  their  Md:, 
Consent  to  work,  m  prospet^  of  the  shore, 
jbut  would  not  woric  at  all,  if  not  constrai&ed  bfiitne.         5^ 
'Jljat  other  doei>  not  lii>erty  constrain, 
JBut  fttan  may  either  act,  or  may  rei^rain. 
Heaven  made  us  a^genti.  free  to  good  or  ill. 
And  forc^  it  not,  though  ikt  foresaw  ii»^  wiU. 
>r<^oin  was  hrst  bestowed  on  human  race,  540 

And  prescience  only  held  the  second  plaoi:, 

if  he  could  make  such  agents  whol^  fre^ 
I  not  dispute ;  the  point's  too  high  for  soe  : 
For  Heavefi'b  uii&thomed  power  wjbat  jnas  <:an  sound* 
(Jr  put  to  his  ^mmipotence  a  bound  ?  543 

He  made  u^  to  his  image,  all  agree ; 
'i'ltat  in^e  is  the  soul,  and  that  must  be 
^Jf  not  the  Maker's  image  or  be  free. 

Jbut  whether  it  were  better  man  had  been 
By  nature  bound  to  good,  not  free  to  sin,  ^O 

I  wave,  for  fear  of  sphtting  on  a  rock. 
'J*he  tale  i  tell  is  only  of  a  Cock, 
Who  Ixad  no'  run  the  liazard  of  liis  life, 
Had  i<e  believed  his  dream,  and  not  his  wife  : 
for  woifieii,  with  a  mischief  to  their  kind,  555 

Pervert  witti  bad  advice  our  better  mind. 
A  wotnairs  couitsel  brougirt  us  first  to  w<«, 
And  ntade  her  man  his  i'afadise  toKgo^ 
Where  at  heart  s  ease  he  lived,  and  suj^ai  have  beeo 

yhootstb  hrn^wnf^ni,  iachmsinuf*  of  Canterbury',  »  contentpomy  of  Cbaacex,  a&c  author  of 
KuioK,  JJf  Causd  JUei,  wtm^eti  i^^^mn  i''c!aisfJMi>     Aamtw  is  St. 
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As  free  from  sorrow  as  he  was  from  sin.  560 

For  what  the  devil  had  their  sex  to  do, 
That,  born  to  folly,  they  presumed  to  know, 
And  could  not  see  the  serpent  in  the  grass  ? 
But  I  my  self  presume,  and  let  it  pass. 

Silence  in  times  of  suflfering  is  the  best,  565 

'Tis  dangerous  to  disturb  a  hornet's  nest. 
In  other  authors  you  may  find  enough, 
But  all  they  say  of  dames  is  idle  stuff. 
Legends  of  lying  wits  together  bound, 

The  Wife  of  Bath  would  throw  'em  to  the  ground  ;  570 

These  are  the  words  of  Chanticleer,  not  mine, 
I  honour  dames,  and  think  their  sex  divine. 

Now  to  continue  what  my  tale  begun  : 
Lay  Madam  Partlet  basking  in  the  sun. 
Breast-high  in  sand  ;  her  sisters,  in  a  row,  575 

Enjoyed  the  beams  above,  the  warmth  below. 
The  cock,  that  of  his  flesh  was  ever  free. 
Sung  merrier  than  the  mermaid  in  the  sea  ; 
And  so  befel,  that  as  he  cast  bis  eye 

Among  the  colworts  on  a  butterfly,  580 

He  saw  false  Reynard  where  he  lay  full  low  ; 
I  need  not  swear  he  had  no  list  to  crow ; 
But  cried,  cock^  cocky  and  gave  a  sudden  start. 
As  sore  dismayed  and  frighted  at  his  heart. 
For  birds  and  beasts,  informed  by  nature,  know  585 

Kinds  opposite  to  theirs,  and  fly  their  foe. 
So  Chanticleer,  who  never  saw  a  fox. 
Yet  shunned  him  as  a  sailor  shuns  the  rocks. 

But  the  false  loon,  who  could  not  work  his  will 
By  open  force,  employed  his  flattering  skill  :  590 

*'  I  hope,  my  lord,"  said  he,  "  I  not  offend  ; 

Are  you  afraid  of  me  that  am  your  friend  ? 

I  were  a  beast  indeed  to  do  you  wrong, 

I,  who  have  loved  and  lionoured  you  so  long : 

Stay,  gentle  Sir,  nor  take  a  false  alarm,  595 

For,  on  my  soul,  I  never  meant  you  harm  ! 

I  come  no  spy,  nor  as  a  traitor  press. 

To  learn  the  secrets  of  your  soft  recess  : 

Far  be  from  Reynard  so  profane  a  thought, 

Hut  by  the  sweetness  of  your  voice  was  brought :  600 

For,  as  I  bid  my  beads,  i)y  chance  I  heard 

The  song  as  of  an  angel  in  the  yard ; 

A  song  that  would  have  charmed  the  infernal  gods, 
*'  And  banished  horror  from  the  dark  abodes  : 
"  Had  Orpheus  sung  it  in  the  nether  sphere,  605 

So  much  the  hymn  had  pleased  the  tyrant's  ear, 

The  wife  had  been  detained,  to  keep  the  husband  there. 
My  lord,  your  sire  familiarly  I  knew, 

A  peer  deserving  such  a  son  as  you  : 

He,  with  your  lady-mother  (whom  Heaven  rest),  610 

Has  often  graced  my  house,  and  been  my  guest: 
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**  To  view  his  living  features  does  me  good, 

"  For  I  am  your  poor  neighbour  in  the  wood  ; 

*•'  And  in  my  cottage  should  be  proud  to  see 

**  The  worthy  heir  of  my  friend's  family.  615 

"  But  since  I  speak  of  singing,  let  me  say, 
**  As  with  an  upright  heart  I  salely  may, 
*'  That,  save  your  self,  there  breathes  not  on  the  ground 
**  One  like  your  father  for  a  silver  sound. 
*'  So  sweetly  would  he  wake  the  winter-day,  620 

**  That  matrons  to  the  church  mistook  their  way, 
**  And  thought  they  heard  the  merry  organ  play. 
**  And  he  to  raise  his  voice  with  artful  care, 
**  (What  will  not  beaux  attempt  to  please  the  fair?) 
**  On  tiptoe  stood  to  sing  with  greater  strength,  625 

**  And  stretchedlhis  comely  neck  at  all  the  length  ; 
**  And  while  he  pained*  his  voice  to  pierce  the  skies, 
"  As  saints  in  raptures  use,  would  shut  his  eyes, 
**  That  the  sound  striving  through  the  narrow  throat, 
"  His  winking  might  avail  to  mend  the  note.  630 

**  By  this,  in  song  he  never  had  his  peer, 
**  From  sweet  Cecilia  down  to  Chanticleer ; 
**  Not  Maro's  muse,  who  sung  the  mighty  man, 
**  Nor  Pindar's  heavenly  lyre,  nor  Horace  when  a  swan. 

Your  ancestors  proceed  from  race  divine  :  635 

From  Brennus  and  Belinus  is  your  line  ;+ 

Who  gave  to  sovereign  Rome  such  loud  alanns, 
"  That  even  the  priests  were  not  excused  from  arms. 
Besides,  a  famous  monk  of  modem  times 

Has  left  of  cocks  recorded  in  his  rhymes,  640 

*'  That  of  a  parish-priest  the  son  and  heir 
"  (When  sons  of  priests  were  from  the  proverb  clear) 
*'  Affronted  once  a  cock  of  noble  kind, 

And  either  lamed  his  legs,  or  struck  him  blind  ; 

For  which  the  clerk  his  father  was  disgraced,  645 

And  in  his  benefice  another  placed. 

Now  sing,  my  lord,  if  not  for  love  of  me. 

Yet  for  the  sake  of  sweet  Saint  Charity  ; 

Make  hills  and  dales,  and  earth  and  heaven,  rejoice. 

And  emulate  your  father's  angel- voice."  650 

The  cock  was  pleased  to  hear  him  speak  so  fair. 
And  proud  beside,  as  solar  people  are  ; 
Nor  could  the  treason  from  the  truth  descry. 
So  was  he  ravished  with  this  flattery : 


Dryden's  word  pained,  in  which  he  follows  Chaucer,  and  which  is  appropriate  and  expressive, 
■  been  changed  to  strained  in  modern  editions.  Paitted  occurs  again  in  the  same  sense  in  line 669. 

Brennus  was  the  general  of  the  Gauls  who  all  but  took  the  Roman  Capitol,  the  cackling  of 
se  giving  the  Romans  the  alarm  just  in  time  to  enable  them  to  repel  the  enemy.  Belinus  or 
lenus  was  a  God  among  the  Gauls,  corresponding  with  the  Apollo  of  the  Romans.  The 
ond  syllable  of  Belinus  is  .short,  and  Dryden  is  generally  very  exact  in  observance  of  classical 
uitities :  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable  would  here  best  suit  the 
tre.  Dryden,  and  not  Chaucer,  is  the  author  of  this  derivation  of  the  cock  from  ancient  Gauls 
dli) ;  as  he  also  introduced  the  pun  in  line  501  of  "the  Gallic  reign." 
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So  much  the  more,  as  from  a  little  elf,  655 

He  had  a  high  opinion  of  him  self; 
Though  sickly,  slender,  and  not  large  of  limb, 
Concluding  all  the  world  was  made  for  him. 

Ye  princes,  raised  by  poets  to  the  gods, 
And  Alexandered  up  in  lying  odes,  660 

Believe  not  every  flattering  knave's  report. 
There's  many  a  Reynard  lurking  in  the  court ; 
And  he  shall  be  received  with  more  regard, 
And  listened  to,  than  modest  truth  is  heard.* 

This  Chanticleer,  of  whom  the  story  sings,  665 

Stood  high  upon  his  toes,  and  clapped  his  wings  ; 
Then  stretched  his  neck,  and  winked  with  both  his  eyes. 
Ambitious  as  he  sought  the  Olympic  prize. 
But  while  he  pained  himself  to  raise  his  note, 
False  Reynard  rushed,  and  caught  him  by  the  throat.         670 
Then  on  his  back  he  laid  the  precious  load, 
And  sought  his  wonted  shelter  of  the  wood  ; 
Swiftly  he  made  his  way,  the  mischief  done, 
Of  all  unheeded,  and  pursued  by  none. 

Alas  !  what  stay  is  there  in  human  state,  675 

Or  who  can  shun  inevitable  fate  ? 
The  doom  was  written,  the  decree  was  past, 
Ere  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  cast ! 
In  Aries  though  the  Sun  exalted  stood, 

His  patron-planet  to  procure  his  good  ;  680 

Yet  Saturn  was  his  mortal  foe,  and  he, 
In  Libra  raised,  opposed  the  same  degree  : 
The  rays  both  good  and  bad  of  equal  jiowcr, 
Mach  thwarting  other,  made  a  mingled  hour. 

On  Friday  morn  he  dreamt  this  direful  dream,  685 

Cross  to  the  worthy  native,  in  his  scheme. 
Ah  blissful  Venus  I   (Joddess  of  delight  ! 
How  couldst  thou  suffer  thy  devoted  knight. 
On  thy  own  day,  to  fall  by  foe  oppressed, 
The  wight  of  all  the  world  who  served  thee  best  ?  690 

Who,  true  to  love,  was  all  for  recreation, 
And  minded  not  the  work  of  propagation. 
Gaufride,t  who  couldst  so  well  in  rhyme  complain 
The  death  of  Richard  with  an  arrow  slain. 
Why  had  not  I  thy  Muse,  or  thou  my  heart,  695 

To  sing  this  heavy  dirge  with  equal  art ! 

*  Compare  the  following  lines  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Duke  of  York,  1682,  p.  137  : — 

"Still  we  are  thronged  so  full  with  Reynard's  race, 
'J'hat  loyal  subjects  scarce  can  find  a  place: 
Thus  modest  truth  is  cast  behind  the  crowd." 

t  Geoffrey  de  Vin>auf,  who,  in  a  Latin  hexameter  poem,  bewailed  the  death  of  Richard  I.  on 
Friday  : 

"  O  Veneris  lacrymosa  dies  !  O  sidus  amarum  ! 
Jlla  dies  lua  nox  fuit,  el  Venus  ilia  venenum, 
Ilia  dcdit  vulnus." 
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With  might  and  main  they  chased  the  murderous  Fox, 
With  brazen  trumpets,  and  inflated  box,  750 

To  kindle  Mars  with  military  sounds. 
Nor  wanted  horns  to  inspire  sagacious  hounds. 

But  see  how  Fortune  can  confound  the  wise, 
And,  when  they  least  expect  it,  turn  the  dice. 
The  captive  cock,  who  scarce  could  draw  his  breath,         755 
And  lay  within  the  very  jaws  of  death  ; 
Yet  in  this  agony  his  fancy  wrought, 
And  fear  supplied  him  with  this  happy  thought : 
"  Yours  is  the  prize,  victorious  prince,"  said  he, 
'*  The  vicar  my  defeat  and  all  the  village  see.  760 

'*  Enjoy  your  friendly  fortune  while  you  may, 
**  And  bid  the  churls  that  envy  you  the  prey 
**  Call  back  the  mongrel  curs,  and  cease  their  cry  : 
"  See,  fools,  the  shelter  of  the  wood  is  nigh, 
**  And  Chanticleer  in  your  despite  shall  die  ;  765 

**  He  shall  be  plucked  and  eaten  to  the  bone." 

"'Tis  well  advised,  in  faith  it  shall  be  done;" 
This  Reynard  said  :  but  as  the  word  he  spoke. 
The  prisoner  with  a  spring  from  prison  broke  ; 
Then  stretched  his  feathered  fans  with  all  his  might,  770 

And  to  the  neighbouring  maple  winged  his  flight. 

Whom,  when  the  traitor  safe  on  tree  beheld. 
He  cursed  the  gods,  with  shame  and  sorrow  filled  : 
Shame  for  his  folly  ;   sorrow  out  of  time. 
For  plotting  an  unprofitable  crime  :  775 

Yet,  mastering  both,  the  artificer  of  lies 
Renews  the  assault,  and  his  last  battery  tries. 

"  Though  I,"  said  he,  "did  ne'er  in  thought  offend, 
"  How  justly  may  my  lord  suspect  his  friend! 

The  appearance  is  against  me,  I  confess,  780 

Who  seemingly  have  put  you  in  distress  ; 

You,  if  your  goodness  does  not  plead  my  cause, 

May  think  I  broke  all  hospitable  laws, 

To  bear  you  from  your  palace-yard  by  might. 

And  put  your  noble  person  in  a  fright ;  785 

This,  since  you  take  it  ill,  I  must  repent, 
*'  Though  Heaven  can  witness  with  no  bad  intent 
*'  I  practised  it,  to  make  you  taste  your  cheer 
**  With  double  pleasure,   first  prepared  by  fear. 
*'  So  loyal  subjects  often  seize  their  prince,  790 

"  Forced  (for  his  good)  to  seeming  violence, 
"  Yet  mean  his  sacred  person  not  the  least  offence. 
"  Descend  ;  so  help  me  Jove,  as  you  shall  find, 
"  That  Reynard  comes  of  no  dissembling  kind." 

"  Nay,"  quoth  the  cock;    "but  I  beshrew  us  both,      7^5 
"  If  I  believe  a  saint  upon  his  oath  : 
' '  An  honest  man  may  take  a  knave's  advice, 
*'  But  idiots  only  may  be  cozened  twice  : 
"  Once  warned  is  well  bewared  ;  not  flattering  lies 
*'  Shall  soothe  me  more  to  sing  with  winking  eyes,  800 
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"  And  open  mouth,  for  fear  of  catching  flies. 

**  Who  blindfold  walks  upon  a  river's  brim, 

**  When  he  should  see,  has  he  deserved  to  swim  ! " 

*'  Better,  Sir  Cock,  let  all  contention  cease  ; 
"  Come  down,"  said  Reynard,  **  let  us  treat  of  peace."     805 

"  A  peace  with  all  my  soul,"  said  Chanticleer, 
"  But,  with  your  favour,  I  will  treat  it  here : 
"  And  lest  the  truce  with  treason  should  be  mixed, 
**  'Tis  my  concern  to  have  the  tree  betwixt."* 


THE   MORAL. 

In  this  plain  fable  you  the  effect  may  see 
Of  n^ligence,  and  fond  credulity  : 
And  learn  besides  of  flatterers  to  beware. 
Then  most  pernicious  when  they  speak  too  fair. 
The  cock  and  fox,  the  fool  and  knave  imply ; 
The  truth  is  moral,  though  the  tale  a  lie. 
Who  spoke  in  parables,  I  dare  not  say ; 
But  sure  he  knew  it  was  a  pleasing  way 
Sound  sense  by  plain  example  to  convey. 
And  in  a  heathea  author  we  may  find, 
That  pleasure  with  instruction  should  be  joined  ; 
So  take  the  corn,  and  leave  the  chaff"  behind. 


THE   FLOWER   AND   THE   LEAF,   OR   THE  LADY 

IN   THE  ARBOUR.t 

A   VISION. 

Now  turning  from  the  wintry  signs,  the  Sun* 

His  course  exalted  through  the  Ram  had  run  ; 

And  whirling  up  the  skies,  his  chariot  drove 

Through  Taurus,  and  the  lightsome  realms  of  Love, 

Where  Venus  from  her  orb  descends  in  showers,  5 

To  glad  the  ground  and  paint  the  fields  with  flowers  : 

When  first  the  tender  blades  of  grass  appear, 

And  buds  that  yet  the  blast  of  Eurus  fear 

Stand  at  the  door  of  life,  and  doubt  to  clothe  the  year  ; 

*  The  last  speech  of  the  Cock  is  an  addition  'oy  Dryden.  Chaucer  gives  Reynard  the  last  word : 
ut  the  Fox's  last  speech  is  translated  by  Drj'den  imperfectly  in  the  two  lines,  804-5. 

"Nay,"  quoth  the  fox,  "but  God  give  him  mischance 
That  is  so  indiscreet  of  governance. 
That  jangleth  when  that  he  should  hold  his  peace. " 

+  This  poem  is  more  altered  from  Chaucer's  than  any  other  of  Dryden's  "Translations"  from 
im  :  the  fairies  are  of  his  introduction.  The  titles  of  "  The  Lady  in  the  Arbour  "  and  "  A  Vision  " 
re  added  by  Dryden. 

J  The  astronomical  year  began  with  the  entrance  of  the  Sun  into  Aries  (the  Ram  ;  Chaucer 
egins  with  Taurus  (the  Bully  in  the  opening  description  of  Spring. 
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Till  gentle  heat  and  soft  repeated  rains  lo 

Make  the  green  blood  to  dance  within  their  veins  ; 

Then,  at  their  call  emboldened  out  they  come, 

And  swell  the  gems  and  burst  the  narrow  room  ; 

Broader  and  broader  yet  their  blooms  display, 

Salute  the  welcome  sun,  and  entertain  the  day.  15 

Then  from  their  breathing  souls  the  sweets  repair 

To  scent  the  skies,  and  purge  the  unwholesome  air  : 

Joy  spreads  the  heart,  and  with  a  general  song 

Spring  issues  out,  and  leads  the  jolly  months  along. 

In  that  sweet  season,  as  in  bed  I  lay,  20 

And  sought  in  sleep  to  pass  the  night  away, 
I  turned  my  weary  side,  but  still  in  vain, 
Though  full  of  youthful  health  and  void  of  pain  : 
Cares  \  had  none  to  keep  me  from  my  rest. 
For  Love  had  never  entered  in  my  breast ;  25 

I  wanted  nothing  Fortune  could  supply. 
Nor  did  she  slumber  till  that  hour  deny. 
I  wondered  then,  but  after  found  it  true, 
Much  joy  had  dried  away  the  balmy  dew  : 
Seas  would  be  pools  without  the  bmshing  air  30 

To  curl  the  waves  ;  and  sure  some  little  care 
Should  weary  Nature  so,  to  make  her  want  repair. 

When  Chanticleer  the  second  watch  had  sung. 
Scorning  the  scomer  sleep,  from  bed  I  sprung  ; 
And  dressing,  by  the  moon,  in  loose  array  35 

Passed  out  in  open  air,  preventing  day. 
And  sought  a  goodly  grove,  as  fancy  led  my  way. 
Straight  as  a  line  in  beauteous  order  stood 
Of  oaks  unshorn  a  venerable  wood  ; 

Fresh  was  the  grass  beneath,  and  every  tree,  40 

At  distance  planted  in  a  due  degree, 
Their  branching  arms  in  air  with  equal  space 
Stretclied  to  their  neighbours  with  a  long  embrace  ; 
And  the  new  leaves  on  every  bough  were  seen, 
Some  ruddy-coloured,  some  of  lighter  green.  45 

The  painted  birds,*  companions  of  the  Spring, 
Hopping  from  spray  to  spray,  were  heard  to  sing. 
Both  eyes  and  ears  received  a  like  delight, 
Enchanting  music,  and  a  charming  sight. 
On  Philomel  I  fixed  my  whole  desire,  50 

And  listened  for  the  queen  of  all  the  quire  : 
Fain  would  I  hear  her  heavenly  voice  to  sing ; 
And  wanted  yet  an  omen  to  the  spring. 

Attending  long  in  vain,  I  took  the  way 
Which  through  a  path,  but  scarcely  printed,  lay  ;  55 

In  narrow  mazes  oft  it  seemed  to  meet, 
And  looked  as  lightly  pressed  by  fairy  feet. 
Wandering  I  walked  alone,  for  still  methought 
To  some  strange  end  so  strange  a  path  was  wrought  : 

*  "  Pictaeque  volucres."— Virg.  Georg.  iii.  243. 
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At  last  it  led  me  where  an  arbour  stood,  60 

The  sacred  receptacle*  of  the  wood  : 

This  place  vmmarked,  though  oft  I  walked  the  green, 

In  all  my  progress  I  had  never  seen  ; 

And  seized  at  once  with  wonder  and  delight, 

Gazed  all  around  me,  new  to  the  transporting  sight  65 

'Twas  benched  with  turf,  and,  goodly  to  be  seen. 

The  thick  young  grass  arose  in  fresher  green. 

The  mound  was  newly  made,  no  sight  could  pass 

Betwixt  the  nice  partitions  of  the  grass. 

The  well-united  sods  so  closely  lay  ;  70 

And  all  around  the  shades  defended  it  from  day  ; 

For  sycamours  with  eglantine  were  spread, 

A  hedge  about  the  sides,  a  covering  over  head. 

And  so  the  fragrant  brier  was  wove  between. 

The  sycamour  and  flowers  were  mixed  with  green,  75 

That  nature  seemed  to  vary  the  delight. 

And  satisfied  at  once  the  smell  and  sight. 

The  master- workman  of  the  bower  was  known 

Through  fairy-lands,  and  built  for  Oberon  ; 

Who  twining  leaves  with  such  proportion  drew,  80 

They  rose  by  measure,  and  by  rule  they  grew  ; 

No  mortal  tongue  can  half  the  beauty  tell, 

For  none  but  hands  divine  could  work  so  well. 

Both  roof  and  sides  were  like  a  parlour  made, 

A  soft  recess,  and  a  cool  summer  shade  ;  85 

The  hedge  was  set  so  thick,  no  foreign  eye 

The  persons  placed  within  it  could  espy ; 

But  all  that  passed  without  with  ease  was  seen, 

As  if  nor  fence  nor  tree  was  placed  between. 

'Twas  bordered  with  a  field  ;  and  some  was  plain  90 

With  grass,  and  some  was  sowed  with  rising  grain. 

That,  now  the  dew  with  spangles  decked  the  ground, 

A  sweeter  spot  of  earth  was  never  found. 

I  looked  and  looked,  and  still  with  new  delight ; 

Such  joy  my  soul,  such  pleasures  filled  my  sight :  95 

And  the  fresh  eglantine  exhaled  a  breath 

Whose  odours  were  of  power  to  raise  from  death. 

Nor  sullen  discontent  nor  anxious  care. 

Even  though  brought  thither,  could  inhabit  there  : 

But  thence  they  fled  as  from  their  mortal  foe  ;  100 

For  this  sweet  place  could  only  pleasure  know. 

Thus  as  I  mused,  I  cast  aside  my  eye. 
And  saw  a  medlar-tree  was  planted  nigh. 
The  spreading  branches  made  a  goodly  show, 
And  full  of  opening  blooms  was  every  bough  :  105 

A  goldfinch  there  I  saw  with  gaudy  pride 
Of  painted  plumes,  that  hopped  from  side  to  side, 

*  Receptacle  has  the  accent  on  both  second  and  third  syllables,  following  the  quantities  of  the 
atin  word  receptaculum.  See  note  on  the  word  jhylacteries  in  "The  Hind  and  the  Panther," 
irt  I,  line  399. 
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Still  pecking  as  she  passed  ;  and  still  she  drew 

The  sweets  from  every  flower,  and  sucked  the  dew  : 

Sufficed  at  length,  she  warbled  in  her  throat,  1 10 

And  tuned  her  voice  to  many  a  merry  note, 

But  indistinct,  and  neither  sweet  nor  clear. 

Yet  such  as  soothed  my  soul,  and  pleased  my  ear. 

Her  short  performance  was  no  sooner  tried, 
When  she  I  sought,  the  nightingale,  replied  :  115 

So  sweet,  so  shrill,  so  variously  she  sung, 
That  the  grove  echoed,  and  the  valleys  rung. 
And  I  so  ravished  with  her  heavenly  note, 
I  stood  entranced,  and  had  no  room  for  thought. 
But  all  o'erpowered  with  ecstasy  of  bliss,  1 20 

Was  in  a  pleasing  dream  of  Paradise : 
At  length  I  waked,  and  looking  round  the  bower 
Searched  every  tree,  and  pried  on  every  flower. 
If  anywhere  by  chance  I  might  espy 

The  rural  poet  of  the  melody  ;  125 

For  still  niethought  she  sung  not  far  away  : 
At  last  I  found  her  on  a  laurel  spray. 
Close  by  my  side  she  sat,  and  fair  in  sight. 
Full  in  a  line,  against  her  opposite, 

Where  stood  with  eglantine  the  laurel  twined  ;  130 

And  both  their  native  sweets  were  well  conjoined. 

On  the  green  bank  I  sat,  and  listened  long ; 
(Sitting  was  more  convenient  for  the  song ;) 
Nor  till  her  lay  was  ended  could  I  move. 
But  wished  to  dwell  for  ever  in  the  grove.  135 

Only  methought  the  time  too  swiftly  passed. 
And  every  note  I  feared  would  be  the  last. 
My  sight  and  smell  and  hearing  were  employed. 
And  all  three  senses  in  full  gust  enjoyed. 
And  what  alone  did  all  the  rest  surpass,  140 

The  sweet  possession  of  the  fairy  place  ; 
Single,  and  conscious  to  my  self  alone 
Of  pleasures  to  the  excluded  world  unknown  ; 
Pleasures  which  nowhere  else  were  to  be  found, 
And  all  Elysium  in  a  spot  of  ground.  145 

Thus  while  I  sat  intent  to  see  and  hear, 
And  drew  perfumes  of  more  than  vital  air, 
All  suddenly  I  heard  the  approaching  sound 
Of  vocal  music  on  the  enchanted  ground  ; 
An  host  of  saints  it  seemed,  so  full  the  quire,  150 

As  if  the  blessed  above  did  all  conspire 
To  join  their  voices,  and  neglect  the  lyre. 
At  length  there  issued  from  the  grove  behind 
A  fair  assembly  of  the  female  kind : 

A  train  less  fair,  as  ancient  fathers  tell,  155 

Seduced  the  sons  of  heaven  to  rebel. 
I  pass  their  form,  and  every  charming  grace  ; 
Less  than  an  angel  would  their  worth  debase  ; 
But  their  attire,  like  liveries  of  a  kind 
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All  rich  and  rare,  is  fresh  within  my  mind.  160 

In  velvet  white  as  snow  the  troop  was  gowned, 

The  seams  with  sparkling  emeralds  set  aromid  ; 

Their  hoods  and  sleeves  the  same  ;  and  purfled  o'er 

"With  diamonds,  pearls,  and  all  the  shining  store 

Of  eastern  pomp  :  their  long  descending  train,  165 

With  rubies  edged  and  sapphires,  swept  the  plain  ; 

High  on  their  heads,  with  jewels  richly  set, 

Each  lady  wore  a  radiant  coronet. 

Beneath  the  circles,  all  the  quire  was  graced 

With  chaplets  green  on  their  fair  foreheads  placed,  1 70 

Of  laurel  some,  of  woodbine  *  many  more ; 

And  wreaths  of  Agnus  castiis  others  bore  : 

These  last,  who  with  those  virgin  crowns  were  dressed. 

Appeared  in  higher  honour  than  the  rest. 

They  danced  around  :  but  in  the  midst  was  seen  175 

A  lady  of  a  more  majestic  mien ; 

By  stature  and  by  beauty  marked  their  sovereign  queen. 

She  in  the  midst  began  with  sober  grace  ; 
Her  servants*  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  face. 
And  as  she  moved  or  turned,  her  motions  viewed,  i8o 

Her  measures  kept,  and  step  by  step  pursued. 
Methought  she  trod  the  ground  with  greater  grace, 
With  more  of  godhead  shining  in  her  face  ; 
And  as  in  beauty  she  surpassed  the  quire, 
So  nobler  than  the  rest  was  her  attire.  185 

A  crown  of  ruddy  gold  inclosed  her  brow. 
Plain  without  pomp,  and  rich  without  a  show  ; 
A  branch  of  Agnus  castus  in  her  hand 
She  bore  aloft  (her  sceptre  of  command)  ; 
Admired,  adored  by  all  the  circling  crowd,  190 

For  wheresoe'er  she  turned  her  face,  they  bowed : 
And  as  she  danced,  a  roundelay  she  sung, 
In  honour  of  the  laurel,  ever  young  : 
She  raised  her  voice  on  high,  and  sung  so  clear. 
The  fawns  came  scudding  from  the  groves  to  hear  :  195 

And  all  the  bending  forest  lent  an  ear. 
At  every  close  she  made,  the  attending  throng 
Replied,  and  bore  the  burden  of  the  song  : 
So  just,  so  small,  yet  in  so  sweet  a  note. 
It  seemed  the  music  melted  in  the  throat.  200 

Thus  dancing  on,  and  singing  as  they  danced. 
They  to  the  middle  of  the  mead  advanced. 
Till  round  my  arbour  a  new  ring  they  made, 
And  footed  it  about  the  secret  shade. 

O'erjoyed  to  see  the  jolly  troop  so  near,  205 

But  somewhat  awed,  I  shook  with  holy  fear ; 
Yet  not  so  much,  but  that  I  noted  well 
Who  did  the  most  in  song  or  dance  excel. 

*  Here,  and  also  in  lines  521  and  525,  spelt  in  the  folio  edition  woodbine^  whereas  elsewhere 
woodbind^  as  in  line  282,  and  in  "  Palamon  and  Arcite,"  book  2,  line  5a 
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Not  long  I  had  observed,  when  from  afar 
I  heard  a  sudden  symphony  of  war ;  2io 

The  neighing  coui-sers,  and  the  soldiers'  cry, 
And  somiding  trumps  that  seemed  to  tear  the  sky. 
I  saw  soon  after  this,  behind  the  grove 
From  whence  the  ladies  did  in  order  move, 
Come  issuing  out  in  arms  a  warrior-train,  215 

That  like  a  deluge  poured  upon  the  plain  : 
On  barbed  steeds  they  rode  in  proud  array, 
Thick  as  the  college  of  the  bees  in  May, 
When  swarming  o'er  the  dusky  fields  they  fly. 
New  to  the  flowers,  and  intercept  the  sky.  220 

So  fierce  they  drove,  their  coursers  were  so  fleet, 
That  the  turf  trembled  underneath  their  feet. 

To  tell  their  costly  furniture  were  long. 
The  summer's  day  would  end  before  the  song  : 
To  purchase  but  the  tenth  of  all  their  store  225 

Would  make  the  mighty  Persian  monarch  poor. 
Yet  what  I  can,  I  will ;  before  the  rest 
The  trumpets  issued,  in  white  mantles  dressed  ; 
A  numerous  group;  and  all  their  heads  around 
With  chaplets  green  of  cerrial-oak  were  crowned,  230 

And  at  each  trumpet  was  a  banner  bound ; 
Which  waving  in  the  wind  displayed  at  large 
Their  master's  coat  of  arms,  and  knightly  charge. 
Broad  were  the  banners,  and  of  snowy  hue, 
A  purer  web  the  silkworm  never  drew.  235 

The  chief  about  their  necks  the  scutcheons  wore. 
With  orient  pearls  and  jewels  powdered  o'er : 
Broad  were  their  collars  too,  and  every  one 
Was  set  about  with  many  a  costly  stone. 

Next  these,  of  kings  at  arms  a  goodly  train  240 

In  proud  array  came  prancing  o'er  the  plain  : 
Their  cloaks  were  cloth  of  silver  mixed  with  gol'l, 
And  garlands  green  around  their  temples  rolled  : 
Rich  crowns  were  on  their  royal  scutcheons  placed, 
With  sapi^hires,  diamonds,  and  with  rubies  graced  :  245 

And  as  the  trumpets  their  appearance  made, 
So  these  in  habits  were  alike  arrayed  ; 
But  with  a  pace  more  sober,  and  more  slow, 
And  twenty,  rank  in  rank,  they  rode  a-row. 
The  pursevants  came  next,  in  number  more  ;  250 

And  like  the  heralds  each  his  scutcheon  bore  : 
Clad  in  white  velvet  all  their  troop  they  led, 
With  each  an  open  chaplet  on  his  head. 

Nine  royal  knights  in  equal  rank  succeed, 
Each  warrior  mounted  on  a  fiery  steed,  255 

In  golden  armour  glorious  to  behold ; 
The  rivets  of  their  arms  were  nailed  with  gold. 
Their  surcoats  of  white  ermine-fur  were  made. 
With  cloth  of  gold  between,  that  cast  a  glittering  shade ; 
The  trappings  of  their  steeds  were  of  the  same ;  260 
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The  golden  fringe  even  set  (he  ground  on  flame, 
And  drew  a  precious  trail :  a  crown  divine 
Of  laurel  dida.l]out  their  temples  twine- 
Three  henchmen  were  for  every  knight  assijjned, 
All  in  rich  iiveiy  clad,  and  of  i  kind  ; 
White  velvet,  but  unshorn,  for  cloaks  they  wore, 
And  each  within  his  hand  a  troncheon  bore  ; 
The  foremost  held  a  helm  of  rare  device  ; 
A  prince's  ransom  would  not  pay  the  price. 
llie  second  bore  the  buckler  of  his  knight. 
The  third  of  cornel-wood  a  spear  upright. 
Headed  with  piercing  aee!,  and  polished  bright. 
Like  to  their  lonla  their  equipage  was  seen. 
And  all  thrir  foreheoils  crowned  with  garlands  green. 
And  after  these  came,  armed  with  spear  and  shield, 
An  host  so  great  as  covered  all  the  Held  : 
And  all  their  foreheads,  like  the  knights  before, 
With  laurels  ever  green  were  shaded  o'er. 
Or  oak,  or  other  leaves  of  lasting  kind. 
Tenacious  of  the  stem  and  hrm  against  the  wind- 
Some  in  their  hands,  besides  the  lance  and  shield. 
The  boughs  of  woodbind  or  of  hawthorn  held. 
Or  brandies  for  their  mystic  emblems  took. 
Of  palm,  of  laurel,  or  of  cerrial-oak- 

Thus  marching  to  the  trumpet's  lofly  sound. 
Drawn  in  two  lines  adverse  they  wheeled  aro1lnl^ 
And  in  the  middle  meadow  look  their  ijn)und. 
Among  themselves  the  lumey  they  divide. 
In  equal  squadrons  ranged  on  either  ude. 
Then  turned  their  horses'  heads,  and  man  to  man. 
And  steed  to  steed  opiKised,  the  jusls  begnn- 
Th«r  lightly  set  their  lances  in  the  rest, 
And,  at  the  sign,  against  each  other  pressed  : 
They  met ;  I  sitting  at  my  ease  beheld 
The  mixed  events  and  fortunes  nf  the  field. 
Some  broke  [heir  spears,  some  tumbled  horse  and  man, 
And  round  ihe  fields  the  lijjhlened  coursers  ran. 
An  hour  and  more,  like  tides  in  equal  sway. 
They  rushed,  and  won  by  turns  and  tost  the  day  : 
At  length  the  nine  (who  still  tocether  held) 
Their  fainting  foes  to  shameful  flight  compelled. 
And  with  resistless  (brce  o'erran  the  field. 
Thus,  to  their  fame,  when  finished  was  (be  fight. 
The  victors  from  their  lofty  steeds  alight : 
Like  them  dismounted  all  the  waiiike  tnun, 
And  two  by  two  proceoded  o'er  the  rf"'" 
Till  lo  ■  ■        *■ 

■Whom 
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The  grace  and  ornament  of  all  the  wood  : 

That  pleasing  shade  they  sought,  a  soft  retreat 

From  sudden  April  showers,  a  shelter  from  the  heat :         315 

Her  leavy  arms  with  such  extent  were  spread, 

So  near  the  clouds  was  her  aspiring  head. 

That  hosts  of  birds  that  wing  the  liquid  air, 

Perched  in  the  boughs,  had  nightly  lodging  there  : 

And  flocks  of  sheep  beneath  the  shade  from  far  320 

Might  hear  the  rattling  hail  and  wintry  war. 

From  heaven's  inclemency  here  found  retreat. 

Enjoyed  the  cool,  and  shunned  the  scorching  heat : 

A  hundred  knights  might  there  at  ease  abide ; 

And  every  knight  a  lady  by  his  side  :  325 

The  trunk  it  self  such  odours  did  bequeath. 

That  a  Moluccan  breeze  to  these  was  common  breath. 

The  lords  and  ladies  here,  approaching,  paid 

Their  homage,  with  a  low  obeisance  made. 

And  seemed  to  venerate  the  sacred  shade.  330 

These  rites  performed,  their  pleasures  they  pursue, 

With  song  of  love,  and  mix  with  measures  new  ; 

Around  the  holy  tree  their  dance  they  frame, 

And  every  champion  leads  his  chosen  dame. 

I  cast  my  sight  upon  the  farther  field,  335 

And  a  fresh  object  of  delight  beheld : 
For  from  the  region  of  the  west  I  heard 
New  music  sound,  and  a  new  troop  appeared 
Of  knights  and  ladies  mixed,  a  jolly  band, 
But  all  on  foot  they  marched,  and  hand  in  hand.  340 

The  ladies  dressed  in  rich  symarrs  were  seen 
Of  Florence  satin,  flowered  with  white  and  green. 
And  for  a  shade  betwixt  the  bloomy  gridelin.* 
The  borders  of  their  petticoats  below 

Were  guarded  thick  with  rubies  on  a-rovr;  345 

And  every  damsel  wore  upon  her  head 
Of  flowers  a  garland  blended  white  and  red. 
Attired  in  mantles  all  the  knights  were  seen, 
That  gratified  the  view  with  cheerful  green  ; 
Their  chaplets  of  their  ladies'  colours  were,  350 

Composed  of  white  and  red,  to  shade  their  shining  hair. 
Before  the  merry  troop  the  minstrels  played  ; 
All  in  their  masters'  liveries  were  arrayed, 
And  clad  in  green,  and  on  their  temples  wore 
The  chaplets  white  and  red  their  ladies  bore.  355 

Tlieir  instruments  were  various  \\\  their  kind, 
Some  for  the  bow,  and  some  for  breathing  wind  : 
The  sawtry,  pipe,  and  hautbois'  noisy  band, 
And  the  soft  lute  trembling  beneath  the  touching  hand. 
A  tuft  of  daisies  on  a  flowery  lea  t  360 

*  Gridelin,  derived  from  gris  de  lin,  flax-gray.  Sir  W.  Temple  in  his  "  Essay  on  Gardening 
spells  the  word  grizelin,  and  says  it  means  pale  red.' 

t  Lea  is  spelt  in  the  folio  edition  lay,  which  at  any  rate  indicates  the  pronunciation.  See  not 
on  pronunciation  oi  sea,  p.  32.     The  verby?ay  is  spelt y7^rt  in  Dryden's  "  tEdipus,"  act  4,  scene  1 
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Tliey  saw,  and  tiiiliienpaTd  fliey  bent  tfawr  way  ; 

To  thk  badi  kn^b^  and  dames  tbeir  hrnnage  ma/if, 

And  due  oiiekance  10  the  dak^  paid. 

And  tjwTi  tile  band  of  fimes  b^sn  to  p32^. 

To  wiiidi  a  lady  smag  a  T^irel^ :  365 

And  fitiH  at  every  ciose  i^  iFonld  r^ieat 

"Dot  burden  of  ^e  Kmg,   7^  daisy  is  w  sweeL 

Tlie  daisy  is  so  swetL  when  she  b^nn, 

llae  troop  of  knig^Us  and  daTHfs  conTtimed  on. 

The  concert  and  the  voice  so  ^dianned  -ass  ear,  370 

And  soothed  mr  scml,  that  it  ira>  beavec  to  bear. 

Bnt  soon  their  pleasure  passed  :  at  noon  c^  day 
Hie  Sim  witb  snitry  beams  began  to  play  : 
Not  Sinus  ^[KKits  a  Mercer  flame  6xmi  b^jh. 
When  witb  his  poisonons  breath  be  blasts  the  fiky  :  375 

Tben  drooped  ibe  iading  flowers  (their  beauty  fled) 
And  cloKed  their  sickly  eyes,  and  bmig  the  head. 
And  rivelled*  np  with  heal,  lay  dyii^  in  then-  bed. 
The  ladies  gasped,  and  scarcely  conld  respire ; 
The  breath  thry  drew,  no  longer  air  bnt  fire ;  380 

The  iainty  knights  were  scorched,  and  kne«  not  mbere 
To  nm  for  shelter,  ibr  no  shade  was  near. 
And  after  this  the  gathering  donds  amain 
Poured  down  a  storm  of  rattling  bail  and  Tain  ; 
And  ligtrming  flashfid  betwixt ;  the  6dd  and  flowers^         3S5 
Burnt  up  before,  were  buried  in  the  showers. 
The  ladies  and  tiie  knights,  no  shelter  nigh. 
Bare  to  the  weather  zxA  tbe  wintiy  sky. 
Were  dropping  wet,  disconsolate,  and  wan. 
And  through  their  diin  array  received  the  rain  ;  390 

While  tbcise  in  white,  protected  b)-  the  tree. 
Saw  pass  the  vain  assault,  and  stood  from  danger  free  ; 
But  as  compassion  moved  their  gentle  minds. 
When  ceased  the  storm,  and  silent  were  the  Mindi>. 
LK-vpleased  at  what,  not  suffering,  they  had  seen,  395 

Tliey  went  to  cheer  the  faction  of  the  green  : 
The  queen  in  white  array,   before  her  band. 
Saluting,  took  her  rival  by  the  hand  ; 
So  did  the  knights  and  dames,  x^ith  courtly  grace. 
And  with  behaviour  sweet  their  foes  embrace.  400 

Then  thus  the  Queen  with  laurel  on  her  brow  : 
**  Fair  sister,  I  have  suffered  in  your  woe  ; 
"  Nor  »hall  be  wanting  aught  T»-ithin  my  power 
**  For  your  relief  in  my  refreshing  bower." 
That  other  answered-with  a  lowly  look,  405 

And  soon  the  gracious  invitation  took  : 
For  ill  at  ease  both  she  and  all  her  train 
The  scorching  sun  had  borne,  and  beating  rain. 

•  The  word  rivelUd  is  used  by  Drydcn  in  the  Prologue  to  "  All  for  Love,"  40 : 

"  Such  rivelled  fruits  as  winter  can  afford." 
Also  in  hit  trantlation  of  the  Gcorgics,  iv.  614,  "The  rivelled  grass." 
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Like  courtesy  was  used  by  all  in  white, 

Each  dame  a  dame  received,  and  every  knight  a  knight.    410 

The  laurel  champions  with  their  swords  invade 

The  neighbouring  forests,  where  the  justs  were  made, 

And  serewood  from  the  rotten  hedges  took. 

And  seeds  of  latent  fire  from  flints  provoke : 

A  cheerful  blaze  arose,  and  by  the  fire  415 

They  warmed  their  frozen  feet,  and  dried  their  wet  attire. 

Refreshed  with  heat,  the  ladies  sought  around 

For  virtuous  herbs,  which  gathered  from  the  ground, 

They  squeezed  the  juice,  and  cooling  ointment  made. 

Which  on  their  sunburnt  cheeks  and  their  chapt  skins  they  laid  ; 

Then  sought  green  salads,  which  they  bade  them  eat,         421 

A  sovereign  remedy  for  inward  heat 

The  Lady  of  the  Leaf  ordained  a  feast. 
And  made  the  Lady  of  the  Flower  her  guest : 
When  lo  !  a  bower  ascended  on  the  plain,  425 

With  sudden  seats  ordained,  and  large  for  either  train. 
This  bower  was  near  my  pleasant  arbour  placed. 
That  I  could  hear  and  see  whatever  passed  : 
The  ladies  sat  with  each  a  knight  between, 
Distinguished  by  their  colours  white  and  green  ;  430 

The  vanquished  party  with  the  victors  joined, 
Nor  wanted  sweet  discourse,  the  banquet  of  the  mind. 
Meantime  the  minstrels  played  on  either  side. 
Vain  of  their  art,  and  for  the  mastery  vied  : 
The  sweet  contention  lasted  for  an  hour,  435 

And  reached  my  secret  arbour  from  the  bower. 

The  sun  was  set  ;  and  Vesper,  to  supply 
His  absent  beams,  had  lighted  up  the  sky  ; 
When  Philomel,  officious  all  the  day 

To  sing  the  service  of  the  ensuing  May,  440 

Fled  from  her  laurel  shade,  and  winged  her  flight 
Directly  to  the  Queen  arrayed  in  white  ; 
And  hopping  sat  familiar  on  her  hand, 
A  new  musician,  and  increased  the  band. 

The  goldfinch,  who,  to  shun  the  scalding  heat,  445 

Had  changed  the  medlar  for  a  safer  seat, 
And  hid  in  bushes  scaped  the  bitter  shower. 
Now  perched  upon  the  Lady  of  the  Flower ; 
And  either  songster  holding  out  their  throats, 
And  folding  up  their  wings,  renewed  their  notes ;  450 

As  if  all  day,  preluding  to  the  fight, 
They  only  had  rehearsed,  to  sing  by  night. 
The  banquet  ended,  and  the  battle  done. 
They  danced  by  starlight  and  the  friendly  moon  : 
And  when  they  were  to  part,  the  laureat  queen  455 

Supplied  with  steeds  the  Lady  of  the  green, 
Her  and  her  train  conducting  on  the  way, 
The  moon  to  follow,  and  avoid  the  day. 

This  when  I  saw,  inquisitive  to  know 
The  secret  moral  of  the  mystic  show,  460 
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I  started  from  my  shade,  in  hopes  to  find 
Some  nymph  to  satisfy  my  longing  mind  ; 
And  as  my  fair  adventure  fell,  I  found 
A  lady  all  in  white,  with  laurel  crowned. 
Who  closed  the  rear  and  softly  paced  along,  465 

Repeating  to  her  self  the  former  song. 
With  due  respect  my  body  I  inclined, 
As  to  some  being  of  superior  kind. 
And  made  my  court  according  to  the  day. 
Wishing  her  Queen  and  her  a  happy  May.  470 

*'  Great  thanks,  my  daughter,"  with  a  gracious  boWj 
She  said ;  and  I,  who  much  desired  to  know 
Of  whence  she  was,  yet  fearful  how  to  break 
My  mind,  adventured  humbly  thus  to  speak : 
*'  Madam,  might  I  presume  and  not  offend,  475 

"  So  may  the  stars  and  shining  moon  attend 
**  Your  nightly  sports,  as  you  vouchsafe  to  tell, 
**  What  nymphs  they  were  who  monal  forms  excel, 
**  And  what  the  knights  who  fought  in  listed  fields  so  well?" 
To  this  the  dame  replied  :   '  *  Fair  daughter,  know,       480 
**  That  what  you  saw  was  all  a  fairy  show  ; 

And  all  those  airy  shapes  you  now  behold 

Were  human  bodies  once,  and  clothed  with  earthly  mould. 

Our  souls,  not  yet  prepared  for  upper  light, 
"  Till  doomsday  wander  in  the  shades  of  night ;  485 

"  This  only  holiday  of  all  the  year, 
**  We  privileged  in  sunshine  may  appear  ; 

With  songs  and  dance  we  celebrate  the.day, 

And  with  due  honours  usher  in  the  May. 

At  other  times  we  reign  by  night  alone,  490 

And  posting  through  the  skies  pursue  the  moon  ; 

But  when  the  morn  arises,  none  are  found. 

For  cruel  Demogorgon  walks  the  round. 

And  if  he  finds  a  fairy  lag  in  light, 

lie  drives  the  wretch  before,  and  lashes  into  night.        495 
*  *  All  courteous  are  by  kind  ;  and  ever  proud 

With  friendly  offices  to  help  the  good. 
**  In  every  land  we  have  a  larger  space 
**  Than  what  is  known  to  you  of  mortal  race  ; 

Where  we  with  green  adorn  our  fairy  bowers,  500 

And  even  this  grove,  unseen  before,  is  ours. 

Know  farther,  every  lady  clothed  in  white. 

And  crowned  with  oak  and  laurel  every  knight. 

Are  servants  to  the  Leaf,  by  liveries  known 
*'  Of  innocence  ;  and  I  myself  am  one.  505 

**  Saw  you  not  her  so  graceful  to  behold, 
*'  In  white  attire,  and  crowned  with  radiant  gold  ? 
'*  The  sovereign  lady  of  our  land  is  she, 

Diana  called,  the  Queen  of  cliastity ; 

And,  for  the  spotless  name  of  maid  she  bears,  510 

That  Agnus  castus  in  her  hand  appears  ; 
**  And  all  her  train,  with  leavy  chaplets  crowned, 
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"  Were  for  unblamed  virginity  renowned  ; 

But  those  the  chief  and  highest  in  command 

Who  bear  those  holy  branches  in  their  hand.  515 

The  knights  adorned  with  laurel  crowns  are  they, 

Whom  death  nor  danger  ever  could  dismay, 

Victorious  names,  who  made  the  world  obey  ; 

Who,  while  they  lived,  in  deeds  of  arms  excelled, 
"  And  after  death  for  deities  were  held.  520 

**  But  those  who  wear  the  woodbine  on  their  brow 
*'  Were  knights  of  love,  who  never  broke  their  vow  ; 
"  Firm  to  their  plighted  faith,  and  ever  free 

From  fears  and  fickle  chance  and  jealousy. 

The  lords  and  ladies,  who  the  woodbine  bear,  525 

**  As  true  as  Tristram  and  Isotta  were.*' 

"But  what  are  those,"  said  I,  '*  the  unconquered  nine, 
**  Who,  crowned  with  laurel- wreaths,  in  golden  armour  shine  ? 
"  And  who  the  knights  in  green,  and  what  the  train 
**  Of  ladies  dressed  with  daisies  on  the  j^lain  ?  530 

**  Why  both  the  bands  in  worship  disagree, 
**  And  some  adore  the  flower,  and  some  the  tree  ?" 

**  Just  is  your  suit,  fair  daughter,"  said  the  dame  ; 
**  Those  laurelled  chiefs  were  men  of  mighty  fame  ; 
*'  Nine  worthies  were  they  called  of  different  rites,  535 

**  Three  Jews,  three  Pagans,  and  three  Christian  knights.* 
**  These,  as  you  see,  ride  foremost  in  the  field, 
**  As  they  the  foremost  rank  of  honour  held, 
**  And  all  in  deeds  of  chivalry  excelled  : 
**  Their  temples  wreathed  with  leaves,  t  that  still  renew,   540 
**  For  deathless  laurel  is  the  victor's  due. 
**  Who  bear  the  bows  were  knights  in  Arthur's  reign. 

Twelve  they,  and  twelve  the  peers  of  Charlemain  : 

For  bows  the  strength  of  brawny  arms  imply 
**  Emblems  of  valour  and  of  victory.  545 

Behold  an  order  yet  of  newer  date. 

Doubling  their  number,  equal  in  their  state  ; 

Our  England's  ornament,  the  Crown's  defence, 

In  battle  brave,  protectors  of  their  Prince  : 

Unchanged  by  fortune,  to  their  sovereign  true,  550 

For  which  their  manly  legs  are  bound  with  blue. 

These,  of  the  Garter  called,  of  faith  unstained. 

In  fighting  fields  the  laurel  have  obtained, 

And  well  repaid  those  honours  which  they  gained. 

The  laurel  wreaths  were  first  by  C?esar  worn,  555 

And  still  they  Caesar's  successors  adorn  ; 

One  leaf  of  this  is  immortality. 

And  more  of  worth  than  all  the  world  can  buy." 
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*  The  three  Pagans  are  Hector,  Pompey,  and  Alexander ;  the  three  Jews,  Joshua,  David,  and 
Judas  Maccabeus  ;  and  the  three  Christians,  King  Arthur,  Charlemagne,  and  Godfrey  of  Boulogne. 

♦  Printed  leafs  in  folio  edition  as  el/s  in  "The  Wife  of  Bath,"  line  3;  yet  the  adjective  is 
printed  Itavy^  lines  316,  512. 
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**  One  doubt  remains,"  said  I :   *'  the  dames  in  grecri, 
**  What  were  their  qualities,  and  who  their  Queen  ?  "         560 
**  Flora  commands,    said  she,  "  those  nymphs  and  knights, 
**  Who  lived  in  slothful  ease  and  loose  delights ; 
**  Who  never  acts  of  honour  durst  pursue, 
**  The  men  inglorious  knights,  the  ladies  all  untinie  ; 
Who,  nursed  in  idleness,  and  trained  in  courts,  565 

Passed  all  their  precious  hours  in  plays  and  sports, 
*'  Till  Death  behind  came  stalking  on  unseen, 
**  And  withered,  like  the  storm,  the  freshness  of  their  green. 
"  These,  and  their  mates,  enjoy  their  present  hour. 
And  therefore  pay  their  homage  to  the  Flower.  570 

But  knights  in  knightly  deeds  should  persevere 
And  still  continue  what  at  first  they  were  ; 
Continue,  and  proceed  in  honour's  fair  career. 
No  room  for  cowardice,  or  dull  delay ; 
**  From  good  to  better  they  should  urge  their  way.  575 

For  this  with  golden  spurs  the  chiefs  are  graced, 
With  pointed  rowels  armed  to  mend  their  haste  ; 
P^or  this  with  lasting  leaves  their  brows  are  bound. 
For  laurel  is  the  sign  of  labour  crowned, 
*'  Wliich  bears  the  bitter  blast,  nor  shaken  falls  to  ground  : 
From  winter  winds  it  suffers  no  decay,  581 

For  ever  fresh  and  fair,  and  every  month  is  May. 
Even  when  the  vital  sap  retreats  below. 
Even  when  the  hoary  head  is  hid  in  snow. 
The  life  is  in  the  leaf,  and  still  between  585 

The  fits  of  falling  snow  api)ears  the  streaky  green. 
Not  so  the  flower,  which  lasts  for  little  space, 
A  short-lived  good,  and  an  uncertain  grace  ; 
**  This  way  and  that  the  feeble  stem  is  driven. 
Weak  to  sustain  the  storms  and  injuries  of  heaven.         590 
Propped  by  the  spring,  it  lifts  aloft  the  head, 
But  of  a  sickly  beauty,  soon  to  shed  ; 
In  summer  living,  and  in  winter  dead. 
For  things  of  tender  kind,  for  pleasure  made. 
Shoot  up  with  swift  increase,  and  sudden  are  decayed." 
With  humble  words,  the  wisest  1  could  frame,  596 

And  proferred  service,  I  repaid  the  dame  ; 
That  of  her  grace  she  gave  her  maid  to  know 
The  secret  meaning  of  this  moral  show. 
And  she,  to  prove  what  profit  I  had  made  600 

Of  mystic  truth,  in  fables  first  conveyed, 
Demanded  till  the  next  returning  May, 
Whether  the  Leaf  or  Flower  I  would  obey  ? 
I  chose  the  Leaf ;  she  smiled  with  sober  cfieer, 
And  wished  me  fair  adventure  for  the  year,  605 

And  gave  me  charms  and  sigils,  for  defence 
Against  ill  tongues  that  scandal  innocence  : 
But  I,"  said  she,  **my  fellows  must  pursue. 
Already  past  the  plain,  and  out  of  view." 
We  parted  thus  ;  I  homeward  sped  my  way,  610 

Q  Q 
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Bewildered  in  the  wood  till  dawn  of  day  : 

And  met  the  merry  crew  who  danced  about  the  May. 

Tlien  late  refreshed  with  sleep,  I  rose  to  write 

The  visionary  vigils  of  the  night. 

Blush,  as  thou  mayest,  my  little  book  for  shame,  615 

Nor  hope  with  homely  verse  to  purchase  fame  ; 

For  such  thy  maker  chose  ;  and  so  designed 

Thy  simple  style  to  suit  thy  lowly  kind. 
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In  days  of  old,  when  Arthur  filled  the  throne, 

Whose  acts  and  fame  to  foreign  lands  were  blown, 

The  king  of  elves  t  and  little  fairy  queen 

Gambolled  on  heaths,  and  danced  on  every  green  ; 

And  where  the  jolly  troop  had  led  the  round,  5 

The  grass  unbidden  rose,  and  marked  the  ground. 

Nor  darkling  did  they  dance  ;  the  silver  light 

Of  Phoebe  served  to  guide  their  steps  aright. 

And,  with  their  tripping  pleased,  prolonged  the  night. 

Her  beams  they  followed,  where  at  full  she  played,  10 

Nor  longer  than  she  shed  her  horns  they  stayed. 

From  thence  with  airy  flight  to  foreign  lands  conveyed. 

Above  the  rest  our  Britain  held  they  dear. 

More  solemnly  they  kept  their  sabbaths  here, 

And  made  more  spacious  rings,  and  revelled  half  the  year. 

I  speak  of  ancient  times  ;  for  now  the  swain  16 

Returning  late  may  pass  the  woods  in  vain, 
And  never  hope  to  see  the  nightly  train  ; 
In  vain  the  dairy  now  with  mints  is  dressed, 
The  dairy-maid  expects  no  fairy  guest  20 

To  skim  the  bowls  and  after  pay  the  feast. 
She  sighs,  and  shakes  her  empty  shoes  in  vain, 
No  silver  penny  to  reward  her  pain  : 
For  priests  with  prayers,  and  other  godly  gear. 
Have  made  the  merry  goblins  disappear  ;  25 

And  where  they  played  their  merry  pranks  before, 
Have  sprinkled  holy  water  on  the  floor ; 
And  friars  that  through  the  wealthy  regions  run. 
Thick  as  the  motes  that  twinkle  in  the  sun, 
Resort  to  farmers  rich,  and  bless  their  halls,  30 

And  exorcise  the  beds,  and  cross  the  walls  : 
This  makes  the  fairy  quires  forsake  the  place, 
When  once  'tis  hallowed  with  the  rites  of  grace : 

*  This  tale  from  Chaucer  is  told  also  by  Gower  under  the  title  "  Florent,"  in  his  "Confessio 
Ainantis."     It  was  probably  derived  by  Chaucer  from  an  old  metrical  romance, 
t  Elves  printed  elfs  in  folio  edition  ;  but  elves  is  printed  in  line  34. 
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But  in  the  walks,  where  \vicked  elves  have  been, 

The  learning  of  the  parish  now  is  seen  ;  35 

The  midnight  parson  posting  o'er  the  green 

With  gown  tucked  up  to  wakes,  for  Sunday  next 

With  humming  ale  encouraging  his  text ; 

Nor  wants  the  holy  leer  to  country-girl  betwixt. 

From  fiends  and  imps  he  sets  the  village  free,  40 

There  haunts  not  any  incubus  but  he. 

The  maids  and  women  need  no  danger  fear 

To  walk  by  night,  and  sanctity  so  near  ; 

For  by  some  haycock,  or  some  shady  thorn, 

He  bids  his  beads  both  even-song  and  morn.  45 

It  so  befel  in  this  King  Arthurs  reign, 
A  lusty  knight  was  pricking  o'er  the  plain  ; 
A  bachelor  he  was,  and  of  the  courtly  train. 
It  happened  as  he  rode,  a  damsel  gay 

In  russet  robes  to  market  took  her  way  ;  50 

Soon  on  the  girl  he  cast  an  amorous  eye, 
So  straight  she  walked,  and  on  her  pasterns  high  : 
If  seeing  her  behind  he  liked  her  pace. 
Now  turning  short  he  better  liked  her  face. 
He  lights  in  haste,  and,  full  of  youthful  fire,  55 

By  force  accomplished  his  obscene  desire. 
This  done,  away  he  rode,  not  unespied. 
For  swarming  at  his  back  the  country  cried  : 
And  once  in  view  they  never  lost  the  sight, 
But  seized,  and  pinioned  brought  to  court  the  knight.  60 

Then  courts  of  kings  were  held  in  high  renown, 
Ere  made  the  common  brothels  of  the  town ; 
There  virgins  honourable  vows  received. 
But  chaste  as  maids  in  monasteries  lived  : 
The  king  himself,  to  nuptial  ties  a  slave,  65 

No  bad  example  to  his  poets  gave  ; 
And  they,  not  bad,  but  in  a  vicious  age. 
Had  not  to  please  the  prince  debauched  the  stage. 

Now  what  should  Arthur  do  ?     He  loved  the  knight, 
But  sovereign  monarchs  are  the  source  of  right :  70 

Moved  by  the  damsel's  tears  and  common  cry, 
He  doomed  the  brutal  ravisher  to  die. 
But  fair  Geneura  rose  in  his  defence. 
And  prayed  so  hard  for  mercy  from  the  piince, 
Tiiat  to  his  Queen  the  King  the  offender  gave,  75 

And  left  it  in  her  power  to  kill  or  save. 
This  gracious  act  the  ladies  all  approve. 
Who  thought  it  much  a  man  should  die  for  love  ; 
And  with  their  mistress  joined  in  close  debate, 
(Covering  their  kindness  with  dissembled  hate, )  80 

If  not  to  free  him,  to  prolong  his  fate. 
At  last  agreed,  they  call  him  by  consent 
Before  the  Queen  and  female  parliament  ; 
And  the  fair  Speaker,  rising  from  the  chair, 
Did  thus  the  judgment  of  the  House  declare.  85 
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**  Sir  knight,  though  I  have  asked  thy  life,  yet  still 
**  Thy  destiny  depends  upon  my  will  : 
**  Nor  hast  thou  other  surety  than  the  grace 
*  *  Not  due  to  thee  from  our  offended  race. 

But  as  our  kind  is  of  a  softer  mould,  90 

And  cannot  blood  without  a  sigh  behold, 
**  I  grant  thee  life  ;  reserving  still  the  power 
**  To  take  the  forfeit  when  I  see  my  hour ; 

Unless  thy  answer  to  my  next  demand 

Shall  set  thee  free  from  our  avenging  hand.  95 

The  question,  whose  solution  I  require, 
*'  Is  what  the  sex  of  women  most  desire? 
*'  In  this  dispute  thy  judges  are  at  strife  ; 
**  Beware,  for  on  th^  wit  depends  thy  life. 
**  Yet  (lest,  surprised,  unknowing  what  to  say,  loo 

**  Thou  damn  thy  self)  we  give  tnee  farther  day  ; 
**  A  year  is  thine  to  wander  at  thy  will ; 
'*  And  learn  from  others,  if  thou  wantst  the  skill. 
"  But,  not  to  hold  our  proffer  [for]*  in  scom, 
**  Good  sureties  will  we  have  for  thy  return,  105 

**  That  at  the  time  prefixed  thou  shalt  obey, 
**  And  at  thy  pledge's  peril  keep  thy  day." 

Woe  was  the  knight  at  this  severe  command, 
But  well  he  knew  'twas  bootless  to  withstand. 
The  terms  accepted,  as  the  fair  ordain,  1 10 

He  put  in  bail  for  his  return  again  ; 
And  promised  answer  at  the  day  assigned. 
The  best  with  Heaven's  assistance  he  could  find. 

His  leave  thus  taken,  on  his  way  he  went 
With  heavy  heart,  and  full  of  discontent,  115 

Misdoubting  much,  and  fearful  of  the  event. 
'Twas  hard  the  truth  of  such  a  point  to  find, 
As  was  not  yet  agreed  among  the  kind. 
Tlius  on  he  went ;  still  anxious  more  and  more, 
Asked  all  he  met,  and  knocked  at  every  door  ;  120 

Inquired  of  men  ;  but  made  his  chief  request 
To  learn  from  women  what  they  loved  the  best. 
They  answered  each  according  to  her  mind, 
To  please  her  self,  not  all  the  female  kind. 
One  was  for  wealth,  another  was  for  ])lace  ;  125 

drones  old  and  ugly  wished  a  better  face  ; 
The  widow's  wish  was  oftentimes  to  wed  ; 
The  wanton  maids  were  all  for  s])ort  a-bed  ; 
Some  said  the  sex  were  pleased  with  handsome  lies. 
And  some  gross  flattery  loved  without  disguise.  130 

'*  A  syllable  is  wanting  in  this  line  in  the  original  folio  edition.  In  the  second  edition,  171 3,  the 
word  turned  was  inserted  between  proffer  and  in.  In  the  Wartons'  edition  and  Scott's  the  line  is 
printed 

"  But  not  to  hold  our  proffered  turn  in  scorn." 

R.  l>ell  has  "  proffer  turned  to  scorn."  There  is  no  authority  for  any  of  these  changes.  For  is 
a  smaller  change ;  and  it  might  have  been  omitted  by  the  printer,  immediately  following  the 
syllableyi'r. 
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"Truth  is,"  says  one,  '*he  seldom  fails  to  win 

**  Who  flatters  well ;  for  that's  our  darling  sin. 

**  13ut  long  attendance,  and  a  duteous  mind, 

**  Will  work  even  with  the  wisest  of  the  kind." 

One  thought  the  sex's  prime  felicity  1 35 

Was  from  the  bonds  of  wedlock  to  be  free  ; 

Their  pleasures,  hours,  and  actions  all  their  own, 

And  uncontrolled  to  give  account  to  none. 

Some  wish  a  husband-fool  ;  but  such  are  curst, 

For  fools  perverse  of  husbands  are  the  worst :  140 

All  women  would  be  counted  chaste  and  wise, 

Nor  should  our  spouses  see  but  with  our  eyes  ; 

For  fools  will  prate;  and  though  they  want  the  wit 

To  find  close  faults,  yet  open  blots  will  hit ; 

Though  better  for  their  ease  to  hold  their  tongue,  145 

For  womankind  was  never  in  the  wrong. 

So  noise  ensues,  and  quarrels  last  for  life  ; 

The  wife  abhors  the  fool,  the  fool  the  wife. 

And  some  men  say,  that  great  delight  have  we 

To  be  foF  truth  extolled,  and  secrecy  :  150 

And  constant  in  one  purpose  still  to  dwell. 

And  not  our  husband's  counsels  to  reveal. 

But  that's  a  fable  :  for  our  sex  is  frail. 

Inventing  rather  than  not  tell  a  tale. 

Like  leaky  sieves,  no  secrets  we  can  hold  ;  155 

Witness  the  famous  tale  that  Ovid  told. 

Midas  the  king,  as  in  his  book  appears, 
By  Phoebus  was  endowed  with  ass's  ears. 
Which  under  his  long  locks  he  well  concealed 
(As  monarch's  vices  must  not  be  revealed),  160 

For  fear  the  people  have  'em  in  the  wind, 
Who  long  ago  were  neither  dumb  nor  blind  ; 
Nor  apt  to  think  from  heaven  their  title  springs. 
Since  Jove  and  Mars  left  off  begetting  kings. 
This  Midas  knew ;  and  durst  communicate  165 

To  none  but  to  his  wife  his  ears  of  state ; 
One  must  be  trusted,  and  he  thought  her  fit, 
As  passing  prudent,  and  a  parlous  wit. 
To  this  sagacious  confessor  he  went. 

And  told  her  what  a  gift  the  gods  had  sent ;  1 70 

But  told  it  under  matrimonial  seal. 
With  strict  injunction  never  to  reveal. 
The  secret  heard,  she  plighted  him  her  troth 
(And  sacred  sure  is  every  woman's  oath) 
Tlie  royal  malady  should  rest  unknown,  1 75 

Both  for  her  husband's  honour  and  her  own  : 
But  ne'ertheless  she  pined  with  discontent ; 
The  counsel  rumbled  till  it  found  a  vent 
The  thing  she  knew  she  was  obliged  to  hide  ; 
By  interest  and  by  oath  the  wife  was  tied,  180 

But  if  she  told  it  not,  the  woman  died. 
Loth  to  betray  a  husband  and  a  prince. 
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But  she  must  burst,  or  blab  ;  and  no  pretence 

Of  honour  tied  her  tongue  from  self-defence. 

A  marshy  ground  commodiously  was  near,  1 8  s; 

Thither  she  ran,  and  held  her  breath  for  fear, 

Lest  if  a  word  she  spoke  of  any  thing. 

That  word  might  be  the  secret  of  the  king. 

Thus  full  of  counsel  to  the  fen  she  went, 

Griped  all  the  H'ay,  and  longing  for  a  vent ;  190 

Arrived,  by  pure  »;ecessity  compelled. 

On  her  majestic  mary-bones*  she  kneeled  ; 

Then  to  the  water's  brink  she  laid  her  head, 

And  as  a  bittour  bumps  within  a  reed,t 

**  To  thee  alone,  O  lake,"  she  said,  "  I  tell,  195 

**  (And,  as  thy  queen,  command  thee  to  conceal,) 

**  Beneath  his  locks,  the  king  my  husband  wears 

**  A  goodly  royal  pair  of  ass's  ears  : 

**  Now  I  have  eased  my  bosom  of  the  pain, 

"  Till  the  next  longing  fit  return  again."  200 

Thus  through  a  woman  was  the  secret  known  ; 
Tell  us,  and  in  effect  you  tell  the  town. 
But  to  my  tale.     The  knight  with  heavy  cheer, 
Wandering  in  vain,  had  now  consumed  the  year  ; 
One  day  was  only  left  to  solve  the  doubt,  205 

Yet  knew  no  more  than  when  he  first  set  out. 
But  home  he  must,  and  as  the  award  had  been, 
Yield  up  his  body  captive  to  the  Queen. 
In  this  despairing  state  he  happed  to  ride, 
As  fortune  led  him,  by  a  forest  side  ;  210 

Lonely  the  vale,  and  full  of  horror  stood, 
Brown  with  the  shade  of  a  religious  wood  ; 
When  full  before  him  at  the  noon  of  night, 
(The  moon  was  up,  and  shot  a  gleamy  light,) 
He  saw  a  quire  of  ladies  in  a  round  *  215 

That  featly  footing  seemed  to  skim  the  ground  ; 
Tims  dancing  hand  in  hand,  so  light  they  were, 
He  knew  not  where  they  trod,  on  earth  or  air. 
At  speed  he  drove,  and  came  a  sudden  guest. 
In  hope  wliere  many  women  were,  at  least  220 

Some  one  by  chance  might  answer  his  request. 
But  faster  than  his  horse  the  ladies  flew. 
And  in  a  trice  were  vanished  out  of  view. 
One  only  hag  remained  :  but  fouler  far 
Than  grandame  apes  in  Indian  forests  are :  225 


'  "Mary-bones,"  an  old  spelling  :  it  is  spelt  vtarihones  in  Dryden's  "  Sir  Martin  Mar-all,"  act  2. 
scene  2.  Marrow^  from  the  French  viari  (husband),  meant  /ellmv,  companion  ;  and  uiaribcuei 
or  mary-bones  has  come  to  be  spelt  marro^v-bones. 

t  Bittour,  bittern.     Chaucer's  line  is 

"  And  as  a  bittour  bumbeth  in  the  myre." 

The  word  bumb  or  bitmp  is  specially  used  to  describe  the  sound  made  by  the  bittern  crying  throus^h 
a  reed  In  a  marsh. 
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Against  a  withei*etl  oak  sl»e  leantnl  lier  weiijlu, 

Pmpped  on  her  tnisty  staff,  not  half  uprijjht, 

And  dropped  an  awkward  courtesy  to  the  kuijjht. 

Then  said,  **  Wliat  make  you,*  Sir,  ho  late  abroail 

"  Without  a  guide,  and  this  no  beaten  nmd?  330 

*'  Or  want  you  aught  that  here  you  liope  to  find, 

*'  Or  travel  for  some  trouble  in  your  nnnd  ? 

••  The  last  I  guess  ;  and  if  1  rca«l  aright, 

"  Those  of  our  sex  are  bound  to  Hervt*  a  knight. 

"  Perhaps  good  counsel  may  your  grief  UHHuage,  335 

•'  Then  tell  your  pain,  for  wisdom  is  in  nge." 

To  this  the  knight  :  **  (lood  mother,  would  you  know 
"  The  secret  cause  and  spring  of  all  my  woe  ? 
'*  My  life  must  with  to-morrow's  light  expire, 
''  Unless  I  tell  what  women  most  ncsire.  340 

*'  Now  could  you  help  me  at  this  hard  e8i*ny, 
*'  Or  for  your  inborn  goodness  or  for  pny, 
**  Yours  is  my  life,  redeemed  by  your  advice, 
**  Ask  what  you  please,  and  I  will  pay  the  price  i 
*'  The  proudest  kerchief  of  the  court  Khali  re»*l  345 

"  Well  satisfied  of  what  they  love  the  best." 
"  IMight  me  thy  faith,"  quoth  she,  **  that  what  \  auk, 
"  Thy  danger  over,  and  performed  the  ta«k, 
"  That  thou  shalt  give  for  hire  of  thy  dcman<!  j 
''  Here  take  thy  oath,  and  »eal  it  on  my  hand  ;  350 

"  I  warrant  thee,  on  peril  of  my  life, 
"  Thv  words  shall  please  both  widow,  maid,  and  wife." 

More  words  there  ncc<lcd  not  to  move  the  knight. 
To  take  her  offer,  and  his  truth  to  plight. 
With  that  she  sprea<l  her  mantle  on  the  ground,  255 

And,  first  inquiring  whither  he  was  l>ound, 
Bade  him  not  fear,  though  long  and  rough  the  way, 
At  court  he  should  arrive  ere  break  of  day ; 
His  hoHM;  shield  find  the  way  without  a  gui<lc. 
She  said  :  with  fury  they  l>egan  to  ride,  260 

He  on  the  midst,  tne  l>eldam  at  his  side. 
The  horse,  wliat  devil  drove  I  cann<>t  tell, 
liut  only  this,  they  sped  their  journey  well ; 
And  all  the  wav  the  crone  informed  the  knight, 
How  he  should  answer  the  demand  aright.  2O5 

To  court  they  came  ;  the  news  was  <juickly  spread 
^){  his  returning  to  redeem  his  head. 
The  female  senate  was  assembled  tK>on, 
With  all  the  mob  of  women  in  the  town  : 

*   "What  make  you?"    wliat  are  you  domjj?    'Hiii*  ut  fiti  old  pi»ra»c  wliicli  o<;<;urb  oftrii   in 
I>tydrtrh  pluyh.      It  in  '.uiumoti  iti  Sljjtkc!»i>carc  : 

"ilioti  friiiiitc  wonuiii,  wliat  doirt  thou  mak«  IwrcV" 

Tlic  htic  hH^  l*c«ti  altered  in  tttod«n)  editions,  includiuf  Sc-oltV,  into 

"  WJmi  inakeji  you,  Sir,  so  late  abroad  V" 
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The  Queen  sat  lord  chief  justice  of  the  hall,  270 

And  bade  the  crier  cite  the  criminal. 

The  knight  appeared  ;  and  silence  they  proclaim  ; 

Then  first  the  culprit  answered  to  his  name  ; 

And,  after  forms  of  laws,  was  last  required 

To  name  the  thing  that  women  most  desired.  275 

The  offender,  taught  his  lesson  by  the  way, 
And  by  his  counsel  ordered  what  to  say, 
Thus  bold  began  :  **  My  lady  liege,"  said  he, 
**  What  all  your  sex  desire  is  Sovereignty. 
**  The  wife  affects  her  husband  to  command  ;  280 

*'  All  must  be  hers,  both  money,  house,  and  land  : 
**  The  maids  are  mistresses  even  in  their  name, 
'*  And  of  their  servants  full  dominion  claim. 

This,  at  the  peril  of  my  head,  I  say, 

A  blunt  plain  truth,  the  sex  aspires  to  sway,  285 

You  to  rule  all,  while  we,  like  slaves,  obey." 
There  was  not  one,  or  widow,  maid,  or  wife, 
But  said  the  knight  had  well  deserved  his  life. 
Even  fair  Geneura  with  a  blush  confessed 
The  man  had  found  what  women  love  the  best.  290 

Up  starts  the  beldam,  who  was  there  unseen, 
And,  reverence  made,  accosted  thus  the  queen  : 
**  My  liege,"  said  she,  *'  before  the  court  arise, 
"  May  I,  poor  wretch,  find  favour  in  your  eyes, 
**  To  grant  my  just  request :  'twas!  who  taught  295 

*'  The  knight  this  answer,  and  inspired  his  thought. 
*  *  None  but  a  woman  could  a  man  direct 
**  To  tell  us  women  what  we  most  affect. 
"  But  first  I  swore  him  on  his  knightly  troth, 

(And  here  demand  performance  of  his  oath,)  300 

To  grant  the  boon  that  next  I  should  desire ; 

He  gave  his  faith,  and  I  expect  my  hire  : 

My  promise  is  fulfilled  ;  I  saved  his  life, 

And  claim  his  debt,  to  take  me  for  his  wife." 
The  knight  was  asked,  nor  could  his  oath  deny,  305 

But  hoped  they  would  not  force  him  to  comply. 
The  women,  who  would  lather  wrest  the  laws 
Than  let  a  sister-plaintiff  lose  the  cause, 
(As  judges  on  the  ])cnch  more  gracious  are, 
And  more  attent  to  brothers  of  the  bar,)  310 

Cried,  one  and  all,  the  supjiliant  should  have  right, 
And  to  the  grandame  hag  a'ljudged  the  knight. 

In  vain  he  sighed,  and  oft  with  tears  desired 
Some  reasonable  suit  might  be  required. 
But  still  the  crone  was  constant  to  her  note  ;  315 

The  more  he  spoke,  the  more  she  stretched  her  throat. 
In  vain  he  proffered  all  his  goods,  to  save 
His  body  destined  to  that  living  grave. 
The  liquorish  hag  rejects  the  pelf  with  scorn, 
And  nothing  but  the  man  would  serve  her  turn.  320 

**  Not  all  the  wealth  of  eastern  kings,"  said  she. 
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**  Have  power  to  part  my  plighted  love  and  me  ; 
"  And,  old  and  ugly  as  I  am,  and  poor, 
'*  Yet  never  will  I  break  the  faith  I  swore; 
For  mine  thou  art  by  promise,  during  life,  325 

And  I  thy  loving  and  obedient  wife." 

**My  love  !  nay,  rather  my  damnation  thou," 
Said  he  :  **  nor  am  I  bound  to  keep  my  vow ; 
**  The  fiend,  thy  sire,  has  sent  thee  from  below, 
**  Else  how  couldst  thou  my  secret  sorrows  know?  330 

"  Avaunt,  old  witch  !  for  I  renounce  thy  bed  : 
*'  The  queen  may  take  the  forfeit  of  my  head, 
*'  Ere  any  of  my  race  so  foul  a  crone  shall  wed." 

Both  heard,  the  judge  pronounced  against  the  knight; 
So  was  he  married  in  his  own  despite  :  335 

And  all  day  after  hid  him  as  an  owl. 
Not  able  to  sustain  a  sight  so  foul. 
Perhaps  the  reader  thinks  I  do  him  wrong. 
To  pass  the  marriage  feast  and  nuptial  song  : 
Mirth  there  was  none,  the  man  was  h-la-mort,  340 

And  little  courage  had  to  make  his  court. 
To  bed  they  went,  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  : 
Was  never  such  an  ill-paired  couple  tied  : 
Restless  he  tossed,  and  tumbled  to  and  fro. 
And  rolled,  and  wriggled  further  off  for  woe.  345 

The  good  old  wife  lay  smiling  by  his  side. 
And  caught  him  in  her  quivering  arms,  and  cried, 
*'  When  you  my  ravished  predecessor  saw, 
**  You  were  not  then  become  this  man  of  straw  ; 
*'  Had  you  been  such  you  might  have  scaped  the  law.       350 

Is  this  the  custom  of  King  Arthur's  court  ? 

Are  all  Round-Table  Knights  of  such  a  sort  ? 

Remember  I  am  she  who  saved  your  life. 

Your  loving,  lawful,  and  complying  wife  : 

Not  thus  you  swore  in  your  unhappy  hour,  355 

Nor  I  for  this  return  employed  my  power. 

In  time  of  need  I  was  your  faithful  friend ; 
**  Nor  did  I  since,  nor  ever  will  offend. 
**  Believe  me,  my  loved  lord,  'tis  much  unkind  ; 
**  What  fury  has  possessed  your  altered  mind  ?  360 

"  Thus  on  my  wedding  night — without  pretence — 
*'  Come,  turn  this  way,  or  tell  me  my  offence. 

*  *  If  not  your  wife,  let  reason's  rule  persuade, 
Name  but  my  fault,  amends  shall  soon  be  made. " 

'*  Amends!  nay,  that's  impossible,"  said  he,  365 

What  change  of  age,  or  ugliness,  can  be  ? 
"  Or  could  Medea's  magic  mend  thy  face, 
**  Thou  art  descended  from  so  mean  a  race, 
"  That  never  knight  was  matched  with  such  disgrace. 
"  What  wonder,  madam,  if  I  move  my  side,  370 

*  *  When,  if  I  turn,  I  turn  to  such  a  bride  ?  " 
**  And  is  this  all  that  troubles  you  so  sore?" 

**  And  what  the  devil  couldst  thou  wish  me  more?" 
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**  Ah,  Benedicite  ! "  replied  the  crone  : 

'*  Then  cause  of  just  complaining  have  you  none.  375 

**  The  remedy  to  this  were  soon  applied, 

Would  you  be  like  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride  : 

But,  for  you  say  a  long  descended  race, 

And  wealth,  and  dignity,  and  power,  and  place. 

Make  gentlemen,  and  that  your  high  degree  380 

Is  much  disparaged  to  be  matched  with  me ; 

Know  this,  my  lord,  nobility  of  blood 

Is  but  a  glittering  and  fallacious  good  : 
**  The  nobleman  is  he  whose  noble  mind 
"  Is  filled  with  inborn  worth,  unlx)rrowed  from  his  kind. 
*'  The  King  of  Heaven  was  in  a  manger  laid,  386 

**  And  took  his  earth  but  from  an  humble  maid  : 
"  Then  what  can  birth,  or  mortal  men,  bestow. 

Since  floods  no  higher  than  their  fountains  flow? 

We  who  for  name  and  empty  honour  strive  390 

Our  true  nobility  from  him  derive. 

Your  ancestors,  who  puff"  your  mind  with  pride 

And  vast  estates  to  mighty  titles  tied. 

Did  not  your  honour,  but  their  own  advance  ; 

But  virtue  comes  not  by  inheritance.  395 

If  you  tralineate  from  your  father's  mind, 

What  are  you  else  but  of  a  bastard -kind  ? 
**  Do  as  your  great  progenitors  have  done, 
**  And  by  their  virtue  s  proe  your  self  their  son. 
*  *  No  father  can  infuse  or  wit  or  grace  ;  400 

**  A  mother  comes  across,  and  mars  the  race. 

A  grandsire  or  a  grandame  taints  the  blood  ; 

And  seldom  three  descents  continue  good. 

Were  virtue  by  descent,  a  noble  name 
"  Could  never  villanize  his  father's  fame  :  405 

But,  as  the  first,  the  last  of  all  the  line, 

Would,  like  the  sun,  even  in  descending  shine. 

Take  fire,  and  bear  it  to  the  darkest  house 
"  Betwixt  King  Arthur's  court  and  Caucasus  ; 

If  you  depart,  the  flame  shall  still  remain,  410 

And  the  bright  blaze  enlighten  all  the  plain ; 

Nor,  till  the  fuel  perish,  can  decay. 

By  nature  formed  on  things  combustible  to  prey. 

Such  is  not  man,  who,  mixing  better  seed 

With  worse,  begets  a  base  degenerate  breed  :  415 

The  bad  corrupts  the  good,  and  leaves  behind 
**  No  trace  of  all  the  great  begetter's  mind. 
"  The  father  sinks  within  his  son,  we  see. 

And  often  rises  in  the  third  degree ; 

If  better  luck  a  better  mother  give,  420 

"  Chance  gave  us  being,  and  by  chance  we  live. 

Such  as  our  atoms  were,  even  such  are  we. 

Or  call  it  Chance,  or  strong  Necessity  : 

Thus  loaded  with  dead  weight,  the  will  is  free. 
'*  And  thus  it  needs  must  be  :  for  seed  conjoined  425 
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*'  Lets  into  nature's  work  the  imperfect  kind  ; 
"  Hut  fire,  the  cnlivencr  of  the  j»;eneral  frame, 

I.s  one,  its  operation  Htill  the  same. 

Its  principle  is  in  it  self :  while  ours 

Works,  as  confederates  wor,  with  mingled  powers  ;       430 

Or  man  or  woman,  which  soever  fails  ; 

And  oft  the  vigour  of  the  worse  prevails. 

/Kther  with  sulphur  blended  alters  hue. 

And  casts  a  dusky  gleam  of  Sodom  blue. 
'*  Thus  in  a  brute  their  ancient  honour  ends,  435 

**  And  the  fair  mermaid  in  a  fish  descends  : 
*'  The  line  is  gone  ;  no  longer  duke  or  earl ; 
**  But,  by  himself  clegradcd,  turns  a  churl. 
*'  Nobility  of  blood  is  but  renown 

**  Of  thy  great  fathers  by  their  virtue  known,  440 

•*  And  a  long  trail  of  light  to  thee  descending  down. 
**  If  in  thy  smoke  it  cnus,  their  glories  shine ; 
**  Hut  infamy  and  villanagc  are  thine. 
**  Then  what  I  said  before  is  plainly  showed, 
**  That  true  nobility  proceecis  from  God  :  445 

**  Nor  left  us  by  inneritance,  but  given 
"  By  bounty  of  our  stars,  and  grace  of  Heaven. 
**  Tnus  from  a  captive  Servius  fullius  rose, 
**  Whom  for  his  virtues  the  first  Romans  chose  :* 
•*  Kabricius  from  their  walls  repelled  the  foe,  450 

**  Whose  noble  hands  had  exercised  the  plough. 
**  From  hence,  my  lord  and  love,  1  thus  conclude, 
"  That  though  my  homely  ancestors  were  rude, 
*'  Mean  as  I  am,  yet  I  may  have  the  grace 
'•  To  make  you  father  of  a  generous  race  :  455 

And  noble  then  am  1,  when  I  begin, 

In  virtue  clothed,  to  cast  the  rags  of  sin. 

If  poverty  be  my  upbraided  crime. 

And  you  believe  in  Heaven,  there  was  a  time 

When  He,  the  great  controller  of  our  fate,  460 

Deigned  to  be  man,  and  lived  in  low  estate ; 

Which  He  who  had  the  world  at  His  dis[)ose, 
"  If  poverty  were  vice,  would  never  choose. 

PhUosophers  have  said,  and  poets  sing. 

That  a  glad  poverty's  an  honest  thing.  465 

**  Content  is  wealth,  the  riches  of  the  mind, 

And  happy  he  who  can  that  treasure  find  ; 

But  the  base  miser  starves  amiclst  his  store. 

Broods  on  his  gold,  and  griping  still  at  more, 
**  Sits  sadly  pining,  and  believes  he's  poor.  470 


*  Serviui*  Tulliud,  the  nixth  king  of  Rome,  w;i«t  non  of  .n  »<lavc-wofn;tn,  t.ikcn  prinDiicr  by 
rquin.  and  tfivcn  bv  him  with  her  child  to  hiH  wife  'Innnciuil.  The  child  w;ih  brouKht  ii])  in 
rtiuin  »  family,  ftnd,  when  grown  up,  Tarquin  guve  him  \\\%  daughter  in  niarriaKc,  On  the 
atn  of  Tarquin.  the  Romann  chone  ServiuH  T idliuH,  hin  Non-in-Jaw,  to  be  their  king  on  account 
hifi  virtues.  Calun  FabriciuM,  the  Roman  conttui  and  omqucror,  \%  introduced  by  Drydcn  ; 
laucer  mentioning  only  Serviun  TulliuN. 
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**  The  ragged  beggar,  though  he  wants  relief, 

'*  Has  nought  to  lose,  and  sings  before  the  thief.* 

"  Want  is  a  bitter  and  a  hateful  good, 

'*  Because  its  virtues  are  not  understood. 
Yet  many  things,  impossible  to  thought,  475 

Have  been  by  need  to  full  perfection  brought : 
The  daring  of  the  soul  proceeds  from  thence, 

**  Sharpness  of  wit,  and  active  diligence  ; 
Prudence  at  once  and  fortitude  it  gives, 
And  if  in  patience  taken,  mends  our  lives ;  480 

For  even  that  indigence  that  brings  me  low. 
Makes  me  my  self  and  Him  above  to  know  ; 
A  good  which  none  would  challenge,  few  would  choose : 
A  fair  possession,  which  mankind  refuse. 

If  we  from  wealth  to  poverty  descend,  485 

Want  gives  to  know  the  flatterer  from  the  friend. 
If  I  am  old  and  ugly,  well  for  you. 
No  lewd  adulterer  will  my  love  pursue; 
Nor  jealousy,  the  bane  of  married  life. 
Shall  haunt  you  for  a  withered  homely  wife;  490 

For  age  and  ugliness,  as  all  agree. 
Are  the  best  guards  of  female  chastity. 

**  Yet  since  I  see  your  mind  is  worldly  bent, 
I'll  do  my  best  to  further  your  content ; 
And  therefore  of  two  gifts  in  my  dispose,  495 

Think  ere  you  speak,  I  grant  you  leave  to  choose  : 
Would  you  I  should  be  still  deformed  and  old, 

"  Nauseous  to  touch,  and  loathsome  to  behold  ; 

*'  On  this  condition  to  remain  for  life 

A  careful,  tender,  and  obedient  wife,  500 

In  all  I  can  contribute  to  your  ease, 

And  not  in  deed,  or  word,  or  thought  displease? 

Or  would  you  rather  have  me  young  and  fair, 

And  take  the  chance  that  happens  to  your  share  ? 

Temptations  are  in  beauty,  and  in  youth,  505 

And  how  can  you  dej)en(l  upon  my  truth  ? 

Now  weigh  the  danger  with  the  doubtful  bliss, 

And  tliank  your  self,  if  aught  should  fall  amiss." 

Sore  sighed  the  knight,  who  this  long  sermon  heard  ; 

At  length  considering  all,  his  heart  he  cheered,  510 

And  thus  replied  : — "  My  lady,  and  my  wife, 
To  your  wise  conduct  1  resign  my  life  : 
Choose  you  for  me,  for  well  you  understand 
The  future  good  and  ill,  on  either  hand : 
But  if  an  humble  husband  may  request,  515 

Provide  and  order  all  things  for  the  best ; 
Yours  be  the  care  to  profit  and  to  please  : 
And  let  your  subject-servant  take  his  ease." 
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*  Chaucer  here  cites  Juvenal : 

*'  Cantabit  vacuus  coram  latrone  viator." 

Sat.  X.  22. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  A  GOOD  PARSON,  605 


"Then  thus  in  peace,"  quoth  she,  "  concludes  the  strife, 
**  Since  I  am  turned  the  husband,  you  the  wife  :  520 

"  The  matrimonial  victory  is  mine, 
**  Which,  having  fairly  gained,  I  will  resign ; 
**  Forgive  if  I  have  said  or  done  amiss, 
**  And  seal  the  bargain  with  a  friendly  kiss  : 
**  I  promised  you  but  one  content  to  share,  525 

**  But  now  I  will  become  both  good  and  fair. 
'*  No  nuptial  quarrel  shall  disturb  your  ease  ; 
'*  The  business  of  my  life  shall  be  to  please  ; 
'*  And  for  my  beauty,  that,  as  time  shall  try, 
*'  But  draw  the  curtain  first,  and  cast  your  eye."  530 

He  looked,  and  saw  a  creature  heavenly  fair. 
In  bloom  of  youth,  and  of  a  charming  air. 
With  joy  he  turned,  and  seized  her  ivory  arm. 
And,  like  Pygmalion,  found  the  statue  warm. 
Small  arguments  there  needed  to  prevail,  535 

A  storm  of  kisses  poured  as  thick  as  hail. 

Thus  long  in  mutual  bliss  they  lay  embraced. 
And  their  first  love  continued  to  the  last : 
One  sunshine  was  their  life,  no  cloud  between, 
Nor  ever  was  a  kinder  couple  seen.  540 

And  so  may  all  our  lives  like  theirs  be  led  ; 
Heaven  send  the  maids  young  husbands  fresh  in  bed  : 
May  widows  wed  as  often  as  they  can. 
And  ever  for  the  better  change  their  man. 
And  some  devouring  plague  pursue  their  lives,  545 

Who  will  not  well  be  governed  by  their  wives. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  A  GOOD  PARSON. 

IMITATED   FROM   CHAUCER,    AND   ENLARGED.* 

A  PARISH-PRIEST  was  of  the  pilgrim-train  ; 

An  awful,  reverend,  and  religious  man. 

His  eyes  diffused  a  venerable  grace, 

And  charity  it  self  was  in  his  face. 

Rich  was  his  soul,  though  his  attire  was  poor,  5 

(As  God  had  clothed  his  own  ambassador  ;) 

For  such  on  earth  his  blessed  Redeemer  bore. 

Of  sixty  years  he  seemed  ;  and  well  might  last 

To  sixty  more,  but  that  he  lived  too  fast ; 

Refined  himself  to  soul,  to  curb  the  sense  10 

And  made  almost  a  sin  of  abstinence. 

Dryden  has  considerably  amplified  Chaucer's  poem.  The  last  forty  lines  are  added,  and 
itain,  under  the  §uise  of  reference  to  Henry  Iv.'s  revolutionary  throne,  a  description  of  a 
i-juror  under  William  III.  Sir  John  Hawkins  says  in  his  "History  of  Music"  that  Bishop 
:n  was  DryJen's  "  good  parson." 
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Yet  had  his  aspect  nothing  of  severe, 

But  such  a  face  as  promised  him  sincere. 

Nothing  reserved  or  sullen  was  to  see, 

But  sweet  regards,  and  pleasing  sanctity  ;  15' 

Mild  was  his  accent,  and  his  action  free. 

With  eloquence  innate  his  tongue  was  armed  ; 

Though  harsh  the  precept,  yet  the  preacher  charmed  ; 

For,  letting  down  the  golden  chain  from  high,* 

He  drew  his  audience  upward  to  the  sky :  20 

And  oft  with  holy  hymns  he  charmed  their  ears 

(A  music  more  melodious  than  the  spheres) : 

For  David  left  him,  when  he  went  to  rest. 

His  lyre  ;  and  after  him  he  sung  the  best. 

He  bore  his  great  commission  in  his  look  :  25 

But  sweetly  tempered  awe,  and  softened  all  he  spoke. 

He  preached  the  joys  of  Heaven  and  pains  of  Hell, 

And  warned  the  sinner  with  becoming  zeal ; 

But  on  eternal  mercy  loved  to  dwell. 

He  taught  the  gospel  rather  than  the  law  ;  30 

And  forced  himself  to  drive,  but  loved  to  draw. 

For  fear  but  freezes  minds  ;  but  love,  like  heat. 

Exhales  the  soul  sublime,  to  seek  her  native  seat. 

To  threats  the  stubborn  sinner  oft  is  hard, 
Wrapped  in  his  crimes,  against  the  storm  prepared  ;  35 

But  when  the  milder  beams  of  mercy  play. 
He  melts,  and  throws  his  cumbrous  cloak  away. 

Lightnings  and  thunder  (Heaven's  artillery) 
As  harbingers  before  the  Almighty  fly  : 
Those  but  proclaim  his  style,  and  disappear  ;  40 

The  stiller  sound  succeeds,  and  God  is  there. 

The  tithes  his  parish  freely  paid  he  took  ; 
But  never  sued,  or  cursed  with  bell  and  book. 
W^ith  patience  bearing  wrong,  but  offering  none  : 
Since  every  man  is  free  to  lose  his  own.  45 

The  country  churls,  according  to  their  kind, 
(Who  grudge  their  dues,  and  love  to  be  behind,) 
The  less  he  sought  his  offerings,  pinched  the  more. 
And  praised  a  priest  contented  to  be  poor. 

Yet  of  his  little  he  had  some  to  spare,  50 

To  feed  the  famished,  and  to  clothe  the  bare : 
For  mortified  he  was  to  that  degree, 
A  poorer  than  himself  he  would  not  see. 
True  priests,  he  said,  and  preachers  of  the  word. 
Were  only  stewards  of  their  sovereign  Lord,  55 

Nothing  was  theirs  ;  but  all  the  public  store. 
Entrusted  riches  to  relieve  the  poor  ; 
Who,  should  they  steal,  for  want  of  his  relief. 
He  judged  himself  accomplice  with  the  thief. 

*  Compare  "  Palamon  and  Arcite,"  book  3,  lines  1024-25. 

"The  Cause  and  Spring  of  motion  from  above 
Hung  down  on  earth  the  golden  chain  of  Love." 
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Wide  was  his  parish  ;  not  contracted  close  60 

In  streets,  but  here  and  there  a  straggling  house  : 
Yet  still  he  was  at  hand,  without  request, 
To  serve  the  sick,  to  succour  the  distressed  ; 
Tempting,  on  foot,  alone,  without  affright. 
The  dangers  of  a  dark  tempestuous  night.  65 

All  this  the  good  old  man  performed  alone. 
Nor  spared  his  pains  ;  for  curate  he  had  none. 
Nor  durst  he  trust  another  with  his  care  ; 
Nor  rode  himself  to  Paul's,  the  public  fair, 
To  chaffer  for  preferment  with  his  gold,  70 

Where  bishoprics  and  sinecures  are  sold ; 
But  duly  watched  his  flock,  by  night  and  day  ; 
And  from  the  prowling  wolf  redeemed  the  prey, 
And  hungry  sent  the  wily  fox  away. 

The  proud  he  tamed,  the  penitent  he  cheered :  75 

Nor  to  rebuke  the  rich  offender  feared. 
His  preaching  much,  but  more  his  practice  wrought ; 
(A  living  sermon  of  the  truths  he  taught ;) 
For  this  by  rules  severe  his  life  he  squared  : 
That  all  might  see  the  doctrine  which  they  heard.  80 

For  priests,  he  said,  are  patterns  for  the  rest ; 
(The  gold  of  heaven,  who  bear  the  God  impressed ;) 
But  when  the  precious  coin  is  kept  unclean, 
The  sovereign's  image  is  no  longer  seen. 
If  they  be  foul  on  whom  the  people  trust,  85 

Well  may  the  baser  brass  contract  a  rust. 

The  prelate  for  his  holy  life  he  prized ; 
The  worldly  pomp  of  prelacy  despised. 
His  Saviour  came  not  with  a  gaudy  show. 
Nor  was  his  kingdom  of  the  world  below.  90 

Patience  m  want,  and  poverty  of  mind. 
These  marks  of  church  and  churchmen  he  designed. 
And  living  taught,  and  dying  left  behind. 
The  crown  he  wore  was  of  the  pointed  thorn  ; 
In  purple  he  was  crucified,  not  bom.  95 

They  who  contend  for  place  and  high  degree. 
Are  not  his  sons,  but  those  of  Zebedee.  , 

Not  but  he  knew  the  signs  of  earthly  power 
Might  well  become  Saint  Peter's  successor ; 
The  holy  father  holds  a  double  reign,  100 

The  prince  may  keep  his  pomp,  the  fisher  must  be  plain. 

Such  was  the  saint ;  who  shone  with  every  grace, 
Reflecting,  Moses-like,  his  Maker's  face. 
God  saw  his  image  lively  was  expressed  ; 
And  his  own  work,  as  in  creation,  blessed.  105 

The  tempter  saw  him  too  with  envious  eye. 
And,  as  on  Job,  demanded  leave  to  try. 
He  took  the  time  when  Richard  was  deposed. 
And  high  and  low  with  happy  Harry  closed. 
This  Prince,  though  great  in  arms,  the  priest  withstood,  no 
Near  though  he  was,  yet  not  the  next  of  blood. 


/ 
/ 
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Had  Richard  unconstrained  resigned  the  throne, 
A  King  can  give  no  more  than  is  his  own ; 
The  title  stood  entailed,  had  Richard  had  a  son. 

Conquest,  an  odious  name,  was  laid  aside  ;  115 

Where  all  submitted,  none  the  battle  tried. 
The  senseless  plea  of  right  by  Providence 
Was  by  a  flattering  priest  invented  since  ; 
And  lasts  no  longer  than  the  present  sway, 
But  justifies  the  next  who  comes  in  play.  120 

The  people's  right  remains  ;  let  those  who  dare 
Dispute  their  power,  when  they  the  judges  are. 

He  joined  not  in  their  choice,  because  he  knew 
Worse  might  and  often  did  from  change  ensue. 
Much  to  himself  he  thought ;  but  little  spoke  ;  125 

And,  undeprived,  his  benefice  forsook. 

Now,  through  the  land,  his  cure  of  souls  he  stretched. 
And  like  a  primitive  apostle  preached. 
Still  cheerful ;  ever  constant  to  his  call ; 
By  many  followed  ;  loved  by  most,  admired  by  all.  130 

With  what  he  begged,  his  brethren  he  relieved  ! 
And  gave  the  charities  himself  received  ; 
Gave,  while  he  taught  ;  and  edified  the  more, 
Because  he  showed  by  proof  'twas  easy  to  be  poor. 

He  went  not  with  the  crowd  to  see  a  shrine ;  135 

But  fed  us  by  the  way  with  food  divine. 

In  deference  to  his  virtues,  I  forbear 
To  show  you  what  the  rest  in  orders  were  : 
This  brilliant  is  so  spotless,  and  so  bright, 
He  needs  no  foil,  but  shines  by  his  own  proper  light.         140 


SIGISMONDA   AND   GUISCARDO. 

FROM    HOCCACE. 

• 

While  Norman  Tancred  in  Salerno  reigned, 

The  title  of  a  gracious  Prince  he  gained  ; 

Till  turned  a  tyrant  in  his  latter  days, 

He  lost  the  lustre  of  his  former  praise. 

And  from  the  bright  meridian  where  he  stood  5 

Descending  dipped  his  hands  in  lovers'  blood. 

This  Prince,  of  Fortune's  favour  long  possessed. 
Yet  was  with  one  fair  daughter  only  blessed  ; 
And  blessed  he  might  have  been  with  her  alone. 
But  oh  !  how  much  more  happy  had  he  none  !  10 

She  was  his  care,  his  hope,  and  his  delight, 
Most  in  his  thought,  and  ever  in  his  sight  : 
Next,  nay  beyond  his  life,  he  held  her  dear  ; 
She  lived  by  him,  and  now  he  lived  in  her. 
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For  this,  when  ripe  for  marriage,  he  delayed  15 

Her  nuptial  bands,  and  kept  her  long  a  maid, 

As  envying  any  else  should  share  a  part 

Of  what  was  his,  and  claiming  all  her  heart. 

At  length,  as  public  decency  required, 

And  all  his  vassals  eagerly  desired,  20 

\\^ith  mind  averse,  he  rather  underwent 

His  people's  will  than  gave  his  own  consent 

So  was  she  torn,  as  from  a  lover's  side. 

And  made,  almost  in  his  despite,  a  bride. 

Short  were  her  marriage  joys ;  for  in  the  prime  25 

Of  youth,  her  lord  expired  before  his  time  j 
And  to  her  father's  court  in  little  space 
Restored  anew,  she  held  a  higher  place  ; 
More  loved,  and  more  exalted  into  grace. 
This  Princess,  fresh  and  young,  and  fair  and  wise,  30 

The  worshipped  idol  of  her  father's  eyes. 
Did  all  her  sex  in  every  grace  exceed. 
And  had  more  wit  beside  than  women  need. 

Vouth,  health,  and  ease,  and  most  an  amorous  mind, 
To  second  nuptials  had  her  thoughts  inclined ;  35 

And  former  joys  had  left  a  secret  sting  behind. 
But,  prodigal  in  every  other  grant, 
Her  sire  left  unsupplied  her  only  want , 
And  she,  betwixt  her  modesty  and  pride. 
Her  wishes,  which  she  could  not  help,  would  hide.  4^ 

Resolved  at  last  to  lose  no  longer  time. 
And  yet  to  ]5lease  her  self  without  a  crime, 
She  cast  her  eyes  around  the  court,  to  find 
A  worthy  subject  suiting  to  her  "mind. 

To  him  in  holy  nuptials  to  be  tied,  45 

A  seeming  widow,  and  a  secret  bride. 
Among  the  train  of  courtiers,  one  she  found 
With  all  the  gifts  of  bounteous  nature  crowned. 
Of  gentle  blood,  but  one  whose  niggard  fate 
Had  set  him  far  below  her  high  estate  :  50 

Guiscard  his  name  was  called,  of  blooming  age, 
Now  squire  to  Tancred,  and  before  his  page  : 
To  him,  the  choice  of  all  the  shining  crowd, 
Her  heart  the  noble  Sigismonda  vowed. 

Yet  hitherto  she  kept  her  love  concealed,  55 

And  with  close  glances  every  day  beheld 
The  graceful  youth  ;  and  every  day  increased 
The  raging  fire  that  burned  within  her  breast ; 
Some  secret  charm  did  all  his  acts  attend. 
And  what  his  fortune  wanted  hers  could  mend  ;  60 

Till,  as  the  fire  will  force  its  outward  way, 
Or,  in  the  prison  pent,  consume  the  prey. 
So  long  her  earnest  eyes  on  his  wer^  set. 
At  length  their  twisted  rays  together  met ; 
And  he,  surprised  with  humble  joy,  surveyed  65 

One  sweet  regard,  shot  by  the  royal  maid. 
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Not  well  assured,  while  doubtful  hopes  he  nursed, 

A  second  glance  came  gliding  like  the  first ; 

And  he,  who  saw  the  sharpness  of  the  dart, 

Without  defence  received  it  in  his  heart.  70 

In  public,  though  their  passion  wanted  speech. 

Yet  mutual  looks  interpreted  for  each  : 

Time,  ways,  and  means  of  meeting  were  denied, 

But  all  those  wants  ingenious  Love  supplied. 

The  inventive  god,  who  never  fails  his  part,  75 

Inspires  the  wit  when  once  he  warms  the  heart. 
When  Guiscard  next  was  in  the  circle  seen. 

Where  Sigismonda  held  the  place  of  queen, 

A  hollow  cane  within  her  hand  she  brought, 

But  in  the  concave  had  enclosed  a  note ;  80 

With  this  she  seemed  to  play,  and,  as  in  sport. 

Tossed  to  her  love  in  presence  of  the  court ; 

**  Take  it,"  she  said,  **  and  when  your  needs  require, 

**  This  little  brand  will  serve  to  light  your  fire." 

He  took  it  with  a  bow,  and  soon  divined  85 

The  seeming  toy  was  not  for  nought  designed : 

But  when  retired,  so  long  with  curious  eyes 

He  viewed  the  present,  that  he  found  the  prize. 

Much  was  in  little  writ ;  and  all  conveyed 

With  cautious  care,  for  fear  to  be  betrayed  90 

By  some  false  confident  or  favourite  maid. 

The  time,  the  place,  the  manner  how  to  meet, 

Were  all  in  punctual  order  plainly  writ : 

But  since  a  trust  must  be,  she  thought  it  best 

To  put  it  out  of  laymen's  power  at  least,  95 

And  for  their  sc^lemn  vows  prepared  a  priest. 

Guiscard,  her  secret  purpose  understood, 
With  joy  prepared  to  meet  the  coining  good  ; 
Nor  pains  nor  danger  was  resolved  to  spare, 
But  use  the  means  appointed  by  tlie  fair.  icx) 

Near  the  proud  palace  of  Salerno  stood 
A  mount  of  rough  ascent,  and  thick  with  wood  ; 
Through  this  a  cave  was  dug  with  vast  expense, 
Tlie  work  it  seemed  of  some  suspicious  Prince, 
Who,  when  abusing  power  with  lawless  might,  105 

From  pubHc  justice  would  secure  his  flight. 
The  passage  made  by  many  a  winding  way, 
Reached  even  the  room  in  which  the  tyrant  lay, 
Fit  for  his  purpose  ;   on  a  lower  floor, 

He  lodged,  whose  issue  was  an  iron  door,  no 

From  whence  by  stairs  descending  to  the  ground. 
In  the  blind  grot  a  safe  retreat  he  found. 
Its  outlet  ended  in  a  brake  o'ergrown 
With  brambles,  choked  by  time,  and  now  unknown. 
A  rift  there  was,  which  frop  the  mountain's  height  115 

Conveyed  a  glimmering  and  malignant  light,* 


"  Sub  luce  maligna." — Virg.  JEh.  vi.  270. 
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A  breathing-place  to  draw  the  damps  away, 

A  twilight  of  an  intercepted  day. 

The  tyrant's  den,  whose  use,  though  lost  to  fame. 

Was  now  the  apartment  of  the  royal  dame ;  1 20 

The  cavern,  only  to  her  father  known, 

By  him  was  to  his  darling  daughter  shown. 

Neglected  long  she  let  the  secret  rest. 
Till  love  recalled  it  to  her  labouring  breast, 
And  hinted  as  the  way  by  Heaven  designed  125 

The  teacher  by  the  means  he  taught  to  blind. 
What  will  not  women  do,  when  need  inspires 
Their  wit,  or  love  their  inclination  fires  ! 
Though  jealousy  of  state  the  invention  found, 
Yet  love  refined  upon  the  former  ground.  130 

That  way  the  tyrant  had  reserved,  to  fly 
Pursuing  hate,  now  served  to  bring  two  lovers  nigh. 

The  dame,  who  long  in  vain  had  kept  the  key,* 
Bold  by  desire,  explored  the  secret  way  ; 
Now  tried  the  stairs,  and  wading  through  the  night,  135 

Searched  all  the  deep  recess,  and  issued  into  light. 
All  this  her  letter  had  so  well  explained, 
The  instructed  youth  might  compass  what  remained  ; 
The  cavern-mouth  alone  was  hard  to  find. 
Because  the  path  disused  was  out  of  mind  :  140 

But  in  what  quarter  of  the  cops  it  lay. 
His  eye  by  certain  level  could  survey  : 
Yet  (for  the  wood  perplexed  with  thorns  he  knew) 
A  frock  of  leather  o'er  his  limbs  he  drew  ; 
And  thus  provided  searched  the  brake  around,  145 

Till  the  choked  entry  of  the  cave  he  found. 

Thus  all  prepared,  the  promised  hour  arrived. 
So  long  expected,  and  so  well  contrived  : 
With  love  to  friend, f  the  impatient  lover  went. 
Fenced  from  the  thorns,  and  trod  the  deep  descent.  150 

The  conscious  priest,  who  was  suborned  before. 
Stood  ready  posted  at  the  postern-door ; 
The  maids  in  distant  rooms  were  sent  to  rest. 
And  nothing  wanted  J  but  the  invited  guest. 
He  came,  and,  knocking  thrice,  without  delay  155 

The  longing  lady  heard,  and  turned  the  key  ; 
At  once  invaded  him  with  all  her  charms, 
And  the  first  step  he  made  was  in  her  arms : 
The  leathern  outside,  boistrous§  as  it  was, 
Gave  way,  and  bent  beneath  her  strict  embrace  :  160 


Key,  rhyming  with  7vay,  was  pronounced  kay  fquay'*  :  so  below,  lines  156  and  2^4,  key  rhymes 
h  delay  ;  and  again  with  way  Ime  182.  Key  is  Dryden's  spelling,  where  quay  is  now  written. 
;  "Annus  Mirabilis,"  stanza  231,  and  "  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,"  line  614. 

This  phrase,  *•  love  to  friend,"  is  used  by  Dryden  in  "Palamon  ajid  Arcite,"  book  i,  line  12. 
accurs  ni  Spenser,  "Faery  Queen,"  iii.  3.  14.    Shakespeare  has  "the  time  tr friend  "  (Macbeth, 

^  scene  3). 

:  The  meaning  is  "Nothing  was  wanting  but,'*  &c. 
I  A  peculiar  use  of  boisUrous^  spelt  boistrous  by  Dryden,  meaning  strong. 
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On  either  side  the  kisses  flew  so  thick, 

That  neither  he  nor  she  had  breath  to  speak. 

The  holy  man,  amazed  at  what  he  saw, 

Made  haste  to  sanctify  the  bliss  by  law  ; 

And  muttered  fast  the  matrimony  o*er,  165 

For  fear  committed  sin  should  get  before. 

His  work  performed,  he  left  the  pair  alone. 

Because  he  knew  he  could  not  go  too  soon  ; 

His  presence  odious,  when  his  task  was  done. 

What  thoughts  he  had  beseems  not  me  to  say,  170 

Though  some  surmise  he  went  to  fast  and  pray, 

And  needed  both  to  drive  the  tempting  thoughts  away. 

The  foe  once  gone,  they  took  their  full  delight ; 
'Twas  restless  rage  and  tempest  all  the  night ; 
For  greedy  love  each  moment  would  employ,  175 

And  grudged  the  shortest  pauses  of  their  joy. 

Thus  were  their  loves  auspiciously  begun, 
And  thus  with  secret  care  were  carried  on, 
The  stealth  it  self  did  appetite  restore, 
And  looked  so  like  a  sin,  it  pleased  the  more.  180 

The  cave  was  now  become  a  common  way, 
The  wicket,  often  opened,  knew  the  key. 
Love  rioted  secure,  and,  long  enjoyed, 
Was  ever  eager,  and  was  never  cloyed. 

But  as  extremes  are  short,  of  ill  and  good,  185 

And  tides  at  highest  mark  regorge  the  flood  ; 
So  Fate,  that  could  no  more  improve  their  joy. 
Took  a  malicious  pleasure  to  destroy. 

Tancred,  who  fondly  loved,  and  whose  delight 
Was  j)laced  in  his  fair  daughter's  daily  sight,  iqo 

Of  custom,  when  his  state  affairs  were  done, 
Would  pass  his  pleasing  hours  with  her  alone  ; 
And,  as  a  father's  privilege  allowed, 
Without  attendance  of  the  officious  crowd. 

It  happened  once,  that  when  in  heat  of  day  195 

He  tried  to  sleep,  as  was  his  usual  way. 
The  balmy  slumber  fled  his  wakeful  eyes, 
And  forced  him,  in  his  own  despite,  to  rise : 
Of  sleep  forsaken,  to  relieve  his  care. 

He  sought  the  conversation  of  the  fair ;  200 

But  with  her  train  of  damsels  she  was  gone, 
In  shadv  walks  the  scorchini^  licat  to  shun  : 
He  would  not  violate  that  sweet  recess, 
And  found  besides  a  welcome  heaviness 

That  seized  his  eyes  ;  and  slumber,  which  forgot,  10^ 

When  called  before,  to  come,  now  came  unsought. 
From  light  retired,  behind  his  daughter's  bed, 
He  for  approaching  sleep  composed  his  head ; 
A  chair  was  ready,  for  that  use  designed. 
So  quilted  that  he  lay  at  ease  reclined  ;  210 

The  curtains  closely  drawn,  the  light  to  screen, 
As  if  he  had  contrived  to  lie  unseen  : 
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Thus  covered  with  an  artificial  night, 

Sleep  did  his  office  soon,  and  sealed  his  sight. 

With  Heaven  averse,  in  this  ill-omened  hour  215 

Was  Guiscard  summoned  to  the  secret  bower, 
And  the  fair  nymph,  with  expectation  fired, 
From  her  attending  damsels  was  retired  : 
For,  true  to  love,  she  measured  time  so  right 
As  not  to  miss  one  moment  of  deliglit.  220 

The  garden,  seated  on  the  level  floor, 
She  left  behind,  and  locking  every  door, 
Thought  all  secure  ;  but  little  did  she  know, 
Blind  to  her  fate,  she  had  enclosed  her  foe. 
Attending  Guiscard  in  his  leathern  frock  225 

Stood  ready,  with  his  thrice  repeated  knock : 
Thrice  with  a  doleful  sound  the  jarring  grate 
Rung  deaf  and  hollow,  and  presaged  their  fate. 
The  door  unlocked,  to  known  delight  they  haste. 
And  panting,  in  each  other's  arms  embraced,  230 

Rush  to  the  conscious  bed,  a  mutual  freight, 
And  heedless  press  it  with  their  wonted  weight. 

The  sudden  bound  awaked  the  sleeping  sire. 
And  showed  a  sight  no  parent  can  desire  ; 
His  opening  eyes  at  once  with  odious  view  235 

The  love  discovered,  and  the  lover  knew  : 
He  would  have  cried  ;  but,  hoping  that  he  dreamt. 
Amazement  tied  his  tongue,  and  stopped  the  attempt. 
The  ensuing  moment  all  the  truth  declared, 
But  now  he  stood  collected  and  prepared  ;  240 

For  malice  and  revenge  had  put  him  on  his  guard. 

So,  like  a  lion  that  unheeded  lay, 
Dissembling  sleep,  and  watchful  to  betray. 
With  inward  rage  he  meditates  his  prey.* 
The  thoughtless  pair,  indulging  their  desires,  245 

Alternate  kindled  and  then  quenched  their  fires  ; 
Nor  thinking  in  the  shades  of  death  they  played. 
Full  of  themselves,  themselves  alone  surveyed, 
And,  too  secure,  were  by  themselves  betmyed. 
Long  time  dissolved  in  pleasure  thus  they  lay,  2f;o 

Till  nature  could  no  more  suffice  their  play  ; 
Then  rose  the  youth,  and  through  the  cave  again 
Returned  ;  the  ])rincess  mingled  with  her  train. 

Resolved  his  unripe  vengeance  to  defer. 
The  royal  spy,  when  now  the  coast  was  clear,  255 

Sought  not  the  garden,  but  retired  unseen, 
To  brood  in  secret  on  his  gathered  spleen, 
And  methodize  revenge  :  to  death  he  grieved  ; 
And,  but  he  saw  the  crime,  had  scarce  believed. 
The  appointment  for  the  ensuing  night  he  heard  ;  260 

And,  therefore,  in  the  cavern  had  prepared 
Two  brawny  yeomen  of  his  trusty  guard. 

*  Compare  "Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  line  447,  for  the  same  simile. 
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Scarce  had  unwary  Guiscard  set  his  foot 
Within  the  farmost  *  entrance  of  the  grot. 
When  these  in  secret  ambush  ready  lay,  265 

And,  rushing  on  the  sudden,  seized  the  prey. 
Encumbered  with  his  frock,  without  defence, 
An  easy  prize,  they  led  the  prisoner  thence, 
And,  as  commanded,  brought  before  the  Prince. 
The  gloomy  sire,  too  sensible  of  wrong  270 

To  vent  his  rage  in  words,  restrained  his  tongue, 
And  only  said,  **  Thus  servants  are  preferred 
**  And  trusted,  thus  their  sovereigns  they  reward  : 
**  Had  I  not  seen,  had  not  these  eyes  received 
**  Too  clear  a  proof,  I  could  not  have  believed."  275 

He  paused,  and  choked  the  rest.     The  youth,  who  saw 
His  forfeit  life  abandoned  to  the  law, 
The  judge  the  accuser,  and  the  offence  to  him. 
Who  had  both  power  and  will  to  avenge  the  crime, 
No  vain  defence  prepared,  but  thus  replied  :  280 

**  The  faults  of  Love  by  Love  are  justified  ; 
"  With  unresisted  might  the  monarch  reigns, 
**  He  levels  mountains  and  he  raises  plains, 
'*  And,  not  regarding  difference  of  degree, 
**  Abased  your  daughter  and  exalted  me."  285 

This  bold  return  with  seeming  patience  heard,- 
The  prisoner  was  remitted  to  the  guard. 
The  sullen  tyrant  slept  not  all  the  night, 
But  lonely  walking  by  a  winking  light. 
Sobbed,  wept,  and  groaned,  and  beat  his  withered  breast, 
But  would  not  violate  his  daughter's  rest ;  291 

Who  long  expecting  lay,  for  bliss  prepared, 
Listening  for  noise,  and  grieved  that  none  she  heard ; 
Oft  rose,  and  oft  in  vain  employed  the  key. 
And  oft  accused  her  lover  of  delay,  295 

And  passed  the  tedious  hours  in  anxious  thoughts  away. 

The  morrow  came  ;  and  at  his  usual  hour 
Old  Tancred  visited  his  daughter's  bower  ; 
Her  cheek  (for  such  his  custom  was)  he  kissed, 
Then  blessed  her  kneeling,  and  her  maids  dismissed.  300 

The  royal  dignity  thus  far  maintained. 
Now  left  in  private,  he  no  longer  feigned  ; 
But  all  at  once  his  grief  and  rage  appeared. 
And  floods  of  tears  ran  trickling  down  his  beard. 

**  O  Sigismonda,"  he  began  to  say  ;  305^ 

Thrice  he  began,  and  thrice  was  forced  to  stay,t 
Till  words  with  often  trying  found  their  way ; 

*  Farmost  changed  \vAo  foremost  in  all  modem  editions, 
t  Compare  Milton's  lines  : 

"Thrice  he  assayed,  and  thrice,  in  spite  of  scorn, 
Tears  such  as  angels  weep  burst  forth  :   at  last, 
Words  interwove  with  sighs  found  out  their  way." 

Paradise  Lost,  i.  619. 
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I  thought,  O  Sigismonda,  (but  how  blind 
**  Are  parents'  eyes  their  children's  faults  to  find  !) 
*'  Thy  virtue,  birth,  and  breeding  were  above  310 

* '  A  mean  desire,  and  vulgar  sense  of  love  ; 
**  Nor  less  than  sight  and  hearing  could  convince 
"  So  fond  a  father,  and  so  just  a  Prince, 
"Of  such  an  unforeseen  and  unbelieved  offence  : 
"  Then  what  indignant  sorrow  must  I  have,  315 

**  To  see  thee  lie  subjected  to  my  slave  ! 
**  A  man  so  smelling  of  the  people's  lee,* 
**  The  court  received  him  first  for  charity  ; 
*'  And  since  with  no  degree  of  honour  graced, 

But  only  suffered  where  he  first  was  placed  ;  320 

A  grovelling  insect  still ;  and  so  designed 

By  nature's  hand,  nor  born  of  noble  kind  ; 

A  thing  by  neither  man  nor  woman  prized. 

And  scarcely  known  enough  to  be  despised  : 
**  To  what  has  Heaven  reserved  my  age  ?     Ah  !  why        325 
*'  Should  man,  when  nature  calls,  not  choose  to  die  ; 
**  Rather  than  stretch  the  span  of  life,  to  find 
' '  Such  ills  as  Fate  has  wisely  cast  behind, 
'*  For  those  to  feel,  whom  fond  desire  to  live 

Makes  covetous  of  more  than  life  can  give  !  330 

Each  has  his  share  of  good  ;  and  when  'tis  gone. 

The  guest,  though  hungry,  cannot  rise  too  soon. 

But  I,  expecting  more,  in  my  own  wrong 

Protracting  life,  have  lived  a  day  too  long. 

If  yesterday  could  be  recalled  again,  335 

Even  now  would  I  conclude  my  happy  reign ; 

But  'tis  too  late,  my  glorious  race  is  run, 

And  a  dark  cloud  o'ertakes  my  setting  sun. 

Hadst  thou  not  loved,  or  loving  saved  the  shame. 

If  not  the  sin,  by  some  illustrious  name,  340 

This  little  comfort  had  relieved  my  mind, 
**  'Twas  frailty,  not  unusual  to  thy  kind  : 
"  But  thy  low  fall  beneath  thy  royal  blood 
**  Shows  downward  appetite  to  mix  with  mud. 

Thus  not  the  least  excuse  is  left  for  thee,  345 

Nor  the  least  refuge  for  unhappy  me. 
'*  For  him  I  have  resolved  :  whom  by  surprise 

I  took,  and  scarce  can  call  it,  in  disguise ; 

For  such  was  his  attire,  as,  with  intent 

Of  nature,  suited  to  his  mean  descent :  350 

The  harder  question  yet  remains  behind, 

What  pains  a  parent  and  a  prince  can  find 

To  punish  an  offence  of  this  degenerate  kind. 
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*  The  use  of  the  singular  lee  is  rare.     It  is  probably  translated  by  Dryden  from  the  French,  la 

•  (in  peuple.     Prior  puts  the  same  phrase  into  the  lady's  mouth  in  his  *'  Henry  and  Emma  :" 

"  My  clothes,  my  sire,  exchanged  for  thee, 
I'll  mingle  with  the  people's  wretched  lee." 

Apud  illam  perditissimam  atque  infimam  faecem  populi." — Cicero,  Ep.  ad  Q.  Fr.  6. 
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As  I  have  loved,  and  yet  I  love  thee 'more 
**  Than  ever  father  loved  a  child  before  ;  355 

**  So  that  indulgence  draws  me  to  forgive  : 
**  Nature,  that  gave  thee  life,  would  have  thee  live, 
**  But,  as  a  public  parent  of  the  state, 
"  My  justice  and  thy  »:rime  requires  thy  fate. 

Fain  would  I  choose  a  middle  course  to  steer ;  360 

Nature's  too  kind,  and  justice  too  severe  : 

Speak  for  us  both,  and  to  the  balance  bring 
**  On  either  side  the  father  and  the  king. 
**  Heaven  knows,  my  heart  is  bent  to  favour  thee ; 
*'  Make  it  but  scanty  weight,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me."  365 

Here  stopping  with  a  sigh,  he  poured  a  flood 
Of  tears,  to  make  liis  last  expression  good. 

She  who  had  heard  him  speak,  nor  saw  alone 
The  secret  conduct  of  her  love  was  known, 
But  he  was  taken  who  her  soul  possessed,  370 

Felt  all  the  pangs  of  sorrow  in  her  breast : 
And  little  wanted,*  but  a  woman's  heart 
With  cries  and  tears  had  testified  her  smart, 
But  inborn  worth,  that  fortune  can  control. 
New  strung  and  stiffer  bent  her  softer  soul ;  375 

The  heroine  assumed  the  woman's  place. 
Confirmed  her  mind,  and  fortified  her  face  : 
Why  should  she  beg,  or  what  could  she  pretend. 
When  her  stern  father  had  condemned  her  friend  ! 
Her  life  she  might  have  had  ;  l^ut  her  despair  38G 

Of  saving  his  had  put  it  past  her  care  : 
Resolved  on  fate,  she  would  not  lose  her  breath, 
But,  rather  than  not  die,  solicit  death. 
Fixed  on  this  thought,  she,  not  ns  wunien  use, 
Her  fault  by  common  frailty  would  excuse  ;  385 

But  boldly  justified  her  innoc^mce, 
And  while  the  fact  was  owned,  denied  the  offence  : 
Then  with  dry  eyes,  and  with  an  open  look, 
She  met  his  glance  midway,  and  thus  undaunted  spoke  : 

"  Tancred,  I  neither  am  disposed  to  make  390 

"  Request  for  life,  nor  offered  life  to  take  ; 

Much  less  deny  the  deed  ;  but  least  of  all 

Beneath  pretended  justice  weakly  fall. 

My  words  to  sacred  truth  shall  be  confined, 

My  deeds  shall  show  the  greatness  of  my  mind.  395 


(( 

"  That  I  have  loved,  I  own  ;  that  still  I  love 
"  I  call  to  witness  all  the  powers  above: 


"  Yet  more  I  own  ;  to  Guiscard's  love  I  give 

"  The  small  remaining  time  I  have  to  live  ; 

"  And  if  beyond  this  life  desire  can  be,  400 

'•  Not  Fate  it  self  shall  set  my  passion  free. 

**  This  first  avowed,  nor  folly  warped  my  mind, 
*'  Nor  the  frail  texture  of  the  female  kind 

The  meaning  is,  "There  was  little  wanting  but  that,"  &c.     Compare  line  154. 
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**  Betrayed  my  virtue  ;  for  too  well  I  knew 

**  What  honour  was,  and  honour  had  his  due  :  405 

**  Before  the  holy  priest  my  vows  were  tied, 

**  So  came  I  not  a  strumpet,  but  a  bride  : 

**  This  for  my  fame,  and  for  the  public  voice  ; 

**  Yet  more,  his  merits  justified  my  choice  : 

**  Which  had  they  not,  the  first  election  thine,  410 

**  That  bond  dissolved,  the  next  is  freely  mine ; 

**  Or  grant  I  erred  (which  yet  I  must  deny), 

**  T'ld  parents  power  even  second  vows  to  tie, 

**  Thy  little  care  to  mend  my  widowed  nights 

"  Has  forced  me  to  recourse  of  marriage  rites,  415 

**  To  fill  an  empty  side,  and  follow  known  delights. 

"  What  have  I  done  in  this,  deserving  blame? 

**  State-laws  may  alter;  Nature's  are  the  same; 

**  Those  are  usurped  on  helpless  woman-kind, 

*'  Made  without  our  consent,  and  wanting  power  to  bind. 

"  Thou,  Tancred,  better  shouldst  have  understood,     421 
"  That,  as  thy  father  gave  thee  flesh  and  blood, 
**  So  gavest  thou  me :  not  from  the  quarry  hewed, 
**  liut  of  a  softer  mould,  with  sense  endued ; 
**  Even  softer  than  thy  own,  of  suppler  kind,  425 

**  More  exquisite  of  taste,  and  more  than  man  refined. 
*'  Nor  needst  thou  by  thy  daughter  to  be  told, 
**  Though  now  thy  spriijhtly  *  blood  with  age  be  cold, 
**  Thou  hast  been  young:  and  canst  remember  still, 
**  That  when  thou  hadst  tiie  power,  thou  hadst  the  will :  430 
**  And  from  the  past  experience  of  thy  fires, 
*'  Canst  tell  with  what  a  tide  our  strong  desires 
**  Come  rushing  on  in  youth,  and  what  their  rage  requires. 

'*  And  grant  thy  youth  was  exercised  in  arms, 
"  When  love  no  leisure  found  for  softer  charms,  435 

My  tender  age  in  luxury  was  trained. 

With  idle  ease  and  pageants  entertained ; 

My  hours  my  own,  my  pleasures  unrestrained. 
"  So  bred,  no  wonder  if  I  took  the  bent 
**  That  seemed  even  warranted  by  thy  consent,  440 

**  For,  when  the  father  is  too  fondly  kind. 

Such  seed  he  sows,  such  harvest  shall  he  f.nd. 

Blame  then  thy  self,  as  reason's  law  requires, 

(Since  nature  gave,  and  thou  fomentst  my  fires;) 
*'  If  still  those  appetites  continue  strong,  445 

**  Thou  mayest  consider  I  am  yet  but  young. 
**  Consider  too  that,  having  been  a  wife, 
**  I  must  have  tasted  of  a  better  life, 
**  And  am  not  to  be  blamed,  if  I  renew 
**  By  lawful  means  the  joys  which  then  I  knew.  450 

**  Where  was  the  crime,  if  pleasure  I  procured, 

Young,  and  a  woman,  and  to  bliss  enured  ? 
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Printed  here  in  folio  edition  spritely,  but  the  same  folio  has  elsewhere  the  spelling  sprightly. 
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That  was  my  case,  and  this  is  my  defence : 

I  pleased  my  self,  I  shunned  incontinence, 

And,  urged  by  strong  desires,  indulged  my  sense.  455 

**  Left  to  my  self,  I  must  avow,  1  strove 
From  public  shame  to  screen  my  secret  love, 
And,  well  acquainted  with  thy  native  pride. 
Endeavoured  what  I  could  not  help  to  hide. 
For  which  a  woman's  Mit  an  easy  way  supplied.  460 

How  this,  so  well  contrived,  so  closely  laid, 

**  Was  known  to  thee,  or  by  wliat  chance  betrayed, 

"  Is  not  my  care  ;  to  please  thy  pride  alone, 

**  I  could  have  wished  it  had  been  still  unknown. 

**  Nor  took  I  Guiscard,  by  blind  fancy  led  465 

Or  hasty  choice,  as  many  women  wed ; 

But  with  deliberate  care,  and  ripened  thought, 

*'  At  leisure  first  designed,  before  I  wrought : 

"  On  him  I  rested  after  long  debate. 
And  not  without  considering  fixed  my  fate  :  470 

His  flame  was  equal,  though  by  mine  inspired : 
(For  so  the  difference  of  our  birth  required  :) 
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**  Had  he  been  born  like  me,  like  me  his  love 

**  Had  first  begun  what  mine  was  forced  to  move: 
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But  thus  beginning,  thus  we  persevere;  475 

Our  passions  yet  continue  what  they  were, 

Nor  length  of  trial  makes  our  joys  the  less  sincere.* 
At  this  my  choice,  though  not  by  thine  allowed, 

(Thy  judgment  herding  with  the  common  crowd,) 

Thou  takest  unjust  offence ;  and,  led  by  them,  480 

**  Dost  less  the  merit  than  the  man  esteem. 
*'  Too  sharply,  Tancred,  by  thy  pride  betrayed, 

Hast  thou  against  the  laws  of  kind  inveighed; 

For  all  the  offence  is  in  opinion  placed, 

Which  deems  higli  birth  by  lowly  choice  debased.  485 

This  thought  alone  with  fury  fires  thy  breast, 

(For  holy  marriage  justifies  the  rest,) 
"  That  I  have  sunk  the  glories  of  the  state, 
**  And  mixed  my  blood  with  a  plebeian  mate: 
**  In  which  I  wonder  thou  shouklst  oversee  490 

**  Superior  causes,  or  impute  to  me 
**  The  fault  of  Fortune,  or  the  Fates'  decree. 
**  Or  call  it  Heaven's  imperial  power  alone, 

Which  moves  on  springs  of  justice,  though  unknown. 
*'  Yet  this  we  see,  though  ordered  for  the  best,  495 

The  bad  exalted,  and  tlie  good  oppressed ; 

Permitted  laurels  grace  the  lawless  brow, 

The  unworthy  raised,  the  worthy  cast  below. 
But  leaving  that :  search  we  the  secret  springs. 

And  backward  trace  the  principles  of  things;  5^^ 
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*  .SVwc^r^,  pure,  unmixed.     See   "Annus  Mirabilis,"  stanza  209,  and  the  passages  quoted  in  the 
note. 
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**  There  shall  we  find,  that  when  the  world  began, 

**  One  commoii  mass  composed  the  mould  of  man; 

**  One  paste  of  flesh  on  all  d^rees  bestowed,* 

*'  And  kneaded  up  alike  with  moistening  blood. 

'*  The  same  Almighty  Power  inspired  the  frame  505 

"  With  kindled  life,  and  formed  the  souls  the  same  i 

*'  The  faculties  of  intellect  and  will 

**  Dispensed  with  equal  hand,  disposed  with  equal  skill, 

•'  Like  liberty  indulged  with  choice  of  good  or  ill. 

**  Thus  bom  alike,  from  virtue  first  b^an  510 

"  The  difference  that  distinguished  man  from  man : 

"  He  claimed  no  title  from  descent  of  blood. 

But  that  which  made  him  noble  made  him  good. 

Warmed  with  more  particles  of  heavenly  flame. 

He  winged  his  upward  flight,  'and  soared  to  fame ;  515 

**  The  rest  remained  below,  a  tribe  without  a  name. 

**  This  law,  though  custom  now  diverts  the  course, 
**  As  Nature's  institute,  is  yet  in  force; 

Uncancelled,  though  disused  ;  and  he,  whose  mind 

Is  virtuous,  is  alone  of  noble  kind;  520 

Though  poor  in  fortune,  of  celestial  race; 
**  And  he  commits  the  crime  who  calls  him  base. 

**  Now  lay  the  line ;  and  measure  all  thy  court 
**  By  inward  virtue,  not  external  port, 

**  And  find  whom  justly  to  prefer  above  525 

*'  The  man  on  whom  my  judgment  placed  my  love ; 
**  So  shalt  thou  see  his  parts  and  person  shine, 
**  And  thus  compared,  the  rest  a  base  degenerate  line. 
*'  Nor  took  I,  when  I  first  surveyed  thy  court, 
*^  His  valour  or  his  virtues  on  report;  530 

**  But  trusted  what  I  ought  to  trust  alone, 
"  Relying  on  thy  eyes,  and  not  my  own; 

Thy  praise  (and  thine  was  then  the  public  voice) 

First  recommended  Guiscard  to  my  choice : 

Directed  thus  by  thee,  I  looked,  and  found  535 

A  man  I  thought  deserving  to  be  crowned ! 

First  by  my  father  pointed  to  my  sight, 

Nor  less  conspicuous  by  his  native  light ; 

His  mind,  his  mien,  the  features  of  his  face. 

Excelling  all  the  rest  of  human  i*ace :  540 

"  These  were  thy  thoughts,  and  thou  couldst  judge  aright, 
**  Till  interest  made  a  jaundice  in  thy  sight. 

*  *  Or  should  I  grant  thou  didst  not  rightly  see, 
"  Then  thou  wert  first  deceived,  and  I  deceived  by  thee. 
**  But  if  thou  shalt  allege,  through  pride  of  mind,  545 

**  Thy  blood  with  one  of  base  condition  joined, 
'   'Tis  false;  for  'tis  not  baseness  to  Idc  poor: 

His  poverty  augments  thy  crime  the  more; 
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mpare  in  the  dedication  of  the  Fables  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  "  made  of  a  more  pliant 
lumble,  courteous,  and  obliging,"  p.  490. 
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'•  ^X  w  *.»ni  ;  VD'.mj  prmcet.  ].irai»t.  tbeo-  Kbuuld  scm'ard.    550 

**  hxK  lucw:  tilt  kxnsn^  cniruKltKJ  l»v  the  crowd 

*•  Witii  vtaidu  to  Ur  diig:ienfced  icir  cummciD  good? 

**  'V)ut  ytfjy^  h^txct  aui  fur  liieir  king't>  delight, 

"  Tv  isuanch  a  pimp,  or  raibc  a  parasilr; 

*'  'J*JU:in.  is  tiitr  i.jij ;  aod  lit  '•ho  vel]  Imi-  «3TT?d  555 

"  Kv«u  uiigiity  jcuuimrciib  of:  are  mtaiiJ}'  iKurn, 
**  AxKi  kiugb  br  itinh  to  Jcwest  rank  return : 
**  All  fcuUject  to  the  ixnatr  of  giddy  dbance:. 
"  t'i^  l-oriime  can  ctysr^x^f  or  caD  advancse;  5110 

**  Jiut  tnie  xKjbalrtT  it  </  tbe  iniad, 
**  Not  g:iv«o  by  dbaaoe,  and  not  to  citance  reagned. 

**  y'lx  t}j«e  ntnaining  doulx  cxf  tlnr  decree, 
**  WJbtat  to  res'^jvc,  and  hou-  diiipc«e  erf  me, 
"  he  vk  amed  to  cau  tLat  iiM:lebt>  catre  aside,  565 

**  M7  belf  alfWie  nrilJ  ior  my  belf  prcn-ide. 
"  If  in  tby  doting  and  dtcreyii  age, 
**  ITjy  fc^^uJ,  a  stranger  in  thy  jroatli  to  rage, 
'*  Jiegins  in  ctu«J  deedb  to  take  deligiit, 

**  <iorge  with  my  blood  thy  barbaixms  appetite ;  57© 

**  For  I  bo  Jittle  am  disponed  to  pray 
**  For  Jife,  I  would  not  ca*t  a  "n-iLh  away. 
**  Sudi  as  it  is,  tiie  offence  in  aJJ  ray  own  ; 
'*  And  what  to  Guiscard  is  already  done, 
**  <^>r  to  l>e  done,  is  doomed  W  thy  decree,  575 

**  'I>jat,  if  not  executed  first  by  thee, 
*'  Sfiall  on  my  p«vjo  be  performed  by  me. 

*'  Away  !  \\ith  women  weep,  and  leave  me  here, 
**  hix'-'d,  like  a  iTian,  to  die  without  a  tear  ; 
**  Or  vdv*:  or  >>lay  us  Ixjth  ihi-  present  hour.  5S0 

**  "li.-v  all  that  fate  has  left  within  thy  jx>wer." 
She  !>ai<i  ;  nor  <Jid  her  father  fail  to  find 
In  all  hhe  s»i><>ke  the  j^reatness  of  her  mind  ; 
Vet  tijoughl  she  was  iiot  ob'-tiuate  to  die, 

Nor  <lee/iJed  the  'leatli  she  promised  was  .s.j  nij^h  :  5S5 

Secure  iii  this  l>elief,  he  left  the  dame, 
Kev>lv<  d  l<>  spare  her  life,  and  save  her  shame; 
Hut  that  <letested  object  to  remove, 
To  wreak  his  venj^eance,  and  to  cure  her  love. 

luteut  on  this,  a  secret  order  signed  59^ 

The  death  of  (iuiscard  to  his  guards  enjoined  ; 
Strangling  was  chosen,  and  the  night  the  time  ; 
A  mute  revenge,  and  blind  as  was  the  crime  : 
His  faithful  heart,  a  bloody  sacrifice, 

Torn  from  his  breast,  to  glut  the  tyrant's  eyes,  595 

(Jlcjsed  the  severe  command  ;  for,  slaves  to  pay, 
What  kings  decree  the  s(jldier  must  obey  : 
Waged  Against  foes,  and,  when  the  wars  are  o*er, 
Fit  only  to  maintain  despotic  power ; 
Dangerous  to  freedom,  and  desired  alone  600 
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By  kings,  who  seek  an  arbitrary  throne.* 

Such  were  these  guards  ;  as  ready  to  have  slain 

The  Prince  him  self,  allured  with  greater  gain  ; 

So  was  the  charge  performed  with  better  will, 

By  men  enured  to  blood,  and  exercised  in  ill.  605 

Now,  though  the  sullen  sire  had  eased  his  mind, 
The  pomp  of  his  revenge  was  yet  behind, 
A  pomp  prepared  to  grace  the  present  he  designed. 
A  goblet  rich  with  gems,  and  rough  with  gold, 
Of  depth  and  breadth  the  precious  pledge  to  hold,  610 

With  cruel  care  he  chose  ;  the  hollow  part 
ICnclosed,  the  lid  concealed  the  lover's  heart. 
Then  of  his  tnisted  mischiefs  one  he  sent, 
And  bad  him,  with  these  words,  the  gift  present : 

Thy  father  sends  thee  this  to  cheer  thy  breast,  615 

And  glad  thy  sight  with  what  thou  lovest  the  best. 

As  thou  hast  pleased  his  eyes,  and  joyed  his  mind, 
**  With  what  he  loved  the  most  of  human  kind." 

Ere  this,  the  royal  dame,  who  well  had  weighed 
Tlic  consequence  of  what  her  sire  had  said,  620 

Fixed  on  her  fate,  against  the  expected  hour, 
Procured  the  means  to  have  it  in  her  power ; 
For  this  she  had  distille<l  with  early  care 
The  juice  of  simples  friendly  to  despair, 
A  magazine  of  death,  and  thus  prepared,  625 

Secure  to  die,  the  fatal  message  heard  : 
Then  smiled  severe  ;  nor  with  a  troubled  look. 
Or  trembling  hand,  the  funeral  present  took  ; 
Even  kept  her  countenance,  when  the  lid  removed 
Disclosed  the  heart,  unfortunately  loved.  630 

She  needed  not  be  told  within  whose  breast 
It  lodged  ;  the  message  had  explained  the  rest. 
Or  not  amazed,  or  hiding  her  surprise. 
She  sternly  on  the  bearer  fixed  her  eyes ; 
Then  thus:  *'Tell  Tancred,  on  his  daughter's  part,  635 

**  The  gold,  though  precious,  equals  not  the  heart  ; 
**  But  he  did  well  to  give  his  best ;  and  I, 
**  Who  wished  a  worthier  urn,  forgive  his  poverty." 
At  this  she  curbed  a  groan,  that  else  had  come. 
And  pausing,  viewed  the  present  in  the  tomb ;  640 

Then  to  the  heart  adored  devoutly  glued 
I  ler  lips,  and  raising  it,  her  speech  renewed  : 

Even  from  my  day  of  birth,  to  this,  the  bound 

( )f  my  unhajipy  being,  I  have  found 

My  father's  care  and  tenderness  expressed  ;  645 

**  But  this  last  act  of  love  excels  the  rest  : 
"  For  this  so  dear  a  present,  bear  him  back 
**  The  best  return  that  I  can  live  to  make." 


*  Dryden  here  takes  the  popular  side  on  the  question  of  standinsr  armies,  which  had  a  few  years 
fore  agitated  the  country  against  King  William  and  his  ministers. 
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The  messenger  dispatched,  again  she  viewed 
The  loved  remains,  and,  sighing,  thus  pursued :  650 

"  Source  of  my  life,  and  lord  of  my  desires, 
"  In  whom  I  lived,  with  whom  my  soul  expires  ! 
"  Poor  heart,  no  more  the  spring  of  vital  heat, 
**  Cursed  be  the  hands  that  tore  thee  from  thy  seat  I 
**  The  course  is  finished  which  thy  fates  decreed,  655 

**  And  thou  from  thy  corporeal  prison  freed : 
**  Soon  hast  thou  reached  the  goal  with  mended  pace; 
**  A  world  of  woes  dispatched  m  little  space ; 
**  Forced  by  thy  worth,  thy  io^^  in  death  become 
"  Thy  friend,  has  lodged  thee  in  a  costly  tomb.  660 

**  There  yet  remained  thy  funeral  exequies, 
**  The  weeping  tribute  of  thy  widow's  eyes ; 
**  And  those  indulgent  Heaven  has  found  the  way 
"  That  I,  before  my  death,  have  leave  to  pay. 
"My  father  even  in  cruelty  is  kind,  665 

**  Or  Heaven  has  turned  the  malice  of  his  mind 
**  To  better  uses  than  his  hate  designed, 
**  And  made  the  insult,  which  in  his  gift  appears, 
"  The  means  to  mourn  thee  with  my  pious  tears; 
"  Which  I  will  pay  thee  down  before  I  go,  670 

"  And  save  myself  the  pains  to  weep  below, 
**  If  souls  can  weep.     Though  once  I  meant  to  meet 
"  My  fate  with  face  unmoved,  and  eyes  unwet, 
**  Yet,  since  I  have  thee  here  in  narrow  room, 
**  My  tears  shall  set  thee  first  afloat  within  thy  tomb.         675 
"  Then  (as  I  kndw  thy  spirit  hovers  nigh) 
**  Under  thy  friendly  conduct  will  I  fly 
"  To  regions  unexplored,  secure  to  share 
*'  Thy  state;  nor  hell  shall  punishment  appear; 
**  And  Heaven  is  double  Heaven,  if  thou  art  there."         680 

She  said.     Her  brimful  eyes,  that  ready  stood, 
And  only  wanted  will  to  weep  a  flood, 
Released  their  watery  store,  and  poured  amain, 
Like  clouds  low  hung,  a  sober  shower  of  rain  ; 
Mute  solemn  sorrow,  free  from  female  noise,  685 

Such  as  the  majesty  of  grief  destroys ; 
For,  bending  o'er  the  cup,  the  tears  she  shed 
Seemed  by  the  posture  to  discharge  her  head, 
O'er-filled  before  ;  and  oft  (her  mouth  apjilicd 
To  the  cold  heart)  she  kissed  at  once,  and  cried.  690 

Her  maids,  who  stood  amazed,  nor  knew  the  cause 
Of  her  complaining,  nor  whose  heart  it  was. 
Yet  all  due  measures  of  her  mourning  kept, 
Did  office  at  the  dirge,  and  by  infection  wept, 
And  oft  inquired  the  occasion  of  her  grief,  695 

Unanswered  but  by  sighs,  and  offered  vain  relief. 
At  length,  her  stock  of  tears  already  shed, 
She  wiped  her  eyes,  she  raised  her  drooping  head. 
And  thus  pursued  : — **  O  ever  faithful  heart, 
**  I  have  performed  the  ceremonial  part,  700 
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**  The  decencies  of  grief  ;  it  rests  behind, 

**  That,  as  our  bodies  were,  our  souls  be  joined ; 

**  To  thy  whate'er  abode  my  shade  convey, 

**  And,  as  an  elder  ghost,  direct  the  way  I " 

She  said  ;  and  bad  the  vial  to  be  brought,  7^5 

Where  she  before  had  brewed  the  deadly  draught : 

First  pouring  out  the  medicinable  bane. 

The  heart  her  tears  had  rinsed  she  bathed  again  ; 

Then  down  her  throat  the  death  securely  throws, 

And  quaffs  a  long  oblivion  of  her  woes.  7'^ 

This  done,  she  mounts  the  genial  bed,  and  there 
(Her  body  first  composed  with  honest  care) 
Attends  the  welcome  rest ;  her  hands  yet  hold 
Close  to  her  heart  the  monumental  gold  ; 
Nor  farther  word  she  spoke,  but  closed  her  sight,  715 

And  quiet  sought  the  covert  of  the  night. 

The  damsels,  who  the  while  in  silence  mourned. 
Not  knowing  nor  suspecting  death  suborned. 
Yet,  as  their  duty  was,  to  Tancred  sent, 
Who,  conscious  of  the  occasion,  feared  the  event.  720 

Alarmed,  and  with  presaging  heart,  he  came 
And  drew  the  curtains,  and  exposed  the  dame 
To  loathsome  light ;  then  with  a  late  relief 
Made  vain  efforts  to  mitigate  her  grief. 

She,  what  she  could,  excluding  day,  her  eyes  725 

Kept  firmly  sealed,  and  sternly  thus  replies  : 

"  Tancred,  restrain  thy  tears  unsought  by  me, 
**  And  sorrow  unavailing  now  to  thee  : 
**  Did  ever  man  before  afflict  his  mind 

To  see  the  effect  of  what  himself  designed  ?  730 

Yet,  if  thou  hast  remaining  in  thy  heart 
"  Some  sense  of  love,  some  unextinguished  part 

Of  former  kindness,  largely  once  professed, 

Let  me  by  that  adjure  thy  hardened  breast 

Not  to  deny  thy  daughter's  last  request :  735 

The  secret  love  which  I  so  long  enjoyed. 

And  still  concealed  to  gratify  thy  pride, 
*  Thou  hast  disjoined  ;  but,  with  my  dying  breath, 
**  Seek  not,  I  b^  thee,  to  disjoin  our  death  : 
**  Where'er  his  corps  by  thy  command  is  lai^l,  740 

**  Thither  let  mine  in  public  be  conveyed  ; 
**  Exposed  in  open  view,  and  side  by  side, 
'*  Acknowledged  as  a  brid^room  and  a  bride." 

The  Prince's  anguish  hmdered  his  reply  ; 
And  she,  who  felt  her  fate  approaching  nigh,  745 

Seized  the  cold  heart,  and  heaving  to  her  breast, 
*•  Here,  precious  pledge,"  she  said,  "securely  rest" 
TTiese  accents  were  her  last ;  the  creeping  death 
Benumbed  her  senses  first,  then  stopped  her  breath, 

Thus  she  for  disobedience  justly  died  ;  750 

The  sire  was  justly  punished  for  his  pride  ; 
The  youth,  least  guilty,  suffered  for  the  offence 
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Of  duty  violated  to  his  Prince  ; 

Who,  Lite  repenting  of  his  cmel  deed, 

One  common  sepulchre  for  both  decreed  ;  755 

Entombed  the  wretched  pair  in  royal  state, 

And  on  their  monument  inscribed  their  fule. 


THEODORE  AND   HONORIA. 

FROM    UOCCACE, 

Of  all  the  cities  in  Romanian  lands, 

The  chief  and  most  renowned  Ravenna  stands  ; 

Adorned  in  ancient  times  with  arms  and  arts, 

And  rich  inhabitants  with  generous  hearts. 

But  Theodore  the  brave,  above  the  rest,  5 

With  gifts  of  fortune  and  of  nature  blessed. 

The  foremost  place  for  wealth  and  honour  held. 

And  all  in  feats  of  chivalry  excelled. 

This  noble  youth  to  madness  loved  a  dame 
Of  high  degree,  Honoria  was  her  name  ;  10 

Fair  as  the  fairest,  but  of  haughty  mind. 
And  fiercer  than  became  so  soft  a  kind  ; 
Proud  of  her  birth  (for  equal  she  had  none), 
The  rest  she  scorned,  but  hated  him  alone  ; 
His  gifts,  his  constant  courtship,  nothing  gained  ;  15 

For  she,  the  more  he  loved,  the  more  disdaint-d. 
He  lived  with  all  the  pomp  he  could  devise. 
At  tills  and  turnamenls  obtained  the  prize, 
But  found  no  favour  in  his  lady's  eyes  : 

Relentless  as  a  rock,  the  lofty  maid  20 

Turned  all  to  poison  that  he  did  or  said  : 
Nor  prayers  nor  tears  nor  offered  vows  could  move  ; 
The  work  went  backward  ;  and  the  more  he  strove 
To  advance  his  suit,  the  farther  from  her  love. 

Wearied  at  length,  and  wanting  remedy,  25 

He  doubted  oft,  and  oft  resolved  to  die. 
But  pride  stood  ready  to  prevent  the  blow. 
For  who  would  die  to  gratify  a  foe? 
His  generous  mind  disdained  so  mean  a  fate  ; 
That  passed,  his  next  endeavour  was  to  hate.  30 

But  vainer  that  relief  than  all  the  rest ; 
The  less  he  hoped,  with  more  desire  possessed  ; 
Love  stood  the  siege,  and  would  not  yield  his  breast. 

Change  was  the  next,  but  change  deceived  his  care  ; 
He  sought  a  fairer,  but  found  none  so  fair.  35 

He  would  have  worn  her  out  by  slow  degrees. 
As  men  by  fasting  starve  the  untamed  disease  ; 
But  present  love  required  a  present  ease. 
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Looking,  he  feeds  alone  his  famished  eyes, 

Feeds  lingering  death,  but,  looking  not,  he  dies.  40 

Yet  still  he  chose  the  longest  way  to  fate, 

Wasting  at  once  his  life  and  his  estate. 

His  friends  beheld,  and  pitied  him  in  vain. 
For  what  advice  can  ease  a  lover's  pain  ? 
Absence,  the  best  expedient  they  could  find,  45 

Might  save  the  fortune,  if  not  cure  the  mind  : 
This  means  they  long  proposed,  but  little  gained, 
Yet  after  much  pursuit  at  length  obtained. 

Hard  you  may  think  it  was  to  give  consent. 
But  struggling  with  his  own  desires  he  went ;  50 

With  large  expense,  and  with  a  pompous  train, 
Provided  as  to  visit  France  or  Spain, 
Or  for  some  distant  voyage  o'er  the  main. 
But  Love  had  clipped  his  wings,  and  cut  him  short. 
Confined  within  the  purlieus  of  his  court.  55 

Three  miles  he  went,  nor  farther  could  retreat ; 
His  travels  ended  at  his  country  seat : 
To  Chassi's  pleasing  plains  he  took  his  way, 
There  pitched  his  tents,  and  there  resolved  to  stay. 

,The  spring  was  in  the  prime,  the  neighbouring  grove      60 
Supplied  with  birds,  the  choristers  of  love  ; 
Music  unbought,  that  ministered  delight 
To  morning  walks,  and  lulled  his  cares  by  night : 
There  he  discharged  his  friends,  but  not  the  expense 
Of  frequent  treats  and  proud  magnificence.  65 

He  lived  as  kings  retire,  though  more  at  large 
From  public  business,  yet  with  equal  charge ; 
With  house  and  heart  still  open  to  receive ; 
As  well  content  as  love  would  give  him  leave  : 
He  would  have  lived  more  free;  but  many  a  guest,  70 

Who  could  forsake  the  friend,  pursued  the  feast. 

It  happed  one  morning,  as  his  fancy  led, 
Ikfore  his  usual  hour  he  left  his  bed, 
To  walk  within  a  lonely  lawn,*  that  stood 
On  every  side  surrounded  by  the  wood  :  75 

Alone  he  walked,  to  please  his  pensive  mind, 
And  sought  the  deepest  solitude  to  find  ; 
'Twas  in  a  grove  of  spreading  pines  he  strayed  ; 
'I 'he  winds  within  the  quivering  branches  played, 
And  dancing  trees  a  mournful  music  made ;  80 

The  place  it  self  was  suiting  to  his  care. 
Uncouth  and  savage  as  the  cruel  fair. 
I  le  wandered  on,  unknowing  where  he  went, 
Lost  in  the  wood,  and  all  on  love  intent : 
The  day  already  half  his  race  had  run,  85 

And  summoned  him  to  due  repast  at  noon, 
But  Love  could  feel  no  hunger  but  his  own. 

*  Here  the  spellinj^  in  the  original  folio  edition  is  Imvn ;   laund  occurs  in   "  Palamon  and 
rcite,"  ii.  235,  and  in.  898. 
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While  listening  to  the  murmuring  leaves  he  stood, 
More  than  a  mile  immersed  within  the  wood, 
At  once  the  wind  was  laid  ;  the  whispering  sound  90 

Was  dumb  ;  a  rising  earthquake  rocked  the  ground  ; 
With  deeper  brown  the  grove  was  overspread, 
A  sudden  horror  sei/ed  his  giddy  head, 
And  his  ears  tinkled,  and  his  colour  fled. 
Nature  was  in  alarm  ;  some  danger  nigh  95 

Seemed  threatened,  though  unseen  to  mortal  e)'e. 
Unused  to  fear,  he  summoned  all  his  soul, 
And  stood  collected  in  him  self— and  whole  ; 
Not  long  :  for  soon  a  whirlwind  rose  around. 
And  from  afar  he  heard  a  screaming  sound,  100 

As  of  a  dame  distressed,  who  cried  for  aid, 
And  filled  with  loud  laments  the  secret  shade. 

A  thicket  close  beside  the  grove  there  stood. 
With  breers  and  brambles  choked,  and  dwarfish  wood  ; 
From  thence  the  noise,  which  now  approaching  near         105 
With  more  distinguished  notes  invades  his  ear ; 
He  raised  his  head,  and  saw  a  beauteous  maid 
With  hair  dishevelled  issuing  through  the  shade  ; 
Stripped  of  her  clothes,  and  e*en  those  parts  revealed 
Which  modest  nature  keeps  from  sight  concealed.  1 10 

Her  face,  her  hands,  her  naked  limbs  were  torn, 
With  passing  through  the  brakes  and  prickly  thorn  ; 
Two  mastiffs  gaunt  and  grim  her  flight  pursued. 
And  oft  their  fastened  fangs  in  blood  imbrued  : 
Oft  they  came  up,  and  pinched  her  tender  side,  1 15 

"  Mercy,  O  mercy.  Heaven,"  she  ran,  and  cried  : 
When  Heaven  was  named,  they  loosed  their  hold  again, 
Then  sj)rung  she  forth,  they  followed  her  amain. 

Not  far  behind,  a  knight  of  swarthy  face 
High  iiW  a  coal-black  st«x-d  pursued  the  chace  ;  120 

With  flashing  flames  his  ardent  eyes  were  filled. 
And  in  his  hands  a  naked  sword  he  held : 
He  cheered  the  dogs  to  follow  her  who  fled, 
And  vowed  revenge  on  her  devoted  head. 

As  Theodore  was  Ijorn  of  noble  kind,  125 

The  brutal  action  roused  his  manly  mind  : 
Moved  with*  unworthy  usage  of  the  maid. 
He,  though  unarmed,  resolved  to  give  her  aid. 
A  saplin  pine  he  wrenched  from  out  the  ground, 
The  readiest  weapon  tliat  his  fury  found,  130 

Thus,  furnished  for  offence,  he  crossed  tlie  way 
iJetwixt  the  graceless  villain  and  his  prey. 

The  knight  came  thundering  on,  but,  from  afar, 
Thus  in  inijjerious  tone  forbad  the  war  : 
**  Cease,  Theoflore,  to  proffer  vain  relief,  135 

"  Nor  stop  the  vengeance  of  so  just  a  grief; 

•  Snott  lias  unnecessarily  in  roduced  the  before  intwarthy,  and  is  followed  by  K.  Bf;ll. 
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"  But  give  me  leave  to  seize  my  destined  prey, 

"  And  let  eternal  justice  take  the  way : 

"  I  but  revenge  my  fate,  disdained,  betrayed, 

**  And  suffering  death  for  this  ungrateful  maid."  140 

He  said,  at  once  dismounting  from  the  steed  ; 
For  now  the  hell-hounds  with  superior  speed 
Had  reached  the  dame,  and,  fastening  on  her  side, 
The  ground  with  issuing  streams  of  purple  dyed. 
Stood  Theodore  surprised  in  deadly  fright,  145 

With  chattering  teeth,  and  bristling  hair  upright ; 
Yet  armed  with  inborn  worth, — **  Whate'er,"  said  he, 

Thou  art,  who  knowst  me  better  than  I  thee  ; 

Or  prove  thy  rightful  cause,  or  be  defied," 
The  spectre  fiercely  staring,  thus  replied  :  150 

**  Know,  Theodore,  thy  ancestry  I  claim, 
**  And  Guido  Cavalcanti  was  my  name. 

One  common  sire  our  fathers  did  beget. 

My  name  and  story  some  remember  yet  ; 
**  Thee,  then  a  boy,  within  my  arms  I  laid,  155 

**  When  for  my  sins  I  loved  this  haughty  maid  ; 
"  Not  less  adored  in  life,  nor  served  by  me, 
"  Than  proud  Honoria  now  is  loved  by  thee. 
**  What  did  I  not  her  stubborn  heart  to  gain  ? 
*^  But  all  my  vows  were  answered  with  disdain  :  160 

She  scorned  my  sorrows,  and  despised  my  pain. 

Long  time  I  dragged  my  days  in  fruitless  care  ; 
**  Then  loathing  life,  and  plunged  in  deep  despair, 
**  To  finish  my  unhappy  life  I  fell 
*'  On  this  sharp  sword,  and  now  am  damned  in  hell.  165 

"  Short  was  her  joy  ;  for  soon  the  insulting  maid 
"  By  Heaven's  decree  in  the  cold  grave  was  laid  ; 
**  And  as  in  unrepenting*  sin  she  died, 

Doomed  to  the  same  bad  place,  is  punished  for  her  pride  : 

Because  she  deemed  T  well  deserved  to  die,  170 

And  made  a  merit  of  her  cruelty. 

There,  then,  we  met  ;  both  tried,  and  both  were  cast. 

And  this  irrevocable  sentence  passed. 

That  she,  whom  I  so  long  pursued  in  vain, 

.Should  suffer  from  my  hands  a  lingering  pain  :  175 

**  Renewed  to  life,  that  she  might  daily  die, 
"  I  daily  doomed  to  follow,  she  to  fly  ; 
**  No  more  a  lover,  but  a  mortal  foe, 
**  I  seek  her  life  (for  love  is  none  below) ; 
**  As  often  as  my  dogs  with  better  speed  180 

"  Arrest  her  flight,  is  she  to  death  decreed  : 
"  Then  with  this  fatal  sword,  on  which  I  died, 
"  I  pierce  her  opened  +  back  or  tender  side, 
**  And  tear  that  hardened  heart  from  out  her  breast, 
**  Which  with  her  entrails  makes  my  hungry  hounds  a  feast. 

*  Unrepenting  improperly  changed  into  nnrepented  ir  modem  editions. 
t  Opened  changed  into  open  in  motlern  editioi>s. 
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^*  Nor  lies  she  long,  but  as  her  fates  ordain,  i86 

"  Springs  up  to  life,  and  fresh  to  second  pain, 
**  Is  saved  to-day,  to-morrow  to  be  slain." 

This,  versed  in  death,  the  infernal  knight  relates, 
And  then  for  proof  fulfilled  their  common  fates ;  190 

Her  heart  ana  bowels  through  her  back  he  drew, 
And  fed  the  hounds  that  helped  him  to  pursue. 
Stem  looked  the  fiend,  as  frustrate  of  his  will, 
Not  half  sufficed,  and  greedy  yet  to  kill. 
And  now  the  soul,  expiring  through  the  wound,  195 

Had  left  the  body  breathless  on  the  ground. 
When  thus  the  grisly  spectre  spoke  again  : 
**  Behold  the  fruit  of  ill-rewarded  pain ! 
"  As  many  months  as  I  sustained  her  hate, 
**  So  many  years  is  she  condemned  by  Fate  200 

**  To  daily  death  ;  and  every  several  place 
**  Conscious  of  her  disdain  and  my  disgrace, 
**  Must  witness  her  just  punishment,  and  be 
*  *  A  scene  of  triumph  and  revenge  to  me. 
**  As  in  this  grove  I  took  my  last  farewell,  205 

**  As  on  this  very  spot  of  earth  I  fell, 
**  As  Friday  saw  me  die,  so  she  my  prey 
*'  Becomes  even  here,  on  this  revolvmg  day." 

Thus  while  he  spoke,  the  virgin  from  the  ground 
Upstarted  fresh,  already  closed  the  wound,  2x0 

And  unconcerned  for  all  she  felt  before. 
Precipitates  her  flight  along  the  shore  : 
The  hell-hounds,  as  ungorged  with  flesh  and  blood, 
Pursue  their  prey,  and  seek  their  wonted  food : 
The  fiend  remounts  his  courser,  mends  his  pace,  215 

And  all  the  vision  vanished  from  the  place. 

Long  stood  tlie  noble  youth  oppressed  with  awe 
And  stupid  at  the  wondrous  things  he  saw, 
Surpassing  common  faith,  transgressing  Nature's  law  : 
He  would  have  been  asleep,  and  wished  to  wake,  220 

But  dreams,  he  knew,  no  long  impression  make, 
Though  strong  at  first ;  if  vision,  to  what  end, 
But  such  as  must  his  future  state  portend, 
His  love  the  damsel,  and  himself  the  fiend  ? 
But  yet  reflecting  that  it  could  not  be  225 

From  Heaven,  which  cannot  impious  acts  decree, 
Resolved  within  him  self  to  shun  the  snare 
Which  hell  for  his  destruction*  did  prepare  ; 
And  as  his  better  genius  should  direct, 
From  an  ill  cause  to  draw  a  good  effect.  230 

Inspired  from  Heaven  he  homeward  took  his  way. 
Nor  palled  his  new  design  with  long  delay ; 
But  of  his  train  a  trusty  servant  sent 
To  call  his  friends  together  at  his  tent 


*  Printed  distniction  in  folio  edition. 
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They  came,  and,  usual  salutations  paid,  235 

With  words  premeditated  thus  he  said  : 

**  What  you  have  often  coimselled,  to  remove 

**  My  vain  pursuit  of  unregarded  love, 

**  By  thrift  my  sinking  fortune  to  repair, 

"  Though  late,  yet  is  at  last  become  my  care :  24c 

**  My  heart  shall  be  my  own  ;  my  vast  expense 

**  Reduced  to  bounds  by  timely  providence : 

**  This  only  I  require  ;  invite  for  me 

"  Honoria,  with  her  father's  family, 

"  Her  friends  and  mine ;  the  cause  I  shall  display,  245 

'*  On  Friday  next,  for  that's  the  appointed  day." 

Well  pleased  were  all  his  friends,  the  task  was  light. 
The  father,  mother,  daughter  they  invite  ; 
Hardly  the  dame  was  drawn  to  this  repast ; 
But  yet  resolved,  because  it  was  the  last.  250 

The  day  was  come,  the  guests  invited  came. 
And  with  the  rest  the  inexorable  dame  : 
A  feast  prepared  with  riotous  expense. 
Much  cost,  more  care,  and  most  magnificence. 
The  place  ordained  was  in  that  haunted  grove  255 

Where  the  revenging  ghost  pursued  his  love  : 
The  tables  in  a  proud  pavilion  spread. 
With  flowers  below,  and  tissue  overhead  : 
The  rest  in  rank,  Honoria,  chief  in  place, 
Was  artfully  contrived  to  set  her  face  260 

To  front  the  thicket  and  behold  the  chace. 
The  feast  was  served,  the  time  so  well  forecast, 
That  just  when  the  dessert  and  fruits  were  placed, 
The  fiend's  alarm  began  ;  the  hollow  sound 
Sung  in  the  leaves,  the  forest  shook  around,  265 

Air  blackened,  rolled  the  thunder,  groaned  the  ground. 

Nor  long  before  the  loud  laments  arise. 
Of  one  distressed,  and  mastiffs'  mingled  cries  ; 
And  first  the  dame  came  rushing  through  the  wood. 
And  next  the  famished  hounds  that  sought  their  food,        270 
And  griped  her  flanks,  and  oft  essayed  their  jaws  in  blood. 
Last  came  the  felon  on  the  sable  steed. 
Armed  with  his  naked  sword,  and  urged  his  dogs  to  speed. 
She  ran,  and  cried,  her  flight  directly  bent 
(A  guest  unbidden)  to  the  fatal  tent,  275 

The  scene  of  death,  and  place  ordained  for  punishment. 
Loud  was  the  noise,  aghast  was  every  guest, 
The  women  shrieked,  the  men  forsook  the  feast ; 
The  hounds  at  nearer  distance  hoarsely  bayed  ; 
The  hunter  close  pursued  the  visionary  maid,  280 

She  rent  the  heaven  with  loud  laments,  imploring  aid. 

The  gallants,  to  protect  the  lady's  right. 
Their  fauchions  brandished  at  the  grisly  spright ;  * 

*  Printed  spright  here  in  folio  edition,  and  again  in  line  371,  but  elsewhere  sprite.     See  note  on 
Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,"  line  428. 
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High  on  his  stirrups  he  provoked  the  fight. 

Then  on  the  crowd  he  cast  a  furious  look,  285 

And  withered  all  their  strength  before  he  strook  : 
Back  on  your  lives  !  let  be,"  said  he,  **  my  prey, 
And  let  my  vengeance  take  the  destined  way : 
Vain  are  your  arms,  and  vainer  your  defence. 
Against  the  eternal  doom  of  Providence  :  290 

Mine  is  the  ungrateful  maid  by  Heaven  designed  : 
Mercy  she  would  not  give,  nor  mercy  shall  she  find." 

At  this  the  former  tale  again  he  told 

With  thundering  tone,  and  dreadful  to  behold  : 

Sunk  were  their  hearts  with  horror  of  the  crime,  295 

Nor  needed  to  be  warned  a  second  time, 

But  liore  each  other  back  ;  some  knew  the  face, 

And  all  had  heard  the  much  lamented  case 

Of  him  who  fell  for  love,  and  this  the  fatal  place. 

And  now  the  infernal  minister  advanced,  300 

Seized  the  due  victim,  and  with  fury  lanced* 

Her  back,  and  piercing  through  her  inmost  heart, 

Drew  backward  as  before  the  offending  part. 

The  reeking  entrails  next  he  tore  away, 

And  to  his  meagre  mastiffs  made  a  prey.  305 

The  pale  assistants  on  each  other  stared, 

With  gaping  mouths  for  issuing  words  prepared  j 

The  stillborn  sounds  upon  the  palate  hung. 

And  died  imperfect  on  the  faltering  tongue. 

The  fright  was  general ;  but  the  female  band,  310 

A  helpless  train,  in  more  confusion  stand  : 

With  horror  shuddering,  on  a  heap  they  nm, 

Sick  at  the  sight  of  hateful  justice  done  ; 

Yo\-  conscience  rung  the  alarm,  and  made  the  case  their  own. 
So  spread  upon  a  lake,  with  upward  eye,  315 

A  plump  of  fowl  behold  their  foe  on  liigh  ; 

They  close  their  trembling  troop  ;  and  all  attend 

On  whom  the  sovvsing  eagle  will  descend. 

But  most  the  proud  Honoria  feared  the  event. 

And  thought  to  her  alone  the  vision  sent.  320 

Her  guilt  presents  to  her  distracted  mind 

Heaven's  justice,  Theodore's  revengeful  kind, 

And  the  same  fiite  to  the  same  sin  assigned  ; 

Already  sees  her  self  the  monster's  prey. 

And  feels  her  heart  and  entrails  torn  away.  325 

'Twas  a  mule  scene  of  sorrow,  mixed  with  fear  ; 

Still  on  the  table  lay  the  unfinished  cheer  : 

The  knight  and  luinirry  mastifTs  stood  around, 

The  mangled  dame  lay  breathless  on  the  ground  ; 

When  on  a  sudden,  re-inspired  with  breath,  330 

Again  she  rose,  again  to  suffer  death  ; 


*  Printed  lunched  in  folio  edition.      Wince  similarly  spelt  winch:  see  note  on  "The  Hiud  an< 
the  Panther,"  part  3,  line  133. 
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Nor  stayed  the  hell-hounds,  nor  the  hunter  stayed, 

But  followed,  as  before,  the  flying  maid  : 

The  avenger  took  from  earth  the  avenging  sword, 

And  mounting  light  as  air  his  sable  steed  he  spurred  :       335 

The  clouds  dispelled,  the  sky  resumed  her  light, 

And  Nature  stood  recovered  of  her  fright. 

But  fear,  the  last  of  ills,  remained  behind. 
And  horror  heavy  sat  on  every  mind. 

Nor  Theodore  encouraged  more  his  feast,  340 

But  sternly  looked,  as  hatching  in  his  breast 
Some  deep  design,  which  when  Honoria  viewed 
The  fresh  impulse  her  former  fright  renewed : 
She  thought  her  self  the  trembling  dame  who  fled, 
And  him  the  grisly  ghost  that  spurred  the  infernal  steed  : 
The  more  dismayed,  for  when  the  guests  withdrew,  346 

Their  courteous  host  saluting  all  the  crew. 
Regardless  passed  her  o'er,  nor  graced  with  kind  adieu. 
That  sting  infixed  within  her  haughty  mind, 
The  downfall  of  her  empire  she  divined ;  350 

And  her  proud  heart  with  secret  sorrow  pined. 
Home  as  they  went,  the  sad  discourse  renewed, 
Of  the  relentless  dame  to  death  pursued. 
And  of  the  sight  obscene  so  lately  viewed  ; 
None  durst  arraign  the  righteous  doom  she  bore,  355 

Even  they  who  pitied  most  yet  blamed  her  more  : 
The  parallel  they  needed  not  to  name. 
But  m  the  dead  they  damned  the  living  dame. 

At  every  little  noise  she  looked  behind, 
For  still  the  knight  was  present  to  her  mind  :  360 

And  anxious  oft  she  started  on  the  way. 
And  thought  the  horseman -ghost  came  thundering  for  his  prey. 
Returned,  she  took  her  bed  with  little  rest, 
But  in  short  slumbers  dreamt  the  funeral  feast : 
Awaked,  she  turned  her  side,  and  slept  again  ;  365 

The  same  black  vapours  mounted  in  her  brain. 
And  the  same  dreams  returned  with  double  pain. 

Now  forced  to  wake,  because  afraid  to  sleep, 
Her  blood  all  fevered,  with  a  furious  leap 
She  spnmg  from  bed,  distracted  in  her  mind,  ^70 

And  feared,  at  every  step,  a  twitching  spright  behind. 
Darkling  and  desperate,  with  a  staggering  pace. 
Of  death  afraid,  and  conscious  of  disgrace, 
Fear,  pride,  remorse,  at  once  her  heart  assailed  ; 
Pride  put  remorse  to  flight,  but  fear  prevailed.  375 

Friday,  the  fatal  day,  when  next  it  came. 
Her  soul  forethought  the  fiend  would  change  his  game. 
And  her  pursue,  or  Theodore  be  slain. 
And  two  ghosts  join  their  packs  to  hunt  her  o'er  the  plain. 

This  dreadful  image  so  possessed  her  mind,  380 

That,  desperate  any  succour  else  to  find. 
She  ceased  all  farther  hope  ;  and  now  began 
To  make  reflection  on  the  unhappy  man. 
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Rich,  brave,  and  young,  who  past  expression  loved, 

Proof  to  disdain,  and  not  to  be  removed  :  385 

Of  all  the  men  respected  and  admired. 

Of  all  the  dames,  except  her  self,  desired  :* 

Why  not  of  her  ?  preferred  above  the  rest 

By  him  with  knightly  deeds,  and  open  love  professed  ? 

So  had  another  been,  where  he  his  vows  addressed.  390 

This  quelled  her  pride,  yet  other  doubts  remained, 

That  once  disdaining,  she  might  be  disdained. 

The  fear  was  just,  but  greater  fear  prevailed, 

Fear  of  her  life  by  hellish  hounds  assailed  : 

He  took  a  lowering  leave  ;  but  M'ho  can  tell  395 

What  outward  hate  might  inward  love  conceal  ? 

Her  sex's  arts  she  knew,  and  why  not  then 

Might  deep  dissembling  have  a  place  in  men  ? 

Here  hope  began  to  dawn  ;  resolved  to  try. 

She  fixed  on  this  her  utmost  remedy  ;  4CX> 

Death  was  behind,  but  hard  it  was  to  die  : 

'Twas  time  enough  at  last  on  death  to  call ; 

The  precipice  in  sight,  a  shrub  was  all 

That  kindly  stood  betwixt  to  break  the  fatal  fall. 

One  maid  she  had,  beloved  above  the  rest :  405 

Secure  of  her,  the  secret  she  confessed  ; 
And  now  the  cheerful  light  her  fears  dispelled, 
She  with  no  winding  turns  the  truth  concealed, 
But  put  the  woman  off,  and  stood  revealed  : 
With  faults  confessed,  commissioned  her  to  go,  410 

If  pity  yet  had  place,  and  reconcile  her  foe. 
The  welcome  message  made  was  soon  received  ; 
'Twas  what  het  wished  and  hoped,  but  scarce  believed  : 
Fate  seemed  a  fair  occasion  to  present, 

He  knew  the  sex,  and  feared  she  might  repent  415 

Should  he  delay  the  moment  of  consent. 
There  yet  remained  to  gain  her  friends  (a  care 
The  modesty  of  maidens  well  might  spare) ; 
But  she  with  such  a  zeal  the  cause  embraced, 
(As  women,  where  they  will,  are  all  in  haste,)  420 

The  father,  mother,  and  the  kin  beside, 
Were  overborne  by  fury  of  the  tide  ; 
With  full  consent  of  all  she  changed  her  state ; 
Resistless  in  her  love,  as  in  her  hate. 

By  her  example  warned,  the  rest  beware  ;  425 

More  easy,  less  imperious,  were  the  fair  ; 
And  that  one  hunting,  which  the  devil  designed 
For  one  fair  female,  lost  him  half  the  kind. 

*  The  French  idiom,  resf>ectedof,  adtnired  of,  desired  of ,  has  been  noticed  in  earlier  poenis 
of  Dryden.     See  note  on  ''The  Medal,"  79. 

+  What  he  wrongly  changed  to  to  be  in  the  Wartons'  and  Bell's  editions. 
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FROM    BOCCACE. 


Poeta  loquitur. 

Old  as  I  am,  for  lady's  love  unfit. 

The  power  of  beauty  I  remember  yet, 

Which  once  inflamed  my  soul,  and  still  inspires  my  wit 

If  love  be  folly,  the  severe  divine  * 

Has  felt  that  folly,  though  he  censures  mine  ;  5 

Pollutes  the  pleasures  of  a  chaste  embrace. 

Acts  what  I  write,  and  propagates  in  grace, 

With  riotous  excess,  a  priestly  race. 

Suppose  him  free,  and  that  1  forge  the  offence, 

He  showed  the  way,  perverting  first  my  sense  :  10 

In  malice  witty,  and  with  venom  fraught. 

He  makes  me  speak  the  things  I  never  thought. 

Compute  the  gains  of  his  ungovemed  zeal ; 

111  suits  his  cloth  the  praise  of  railing  well. 

The  world  will  think  that  what  we  loosely  write,  15 

Though  now  arraigned,  he  read  with  some  delight ; 

Because  he  seems  to  chew  the  cud  again. 

When  his  broad  comment  makes  the  text  too  plain, 

And  teaches  more  in  one  explaining  page 

Than  all  the  double  meanings  of  the  stage.  20 

What  needs  he  paraphrase  on  what  we  mean  ? 
We  were  at  worst  but  wanton  ;  he's  obscene. 
I  nor  my  fellows  nor  my  self  excuse  ; 
But  Love's  the  subject  of  the  comic  Muse  ; 
Nor  can  we  write  without  it,  nor  would  you  25 

A  tale  of  only  dry  instruction  view. 
Nor  love  is  always  of  a  vicious  kind, 
But  oft  to  virtuous  acts  inflames  the  mind, 
Awakes  the  sleepy  vigour  of  the  soul, 

And,  brushing  o  er,  adds  motion  to  the  pool.  30 

Love,  studious  how  to  please,  improves  our  parts 
With  polished  manners,  and  adorns  with  arts. 
Love  first  invented  verse,  and  formed  the  rhyme, 
The  motion  measured,  harmonized  the  chime  ; 
To  liberal  acts  enlarged  the  narrow-souled,  35 

Softened  the  fierce,  and  made  the  coward  bold  ; 
The  world,  when  waste,  he  peopled  with  increase, 
And  warring  nations  reconciled  in  peace. 
Ormond,  the  first,  and  all  the  fair  may  find, 
In  this  one  legend  to  their  fame  designed,  40 

When  beauty  fires  the  blood,  how  love  exalts  the  mind. 


Collier's  attack  on  the  immorality  of  Dryden's  plays  is  here  replied  to :  unable  to  make  a  good 
:nce,  Dryden  resorts  to  abuse,  and,  a  Roman  Catholic  convert,  he  denounces  the  marriage  of 
testant  clergymen. 
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In  that  sweet  isle,  where  Venus  keeps  her  court, 

And  every  grace,  and  all  the  loves,  resort ; 

Where  either  sex  is  formed  of  softer  earth, 

And  takes  the  bent  of  pleasure  from  their  birth  ;  45 

There  lived  a  Cyprian  lord,  above  the  rest 

Wise,  wealthy,  with  a  numerous  issue  blest. 

But,  as  no  gift  of  fortune  is  sincere,* 
Was  only  wanting  in  a  worthy  heir  : 

His  eldest  born,  a  goodly  youth  to  view,  50 

Excelled  the  rest  in  shape  and  outward  shew, 
Fair,  tall,  his  limbs  with  due  proportion  joined, 
But  of  a  heavy,  dull,  degenerate  mind. 
His  soul  belied  the  features  of  his  face  ; 
Beauty  was  there,  but  beauty  in  disgrace.  55 

A  clownish  mien,  a  voice  with  rustic  sound. 
And  stupid  eyes  that  ever  loved  the  ground, 
He  looked  like  Nature's  error,  as  the  mind 
And  body  were  not  of  a  piece  designed. 
But  made  for  two,  and  by  mistake  in  one  were  joined,         60 

The  ruling  rod,  the  father's  forming  care, 
Were  exercised  in  vain  on  wit's  despair  ; 
The  more  informed,  the  less  he  understood. 
And  deeper  sunk  by  floundering  in  the  mud. 
Now  scorned  of  all,  and  grown  the  public  shame,  65 

The  people  from  Galesus  changed  his  name, 
And  Cymon  called,  which  signifies  a  brute  ; 
So  well  his  name  did  with  his  nature  suit. 

His  father,  when  he  found  his  labour  lost, 
And  care  employed  that  answered  not  the  cost,  70 

Chose  an  un«^rateful  object  to  remove, 
And  loathed  to  see  what  Nature  made  him  love ; 
So  to  his  country-farm  the  fool  confined  ; 
Rude  work  well  suited  with  a  rustic  mind. 
Thus  to  the  wilds  the  sturdy  Cymon  went,  75 

A  squire  among  the  swains,  and  pleased  with  banishment. 
His  corn  and  cattle  were  his  only  care, 
And  his  supreme  delight  a  country-fair. 

It  happened  on  a  summer's  holiday. 
That  to  the  greenwood-shade  he  took  his  way  ;  80 

For  Cymon  shunned  the  church,  and  used  not  much  to  pray. 
His  quartcr-stafT,  which  he  could  ne'er  forsake, 
Hung  half  before  and  half  behind  his  back. 
He  trudged  along,  unknowing  what  he  souijlit. 
And  whistled  as  he  went,  for  want  of  thouyjht.  85 

By  chance  conducted,  or  by  thirst  constrained. 
The  deep  recesses  of  the  grove  he  gained  ; 
Where,  in  a  plain  defended  by  the  wood, 
Crept  through  the  matted  grass  a  crystal  flood. 
By  which  an  alabaster  fountain  stood ;  90 

^  For  this  use  of  sincere,  in  accordance  with  its   Latin  meaning   •'»s  itnalloycd,    so   commr.n  in 
Drydeu,  see  notes  on  "  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,"  line  477,  and  "Annus  Mirabilis,"  stanza  20'> 
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And  on  ihc  nmi'gin  of  the  fount  was  laidi 

Attended  by  her  slaves,  a  sleeping  nmid  ; 

Like  Dian  and  her  nymphs,  when,  tired  with  sport, 

To  rest  by  cool  Eurotas  thev  resort. 

The  dame  her  self  the  goddess  well  expressed,  95 

Not  more  distinguished  l)y  her  purple  vest 

Than  by  the  charming  features  of  her  face. 

And,  even  in  slumber,  a  superior  grace  : 

Her  comely  limbs  composed  with  tleccnt  care, 

I  ler  body  shaded  with  a  slight  cymarr  ;  icxD 

I  ler  bosom  to  the  view  wos  only  bare  : 

Where  two  beginning  paps  were  scarcely  spied, 

For  yet  their  j^loccs  were  but  signified  : 

The  fanning  wind  upon  her  bosom  blows. 

To  meet  the  fanning  wind  the  bosom  rose  ;  1 05 

The  fanning  wind  and  purlinjj  streams  continue  her  repose. 

The  fool  of  nature  stood  with  stupid  eyes, 
And  gaping  mouth,  that  testified  surprise, 
Kixcd  on  her  face,  nor  could  remove  his  sight. 
New  as  he  was  to  love,  and  novice  in  delight :  1 10 

Long  mute  he  stood,  and  leaning  on  his  stafT, 
His  wonder  witnessed  with  an  idiot  laugh  ; 
Then  would  have  spoke,  but  by  his  climmcring  sense 
b'irst  found  his  want  of  words,  and  feared  ofTence ! 
Doubted  for  what  he  was  he  should  be  known,  115 

Uy  his  clown-accent  and  his  country-tone. 

Through  the  rude  chaos  thus  the  running  light 
Shot  the  first  ray  that  pierced  the  native  night : 
Then  day  and  darkness  in  the  mass  were  mixed. 
Till  gatlicred  in  a  globe  the  beams  were  fixed  :  130 

Last  shone  the  sun,  who,  radiant  in  his  sphere, 
Tllumined  heaven  and  earth,  and  rolled  around  the  year. 
So  reason  in  this  brutal  soul  began  : 
Love  made  him  first  suspect  he  was  a  man  ; 
Love  made  him  doubt  his  broad  barbarian  sound  ;  125 

JW  love  his  want  of  words  and  wit  he  found  ; 
That  sense  of  want  prepared  the  future  way 
To  knowledge,  and  disclosed  the  promise  of  a  day. 

What  not  his  father's  care  nor  tutor's  art 
Could  ])lant  with  pains  in  his  unpolished  heart,  I  jo 

The  best  instructor,  Ixjve,  at  once  inspired, 
As  barren  grounds  to  fruitfulness  are  fired  ;* 
l>ove  taught  him  shame,  and  shame  with  love  nt  strife 
Soon  taught  the  sweet  civilities  of  life. 
His  gross  material  soul  at  once  could  find  135 

Somewhat  in  her  excelling  all  her  kind  ; 
Exciting  a  desire  till  then  unknown, 
SomcwLit  unfound,  or  found  in  her  alone. 

•  '*  Sscpc  ctiatn  storilci  inccndcrc  profiiit  flK*""^ 

Atquc  levem  iktipiiiam  crcpitantiUiK  itrcre  fl^nimU/* 

ViH(;,  Gtorg.  \.  §4. 
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This  made  the  first  impression  on  his  mind, 

Above,  but  just  above,  the  brutal  kind.  140 

For  beasts  can  like,  but  not  distinguish  too, 

Nor  their  own  liking  by  reflection  know  ; 

Nor  why  they  like  or  this  or  t'other  face, 

Or  judge  of  this  or  that  peculiar  grace  ; 

But  love  in  gross,*  and  stupidly  admire  ;  145 

As  flies,  allured  by  light,  approach  the  fire. 

Thus  our  man-beast,  advancing  by  degrees. 

First  likes  the  whole,  then  separates  what  he  sees ; 

On  several  parts  a  several  praise  bestows. 

The  ruby  lips,  the  well-proportioned  nose,  150 

The  snowy  skin,  the  raven-glossy  hair. 

The  dimpled  cheek,  the  forehead  rising  fair. 

And  even  in  sleep  it  self  a  smiling  air. 

From  thence  his  eyes  descending  viewed  the  rest. 

Her  plump  round  arms,  white  hands,  and  heaving  breast. 

Long  on  the  last  he  dwelt,  though  every  part  156 

A  pointed  arrow  sped  to  pierce  his  heart. 

Thus  in  a  trice  a  judge  of  beauty  grown, 
(A  judge  erected  from  a  country  clown,) 
He  longed  to  see  her  eyes  in  slumber  hid,  160 

And  wished  his  own  could  pierce  within  the  lid. 
He  would  have  waked  her,  but  restrained  his  thought, 
And  love  new-bom  the  first  good  manners  taught. 
An  awful  fear  his  ardent  wish  withstood. 
Nor  durst  disturb  the  goddess  of  the  wood  ;  165 

For  such  she  seemed  by  her  celestial  face, 
Excelling  all  the  rest  of  human  race  ; 
And  things  divine,  by  common  sense  he  knew, 
Must  be  devoutly  seen  at  distant  view  : 

So  checking  his  desire,  with  trembling  heart  170 

Gazing  he  stood,  nor  would  nor  could  depart  ; 
Fixed  as  a  pilgrim  wildered  in  his  way, 
Who  dares  not  stir  by  night,  for  fear  to  stray  ; 
But  stands  with  awful  eyes  to  watch  the  dawn  of  day. 

At  length  awaking,  Iphigene  the  fair  175 

(So  was  the  beauty  called  who  caused  his  care) 
Unclosed  her  eyes,  and  double  day  revealed, 
While  those  of  all  her  slaves  in  sleep  were  sealed. 

The  slavering  cudden,+  propped  upon  his  staff. 
Stood  ready  gaping  with  a  grinning  laugh,  180 

To  welcome  her  awake,  nor  durst  begin 
To  speak,  but  wisely  kept  the  fool  within. 
Then  she  :   *'  What  make  you,  Cymon,  here  alone  ?"  + 
(For  Cymon's  name  was  round  the  country  known. 


•» 


hi  gross,  in  the  general  ;  so  in  "  Religlo  Laid,"  322.  Grossly  is  used  in  the  same  way  in  ont 
of  the  Prologues  to  the  University  of  Oxford  of  1681,  p.  451 :  "  London  likes  grossly." 

t  Cudden,  a  clown.  Dryden  uses  the  word  again  in  his  comedy  of  "  Sir  Martin  Mar-all,' 
act  5,  scene  3. 

t  "What  make  you?"  Make  here  means  ^<?,  "What  are  you  doing?"  Compare  "The  Wife 
of  Bath's  Tale,"  229,  where,  as  here,  the  modem  editors  have  all  substituted  makes  for  make. 
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Because  descended  of  a  noble  race,  185 

And  for  a  soul  ill  sorted  with  his  face. ) 

But  still  the  sot  stood  silent  with  surprise, 
With  fixed  regard  on  her  new  opened  eyes. 
And  in  his  breast  received  the  envenomed  dart, 
A  tickling  pain  that  pleased  amid  the  smart.  190 

But  conscious  of  her  form,  with  quick  distrust 
She  saw  his  sparkling  eyes,  and  feared  his  brutal  lust. 
This  to  prevent,  she  waked  her  sleepy  crew, 
And  rising  hasty  took  a  short  adieu. 

Then  Cymon  first  his  rustic  voice  essayed,  19$ 

With  proffered  service  to  the  parting  maid 
To  see  her  safe  ;  his  hand  she  long  denied. 
But  took  at  length,  asham  ed  of  such  a  guide. 
So  Cymon  led  her  home,  and  leaving  there, 
No  more  would  to  his  country  clowns  repair,  200 

But  sought  his  father's  house,  with  better  mind. 
Refusing  in  the  farm  to  be  confined. 

The  father  wondered  at  the  son's  return. 
And  knew  not  whether  to  rejoice  or  mourn ; 
But  doubtfully  received,  expecting  still  205 

To  learn  the  secret  causes  of  his  altered  will. 
Nor  was  he  long  delayed  :  the  first  request 
He  made,  was  like  his  brothers  to  be  dressed. 
And,  as  his  birth  required,  above  the  rest 

With  ease  his  suit  was  granted  by  his  sire,  210 

Distinguishing  his  heir  by  rich  attire  : 
His  body  thus  adorned,  he  next  designed 
With  liberal  arts  to  cultivate  his  mind  ; 
He  sought  a  tutor  of  his  own  accord. 
And  studied  lessons  he  before  abhorred.  215 

Thus  the  man-child  advanced,  and  learned  so  fast, 
That  in  short  time  his  equals  he  surpassed  : 
His  brutal  manners  from  his  breast  exiled. 
His  mien  he  fashioned,  and  his  tongue  he  filed  ; 
In  every  exercise  of  all  admired,  220 

He  seemed,  nor  only  seemed,  but  was  inspired: 
Inspired  by  love,  whose  business  is  to  please  ; 
He  rode,  he  fenced,  he  moved  with  graceful  ease. 
More  famed  for  sense,  for  courtly  carriage  more. 
Than  for  his  brutal  folly  known  before.  225 

What  then  of  altered  Cymon  shall  we  say, 
But  that  the  fire  which  choked  in  ashes  lay, 
A  load  too  heavy  for  his  soul  to  move, 
Was  upward  blown  below,  and  brushed  away  by  love  ? 
Love  made  an  active  progress  through  his  mmd,  230 

The  dusky  parts  he  cleared,  the  gross  refined. 
The  drowsy  waked  ;  and,  as  he  went,  impressed 
The  Maker's  image  on  the  human  breast 
Thus  was  the  man  amended  by  desire. 

And,  though  he  loved  perhaps  with  too  much  fire,  235 

His  father  all  his  faults  with  reaaon  scanned, 
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And  liked  an  error  of  the  better  hand ; 

Excused  the  excess  of  passion  in  his  mind, 

By  flames  too  fierce,  perhaps  too  much  refined  : 

So  Cymon,  since  his  sire  indulged  his  will,  240 

Impetuous  loved,  and  would  be  Cymon  still ; 

Galesus  he  disowned,  and  chose  to  bear 

The  name  of  fool,  confirmetl  and  bishoped  by  the  fair. 

To  Cipseus  by  his  friends  his  suit  he  moved, 
Cipseus  the  father  of  the  fair  he  loved  ;  245 

But  he  was  pre-engaged  by  former  ties, 
While  Cymon  was  endeavouring  to  be  wise  ; 
And  Iphigene,  obliged  by  former  vows, 
Had  given  her  faith  to  wed  a  foreign  spouse  : 
Her  sire  and  she  to  Rhodian  Pasimond,  250 

Though  both  repenting,  were  by  promise  bound. 
Nor  could  retract ;  and  thus,  as  Fate  decreed, 
Though  better  loved,  he  spoke  too  late  to  speed. 

The  doom  was  past ;  the  ship  already  sent 
Did  all  his  tardy  diligence  prevent;  255 

Sighed  to  her  self  the  fair  unhappy  maid, 
While  stormy  Cymon  thus  in  secret  said  : 
**  The  time  is  come  for  Iphigene  to  find 
"  The  miracle  she  wrought  upon  my  mind  ; 
"  Her  charms  have  made  me  man,  her  ravished  love         260 
"  In  rank  shall  place  me  with  the  blessed  above. 
**  For  mine  by  love,  by  force  she  shall  be  mine, 
**  Or  death,  if  force  should  fail,  shall  finish  my  design." 

Resolved  he  said  ;  and  rigged  with  speedy  care 
A  vessel  strong,  and  well  equipped  for  war.  265 

The  secret  ship  with  chosen  friends  he  stored, 
And  bent  to  die,  or  conquer,  went  aboard. 
Ambushed  he  lay  behind  the  Cyprian  shore. 
Waiting  the  sail  that  all  his  wishes  bore ; 
Nor  long  expected,  for  the  following  tide  270 

Sent  out  the  hostile  sliip  and  beauteous  bride. 

To  Rhodes  the  rival  bark  directly  steered, 
When  Cymon  sudden  at  her  back  appeared, 
And  stopped  her  flight :   then  standing  on  his  prow, 
In  liaughty  terms  he  thus  defied  the  foe  :  275 

'*  Or  strike  your  sails  at  summons,  or  prepare 
'*  To  prove  the  last  extremities  of  war." 
Thus  warned,  the  Rhodians  for  the  fight  provide  ; 
Already  were  the  vessels  side  by  side, 

These  obstinate  to  save,  and  those  to  seize  the  bride.  280 

But  Cymon  soon  his  crooked  grapples  cast, 
Which  with  tenacious  hold  his  foes  embraced, 
And,  armed  with  sword  and  shield,  amid  the  press  he 

passed. 
Fierce  was  the  fight,  but  hastening  to  his  prey, 
By  force  the  furious  lover  freed  his  way  ;  285 

Him  self  alone  dispersed  the  Rhodian  crew. 
The  weak  disdained,  the  valiant  overthrew  ; 
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Cheap  conquest  for  his  following  friends  remained, 
He  reaped  the  field,  and  they  but  only  gleaned. 

His  victory  confessed,  the  foes  retreat,  290 

And  cast  their  weapons  at  the  victor's  feet. 
Whom  thus  he  cheered  :  **  O  Rhodian  youth,  I  fought 

For  love  alone,  nor  other  booty  sought ; 

Your  lives  are  safe  ;  your  vessel  I  resign, 

Yours  be  your  own,  restoring  what  is  mine  ;  295 

In  Iphigene  I  claim  my  rightful  due. 

Robbed  by  my  rival,  and  detained  by  you  : 

Your  Pasimond  a  lawless  bargain  drove. 

The  parent  could  not  sell  the  daughter's  love  ; 

Or  if  he  could,  my  love  disdains  the  laws,  3CX) 

And  like  a  king  by  conquest  gains  his  cause ; 

Where  arms  take  place,  all  other  pleas  are  vain  ; 

Love  taught  me  force,  and  force  shall  love  maintain. 

You,  what  by  strength  you  could  not  keep,  release, 

And  at  an  easy  ransom  buy  your  peace."  305 

Fear  on  the  conquered  side  soon  signed  the  accord. 
And  Iphigene  to  Cymon  was  restored. 
While  to  his  arms  the  blushing  bride  he  took. 
To  seeming  sadness  she  composed  her  look  ; 
As  if  by  force  subjected  to  his  will,  310 

Though  pleased,  dissembling,  and  a  woman  still. 
And,  for  she  wept,  he  wiped  her  falling  tears. 
And  prayed  her  to  dismiss  her  empty  fears ; 
"  For  yours  I  am,"  he  said,  **and  have  deserved 
**  Your  love  much  better,  whom  so  long  1  served,  315 

"  Than  he  to  whom  your  formal  father  tied 
"  Your  vows,  and  sold  a  slave,  not  sent  a  bride." 
Thus  while  he  spoke,  he  seized  the  willing  prey. 
As  Paris  bore  the  Spartan  spouse  away. 
Faintly  she  screamed,  and  even  her  eyes  confused  320 

She  rather  would  be  thought,  than  was,  distressed. 

Who  now  exults  but  Cymon  in  his  mind  ?* 
Vain  hopes  and  empty  joys  of  human  kind. 
Proud  of  the  present,  to  the  future  blind  ! 
Secure  of  fate,  while  Cymon  ploughs  the  sea,  325 

And  steers  to  Candy  with  his  conquered  prey. 
Scarce  the  third  glass  of  measured  hours  was  run, 
When  like  a  fiery  meteor  sunk  the  sun. 
The  promise  of  a  stomi ;  the  shifting  gales 
Forsake  by  fits  and  fill  the  flagging  sails ;  330 

Hoarse  murmurs  of  the  main  from  far  were  heard. 
And  night  came  on,  not  by  degrees  prepared, 
But  all  at  once  ;  at  once  the  winds  arise. 
The  thunders  roll,  the  forky  lightning  flies. 
In  vain  the  master  issues  out  commands,  335 

In  vain  the  trembling  sailors  ply  their  hands  ; 
The  tempest  unforeseen  prevents  their  care. 

For  this  interrogative  turn  see  "  Palamon  and  Arcite,"  book  i,  line  381,  and  note. 
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And  from  the  first  they  labour  in  despair. 

The  giddy  ship  betwixt  the  winds  and  tides, 

Forced  back  and  forwards,  in  a  circle  rides,  340 

Stunned  with  the  different  blows ;  then  shoots  amain, 

Till  counterbuffed  she  stops,  and  sleeps  again. 

Not  more  aghast  the  proud  archangel  fell. 

Plunged  from  the  height  of  heaven  to  deepest  hell, 

Than  stood  the  lover  of  his  love  possessed,  345 

Now  cursed  the  more,  the  more  he  had  been  blessed  ; 

More  anxious  for  her  danger  than  his  own, 

Death  he  defies,  but  would  be  lost  alone. 

Sad  Iphigene  to  womanish  complaints 
Adds  pious  prayers,  and  wearies  all  the  saints ;  350 

Even  if  she  coiUd,  her  love  she  would  repent. 
But  since  she  cannot,  dreads  the  punishment  ; 
Her  forfeit  faith  and  Pasimond  betrayed 
Are  ever  present,  and  her  crime  upbraid. 
She  blames  her  self,  nor  blames  her  lover  less  ;  355 

Augments  her  anger  as  her  fears  increase  ; 
From  her  own  back  the  burden  would  remove. 
And  lays  the  load  on  his  ungoverned  love. 
Which  interposing  durst,  in  Heaven's  despite, 
Invade  and  violate  another's  right :  360 

The  Powers  incensed  awhile  deferred  his  pain. 
And  made  him  master  of  his  vows  in  vain  : 
But  soon  they  punished  his  presumptuous  pride  ; 
That  for  his  daring  enterprise  she  died. 
Who  rather  not  resisted  than  complied.  365 

Then,  impotent  of  mind,  with  altered  sense, 
She  hugged  the  offender,  and  forgave  the  offence, 
Sex  to  the  last.     Mean  time  with  sails  declined 
Tiie  wandering  vessel  drove  before  the  wind, 
Tossed  and  retossed,  aloft,  and  then  alow  ;  370 

Nor  port  they  seek,  nor  certain  course  they  know, 
But  every  moment  wait  the  coming  blow. 
Thus  blindly  driven,  by  breaking  day  they  viewed 
The  land  before  them,  and  their  fears  renewed ; 
The  land  was  welcome,  but  the  tempest  bore  375 

The  threatened  ship  against  a  rocky  shore. 

A  winding  bay  was  near  ;  to  this  they  bent. 
And  just  escaped  ;  their  force  already  spent. 
Secure  from  storms,  and  panting  from  the  sea. 
The  land  unknown  at  leisure  they  survey  ;  380 

And  saw  (but  soon  their  sickly  sight  withdrew) 
The  rising  towers  of  Rhodes  at  distant  view  ; 
And  cursed  the  hostile  shore  of  Pasimond, 
Saved  from  the  seas,  and  shipwrecked  on  the  ground. 

The  frighted  sailors  tried  their  strength  in  vain  385 

To  turn  the  stern,  and  tempt  the  stormy  main  ; 
But  the  stiff  wind  withstood  the  labouring  oar. 
And  forced  them  forward  on  the  fatal  shore  ! 
The  crooked  keel  now  bites  the  Rhodian  strand, 
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And  the  ship  moored  constrains  the  crew  to  land  :  390 

Yet  still  they  might  be  safe,  because  unknown  ; 

But  as  ill  fortune  seldom  comes  alone, 

The  vessel  they  dismissed  was  driven  before, 

Already  sheltered  on  their  native  shore  ; 

Known  each,  they  know,  but  each  with  change  of  cheer  ;  395 

The  vanquished  side  exults  ;  the  victors  fear ; 

Not  them  but  theirs,  made  prisoners  ere  they  fight, 

Despairing  conquest^  and  deprived  of  flight 

The  country  rings  around  with  loud  alarms. 
And  raw  in  fields  the  rude  militia  swarms  ;♦  400 

Mouths  without  hands  ;  maintained  at  vast  expense. 
In  peace  a  charge,  in  war  a  weak  defence  ; 
Stout  once  a  month  they  march,  a  blustering  band, 
And  ever,  but  in  times  of  need,  at  hand  ; 
This  was  the  mom  when,  issuing  on  the  guard,  405 

Drawn  up  in  rank  and  file  they  stood  prepared 
Of  seeming  arms  to  make  a  short  essay, 
Then  hasten  to  be  drunk,  the  business  of  the  day. 

The  cowards  would  have  fled,  but  that  they  knew 
Them  selves  so  many,  and  their  foes  so  few;  410 

But  crowding  on,  the  last  the  first  impel. 
Till  overborne  with  weight  the  Cyprians  fell. 
Cymon  enslaved,  who  first  the  war  begun. 
And  Iphigene  once  more  is  lost  and  won. 

Deep  in  a  dungeon  was  the  captive  cast,  415 

Deprived  of  day,  and  held  in  fetters  fast ; 
His  life  was  only  spared  at  their  request, 
Whom  taken  he  so  nobly  had  released  : 
But  Iphigenia  was  the  ladies'  care. 

Each  in  their  turn  addressed  to  treat  the  fair ;  420 

While  Pasimond  and  his  the  nuptial  feast  prepare. 

Her  secret  soul  to  Cymon  was  inclined, 
But  she  must  suffer  what  her  fates  assigned  ; 
So  passive  is  the  church  of  womankind. 
What  worse  to  Cymon  could  his  fortune  deal,  425 

Rolled  to  the  lowest  spoke  of  all  her  wheel  ? 
It  rested  to  dismiss  the  downward  weight. 
Or  raise  him  upward  to  his  former  height ; 
The  latter  pleased  ;  and  love  (concerned  the  most) 
Prepared  the  amends  for  what  by  love  he  lost  430 

The  sire  of  Pasimond  had  left  a  son, 
Though  younger,  yet  for  courage  early  known, 
Ormisda  called,  to  whom,  by  promise  tied, 
A  Rhodian  beauty  was  the  destined  bride ; 
Cassandra  was  her  name,  above  the  rest  435 

Renowned  for  birth,  with  fortune  amply  blessed. 
Lysimachus,  who  ruled  the  Rhodian  state. 
Was  then  by  choice  their  annual  magistrate : 

^  A  sneering  reference  to  the  English  militia;  and  Dryden  has  already  in  the   "Fables" 
nounced  a  standing  army  ("  Sigismonda  ,and  Guiscardo/'  596J. 
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He  loved  Cassandra  too  with  equal  Are, 

But  Fortune  had  not  favoured  his  desire ;  440 

Crossed  by  her  friends,  by  her  not  disapproved. 

Nor  yet  preferred,  or  like  Ormisda  loved : 

So  stood  the  affair  :  some  little  hope  pemained. 

That,  should  his  rival  chance  to  lose,  he  gained. 

Meantime  young  Pasimond  his  marriage  pressed,  445 

Ordained  the  nuptial  day,  prepared  the  least ; 
And  frugally  resolved  ^the  charge  to  dkim. 
Which  would  be  double  should  he  wed  alone,) 
To  join  his  brother^s  bridal  with  his  own. 

Lysimachus,  oppressed  with  mortal  griei^  450 

Received  the  news,  and  studied  quick  mief : 
The  fatal  day  approadied  ;  if  force  were  used. 
The  magistrate  his  public  trust  abused ; 
To  justice  liable,  as  law  required. 

For  when  his  office  ceased,  his  power  expired  7  455 

While  power  remained,  the  means  were  in  his  hand 
By  force  to  seize,  and  then  forsake  the  land  : 
Betwixt  extremes  he  knew  not  how  to  move, 
A  slave  to  fame,  but  more  a  slave  to  love  : 
Restraining  others,  yet  him  self  not  free,  460 

Made  impotent  by  power,  debased  by  dignity. 
Both  sides  he  weighed :  but  after  much  debate, 
The  man  prevailed  above  the  magistrate. 

Love  never  fails  to  master  what  he  finds, 
But  works  a  different  way  in  different  minds,  465 

The  fool  enlightens,  and  the  wise  he  Uinds. 
This  youth  proposing  to  possess  and  scape, 
Began  in  murder,  to  conclude  in  rape  : 
Unj^raised  by  me,  though  Heaven  sometime  may  bless 
An  impious  act  with  undeserved  success  :  470 

The  great,  it  seems,  are  privileged  alone. 
To  punish  all  injustice  but  their  own. 
But  here  I  stop,  not  daring  to  proceed, 
Yet  blush  to  flatter  an  unrighteous  deed  ; 
For  crimes  are  but  permitted,  not  decreed.  475 

Resolved  on  force,  his  wit  the  praetor  bent 
To  find  the  means  that  might  secure  the  event  \ 
Nor  long  he  laboured,  for  his  lucky  thought 
In  captive  Cymon  found  the  friend  he  sought. 
The  example  pleased  :  the  cause  and  crime  the  same,       480 
An  injured  lover  and  a  ravished  dame. 
How  much  he  durst  he  knew  by  what  he  dared. 
The  less  he  had  to  lose,  the  less  he  cared 
To  menage*  loathsome  life  when  love  was  the  reward. 

This  pondered  well,  and  fixed  on  his  intent,  48$ 

In  depth  of  night  he  for  the  prisoner  sent ; 


•  Dryden's  French  spelling,  menage^  preserved  here  as  before  in  the  Dedication  of  '*  Eieonora 
page  347- 
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In  secret  sent,  the  public  view  to  shun, 

Then  with  a  sober  smile  he  thus  begun  : 

"  The  Powers  above,  who  bounteously  bestow 

**  Their  gifts  and  graces  on  mankind  below,  490 

**  Yet  prove  our  merit  first,  nor  blindly  give 

**  To  such  as  are  not  worthy  to  receive : 

**  For  valour  and  for  virtue  they  provide 

**  Their  due  reward,  but  first  they  must  be  tried  : 

**  These  fruitful  seeds  within  your  mind  they  sowed  ;         495 

"  'Twas  yours  to  improve  the  talent  they  bestowed  ; 

**  They  gave  you  to  be  born  of  noble  kind, 

*  *  They  gave  you  love  to  lighten  up  your  mind 
And  purge  the  grosser  parts  ;  they  gave  you  care 
To  please,  and  courage  to  deserve  the  fair.  500 

**  Thus  far  they  tried  you,  and  by  proof  they  found 

*  *  The  grain  entrusted  in  a  grateful  ground  : 
But  still  the  great  experiment  remained, 

**  They  suffered  you  to  lose  the  prize  you  gained. 

That  you  might  learn  the  gift  was  theirs  alone,  505 

And,  when  restored,  to  them  the  blessing  own. 

Restored  it  soon  will  be  ;  the  means  prepared, 

The  difficulty  smoothed,  the  danger  shared : 

But  be  your  self,  the  care  to  me  resign. 

Then  Iphigene  is  yours,  Cassandra  mine.  510 

Your  rival  Pasimond  pursues  your  life. 

Impatient  to  revenge  his  ravished  wife. 

But  yet  not  his  ;  to-morrow  is  behind. 

And  Love  our  fortunes  in  one  band  has  joined : 

Two  brothers  are  our  foes,  Ormisda  mine  515 

**  As  much  declared  as  Pasimond  is  thine  : 
* '  To-morrow  must  their  common  vows  be  tied : 
**  With  Love  to  friend,  and  Fortune  for  our  guide,* 
"  Let  both  resolve  to  die,  or  each  redeem  a  bride. 

*'  Right  I  have  none,  nor  hast  thou  much  to  plead  ;     520 
**  'Tis  force,  when  done,  must  justify  the  deed  : 
**  Our  task  performed,  we  next  prepare  for  flight : 
**  And  let  the  losers  talk  in  vain  of  right : 
*'  We  with  the  fair  will  sail  before  the  wind  ; 
"  If  they  are  grieved,  I  leave  the  laws  behind.  525 

**  Speak  thy  resolves  :  if  now  thy  courage  droop, 
**  Despair  in  prison  and  abandon  hope  ; 
**  But  if  thou  darest  in  arms  thy  love  regain, 
**  (For  liberty  without  thy  love  were  vain  :) 
"  Then  second  my  design  to  seize  the  prey,  530 

**  Or  lead  to  second  rape,  for  well  thou  knowest  the  way." 

Said  Cymon,  overjoyed  :  **  Do  thou  propose 
**  The  means  to  fight,  and  only  show  the  foes  : 
**  For  from  the  first,  when  love  had  fired  my  mind, 

Resolved,  I  left  the  care  of  life  behind."  535 

*  This  line  is  repeated  from  "  Palamon  and  Arcite,"  book  i,  line  la. 
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To  this  the  bold  Lysimachus  replied, 
"  Let  Heaven  be  neuter  and  the  sword  decide  : 
**  The  spousals  are  prepared,  already  play 
**  The  minstrels,  and  provoke  the  tardy  day: 
**  By  this  the  brides  are  waked,  their  grooms  are  dressed ; 

All  Rhodes  is  summoned  to  the  nuptial  feast,  541 

All  but  my  self,  the  sole  unbidden  guest. 

Unbidden  though  I  am,  I  will  be  there, 

And,  joined  by  thee,  intend  to  joy  the  fair. 
*'  Now  hear  the  rest ;  when  day  resigns  the  light,        545 

And  cheerful  torches  gild  the  jolly  night, 
**  Be  ready  at  my  call ;  my  chosen  few 
**  With  arms  administered  shall  aid  thy  crew. 
**  Then  entering  unexpected  will  we  seize 
'*  Our  destined  prey,  from  men  dissolved  in  ease,  550 

"  By  wine  disabled,  unprepared  for  fight, 
"  And  hastening  to  the  seas,  suborn  our  flight : 
**  The  seas  are  ours,  for  I  command  the  fort, 
"  A  ship  well  manned  expects  us  in  the  port : 
*'  If  they,  or  if  their  friends,  the  prize  contest,  555 

"  Death  shall  attend  the  man  who  dares  resist." 
It  pleased  ;  the  prisoner  to  his  hold  retired. 
His  troop  with  equal  emulation  fired, 
All  fixed  to  fight,  and  all  their  wonted  work  required. 

The  sun  arose ;  the  streets  were  thronged  around,  560 

The  palace  opened,  and  the  posts  were  crowned. 
The  double  bridegroom  at  the  door  attends 
The  expected  spouse,  and  entertains  the  friends: 
They  meet,  they  lead  to  church,  the  priests  invoke 
The  Powers,  and  feed  the  flames  with  fragrant  smoke.       565 
This  done,  they  feast,  and  at  the  close  of  night 
I5y  kindled  torches  vary  their  delight, 

These  lead  the  lively  dance,  and  those  the  brimming  bowls 
invite. 

Now,  at  the  appointed  place  and  hour  assigned. 
With  souls  resolved  the  ravishers  were  joined  :  570 

Three  bands  are  formed  ;  the  first  is  sent  before 
To  favour  the  retreat  and  guard  the  shore ; 
The  second  at  the  palace-gate  is  placed. 
And  up  the  lofty  stairs  ascend  the  last : 
A  peaceful  troop  they  seem  with  shining  vests,  575 

But  coats  of  mail  beneath  secure  their  breasts. 

Dauntless  they  enter,  Cymon  at  their  head. 
And  find  the  feast  renewed,  the  table  spread : 
Sweet  voices,  mixed  with  instrumental  sounds. 
Ascend  the  vaulted  roof,  the  vaulted  roof  rebounds.  580 

When,  like  the  harpies,  rushing  through  the  hall 
The  sudden  troop  appears,  the  tables  fall. 
Their  smoking  load  is  on  the  pavement  thrown ; 
Each  ravisher  prepares  to  seize  his  own  : 

The  brides,  invaded  with  a  rude  embrace,  5^5 

Shriek  out  for  aid,  confusion  fills  the  place. 
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Quick  to  redeem  the  prey  their  plighted  lords 
Advance,  the  palace  gleams  with  shining  swords. 

But  late  is  all  defence,  and  succour  vain ; 
The  rape  is  made,  the  ravishers  remain :  590 

Two  sturdy  slaves  were  only  sent  before 
To  bear  the  purchased  prize  in  safety  to  the  shore. 
The  troop  retires,  the  lovers  close  the  rear, 
With  forward  faces  not  confessing  fear : 
Backward  they  move,  but  scorn  their  pace  to  mend ;  595 

Then  seek  the  stairs,  and  with  slow  haste  descend. 

Fierce  Pasimond,  their  passage  to  prevent, 
Thrust  full  on  Cymon's  back  in  his  descent, 
The  blade  returned  unbathed,  and  to  the  handle  bent. 
Stout  Cymon  soon  remounts,  and  cleft  in  two  600 

His  rivaPs  head  with  one  descending  blow : 
And  as  the  next  in  rank  Ormisda  stood. 
He  turned  the  point;  the  sword  enured  to  blood 
Bored  his  unguarded  breast,  which  poured  a  purple  flood. 

With  vowed  revenge  the  gathering  crowd  pursues,         605 
The  ravishers  turn  head,  the  fight  renews ; 
The  hall  is  heaped  with  corps ;  the  sprinkled  gore 
Besmears  the  walls,  and  floats  the  marble  floor. 
Dispersed  at  length,  the  drunken  squadron  flies. 
The  victors  to  their  vessel  bear  the  prize,  610 

And  hear  behind  loud  groans,  and  lamentable  cries. 

The  crew  with  merry  shouts  their  anchors  weigh. 
Then  ply  their  oars,  and  brush  the  buxom  sea. 
While  troops  of  gathered  Rhodians  crowd  the  key.* 
What  should  the  people  do  when  left  alone  ?  615 

The  governor  and  government  are  gone; 
The  public  wealth  to  foreign  parts  conveyed ; 
Some  troops  disbanded,  and  the  rest  unpaid. 
Rhodes  is  the  sovereign  of  the  sea  no  more ; 
Their  ships  unrigged,  and  spent  their  naval  store ;  620 

They  neither  could  defend  nor  can  pursue. 
But  grind  their  teeth,  and  cast  a  helpless  view : 
In  vain  with  darts  a  distant  war  they  try. 
Short,  and  more  short,  the  missive  weapons  fly. 
Mean  while  the  ravishers  their  crimes  enjoy,  625 

And  flying  sails  and  sweeping  oars  employ : 
The  cliffs  of  Rhodes  in  little  space  are  lost ; 
Jove*s  isle  they  seek,  nor  Jove  denies  his  coast 

In  safety  landed  on  the  Candian  shore. 
With  generous  wines  their  spirits  they  restore ;  630 

There  Cymon  with  his  Rhodian  friend  resides. 
Both  court  and  wed  at  once  the  willing  brides. 

*  Key^  the  spelling  of  the  folio  edidon,  quay  being  here  meant.  The  spelling  key  was  similarly 
preserved  in  "  Annus  Mirabilis/'  stanza  231.*  See  note  on  "  Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,"  line  133. 
This  is  another  example  of  the  pronunciation  of  key  as  ka^y  rhyming  with  weigh  and  with  sea, 
which  was  similarly  pronounced.  See  note  on  pronunciation  of  sea  m  line  16  of  "Verses  to  the 
Duchess  of  York,    p.  32. 
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A  war  ensues,  the  Cretans  own  their  cause. 

Stiff  to  defend  their  hospitable  laws : 

Both  parties  lose  by  turns,  and  neither  wins,  635 

Till  peace,  propounded  by  a  truce,  b^ns. 

The  kindred  of  the  slain  forgive  the  deed. 

But  a  short  exile  must  for  show  precede : 

The  term  expired,  from  Candia  they  remove, 

And  happy  each  at  home  enjtiys  his  love.  640 


TRANSLATIONS  OF   LATIN    HYMNS 


AND 


MINOR   MISCELLANIES. 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

The  first  translated  hymn^  the  **  Veni^  Creator  Spiritus,^''  has  been  from  the  first  in 
collections  of  Dryden^s  Poems:  it  was  printed  in  Tonson^s  folio  edition  of  I'joi. 
The  translations  of  the  "  Te  Deum  "  and  the  "  Hymn  for  St.  John's  Eve  "  were  first 
published  by  Sir  Walter  Scott^  who  had  no  doubt  of  their  authenticity,  Scott  received 
them  from  Captain  MacDonogh  of  the  Inverness  militia  :  they  had  been  tfu  property 
of  Mr.  Charles  Butler^  who  has  mentioned  them  in  his  "7^«r  through  Italy: "  on 
Mr.  ButUf^s  death  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Alban,from  whom  Captain 
MacDonogh  acquired  them.  Scott ^  in  publishing  them^  says :  ^^  I  think  most  of  my 
readers  will  join  with  me  in  opinion  that  both  their  beauties  and  their  faults  are 
such  as  ascertain  their  authenticity. " 

Four  small  pieces  ascribed  to  Dryden  in  the  "State  Poetns^'  {vol.  ii.  pp.  215  and 
216,  and  vol.  Hi.  p.  132),  on  Hyde^  Earl  of  Rochester' s  dismissal  from  the  Treasury 
in  1687,  on  King  James  II.  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  on  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham^ and  on  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth^  are  probably  none  of  them  his.  A  longer 
pieccj  called  "  Tan/uin  and  Tuiiia,''  in  the  third  volume  of  the  "  State  Poems,'''  also 
ascribed  to  Dryden,  is  clearly  not  authentic ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  "  Suum 
Cuique.*'  The  tiuo  last-named  poems  are  Satires  on  William  and  Mary  and  their 
Government.  All  these  spurious  pieces  are  printed  in  Scott's  edition  of  Dryden' s 
works,  being  treated  by  him  as  doubtful^  if  not  spurious.  They  all  appeared  in  a 
collection  of  Dryden' s  poems  for  the  first  time  in  the  edition  of  the  British  Poets,  for 
which  'Johnson  made  his  celebrated  Lives. 


VENI,   CREATOR  SPIRITUS. 

TRANSLATED   IN   PARAPHRASE. 

Creator  Spirit,  by  whose  aid 

The  world's  foundations  first  were  laid, 

Come,  visit  every  pious  mind ; 

Come,  pour  thy  joys  on  human  kind  ; 

From  sin  and  sorrow  set  us  free,  5 

And  make  thy  temples  worthy  thee. 

O  source  of  uncreated  light. 
The  Father's  promised  Paraclete  !* 
Thrice  holy  fount,  thrice  holy  fire. 

Our  hearts  with  heavenly  love  inspire  ;  10 

Come,  and  thy  sacred  unction  bring 
To  sanctify  us,  while  we  sing. 

Plenteous  of  grace,  descend  fi*om  high. 
Rich  in  thy  sevenfold  energy ! 

Thou  strength  of  his  Almighty  hand,  15 

Whose  power  does  heaven  and  earth  command. 
Proceeding  Spirit,  our  defence. 
Who  dost  the  gift  of  tongues  dispense. 
And  crownst  thy  gift  with  eloquence. 

Refine  and  purge  our  earthy  parts  ;  20 

But,  oh,  inflame  and  fire  our  hearts  ! 
Our  frailties  help,  our  vice  control, 
Submit  the  senses  to  the  soul ; 
And  when  rebellious  they  are  grown, 
Then  lay  thy  hand,  and  hold  them  down.  25 

Chase  from  our  minds  the  infernal  foe. 
And  Peace,  the  fruit  of  Love,  bestow ; 
And  lest  our  feet  should  step  astray. 
Protect  and  guide  us  in  the  way. 

Make  us  eternal  truths  receive,  30 

And  practise  all  that  we  believe  : 
Give  us  thy  self,  that  we  may  see 
The  Father  and  the  Son  by  thee. 

Immortal  honour,  endless  fame. 
Attend  the  Almighty  Father's  name  :  35 

The  Saviour  Son  be  glorified. 
Who  for  lost  man's  redemption  died  : 
And  equal  adoration  be, 
Eternal  Paraclete,  to  thee. 

*  There  is  a  pronunciation  in  Scotland  of  glehe  as  glihe^  which  may  help  to  explain  this  riiyme 
light  and  Paraclete.    See  rhyme  of  decrees  with  ratifies  and  relies  in  "The  Hind  and  the 
inther,"  part  2,  line  82. 


650  TE  DRUM. 


TE    DEUM. 

Thee,  Sovereign  God,  our  grateful  accents  praise ; 

We  own  thee  Lord,  and  bless  thy  wondrous  ways ; 

To  thee,  Eternal  Father,  earth's  whole  fraaae 

With  loudest  trumpets  sounds  immortal  fame. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts  !  for  thee  the  heavenly  powers  5 

With  sounding  anthems  fill  the  vaulted  towers. 

Thy  Cherubims  thrice  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  cry ; 

Thrice  Holy,  all  the  Seraphims  reply. 

And  thrice  returning  echoes  endless  songs  supply. 

Both  heaven  and  earth  thy  majesty  display ;  lo 

They  owe  their  beauty  to  thy  glorious  ray. 

Thy  praises  fill  the  loud  apostles'  quire  : 

The  train  of  prophets  in  the  song  conspire. 

Legions  of  Martyrs  in  the  chorus  shine. 

And  vocal  blood  with  vocal  mosic  join.*  15 

By  these  thy  church,  inspired  by  heavenly  art, 

Around  the  world  maintains  a  second  part. 

And  tunes  her  sweetest  notes,  O  God,  to  thee. 

The  Father  of  unbounded  majesty; 

The  Son,  adored  co-partner  of  thy  seat,  20 

And  equal  everlasting  Paraclete. 

Thou  King  of  Glory,  Christ,  of  the  Most  High 

Thou  co-eternal  filial  Deity ; 

Thou  who,  to  save  the  world's  impending  doom, 

Vouchsafedst  to  dwell  within  a  Virgin's  womb  ;  25 

Old  tyrant  Death  disarmed,  before  thee  flew 

The  bolts  of  heaven,  and  back  the  foldings  drew. 

To  give  access,  and  make  thy  faithful  way ; 

From  God's  right  hand  thy  filial  beams  display. 

Thou  art  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead  ;  30 

Then  spare  those  souLs  for  whom  thy  veins  have  bled. 

O  take  us  up  amongst  thy  blessed  above. 

To  share  with  them  thy  everlasting  love. 

Preserve,  O  Lord  !  thy  people,  and  enhance 

Thy  blessing  on  thine  own  inheritance.  35 

For  ever  raise  their  hearts,  and  rule  their  ways, 

Each  day  we  bless  thee,  and  proclaim  thy  praise ; 

No  age  shall  fail  to  celebrate  thy  name, 

No  hour  neglect  thy  everlasting  fame. 

Preserve  our  souls,  O  Lord,  this  day  from  ill ;  40 

Have  mercy  on  us.  Lord,  have  mercy  still: 

As  we  have  hoped,  do  thou  reward  our  pain  ; 

We've  hoped  in  thee,  let  not  our  hope  be  vain. 

*  Scott  points  out  this  line  as  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Dryden.      "  Vocal  blood  "  occurs  ia 
"The  Hind  and  the  Panther,"  part  i,  line  15. 
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HYMN   FOR   ST.  JOHN'S   EVE, 

29x11  JUNE. 

O  SYLVAN  prophet  1  whose  eternal  fame 
Echoes  from  Judah's  hills  and  Jordan's  stream. 
The  music  of  our  numbers  raise, 
And  tune  our  voices  to  thy  praise. 

A  messenger  from  high  Olympus  came  5 

To  bear  the  tidings  of  thy  life  and  name, 

And  told  thy  sire  each  prodigy 

That  Heaven  designed  to  work  in  thee. 

Hearing  the  news,  and  doubting  in  surprise, 

His  faltering  speech  in  fettered  accent  dies  ;  10 

But  Providence,  with  happy  choice, 

In  thee  restored  thy  father's  voice. 

In  the  recess  of  Nature's  dark  abode. 
Though  still  enclosed,  yet  knewest  thou  thy  God  ; 
Whilst  each  glad  parent  told  and  blessed  15 

The  secrets  of  each  other's  breast. 


LINES  IN    A    LETTER   TO    HIS   LADY   COUSIN, 

HONOR   DRIDEN, 

WHO   HAD  GIVEN   HIM   A  SILVER   INKSTAND,  WITH  A  SET  OF 

WRITING   MATERIALS,    1655.* 

For  since  'twas  mine,  the  white  hath  lost  its  hue,t 

To  show  'twas  ne'er  it  self  but  whilst  in  you, 

The  virgin  wax  hath  blushed  it  self  to  red 

Since  it  with  me  hath  lost  its  maidenhead. 

You,  fairest  nymph,  are  wax  :  O,  may  you  be  5 

As  well  in  softness  as  in  purity ! 

Till  fate  and  your  own  happy  choice  reveal 

Whom  you  shall  so  far  bless  to  make  your  seal. 

'  Dryden,  now  twenty-four  and  living  at  Cambridge,  was  in  love  with  his  fair  cousin,  Honor, 
:  of  the  daughters  of  Sir  John  Driden,  baronet  The  letter,  of  which  these  lines  are  part,  is 
ntcd  by  Malonc,  and  in  Scott's  edition  of  Drydcn's  Works. 

Hue^  written  hiew  by  Dryden.  The  same  spelling  occurs  in  "  The  Hind  and  the  Panther," 
:>Ushed  in  1687  (part  i,  line  543).  Throughout  the  folio  volume  of  "Fables/'  published  in 
»9,  the  word  is  pnnted  as  it  is  now  spelt,  hue. 
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LINES   PRINTED  UNDER   THE  ENGRAVED   PORTRAIT 

OF  MILTON, 

IN   TONSON*S   FOLIO   EDITION   OF  THE  "PARADISE  LOST,"  l688.* 

Three  poets,  in  three  distant  ages  born, 

Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn. 

The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpassed, 

The  next  in  majesty,  in  both  the  last  * 

The  force  of  Nature  could  no  farther  go  ;  5 

To  make  a  third  she  joined  the  former  two. 


IMPROMPTU  LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  HIS  COUSIN, 

MRS.  CREED, 

IN   A  CONVERSATION   AFTER   DINNER   ON   THE  ORIGIN   OF   NAMES.f 

So  much  religion  in  your  name  doth  dwell, 

Your  soul  must  needs  with  piety  excel. 

Thus  names,  like  well-wrought  J  pictures  drawn  of  old, 

Their  owners'  nature  and  their  story  told. 

Your  name  but  half  expresses,  for  in  you  5 

Belief  and  practice  do  together  go. 

My  prayers  shall  be,  while  this  short  life  endures. 

These  may  go  hand  in  hand,  with  you  and  yours ; 

Till  faith  hereafter  is  in  vision  drowned. 

And  practice  is  with  endless  glory  crowned.  lo 


•  This  edition  was  published  by  subscription,  and  under  the  patronage  of  Somers.  Dryden  was 
a  subscriber.  Mr.  Malone  has  suggested  that  the  idea  of  these  lines  was  derived  from  Salvaggi's 
Latin  distich : 

"  Graecia  Maeonidem,  jactet  sibi  Roma  Maronem, 
Anglia  Miltonum  jactat  utrique  parem." 

\  Mrs,  Creed  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  bart.  and  wife  of  Tohn  Creed  of  Oundle,  in 
Northamptonshire.  She  was  a  warm  friend  of  her  cousin  the  poet,  and  of  his  reputation,  and  raised 
a  monument  to  his  memory  in  the  church  of  Tichmarsh  in  1722.  Mr.  Malone,  who  published 
these  lines,  received  them  from  Mr.  Walcot  of  Oundle  :  they  had  been  preserved  by  Mr.  WaJcot's 
mother,  who  was  grand-daughter  of  Mrs.  Creed.  The  lines  were  prefaced  with  this  memorandum: 
"Conversation  one  day  after  dinner,  at  Mrs.  Creed's,  running  upon  the  origin  of  names,  Mr. 
Dryden  bowed  to  the  good  old  lady,  and  spoke  extempwre  the  following  verses.  ' 

X   Well-wrought  inserted  by  Malone  to  complete  the  line  ;  skilful  would  do  as  well 
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FRAGMENT  OF  A  CHARACTER  OF  JACOB  TONSON,^ 

HIS  PUBLISHER. 

With  leerinj^  looks,  hull-fiiccil,  and  frvckleil  fair, 
With  two  left  legs,  and  Judas-coloured  hair, 
And  frowzy  pores  that  taint  the  ambient  air. 


EPITAPH  ON  A  NEPHEW,  IN  CATWORTH  CHURCH, 

HUNTINGDONSH 1 RR  t 

Stay,  stranger,  stay,  and  drop  vnic  tear. 
She  always  weeps  who  laitl  him  here  j 
And  will  do  till  her  race  is  run  ; 
His  father^s  fifth,  her  only  son. 


There  were  frequent  miarrels  between  Dryden  and  Jacob  Tonson  about  iMymentH,  particularly 


MS.  additions  to  hw  own  Life  of  Dryden,  which  are  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxfonl,  was  acci- 
dentally omitted  in  printing  the  "  Epitaphs."  The  nephew,  for  whom  the  Kpita|»h  wast  written, 
was  the  only  son  of  Drydeivs  sister,  Rose,  who  was  the  second  wife  of  the  Rev.  Ur.  l4iughton  of 
Catworth. 


GLOSSARY. 


GLOSSARY. 


The  numbers  refer  to  the  pages.     Tate  means  Tate's  "  Second  Part  ol  Absalom  and  Achitophel** 


Abate,  v.t.  lessen,  "abate  of  virulence,"  221. 

Abbethdin,  sb.  chief  judge  among  the  Jews,  97. 

Admire,  v.i.  wonder,  31,  262,  50a 

Adown,  prep,  down,  516. 

Adulterate,  adj.  impure,  299,  340. 

Affect,  v.t.  desire,  seek,  82,  96,  154  (Tate). 

Affered,  p.p.  (from  Chaucer),  frightened,  567, 

Affiright,  sb.  fear,  93,  607. 

Affright,  v.t.  frighten,  31,  908. 

Agen,  aclv.  agam,  448,  552 ;  elsewhere  spelt 
again. 

Alga,  sb.  seaweed,  z8. 

AlUy,  sb.  alloy,  231,  364, 466 ;  alloy  also  occurs. 

Alluded,  p.p.  mentioned,  262. 

Almain,  sb.  Germany,  313. 

Alms,  sb.  "an  alms,''  294 ;  used  as  plural,  256. 

Alow,  adv.  low,  640. 

Amain,  adv.  vehemently,  immediately,  268,  556, 
560,  622,  626,  640. 

Ambient,  adj.  surrounding,  136,  653. 

Anniverse,  sb.  anniversary,  287. 

Annoy,  sb.  annoyance,  562. 

.  Intic  (spelt  antique  in  original  editions),  adj. 
strange,  grotesque,  42,  127;  the  spelling 
antique  preserved,  265,  where  it  may  mean 
ancient^  but  not  necessarily  so. 

Apoplex,  sb.  apoplexy,  293. 

Appeach,  v.t.  accuse,  518. 

Arlequin,  sb.  Harlequin,  422. 

Armado,  sb.  army,  45. 

Annipotent,  adj.  powerful  in  arms,  an  epithet 
of  Mars,  536,  546. 

Arose,  p.p.  arisen,  i  z. 

Arow,  adv.  in  a  row,  586, 

Artique,  adj.  arctic,  312. 

Assay,  v.t.  try,  essay,  7,  272  ;  essay  also  occurs, 
209,  629,  637  ;  the  noun  always  spelt  essay. 

Atchievements,  sb.  armorial  ensigns^  547,  558. 

Atone  (spelt  attone  in  original  editions),  v.t. 
reconcile,  harmonize,  25,  96  ;  used  intran- 
sitively withy&r  following,  i^. 

Attend,  v,i.  wait,  582;  v.t.  wait  for,  watch, 
623,  6-30. 

Attent,  ad;,  attentive,  600. 

Auctority,  sb.  authority,  235,  244;  elsewhere 
spelt  authority. 

Auspice,  sb.  psuronage,  84,  288. 

Authentic,  adj.  authoritative,  genuine,  5,  273, 

421- 
Awful,  adj.  feeling  awe,  289,  636 ;   it  often  oc- 
curs in  the  common  sense  of  awe-inspiring. 


1 


B. 

Bad,  V.  perfect  of  bid,  ordered,  236,  553,  623. 

Banquier,  sb.  banker,  404,  42^. 

Bate,  v.i.  lessen,  "bates  of  his  mettle,"  433 

Beamy,  adi.  lai^e.  wide,  549. 

Bearn,  sb.  oaim,  child,  458. 

Becoming,  pr.p.  properly  suiting,  followed  by 

of,  $01. 
Bellows,  sb.  used  as  singular,  555. 
Bentj  sb.  (from  Chaucer),  hill,  536. 
Benting,  adj.    **  benting  times,"   times  when 

pigeons  feed  on  bent,  a  coarse  grass,  283. 
Bewared,  /./.  put  on  guard,  580. 
Bid,  v.t.   count,  595;  bid  as  perfect,  "bid  my 

beads,"  576. 
Big-corned,  adj.  big-grained,  applied  to  powder, 

Bilander,  sb.  coasting  vessel,  226. 

Bittour,  sb.  (from  Cluiucer),  bittern,  598. 

Blatant,  adj.  bellowing,  243. 

Bleaky,  aa;.  bleak,  267. 

Bloomy,  adj.  blooming,  287,  588. 

Boistrous,  adj.  strong,  6zz. 

Botch,  sb.  sore  spot,  eruption,  249. 

Boult,  v.t.  (from  Chaucer),  sift,  575. 

Box,  sb.  musical  wind-instrument,  580. 

Boyism,  sb.  puerility,  498. 

Brave,  sb.  bravo,  Z19,  iv>,  4Z3,  414. 

Breathe,  v.  t.  lance,  applied  to  opening  a  vein, 

7,  555- 
Brecr,  sb.  briar,  626  ;  spelt  brier,  583. 

Brew,  v.t.  mix,  make,  9,  22. 

Broke,/./,  broken,  77,  79,  z 58 (Tate). 

Build  (spelt  built  in  original  editions),  sb.  shape, 

52.  .  . 

Bump,  v.t.  {bumb  in  Chaucer),  to  make  a  noLse, 

applied  to  the  bittern,  598. 

C. 

Captive,  v.  t.  make  captive,  3061 

Castor,  sb.  beaver,  47. 

Cates,  sb.  provisions,  254. 

Cense,  v.i.  scatter  incense,  27Z. 

Cham,  sb.  Ham,  son  of  Noah,  z86. 

Champian,  adj.  of  the  country  or  campagne, 

325. 
Chaw,  v.t.  chew,  Z30,  459,  574;  spelt  elsewhere 

chew. 
Check,  sb.  "  fly  at  check."  fly  at  landom,  55. 
Cheer,  sb.  countenance,  look,  263,  517,  526. 
Cherubin,  sb.  cherub,  szz. 

u  u 
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Cherubims,  sb.  cherubs,  650. 

Chirurgeon,  sb.  surgeon,  9a 

Chose,  p.p.  chosen,  28,  54,  162,  304. 

Circular,    adj.    complete,   perfect :    "  circular 

fame,"  6. 
Circularly,  adv.  all  round,  in  circles,  43. 
Clench  ^^r  clinch,  sb.  pun,  146,  44a 
Clip,  V.  **  clips  it,"  flies  fast,  55. 
Clottered,  >./.  clotted,  537,  555 ;  clotted  also 

occtu^. 
Cockle,  sb.  weed  in  com,  97,  214. 
Coming,  adj.  forward,  480. 
Commonweal,  sb.  commonwealth,  229. 
Complexion,  sb.  disposition,  mental  or  physical, 

^     9»  548.  567. 

Composs,  sb.  compost,  dung,  569. 

Composure,  sb.  reconciliation,  93 ;  study,  com- 
position, 30a 

Concernment,  sb.  care,  concern,  ^o,  493. 

Confident,  sb.  a  person  confided  m,  9,  6za 

Congee,  sb,  bow,  454. 

Conglobate,  adj.  compressed  into  a  globe,  ^^4. 

Connatural,  adj.  of  same  nature,  "connatural 
to,"  41. 

Consequent,  sb.  consequence,  89. 

Contain,  v.  used  intransitively,  remain  or  keep 
oneself  within,  154  (Tate). 

Contended,/./,  contended  for,  321,  531. 

Converse,  so.  conversation,  391,  427. 

Convict,  adj.  convicted,  154  (Tate). 

Cops,  sb.  copse,  611. 

Corps,  sb.  corpse,  body,  used  both  for  singular 
and  plural ;  pliu^,  224,  645. 

Couch,  v.t.  lay  down,  254. 

Couchee,  sb.  evening  reception,  236. 

Countermanded,  /./.  contraband,  495. 

Counterbuffed,  /./.  struck  back,  640. 

Courage,  sb.  used  in  the  plural,  courages,  54, 

56-  . 
Courtship,  sb.  courtliness,  316  ;  used  elsewhere 

in  the  ordinary  sense  of  court-Paying. 
Cozenage,  sb.  deception,  243. 
Crack,  sb.  noise  of  falling,  crash,  77. 
Cross,  adv.  across,  65,  77,  478,  579. 
Cruise  or  cruse,  sb.  small  cup,  276,  437, 
Cudden,  sb.  clown,  636. 
Curious,  adj.  carefully  worked,  301. 
Curtana,  sb.  sword  of  mercy,  247. 
Cyclops,  sb.  used  both  for  singular  and  plural  ; 

plural,  216. 
Cymarr,  sb.  a  loose  long  robe,  635 ;  also  spelt 

syntarr. 

D. 

Dared,  /./.  frightened,  bewildered,  applied  to 

larks,  71. 
Darkling,  adj.  in  the  dark,  552,  594,  631, 
Dauby,  adj.  sticky,  64. 
Decease,  v.i.  die,  11. 
Deducement,  sb.  deduction,  186. 
Deficience,  sb.  deficiency,  323. 
Demain,  sb.  demesne,  341. 
Designment,  sb.  design,  9. 
Despite,  sb.  spite,  256. 
Detort,  v.i.  twist,  187. 
Devest,  v.t.  divest,  228. 
Digestive,  adj.  digesting,  17. 


Digestive,  sb.  medicine  to  aid  digestion,  568. 

Dint.  sb.  force,  258,  311,  315. 

Disembogue,  v.i.  empty  out,  250. 

Disheir,  v.t.  deprive  of  an  heir,  270. 

Disherited,/./,  disinherited,  55^ 

Disinteressed,  cutj.  cUsinterested,  199. 

Dismission,  sb.  dismissal,  333. 

Dispose,  sb.  disposal,  477,  603,  60^. 

Doddered,  adj.  covered  with  dodder,  558. 

Doom,  V.  t.  used  peculiarly,  73,  *'  doom  wod 
into  France,  «c." 

Dop,  v.i.  curtsey,  452. 

Dorp,  sb.  village,  267. 

Doted,  adj.  doting,  257. 

Drib,  v.t.  filch,  454. 

Dropping, /r./.  dripping,  411,  536,  589. 

Dumb-founding,  sb.  a  game  of  strUung  by  sur- 
prise on  the  back,  470. 

E. 

Eagre,  sb.  conflict  of  river  and  ctirrent,  308. 

£an,  V.  t.  yean,  z68  (Tate). 

Earthy,  adj.  of  the  earth,  109,  649. 

Edenborough,  sb.  Edinburgh,  450. 

Eiry,  sb.  nest,  58. 

Embrown,  v.t.  make  brown,  331. 

Emptiness,  sb.  "an  emptiness,"  a  vacuum,  39^ 

Endlong^  adv.  straight  on,  554. 

Enthusiasm,  sb.  used  in  the  plural,  enthusiasin% 

Epoche,  sb.  epoch,  z8. 

Essay,  sb.  first  effort,  trial,  63^  309, 239, 543, 599 

Etesian,  adj.  annual,  "  Etesian  £^e,"  508. 

Evidence,  sb.  a  witness,  154,  155  (Tatcf. 

Evince,  z/./.  prove,  134,  343,  243. 

Excellency,  sb.  excellence,  347. 

Exclusive,  adj.  excluding,  159  (Tate). 

Exequies,  sb.  funeral  rites,  622. 

Exercise,  v.t.  try  severely,  practise,  3x6,  294, 

453.  524.  603,  617,  621. 
Exert,  v.t.  bring  out,  352. 
Expire,  v.  i.  applied  to  a  ball  issuing  from  a 

cannon,  70. 
Explicate,  v.t.  explain,  198. 


Face,  v.  t.  put  on  a  facing,  258. 

Factor,  sb.  agent,  17. 

Fainty,  adj.  faint,  589. 

Farmost,  adj.  farthest  off,  614. 

Fatal,  adj.  fated,  508. 

Fescue,  sb.  a  wire  for  pointing  with,  476. 

Few,  adj.  used  with  a  singular  noun,  257. 

Firmamental,  adj.  of  the  nrmament,  33- 

Flaw,  sb.  crack,  206. 

Flix,  sb.  fur  of  the  hare,  61. 

Fogue,  sb.  fury,  20. 

Forbear,  v.t.  forbear  from,  92,  165,  513. 

Forbid,  /./.  forbidden,  327, 

Force,   v.  "force    yield,"   to  not  being  used 

after   force   when    a    verb    follows,    173 

(Tate). 
Forceful,  adj.  strong,  525. 
Forelay,  v.  t.  lay  wait  for,  523. 
Foreseize,  v.t.  snatch  beforehand,  177  (Tate.) 
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Forfeit,  a^f.  forfeited,  614,  640. 

Forfend,  v.  t.  forbid,  568. 

Forgot, /.A  foreotten,  245,  395.  42'.  509- 

Forsaken. /.!».  "forsaken  of,'   lao,  56X 

Forslow  (^•^X.foreslow  in  original  edition),  v.t. 
retard,  139,  391. 

Forthright,  adv.  straightforward,  «o. 

Fowl,  so,  bird,  birds,  used  with  plural  as  well 
as  singular  meaning ;  plural,  55,  282,  536  ; 
/owls  occurs  also,  267. 

Fraischeur,  sb.  freshness,  26. 

Fraught,  sb,  freight,  215 ;  fraught  occurs  fre- 
quently as  adjective. 

Freauent,  adj.  crowded,  255. 

Frignt,  v.t.  frighten,  26,  50,  58,  170,  225,  406, 

_     409,  445»  454.  569; 

Frontless,  iuy.  shameless,  191,  277,  281. 

Froze,/*./,  frozen,  84. 

Fry,  v.i,  burn,  527. 

G. 

Gaffe,  sb.  pledge,  46. 

Galled    (spelt  gauled  in    original    editions), 

rubbed,  hurt,  64,  200. 
Gap-toothed,  adj.  (from  Chaucer),  with  gaps  in 

teeth,  CO  I. 
Gawdry,  so.  finery,  423. 
Geniture,  sb.  generation,  origin,  303. 
Genius,  sb.  "a  genius,"  a  character  of  genius, 

89. 
Gig,^./.  whirl,  dance,  ^71. 
Give  on,  v.i.  proceed  violently,  83. 
Godsmith,  sb.  god-maker,  92. 
Grabble,  v.t.  grope  afler,  464. 
Graff,  v.t.  graft,  189,  430. 
Grave,  v.t.  engrave,  130,  245. 
Graver,  sb.  engraver,  123,  128. 
Gridelin,  adj.  of  flax-gray  colour,  588. 
Gross,  sb.  total,  size,  quantity,    60,  77 :    "in 

gross,"  in   the  general,  155   (Tate),   199, 

6^6. 
Grossly,  adv.  in  the  gross,  in  the  general,  451. 
Guard,  sb.  "out  of  guard,"  by  surprise,  205. 
Guilty,  adj.  "guilty  of  their  vows,    521. 

H. 

Haggared  or  haggered,  /./.  haggard,  wild,  227, 

279- 
Haste,  v.t.  hasten,  52,  77  ;  v.i.  make  haste,  58, 

70. 
Hatch,  v.t.  build,  71,  8^. 
Hattered  out,  p.p.  wearied,  233. 
Hautboi.s,  sb.  musical  instrument,  588  :   spelt 

hautboy^   374,   or  perhaps  hautboys  in  p. 

374  stands  for  hautbois. 
He,  Pron.  used  as  substantive,  "another  he," 

115  ;  "  that  universal  He,"  192. 
Heap,  sb.  "on  a  heap,"  in  confusion,  63a 
Heir,  v.t.  inherit,  270. 

Her,  pron.  in  lieu  of 's  for  genitive,  1 19,  594. 
His,  Pron.  in  lieu  of  *s  for  genitive,  16,  18,  21, 

.   453.  537- 
Hight,  V.  {perfecf)^  was  called,  145,  565 ;  p.p. 

called,  443,  450. 
Hinder,  7/./.  "  hinder  you  of,    404. 
Hobby,  sb.  hawk,  71. 


Hold,  v.i.  abstain,  212. 
Hope,  V.  t.  expect,  wait  for,  539. 
Holland,  sb.  cloth  from  Holland,  73. 
Hudling,  /./.  in  a  heap,  in  a  hurry,  398. 

I. 

Imp,  v.t.  repair,  applied  to  winn,  63. 
Impassible,  adj.  incapable  of  suffering,  226. 
Increase,  sb.  offspring,  392,  543 ;  accumulation, 

282  ;  growth,  size,  143^  330. 
Industrious,  adj.  "industrious  of,"  350,  335. 
Infused,  /./.  poured  in,  309. 
Innocency,  so.  innocence,  188. 
Innovate,  v.t.  introduce  for  first  time,  41. 
Inquire,  v.t.  inquire  of,  131. 
Inbtop,  v.t.  fill  up,  64. 
Insurancer,  sb.  insurer,  310. 
Interessed,  /./.  interested,  187. 

J. 
Jambeux,  sb.  armour  for  the  legs,  540. 
Joy,  v.t.  make  joyful,  59,  304, 644,  congratulate. 

562  ;  v.i.  rejoice,  59,  69,  316. 
fudgment,  sb.  judge,  395,  404,  443. 
[uppon,  sb.  a  snort  close  coat,  540. 
fust,  v.i.  joust,  548. 
fusts,  sb.  jousts,  587,  59a 

K. 

Ken,  sb.  sight,  59,  65. 
Ken,  v.t.  see,  know,  302,  342. 
Kern,  sb.  Irish  peasant,  65,  509. 
Key,  sb.  quay,  76,  645. 
Kindred,  sb.  kinship,  508. 
Knare,  sb.  knot  in  a  tree,  536. 

L. 

Lade,  v.t.  load,  70. 

Lag,  sb.  a  laggard,  307. 

Lag,  v.i.  loiter  behind,  ^5,  591. 

Large,  adj.  "  large  of  his  treasures,"  289. 

Laund  or  lawnd,  sb.  an  enclosure  in  a  wood, 

530,  558  :  lawn  occurs  elsewhere  with  same 

meaning. 
Laveer,  v.i.  tack  about,  17. 
Lazar,  sb.  a  filthy  deformed  person,  43. 
Leave,  v.t.  leave  off,  150. 
Leavy,  adj.  leafy,  588,  591. 
Lee,  sb.   dreg,  6x5;  the  plural  used,    "those 

lees,"  22. 
Leech,  sb.  doctor,  19,  326,  555. 
Left,  p.p.  "left  of,"  left  by,  107. 
Legator,  sb.  testator,  2^6. 
Letted,/./,  "letted  of,    hindered  from,  75. 
Levee,  sb.  moniing  reception,  236. 
Lightsome,  adj.  gay,  581. 
Like,  v.i.  please,  265. 
Limbec  (spelt  limbeck  in  original  editions),  sb. 

alembic,  still,  45,  66. 
Limber,  adj.  pliant,  lithe,  416. 
Limbo,  sb.  space,  155  (Tate). 
Linstock,  sb.  a  match-holder  for  firing  cannon, 

7°- 
Lively,  adv.  like  life,  607. 
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Ix)ll,  v.t.  Ktretch  out,  6i. 

I.iibric,  adj.  slippery,  immoral,  340. 

Lug,  v.t.  pull,  drag,  458,  464,  483 

M. 

Macedon,  »b.  Macedonian.  511. 
M«ckrel, eulj.  mackaret :  "a  mackrel  gale," 264. 
Make,  v.t.  do,  "  what  make  you?"  509,  636. 
Manifett,  eulj.  "manifest  of  crimes,"  97;  "of 

iihame,"  538. 
Mannerly,  adj.  well-mannered,  237,  398. 
Many,    adi.    uKd    as  a  substantive,     "their 

Mary-bones,  /A.  marrow-bone*,  5'y8. 

Marling,  1^.    a  unall  tarred  line  In  winding 

round  ropcn,  64. 
Martlet,  tf*.  a  Apecics  of  swallow,  50. 
MedicinaUe,  tidj.  hiving  mcdicinafpowcr,  623. 

In  thi%  and  the  two  next  words   the   i  of 

the  second  syllable  w  elided. 
Medicinal,  adj.  like  medicine,  207.  209. 
Medicinally,  adv.  in  the  way  of  medicine,  131. 
Menage,  v.t.  manage,  3^7,  642. 
Millenary,  etdj.  of  the  millennium,  509. 
Mingle,  ib.  mixture,  397. 
Mischief,  sb.  an  agent  of  mischief,  621  ;  "at 

mischief,"  so  as  to  hurt,  550. 
Miss,  V  i.  "miss  of,"  281. 
Missioner,    sb.    missionary,    amt/assador,    250, 

Missive,  adj.  missile,  645. 

Moppet,  tb.  pupiKrt.  454. 

Mould,  sb.  \orixx,  shape,  material,  53,  85,    102, 

127,  225,  230,  361,  S91,  59*5;  617.  ^^<> 
Moulted,  /./.  a  fleeted  by  moulting,  63. 
Muck,    sh.    "an    Indian    muck,"   281  :  nmiick 

from  atnocca,  a  Malay  word  for  kill. 
Mtivjuct,  */'.  a  small  hawk,  279 
Muss,  sb.  scramble,  457. 


N. 


100. 


Nacve,  sb.  ijiinpl',-,  3-^4. 

Naked,  adj.  "  naked  of  friends,' 

Name,   si.   used  as   if  it    were  the    pcrs^^n    or 

lliiriK  named,  207,  227,  341,  515. 
Need,  7'.    be   needed,  i'>4,   2<)i,   264,    yx>,    355, 

News,  ///.  used  assin;iiilar,  2'x>,  20^^,  441;  plural, 

205. 
Nick,  v.t.  hit,  ^95. 
Noblesse,  */'.  ii';l>ility,  38. 
Noiscful,  n'ij.  noisy,  49. 
Nfrsc,  7>.t.  ii<>  in  the  f.i':n  (if,  annoy,  4O2. 
Notched,/./,    mirked,   "notched    prentices," 

445- 
Now,  sb.  moment,  205,  355. 


(^cious  adj.  obliging,  fervioeable,  5,  35*  €9, 
214,  556,  590 ;  used  elsewhere  in  the  oa- 
favourable  sense  of  the  word. 

Once,  adj.  some  time  (like  the  Latin  oiism),  906, 

Oraison,  sb.  prayer,^5i. 

Ore,  sb.  "  Lemmon  Ore,"  a  fanJbank  in  Gfcat 
Yarmouth  roads,  389. 

Orient,  adj.  bright'coloitred,  565. 

Overbare,  v.  {/ef/ect)  orerbore,  5^1. 

Overpoise,  sb.  superiority  of  wei^U,  338. 

Out,  v.t.  oust,  188. 

Owe,  v.t.  own,  448. 

P. 

Pad,  v.t.  to  go  out  robbing,  ^aS. 

Padder,  sb.  robber  on  the  roaa,  403,  4361. 

Pain,  v.t.  to  exert  violently,  577,  stS, 

Pain,    sb.   labour,  48;  punbhment,  "pahi  ci 

Iife,"5V. 
Painture,  sb.  art  of  painting,  34a 
Palliard,  sb.  lewd  person,  250. 
Pardalis,  sb.  panther,  369. 
Parious,  ad/,  formidable,  perilous,  597. 
Paronomasia,  sb.  pun,  40. 
Pasquin,  sb.  jester,  31a 
Paste,  sb.  applied  figuratively  to  human  natme. 

400.  619. 
Pay  o  er,  v.t.  spread  over,  64. 
Picture,  sb.  art  of  painting,  318. 
Pile,  sb.  troop,  341. 
Plagiary,  sb.  pbgiarist,  43. 
Pleasure,  v.  t.  please,  4^3. 
Plume,  v.t.  pluck,  117. 
Plume,  sb.  pen,  413. 

Plump,  sb.  cluster,  "plump  of  fowl,"  630. 
Poll,  v.t.  ait  down,  968. 
Practise,  v.t.  frequent,  114. 
Prelude,  v.t.  usher  in,  292;  v.t.  590. 
Presage,  sf>.  omen,  prophecy,  148,  ago,  508. 
Presage,  v.t.  foreshow,  predict,   309,  289,  514, 

52.3.  572,  f^^-i- 

Presume,  v.  i.  followed  by  of,  233,  365. 

Prcvail,  v.  avail ;  prevail  oneself  of,  yx,  104. 

Prevaricated,/,/,  disingenuously  us^,  189^ 

Prevent,  I'.t.  anticipate,  go  hctfjre.  5,  11,  22, 
loi,  252,  287,  542,  582  ;  u.sed  elsewhere  in 
the  present  ordinary  sense  of  Aindrr. 

Prime,  sb.  spring,  266, 

PrfK;edurc,  sb.  proceeding,  17. 

Profcr,  7f.t.  proffer,  271,  531,  593,  spelt  else- 
where goffer. 

Prop<;ncnt,  ad.  propounding,  236. 

Prospective,  sb.  telescope,  469. 

iVotractivc,  <M^*.  protracting,  279. 

Pruce,  sb.  Prussia,  540. 

Prune  up,  v.i.  j>erk  up,  434. 

I'lirchase,  sh.  acquisition,  17. 

Purfled,  /./.  bordered,  585. 


O. 

Oif  'spelt  oph  f  sh.  simpleton,  397,  441. 

Obli^ement,  sh.  obligation,  234. 

Obv '.ne,  adj.  loathv»m»;,  u{?ly,  horrid,  251,  252, 
270,  422,  fy\\,  631  ;  used  also  in  other  pas- 
.sajrcs  in  if'>  present  ordinary  sense  of 
indecent. 


Quarry,  sb.  anything  aimed  at,  40,  55,  83,  336 : 

^ame,  238. 
Quartil,  sb.  an  aspect  of  the  planets.  523. 
(Quatrain,  sh.  stanza  of  four  lines  which  rhyme 

alternately,  38. 
Queazy,  adj.  squeamish,  468. 
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Tax,  v.i.  accuse,  "tax  ^U**  ^V^ 

Tont,  sb.  colour,  321. 

Tell,  v.t.  count,  48,  54. 

Theologue,  sb.  theologian,  38a 

Tbidc,  ado.  quickly  following,  6a 

Thick,  adj.  **  thick  of,"  7,  517. 

Threat,  v.t.  threaten,  52,  94,  174. 

Thrid,  dt.  thread,  494,  49a 

Thrid,  v.t.  thread,  53a;    both  verb  and  sub- 
stantive also  spelt  thread. 

Throughly,  adv.  thoroughly,  4)66. 

Timely,  adv.  in  time,  3a 

Tinkle,  v.i.  dink,  7,  308 ;  tingle,  636. 

Tire,  dt.  row  of  gims,  361. 

Tony,  ib.  simpleton,  43^. 

Too  too,  adv.  excessively,  xB. 

Took,  4.p.  taken,  19.    ^ 

Towaudly,  culj.  improving,  promising,  396. 

Traditive,  adj.  traditionau,  343. 

Traduction,  sb.  transmission,  339. 

Tralineate,  v.i.  get  out  of  the  ane,  602. 

Travellour,  dt.  traveller,  19 :    spelt  traveller 
elsewhere. 

Traverse,  v.t.  oppose  (in  law),  334. 

Treasonous,  adj.  treasonable.  368. 

Trine,   «*.  conjunction  of  three  planets  in  the 
three  angl«i  of  a  triangle,  85,  3^9;  applied 
^  to  the  Trinity,  387,  a  number  of  three,  295 

Trine,  v.t.  to  join  in  three,  548. 

Trust,  v.L  followed  by  on^  85,  607. 

Tun,  d>.  a  measure  round,  150^  165,  537. 

Turbulent,  eulj.  "turbulent  of  wit,"  95. 

Tympany,  d>.  a  swelling  from  wind,  150. 

a. 

Unaware,  adv.  517,  525;  "at  unaware,"  532. 
Unblamed,  adj.  "  unblamed  of  life,"  104- 
Uncumbered,  adj.  unencumbered,  325. 
Ungodded,  p.p.  having  no  gods,  270. 
Unhoped,  adj.  unexpected,  19,  570. 


Unknowing,  adj.  not  Icnowins^,  tgnoiani,  % 

538,  542»  546.  560,  56a,  625. 
Unlade,  v.t.  empty,  unload,  86. 
Unpaying,  adj.  not  paving,  458. 
Unready,  etdj.  not  ready,  79. 
Unrooted,  adj.  uprooted,  371. 
Unsatiate,  adj.  insatiaUe,  119. 
Unsincere,  adj.  mixed,  ^lojred,  73. 
Unspell,  v.t.  disenchant,  155  (Tate). 
Unteach,  r./.  destroy  the  >#^rhfng  of,  agf 
Unthrifk,  s.b.  prodigal,  26a 
Unwet,  adj.  dry,  633. 
Unyielded,  culj.  not  yielded,  553. 

V. 

Value,  df.  good  opinion,  489 
Vare,  sb.  wand,  108. 
Vcgetive,  eidj.  veeetating,  56a. 
Villanize,  v.  t.  maxe  villanous,  603. 
Virelay,  sb.  a  species  of  poem,  589. 
Votress,  sb.  a  female  votary,  544. 

W, 

Wait,  v.t.  attend,  accompany,  337. 

Wallow,  sb.  a  rolling  wafk,  431. 

Want,  v.n.  to  be  wanted,  496,  547,  6x1,  616; 

v.t.  to  be  vrithout,  97,  443. 
Wandne,  adj.  poor,  82,  103,  117,  \i%,  49a 
Well,  ad*,  in  good  health  ;  ^*the  wdTmaD/sTi 
Well-breathe<^  adj.  with  good  lus^,  xog^  325. 
Wex,  v.i.  wax,  grow,  ^3,  381,  539. 
Whirlbat,  sb.  gauntlet  (tne  Latm  cestui^,  506 
Wilder,  v.t.  bewilder,  253,. 
Witness,  d>.  evidence,  335. 
Woe,  adj.  woeful,  506. 
Woodbind,  sb.  woodbine,  526,  587 ;    also  qidt 

ivoodbine. 
Worser,  adj.  worse,  15. 
Writ,  p.p.  written,  31. 
Writ,  V.  [Peffect)t  wrote,  401,  437,  497. 


y.  » 
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